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PREFACE 

Wc are extremely happy to present before the readers and scholars this volume ‘ Sata-sdradiyam a birth 
centenary volume of The late Prof. R.N. Dandekar, as a token of love and regards towards one of the greatest 
Indologists the world has ever produced. The late Prof. R.N. Dandekar (Ramchandra Narayan Dandekar) 
was born in Satara on March 17, 1909. He left for his heavenly abode on December 11, 2001. He served as the 
Professor of Sanskrit ahd Head of the Department of Sanskrit and Prakrit Languages at the University of Poona 
(renamed some years ago as University of Pune). In 1964, he became the Director of the Centre of Advanced 
Study in Sanskrit at the University of Poona, and served in that capacity until his retirement in 1974. He was 
the first Director of the Centre and under his dynamic leadership the centre enjoyed all round developments and 
became the real centre of learning in Indological researches at national and international level. 

The year 2009 was celebrated as the birth centenary year of the late Professor. Many academic and cultural 
programmes were organized including two National Seminars, the proceedings of which are already published. 
As a part of the celebration, it was declared to bring out a commemoration volume in honour and memory of 
Prof. Dandekar which is materialized today. It was also decided to publish a series of classified bibliography, like 
the Ramayana bibliography, the Mahabharata bibliography, the Arthas'astra bibliography, the Natyasastra 
bibliography, Yoga bibliography which are ready and waiting to see the light of the day. 

The present volume contains six sections classified under different themes and the seventh being miscellaneous. 
The sections are Veda, Grammar and Linguistics, Dharmasastra and Purana, Philosophy and Religion, Literature 
and Poetics, Scientific literature. In all 79 (14+8+11 + 19+11+8+8) articles are included in the volume. Eminent 
scholars from the different parts of the county have contributed to this volume like Prof. Shashiprabha Kumar 
from JNU, Prof. Lokesh Chandra, Prof. M.M. Agrawal from Delhi, Prof. Rajendra I Nanawati, Prof. Sidhartha 
Wakankar, Dr. Sweta Prajapati from Gujrat, Prof. Radhamadhav Dash, Prof S.S. Mohanty, Prof. Raghunath Panda 
from Orissa, Prof. Mrinalkanti Gangopadhyaya, Prof. Meera Chakravorty, Prof. Sarvani Ganguly from Kolkatta, 
Prof. G.U. Thite, Prof. V.N. Jha, Prof. V.P. Bhatt, Prof. Shailaja Bapat, Prof. S.K. Lai, Prof. P.C. Sahoo, Prof. 
Bhagyalata Pataskar, Prof. V. L. Manjul, Prof. R.A. Muley, Prof. Ujjwala Jha from Pune, Prof. Bhimshing from 
Kurukhetra, Prof. R.A. Ingalalli, Prof. K.B. Archak from Karnatak, Prof. N.P. Unni from Kerala, Prof. K.R. Joshi, 
Prof. Madhusudan, S. Penna from Nagpur, Prof. Roopkishore Shasri from Haridwar. Prof. B.B. Choubey, Dr. 
N.C. Panda from Punjab etc. 

Today it is with great pain that we remember some of the contributors whose articles are included in this 
volume, are no more with us in this celebration. Prof. B.B. Choubey from Hoshiarpur, Prof. Nalini Sadhale from 
Hyderabad, Prof. Arjunwadkar from Pune, Prof. K.R. Joshi from Nagpur, Prof. Achytananda Dash from Sagar, 
Prof. Narayan Gopal Dongre from Varanasi left for their heavenly abode. 

Now it is our pleasant duty to record our gratefulness and express our thanks to those who were directly 
or indirectly responsible in organizing the celebration. To start with, it was Prof. P.G. Lalye who has a major share 
of contribution right from its inception till its completion. He has always served as an academic director of all 
our activities. Prof. S.K. Lai who has great regards and appreciations towards Prof. R.N. Dandekar has read most 
of the portions of the volume and his constructive suggestions have improved the quality of this volume. I 
sincerely record their involvements and academic cooperation in our research programmes. We heartily thank to 
all the contributors for their research papers. Our colleagues of the Centre and the Department are always 
cooperative. We thank them for their help and support. Finally we thank C.P. Gautam, Bharatiya Kala Prakashan, 
New Delhi for publishing this volume. 

Prof. Batakishore Dalai 


Dandekar Jay anti, 17 th March 2014. 


Prof. RavindraAmbadasMuley 
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VEDA 
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1 

SANSKRIT IS THE VEDIC LANGUAGE AND 
VEDIC PERIOD IS THE PERIOD OF SANSKRIT 

Prof B.B. Chaubey 

The authentic evidence of existence and prevalence of a language of the people is twofold : one the literature 
and the other people, currently speaking that language. The study of a language based on people currently 
speaking the language, is possible when the people speaking that language are before us. Study of modem 
language comes under this category. But so far the study of an ancient language is concerned, it is not possible 
without literature written on that language. We are fortunate enough to have preserved the most ancient language 
of the world and a large literature composed in the language through oral tradition from generation to generation, 
sometimes even, without knowledge the meaning thereof. It was because of great respect of the people, residing 
here, to that literature which we call Veda, the source of all knowledge as well as the most ancient literature of 
the world. We have preserved that ancient literature in the form of Samhitas, Brahmanas Aranyakas and the 
Upanisads. We have also preserved a large number of auxiliary literature called Vedanga through which the Veda 
was understood and practised in daily life of the people, in the form of Siksa, Vyakarana, Nirukta, Chandas, Kalpa 
and Jyotisa. Among these the Siksa, Vyakarana and Chandas were mainly devoted to the study of the language 
of the Veda, the Nirukta to the both language and meaning of the Veda, and the Kalpa, sub-divided into Srauta, 
Grhya, Dharam and Sulbasutra to the observance of code of conduct in one’s individual, family and social life, 
as prescribed in the Vedas. As stated above this vast literature continued to be passed on from generation by oral 
tradition, but with the growth of time due to gradual decay of the memory of the people the vast Vedic literature 
began to be written down on the material available at that time, such as birch-bark, palm-leaves, clothes etc. and 
preserved in the families in various scripts, prevalent in different parts of the country. There was no problem in 
understanding the texts as the language was Sanskrit understood and spoken by all elite and literary persons. At 
a late date it appeared that the language of the common people was a little bit different from the language used 
in the text and spoken by elite persons. But it was understood by the common people too. But after some time 
literature began to be composed in the language of the people. Consequently, these languages began to be studied 
from the linguistic point of view. Their grammar was prepared by the scholars. When their grammar was prepared 
they took a definite shape and huge literature composed in these languages too. With the advent of Buddhism and 
Jainism these popular spoken languages of the people assumed forms known as Pali and Prakrit. The common 
language of the people in which the teachings of Buddha were recorded began to be called Pali and, the language 
in which Mahavlra preached was called Ardha Magadhi, a sub-variety of Prakrit. This Prakrit also underwent 
different shapes such as Magadhi, Ardhamagadhi, Maharastrl, SaurasenI, PaisacI etc. Out of these such Prakrit 
languages Apabhramsa language developed and from them the later modern Indian languages developed and 
today spoken in different parts of the country. Thus, one can easily understand that all languages spoken today 
have their origin in the language of the Veda as the latter is the most ancient language of the world. 

The discovery of Sanskrit language by European scholars at the end of 18th century was the starting point 
from which developed the study of the comparative philology of the Indo-European language and the whole 
science of modern linguistics. Many works on Sanskrit Grammar came into existence. We may make reference 
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Veda 


to Wackemagel’s ‘Altindische Grammatic’, Thumb’s ‘Handbuch des Sanskrit. Doctrine of Indo-European theory 
was systematically presented in the early 19th century in Brugmann’s ‘Grundriss’. T Burrow attempted to present 
a consistent account of the comparative Grammar of Sanskrit, based on the evaluation of new evidence. European 
scholarship also started the study of Sanskrit in the direction of investigation of the influence of the pre-Aryan 
in its later stages, Accordingly they divided the development of Aryan language into three stages. 

1. Indo-European language 

2. Indo-Iranian languages 

3. Indo-Aryan languages 

According to them, in greater part of India today languages are spoken which are derived from a single form 
of speech which was introduced into India by invaders from the North-west more than 3000 years ago. The 
invading peoples were known in their own language as Arya, word which is also commonly used as an adjective 
meaning ‘noble’ ‘honourable’. Behind them in Central Asia remained kindred people, who eventually occupied 
the plateau of Iran, as well as large tracts of Central Asia. These people used the same name of themselves, in 
Avestan Airya, and from the genitive plural of this word the modem name Iran was ultimately derived. In 
conformance with this usage the term Aryan was now used as the common name of these people and their 
languages, alternatively the term Indo-Iranian is commonly used to distinguish the Indian branch from the Iranian 
they coined the term ‘Indo Aryan’ as applied to language it covers the totality of language and dialects from this 
source from the earliest times to the present day. For practical purpose, to distinguish three periods they coined 
words old-Indo-Aryan, Middle Indo-Aryan and Modem Indo-Aryan. 


But this theory of European scholars regarding Aryan invasion has now been emphatically rejected by the 
scholars in the light of new evidences available to us most important among them being the existence of Sarasvatl 
cult. Sanskrit was not the language of so-called invading Aryans but the language of the people originally residing 
in the Sapta-Sindhu Pradesh, the craddle of Aryan Culture. The existence of a most refined and meaningful 
language of the people of the land is evident in the hymns of the Rgveda itself, the most ancient literature of the 
world. A seer says : 


THjfad Pdd<HI WIT cfTcIRtfidl 

3TTT WBT: WJlfd WTrf cfTfETII 


(RV.X. 71.2) 


‘Where the wise ones utter the speech with mind purifying (according to stem or root and the termination) 
like parched corn-flour with a crible. Here men of equal knowledge know the knowledge of one another. In their 
speech the suspicious goddess of wealth (i.e. the knowledge of meaning) is hidden.’ 

It is important to note that the language which people spoke and used in their literary activity was meaningful. 
Not a single word is meaningless. The RV also clearly mentions the division of speech in seven parts which may 
be seven declesions (vibhaktis) or seven musical tones (Sapta Svarah), an evidence of the existence of a very 
refined language. The seer says : 

TTf W 3Tf^T TT ^Rtll (RV. X. 71.3) 

‘The wise ones followed the path of speech with sacrifice and found it (the Vak) entered in the seers. Having 
brought it they revealed or placed it at many places. The seven forms of speech are seven vibhaktis or seven 
musical tones, or seven metres as its component parts, used in their language.’ 

The Atharvaveda not only talks of seven vibhaktis of a word but their uses in three numbers-singular, dual 
and plural : 
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^ fjTOT: mRajPh fsr^T temlui fsnjTT:! 
ciHHiPasfc n rmi <pcft ara (av. l.i.i) 

‘May Vacaspati the Lord of speech put in me today the power of the seven into three i.e. twenty-one forms 
of the body of speech assuming all forms.’ This prayer at the time of Vidyarambha, the beginning of study, 
emphasises the significance of the eloquence as a power of speech in all component parts of a word. 

This characteristic of a language is equally found in the language of the Veda as well as the Sanskrit, a 
specific designation of the language of the literature composed after the Vedic literature. As a matter of fact there 
is no fundamental difference between the Vedic language and the Sanskrit, the difference being in the matter of 
restrictions in the usages of words, and their forms. In the course of development many Vedic usages have become 
obsolete and were not seen in later writings. The Vedic linguistic usages have been very carefully studied in the 
Pratisakhyas and the Siksa literature. But they were of no help for the study of later Sanskrit writings. The 
grammar of Panini became the main source and base for prescribing rules for the Sanskrit language. By the time 
of Yaska long before Panini the Vedic language had been fixed and had its separate appellation, in comparison 
to later Sanskrit. 

Vedic Language 

In the history of languages, whatever material is available so far, the Mantra-Literature, preserved in forms 
of Nivids and the four Samhitas of the Vedas, is the most ancient one. The language in which this Mantra-literature 
has been composed is generally known as Vedic language, and this designation has now been universally accepted. 
Under the scope of this designation also come the language of the Brahmanas, the Aranyakas and the Upanisads, 
as these, too, are regarded as the composite part of the Vedic. As a matter of fact, the language of the Mantras, 
the Brahmanas, the Aranyakas and the Upanisads represent different strata of Vedic language which it had 
undergone in the course of time. Though the designation ‘vaidika’ for the language of the Vedas is most common, 
other designations have also been given to it with a view to making it distinct from other language, or to highlight 
its specific character under its different stratification. 

Nomenclature 

(i) Vak : In the RV a general designation given to language is Vak 1 . Wherever the seers talk about language 
they use the term Vak. The Nighantu enumerates 57 names of Vak 2 which have synonymically been used by the 
seers of the Vedas. These names are 1. s'lokah 2. dhara, 3. ida, 4. gauh, 5. gauri, 6. gandharvi, 7. gabhira, 
8. gambhira, 9. mandra, 10. mandrajani, 11. vast. 12. vani, 13. vanici, 14. vanah, 15. pavih, 16. bharati, 17. 
dhamanih, 18. nadi, 19. mend, 20. medih , 21. surya, 22. sarasvati, 23. nivit, 24. svaha, 25. vagnuh, 26. upabdih, 
27. mayuh, 28. kakut, 29. jihva, 30. ghosah, 31 svarah, 32. s'abdah, 33. svanah, 34. rk., 35. hotra, 36. gih, 37. 
gatha, 38. ganah, 39. dhena, 40. gnah, 41. vipa, 42. nana, 43. kas'a, 44. dhisana, 45. nauh, 46. aksaram, 47. mahi, 
48. aditih, 49. s'aci, 50. Vak, 51. anustup, 52. dhenuh , 53. valguh, 54. galda, 55. sarah, 56. suparni, and 57. 
bekura. ( Vigh. 1.11) 

No doubt, many of these names have been used in Vedic literature as denoting different literary devices 
(such as s'loka, nivit, rk, gatha, etc.), qualities of speech (such as gabhira, gambhira, mandra, etc.) and grammatical 
terms (such as svara, svana, s'abda, ghosa, etc.), these names were very commonly used for language. A study 
of these words may throw some important light on the Vedic concept of language. 

(tl) Arsa : Another designation given to language, spoken at the time of the compositions of the Vedas, is 
Arsa. Since the Samhitas are collection of mantras composed by the seers, and no other literature, or written 
record of that early period is available, it is held that these mantras have been composed in that very language 
which the seers spoke. Since that language was spoken by the Rsis ,hence its designation is Arsa. It may be pointed 
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out that the word Arsa occurs neither in any of the Samhitas^or in the Brahmanas in the sense of language. This 
designation seems to have been given to the language of the mantras with a view to distinguishing it from the 
language used by the Acaryas, called Sanskrit of the post Vedic period, which, in comparison to Vedic language, 
was called Anarsa 2 . This designation was very common in the Sutra-period. If the formation, or use of a word 
was not in accordance with the rules as prescribed by Panini or Katyayana, that was called Arsa-prayoga. The 
Arsa-prayoga in Sanskrit writing was taken as one of the criteria to fix the chronology of texts. If more Arsa- 
prayogas are found in a text that was regarded as older than that in which Arsa-prayogas ware lesser. 

(hi) Chandas : Another designation of the similar nature, given to the language of a Vedas, is Chandas. The 
Aitareya Aranyaka refers to a Chandah-purusa consisting of syllables . 1 Since no language is without alphabet, 
here Chandas seems to be a common designation of a language. Since the Ait.Ar. here also mentions the Aksara- 
samamnaya beginning with (a), it is clear that by Chandas the Ait. Ar means that language of the Vedas. The 
Pratisakhyas and Panini use this term for the language of the Vedas. The Rk-prat clearly says that a person 
desiring to understand Chando-bhasa must know gurutva, laghuta, sdmya, hrasva, dirgha, pluta, etc . 1 Here is a 
clear cut reference to the Chando-bhasa for the language of the Vedas. The Vaj.prat. in a sutra clearly refers to 
the prescription of certain rules regarding accent ( svara ) and grammatical formation ( samskara ) in the language 
of the Vedas, i.e. Chandas \ Panini in his sutras bahulam chandasi*, and in many other 5 sutras invariably uses the 
term Chandas for the language of the Vedas. Actually, the word Chandas is a designation of the language of the 
mantras, and it was used as such to distinguish it from the language of the Brahmanas. Yaska and Panini nowhere 
use this term for the language of the Brahamanas. Max Muller, however, confines chandastva to the language of 
the RV only which according to him, is ‘a language not broken by literary usage’. 

(iv) Ary a : Another name given to the language of the Vedas is Ary a. Vedas are the products of the Aryans, 
hence, the language of the Vedas is the language spoken by the Aryans, i.e. Arya-bhasa. Yaska and Patanjali also 
refer to Arya-bhasa . 1 But this Arya-bhasa does not seem to be confined only to the language of the Vedas. It is 
applicable also to the language spoken in the Aryavarta even in the times of Yaska and Patanjali. 

In the beginning of linguistic study of Sanskrit language in Western countries, the name ‘ Aryan ' was given 
to the language which was supposed to be common source of all the languages coming under Indo-European 
Family. Later on this name began to be used for the language of India only, commencing from Vedic language 
to the modern Indian languages, broadly divided into three groups, viz., (i) Ancient Indo -Aryan (AIA) comprising 
Vedic and Sanskrit, (it) Middle Indo-Aryan comprising, Hindi, Punjabi, Bengali, Marathi, Gujarati, etc. The 
existence of a socalled Indo-Aryan or Indo-European language, prior to the Vedic language, was merely a 
hypothesis of Western scholars. Actually, upto the present knowledge, no literature, prior to the Vedas, is available 
anywhere in the world. So, it would be in the fitness of things to admit that the Arya-bhasa is the Vedic language, 
which has been developed under many stages upto the present day. 

(v) Anvadhydya : Another name given to the Vedic language is Anvadhydya. This designation has been used 
by Yaska to distinguish the Vedic language from the language of the common people called ‘Bhasa 'prevalent in 
the time of Yaska. By this time Sanskrit language had come to a stage which was practically free from Vedic 
peculiarities and had assumed a character almost identical with the classical Sanskrit. From the language of the 
Samhitas and the Brahmanas it was distinguished as the ‘Bhasa ' which, in all probability, refers to the literary 
style current in Yaska’s time. For the first time in the history of Sanskrit the later aspect of language was put vis- 
a-vis its earlier one by Yaska. While referring to the peculiar usages of the Vedic language and prevalent language 
of the time, he uses the term Anvadhydya for the former . 1 the use of the word Anvadhydya for Vedic language 
indicates that in the time of Yaska Vedic language was only a subject of study, not used in the current language. 

(vi) Chandobhyasta : Pt. Madhusudan Ojha, who has written so many books on Veda-Vijhana, and through 
them given a new dimension to the Vedic studies, has given a new name chandobhyasta to the Vedic language. 
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He holds that the language of the Vedas is different from Sanskrit and it had also developed its own script known 
as Pathyasvasti. He has also given this name of the Vedic alphabet, consisting of 97 letters ( varnas). In his books, 
namely Pathyasvasti, Pada-nirukta and Varnasamiksa he has discussed the concept and the nature of Vedic 
language. There is a book entitled Chandobhyasta which he has written in Vedic language. In his Pathyasvasti 
he says 

e(U|fu^<t^|t||^rn RefRT:ll 

Whatever be the name of Vedic language, it is clear that it is the most ancient language of the world, as no 
literary record is available in any of the languages as old as the Vedas specially the RV. 

Points of Similarity and Dissimilarity between Vedic Language and the Sanskrit 

1. Both Vedic and Sanskrit are similar in the treatment of Nama, Akhyata, Upasarga and Nipata. However, 
in the case of Upasarga there are some differences. In the Vedic language Upasargas are not as a rule placed 
together with the verbal forms. They may come together, they may come separately. For example in 

cflqff ai St RpRR (RV. 1.154.1) St is not combined with RfarR, whereas in Sanskrit it is always associated with 
verb (cf. RRRRf: P*4ldfa). An upasarga coming side by side with a verb may be put together as forming a 
compound when the verb is accented, e.g. R: RlfaMlPi fand ■HIIr ( RV. 1.154.1) Here fa is compounded with 
Rd as the latter is accented. For Vedic Upasarga Panini prescribes a rule 1 °RR%RT?R\ according to which an 
Upasarga and a verb may be intervened by other words, e.g. R RT fa^: °fl4 u l (RV. 1.154.2). Here the 

Upasarga pra and the verb -Hn^cl have been intervened by R\ fa^:. 

2. The Sanskrit language has preserved all sounds of the Vedic language. ^ and mR sounds are found only 
in the language of the RV and in some of the other recensions too, but these sounds are not found in Sanskrit. 
The Rgveda Pratisakhya prescribes a rule in this regard— 

rrrr r ^Frft ^rnr: i 

oo$chKH l i)Pa R RR RTRT RRTIT: RFJR'RT RRRRTI 

J551 RToofT RTR PHdVfdlPi ^ 44 - 411^111 (RV-Prat. 1.51.52) 

The same ^ and R sounds, coming between the two vowels, are pronounced as and raft. These two 
sounds have been preserved even today in the pronunciation of Hindi speaking people and these are separately 
shown in Devanagarl script as R and R. In some recensions these sounds are pronounced as R and Rt>. 

3. Euphonic combinations of vowels or consonants with following vowels or consonants occur in Vedic as 

well as Sanskrit language, but some differences are very conspicuous in the Vedic language. For example : 

(0 the contraction of R + R and Ri + R or R + R> sometimes does not occur, e.g. RRfal + Rffa: = 

RRfaT Rffa:, Rte + RR = Rfe RR; ^ + RTfa: = ^ RR*f:l 

( ii ) R or RT followed by Ri is never contracted to R^ in the Vedic language; e.g. R + Ri’pR: = R Ri’J’R:; 

R*JRI + RiRRT = R*JRT RjRRT; TPR + RtRR: = RRT RiRR:l But in Sanskrit following R 4 regularly 

becomes R\, e.g. RRT + RtRR: = RRffa:, RRT + Rtfa: = RRfa:, etc. 

(iii) Contraction of d and 3d vowels with following R vowel resulting into RR and 3d occurs in both Vedic 
and Sanskrit languages. But in the Veda it is subject to certain conditions. R + R or 3d + R contracts 
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into R5 or 3Tt5 when preceding R or 3=ff is at the end of a Pada and 37 in the beginning of a Pada, e.g. 
77 'T: TJTftsrft Tjwft (RV. 1.1.9). 37T ^ qjJT ?fKpft ^ 37TfcTT7T (RV. 

1.89.1). Exceptions to this rule are also found in the RV, but these too have been regulated under certain 
rules (Sec Rk Prat. 2.35-50). 

(»v) (a) In contraction of proceeding T* and ft with following vowels (except 31) q; and ft become 37 and 
31T respectively; e.g. ft + ft + ^77T: = H ^771:, 3E#cl^ 3 = 31-ft d 41 "3. This 

euphonic combination is found in the Vedic language only, not in the classical Sanskrit where tt and 
ft regularly become 37T, and 377^ respectively. 

( b ) In the contraction of preceding 3ft and 3ft with the following vowels, the result is two fold. When 
the following vowel is labial (T or 3ft) the preceding 3Tt and 3ft become 31 and 3U respectively, 
e.g. 4iftl + = W*7 T*ft + 3 = T’T T; and when the following vowel is non¬ 
labial the preceding 3ft and 3ft become 31^ and 37T^ respectively; e.g. wftt + 37T = ^Pl^T 

eft + 5^1'"ft + dlfW'f). In classical Sanskrit in both the cases 3ft and 3ft are changed into 
31'f and 3U^ respectively, irrespective of the fact whether the following vowel is labial or non-labial 
(cf. q,dl5iidNid: - Pa. VI. 1.78). In this case the Panini Sutra TTN: clearly mentions the 

peculiarity of this euphonic combination of the Rgveda. 

(v) A peculiar contraction of final T preceded by 3U, ^, ‘31 and ^4 vowels, and followed by any vowels 
or some words (enumerated in the Rk Pratisakhya) is found in the RV. 

(a) When T is preceded by 37T and followed by any vowel, or some-words, it is dropped and preceding 

37T is naslised, (ffi: 373^7*7: wfttsfft Wl^:l Rk Prat. 4.65) e.g. RFPf + = Rftf 

(cf. : in classical Sanskrit); 

( b) When T is preceded by i, "37 and W and followed by any vowel it is changed into \ and preceding 

vowel is nasalised, e.g. + ^ = wfe; + fRTT = + 37fft = 

etc. This euphonic combination is not found in the classical Sanskrit. 

(vz) Being similar to classical Sanskrit in general the Vedic declension has the following specialities which 
are not found in the former : 

(a) The dual form of 37-ending stems in nominative, accusative, vocative terminate in 3TT in addition 

to 3ft e.g. 'imem-dmcftl. This tendency is also found in stems ending in T, also, e.g. 

3^3- 11 -3^3-ft; all dual forms of any stem terminating in 3ft show this tendency fftrTTT-fftcrft; 
TMT-Tlftt. etc. 

(b) 37-ending stems (masculine) terminate in 3TT in plural of nom. and voc. in addition to 37I7f e.g. 

(c) 3T-ending stems (neuter) terminate in -3TT in addition to -37fft in nom. accu. plural, e.g. fftM-fasMlfd; 

(d) 37-ending stems (Masc. and Neut.) terminate in 37T in addition to T71 in instrumental singular, e.g. 
fftrqT-f5r^ar 
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(e) ^Lending stems (Masc. and Neut.) terminate in PfF: in addition to in Instr. plural, e.g. 

(/) 31-ending stems (Masc.) terminate in in addition to in Locative singular e.g. FFRTT-FTF^. 

In all these cases the Sanskrit has preserved the latter forms. 

(vii) (a) 1-ending stems (in Nom. and Accu. plural, Neut.) terminate in t in addition to e.g. ^1-^1 Pi; 
f^T-Pl^lPl, etc. 

( b ) 1-ending stems (Masc., Neut) terminate in 3TT in addition to sf), in Loc. sing., e.g. 

3Tn^TT-STF^ff, etc. 

(vii) In Vedic language some of the stems are found ending in both vowel as well as consonant declining in 
all cases accordingly e.g. ff*Ff > TFt-ffsFft-fftFT: etc. 

(ix) Stems ending in ^ are used even without the declensional suffix in locative sing, in addition to that with 
suffix; e.g. %F*F(-*F^PT; ^fhFf-^flFpT, etc. 

(x) The pronominal stems terminate variously in Vedic language, e.g. 

□ 3TW\ > FT*(-3TTF*I-3TTFF^ in Nom. Ace. dual; W-FIFf in Dative sing., 3TF^-37FT«Ff in Dative 

plu. in loc. sing. 3TF)-3TFfTg in loc.plu. 

□ in Nom. du; r^T-r^TT in Instr. sing.; > n Ablative dual : 

in Genitive dual; in Loc. sing; in Loc. Plu. 

□ > cTT-cT^—c^TcIj Fff-cFT in Nom. Ace. dual. 

□ IFF, > 3TFTT-3FFTT in Instr. (fern) sing.; PFt: in Gen. (Masc.) dual. 

□ TF-It is inflected as a noun except in Loc. sing (masc.) and Gen. sing (fern.), which have pronominal 
forms Wp-Hq and 1FFF: respectively. 

□ cF-It is inflected like in Masc. Fern, and Neut. e.g. cF:, cF, cF*L cFF^tl 

It may be pointed out that pronominal stems rF, FF, cF are not found in the Classical Sanskrit. 

(xi) Conjugation : Vedic conjugation has following special features : 

(a) The roots of the finite verb, to which conjugational suffixes are added fall into four systems-Present- 
system, Perfect system, Aorist system and Future-system. 

(b ) No FFj (root) is restricted to a specific TF (group); I 

(c) No restriction in the use of Atmanepada and Parasmaipada e.g. NFfct-FF^ (3rd sing); 
qFF-qF^-FTFFtFTT (2nd Plu.). 

(d) Subjunctive, Injunctive and Pluperfect are peculiar to the Vedic language; e.g. FFTfF, FFTcf, TFJRf 

FfFb, 3FTUqt^, “ 51 %, WFFf, WFFT, 3FTTmt, etc. 

(e) Aorist-system with multiple forms is frequent in the Vedic Language e.g. 3FJ$F(, FSFTFf, STHi^. 

FFtsT, #1#, 3^rqait|, Flftgil, STFpFFTcTTT, 3FFfF2Ff, SlfFFF,, fFFT«FL etc. 
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{xii) Use of various infinitives is the special feature of Vedic language. In Classical Sanskrit only is used 
but in Vedic language they arc formed by adding following suffixes—3T^, 

33*4% ^*4% ?T*4, ?T*4% cl4, cl4g\ c^as noted by Panini (III. 4.9) e.g. 14%^% STRUTT; ^4, 

"3^4, ^<4 , qd4-qci^ , ^44-3344, 33fcTW%, c +>ciT:; TPffTl, *34R, etc. 

( xiii ) Vedic language is governed by the rules of accent viz., Udatta, Anudata, Svarita and Pracaya, whereas in 
classical Sanskrit accents are not used. 

These above mentioned special features of Vedic language in comparison to later classical Sanskrit may lead 
one to form an idea that the former is quite different from the latter. The different appellations used for Vedic 
language too, as discussed above may also lead to the same conclusion. But when we look into the nature of Vedic 
and Classical Sanskrit language it appears that there is no fundamental difference in the two. Vedic language is 
a very rich language, not strictly governed by the rules of man-made grammar. It was but natural that varieties 
of usages in declension, conjugation, suffixes and many other forms may have been in prevalence in the language. 
But in the classical period many Vedic forms might have become out of use. In the time of Yaska there were three 
types of Vedic words 

(z) Those which were neither current nor intelligible. 

(ii) Those which were current but had undergone a semantic or morphological modification with the result 
that they were no longer current in their original meaning or form in later period. 

(iii) Those which were both current and intelligible in their original form and meaning. 

As a result of this development Vedic language in course of time began to lose its flexibility of grammatical 
usages. After Panini, it has assumed a classical form which was completely bereft of peculiar Vedic usages. It 
has preserved the spirit of the Vedic language in such a way that it has become a continuing link with Vedic 
culture. It has inherited the Vedic language and culture with all its religiosity, as a daughter to her mother, and 
in this sense it is called Devabhasa. So there is no wonder when we say Sanskrit in the Vedic language and the 
Vedic period is the period of Sanskrit. To authenticate this statement we may quote the mantra- 

wrfqg IdddHI TTTrTt ^ sftTT *RTfT cJMMsbdl 

3T3T RUN: TTWfa ^T^^Tf%HTfkr cnfETII (RV. X. 71.2) 

which may equally be applied to Sanskrit. 
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Lord Krsna says : 


fUM^cOilfM ^umPm ^m^:i 
^P^^IU II m-MlffM ^rHTII Gita 10.22' 

Generally, the Rgveda holds an exalted first place in the four Vedas. Then why does the Lord identify himself 
with the Samaveda, and thus bestow on it the greatest honour? 

This question was raised, in 1944, by Bimalacharan Dev. ‘How is it that the third in the enumeration is the 
most excellent of the Vedas?.’ 2 He did not provide any answer. 

In the same year in July, 1944, Jagadish Chandra Mitra also touched upon the same issue 3 . His answer was: 
‘The musical, magical and ritualistic nature of the Samaveda accounts for its supreme status as given in the Gita 
( 10 . 22 ).’ 

According to B.G. Tilak, in the path of devotion prominence is given to the musical Samaveda over the 
ritualistic Vedas consisting of Yajna and yagas, and, in his opinion, this is the simple reason for saying “I am, 
Samaveda among the Vedas.” 4 

The commentators on this verse of the Gita Veiikatanatha, Purusottama, and Nllakantha opine that it is the 
musical nature of the Samaveda that Krsna identifies himself with it. 5 

Sanskrit texts mention that there was one original ( mula ) Veda which was later divided into four as we have 
it. Vlsnu P says: 


eRTtfrT 



VisnuP 3.2.18. 


Similarly, VayuP 60. 7; 8; 11 says : 

f^FTl ^fl ^ 41cUiW8pvll7ll 

0,3He*TlW«lrtje*rc|l T7T:I 

^4^* oEnr3py^:ii8il 

-^rft WRT: MUI¥l4: xrf?PT:l 
tvTJH jfrT 7§tnrft ^tf^T:ll111l 

This Puranic view has been accepted by modem scholars. K.A. Nilakanta Sastri 6 says : ‘In the tradition in 
which they have come down to us, the Vedas are properly speaking ‘ disjecta membra ’ (fragments, scatterd 
remains) of one great whole.’ 
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R.N. Dandekar opines: Originally there was one Ur-Veda, out of which the four Vedas came to be 
evolved later. 7 

In order to find out an answer to the question raised in the beginning, it will be worth while to survey the 
order in which the four Vedas have been enumerated in Vedic and post-Vedic literatures, and the place in which 
a Veda is found in the list, particularly that of the Samaveda. 

1. Enumeration of the Vedas 

In Vedic literature, whenever there is an occasion of enlisting two Vedas, or three Vedas, or four Vedas, the 
Rgveda is placed first in the count. Below is an inventary of such enumerations. 

Two Vedas : 

Rk and Saman 

RV 5.44.14; 15; 10.85.11; AV 7.56.1; 10.5.30; 10.4; 11.3.14; 14.1.11. 

Three Vedas : 

Rk, Saman, Yajus 

AVI. 57.1; 10.7.14; 9.6.2; 11.9.5; 8.14; 9.24; 10.23; 12.1.38; 15.6.8; 9. 

Gita 9.17. 

Rk, Yajus, Sdma 

AV 10.7.20; 15.3.6. 6-8; VS 36.1; GB 2.2.14; Baudh DS 2.5.8.14; AB 1.22; 5.32 (25.7); 5.33 (25.8); SB 5.8. 
3-6; 10.5.1.1; 2; 5; 14.4.3.12. BrUp 1.5.5; Sadvims Br 1.5.8; 4.1.2; 14.5.4.10; (BrUp 2.4.10). 

ChUp 3.1-3; TB 3.10.11.3-4; ManuS 1.21-23. 

Four Vedas : 

Rk. Sdma, Chandas (AV), and Yajus 

RV 10.90.9; AV 19.6.13 

Rk, Gayatra (Sdma), Jdtavidyd (AV); Yajhasya-mdtrd (YV) 

RV 10.71.11; Mark?. 102.1 

Rcah, Sdmdni, Bhesajd (AV), Yajumsi 

AV 11.6.14 

Rk, Yajus, Sdma, Atharva 

ChUp 7.1.2.4; BrUp 2.4.10; MaitrUp 6.32; TaitUp 2.3.3; MundAJp 1.1.4; 

Renou’s Vedic Bibliography : RV, AV, SV, YV, ; Dandekar’s Vedic Bibliography : RV, AV, SV, YV, , M. 
Winternitz* RV, AV, SV, YV, ; It is very rare that the Sama-Veda occurs alone, if at all, only in the liturgical texts. 

Only Samaveda : TS 4.1.10.5; VS 12.4; SB 6.7.2-4 
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2. Relation between Rgveda and Samaveda 

The above survey reveals that the Samaveda has never been placed as the first in the enumeration of the 
four Vedas. 

In fact, the Rgveda and Samaveda are closely related. And Samans and Rks arc regarded as forming a 
mithuna like a wife and husband. 

3rets^rfw tit et mwR'f 

ri i fct^ ^ RETE VMIMI 14.2.71 

(‘He am I, she thou, Saman am I, Rk thou; heaven I, earth thou; let us come together here, let us generate 
progeny. ’-Whitney) ’ 9 

JaimUp 3.15.5-8 describes the sequence of creations of different phenomena by Prajapati. Rgveda was 
created by him from Bhuh (fern.) and Samaveda from Svar (Mase.). 

ChUp 1.1.2 states that the rasa (essence) of speech is Rk, essence of Rk is Saman. The same Upanisad 
(1.6.1-6;7.1-3) mentions that a Saman rests on the Rk. Therefore, the Saman is sung as resting on the Rk. 

The Samaveda contains 1810 verses including 261 which are repetitions. Among them, all but 75 verses are 
found in the Rgveda. The rest are found mostly in the 8th and 9th Mandalas. Even the 75 verses are found partly 
in other Vedic Samhitas and ritual texts. Some verses in the Samaveda are merely words and small phrases that 
are found scattered in the Rgveda. They do not have any significant meaning. 

Further, the first part of the Samaveda, the Arcika, consists of 585 single Res and various Samans belong 
to them. The Samans are bom out of Res. Therefore, the Res are called the yoni (womb) from which sama- 
melodies are bom." 

Even in the Gita, a first place has been assigned to the Rgveda. 

ftfiTTFRET EEETt RETT RETT f'ETTR^: I 

TTf^TTt^TTRjRREEE^R ^Tll Gita 9.17 

3. Importance of Samaveda in the Vedic Corpus 

Among the four Vedas, the Rgveda and the Atharvaveda are regarded as primary in character. The composition 
of the Samaveda is only a musical rendition of some of the mantras of the Rgveda.' 1 Both the Sukla Yajurveda 
and the Krsna Yajurveda conceptually belong to the Brahmana period, for, both of them are ritualistic in nature. 1 ' 
The musical character of the Rgveda accent also indicates the priority or at least the contemporaneousness of the 
Rgveda over the Samaveda , u 

It is not, however, that the Samaveda is not accorded importance in Vedic corpus. There are some references 
that give importance to the Samaveda. RV 10.59.2 mentions: 

REFJ TE* WeM-EH RETE? E REE SETTfEI 

(‘Here is the Saman for wealth and food in plenty’.-Tr. Griffith). 

RV 10.130.2 : 

ETETft ETpFETETEJRtrT^I 

(‘They [gods] made the Saman-hymns their wearing shuttles’-Tr. Gr.). 

SB 11.5.6.6 states that Samans are Soma libations to the gods. One who chants Samans daily satisfies the 
gods with Soma libations, and, they being satisfied, satisfy him. 15 
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The opinion of S.V. Ganapath’ 16 that the Samaveda and the Yajurveda are more ancient than the Rgveda 
cannot be taken seriously in lack of any cogent proof provided by him. Moreover, Vcdic, post-Vedic texts, and 
ancient and modern scholars are not known to subscribe to such a parochial view. 

4. Samaveda vis-a-vis Vedic Divinites : 

Let us find if there is any relation between the Samaveda and some of the Vedic divinities that may be 
helpful for finding an answer to the question. 

The Sun and the Saman 

Prajapati extracted the Rg-verses from Agni, the Yajus formulas from Vayu, and the Samans from Aditya: 

^4^:1 TTmRTTf^TT^I ChUp 4.17.1-2 

The RK verses are the orb ( mandala) of the sun and the Sama-tunes are the light ( arcih) of the sun (SB 
10.5.1.5). One should meditate on the sun as a sevenfold Saman (ChUp 2.9.1). 17 ChUp 1.6.3 mentions that the 
sun is the Saman (dyaurevarkah adityah sama). n The singing of the great Saman causes the sun to shine: 

3T5fcr P7& Trm RV 8.29.10 

In fact, the three Vedas have been connected with the three divisions of a day. In the morning, the sun moves 
in the sky with the Rk verses, in the middle of the day, he stands in the Yajurveda', and in the evening, he is 
magnified by the Samaveda (TB 3.12.9.2). 

Further, the four directions are also associated with the four Vedas, namely, the East with the Rgveda, the 
South with the Yajurveda, the West with the Atharvaveda and the North with the Samaveda (TB 3.12.9.1). 

Indra and Samans 

Sama chanting increases the strength of Indra (RV 8.16.9). Therefore, people sing a Saman for him (RV 
1.12.2; 8.98.1; AV 20.62.5). The Udgatr is directed to sing a Saman that diffuses like divine light ( svarvit ) and 
flies to Indra like a bird (RV 1.173.1). Indra is absolved of the sin he had incurred by killing the Brahmana Vrtra 
by singing a pure Saman (RV 8.95.7). Indra hurries to a place where Samans are being chanted (RV 10.92.2). He 
is requested to hear the Samans being sung and to come to the singers with his bounties (RV 8.81.5). 

Indra and the Sun 

Indra causes the sun to shine (indrah suryam arocayat, RV 8.3.6). He is requested to make the sun visible 
to people (avih suryam krnuhi, RV 6.17.3). He makes the sun mount up in the heaven (a suryam rohayad divi, 
RV 1.7.3), and props him up there (RV 8.12.30). The expressions ‘Indra has begotten the sun and the dawn’ is 
often found in the Rgveda nA He opens the way for the sun (sa hi jisnuh pathikrt suryaya, RV 10.111.3). 19 The 
sun does not disobey the commands of Indra. At the end of his journey (in the evening), the sun loosens his horses 
because this is the decree of Indra (RV 3.30.12). 20 

Aditya and Visnu 

The identification of Visnu with Aditya has been established as early as in the Rgveda. The solar nature of 
Visnu is prominently found in the Veda. He possesses a hundred splendours (satarcas, RV 7.100.3), he sees the 
light (svardrs, RV 1.155.5), and has an aura of much brilliance (vibhutadyumna, RV 1.156.1; 8.33.6). RV 1.155.6 
mentions that Visnu sets in motion his ninety horses with four names each, like a revolving wheel. Four names 
refer to four seasons and his ninety steeds are ninety days of a year, ninety in each of the four seasons. 21 SB 
14.1.1.10 states that Visnu’s head was cut off which later became the sun. 
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The three steps of Visnu are often alluded to in the Rgveda , 22 It is believed that the three steps of Visnu is 
the diurnal course of the sun in his ascent from the horizon of the earth, through the atmosphere, to the zenith, 
namely, the solar paradise 23 . 

In post-Vcdic literatures also, the indentification of Visnu with Aditya is found. Some of the epithets and 
attributes of Visnu as found in the Visnu-sahasra-nama-stotra (MBh 13.135.14-120) point to such an identification. 
Visnu is directly called Aditya (ibid, 18; 73), and Ravi, Surya (ibid, 107). Visnu has a thousand beams (sahasrdks 
ah, ibid. 37), or a thousand feet (sahasrapdt, ibid.). He possesses a thousand eyes (sahasrdms'u, ibid. 64) and a 
thousand flames (sahasrarcih ibid, 102). 

MBh 1.59.14-16 and 12.201.15; 16 enumerates twelve names of the sun. The twelfth name is Visnu. Further, 
MBh 3.3.17-29 mentions 108 names of the sun. Visnu is one of them (vs.20). Gita 10.21 too recognizes this fact 
when Krsna says tfcu^Hi-f). 

In the Puranas, Visnu is one of the twelve Adityas (BhdgV.6. 6.386; Garud? 6.37; 38; SkandP, Brahmakhanda, 
Dharmaranya Mdhatmya, 8.43). 

Indra and Visnu 

Indra and Visnu are associated in the Rgveda. In AK4.18.il, Indra addresses Visnu as his friend (sakhe vis 
noh!). Visnu strides his three steps with the energy that he receives from Indra 14^*4, 

RV 8 . 12.27). In the Visnu-sahasranama, Visnu is called upendra (vs. 30) and also great Indra ( mahendra , vs. 42). 
In the Anugita (MBh 14.53-55), Krsna says that he is both Visnu and Sakra (ibid., 14). In MBh 1.21.12, Kadru 
prays to Indra as Visnu. 

Indra-Visnu-Krsna 

In MBh 12.43.5, Yudhisthira, addressing Krsna, sings a hymn wherein Krsna is identified with Visnu 
(Visno jisno hare Krsna vaikunttha purusottama). MBh 14.53.14 equates the two when Visnu says for himself : 

With the help of Krsna, Indra conquered the Danavas ( MBh 7.24.6) and with the grace of Krsna, Indra 
became the master of all gods (MBh 7.124.9). 24 In the Visnu-sahasra-nama (Mbh 13.135.14-120), Bhlsma tells 
Yudhisthira that Visnu and Krsna are one. Some of the epithets of Krsna are also used for Visnu. For instance, 
Visnu has been addressed as Krsna ( MBh 13.135.20; 72), as Vasudeva (MBh, ibid., 49; 87), and as Vaikuntha 
(ibid., 57), Most importantly, Visnu has been addressed as Devaklnandana (ibid., 119). 

Govind-Krsna-Indra 

The epithet govid (the finder or winner of cow or water) has been conspicuously applied to Indra in the 
Rgveda (indra rathama tistha govit, RV 10.135.5). People are exhorted to follow Govinda (Indra) (RV 10.103.6). 25 
People approach Indra for wealth because he is the lord of wealth and the winner of kine (maghonam....govidam 
is'anam raya imahe, RV 8.53.1). Even Indra’s chariot is regarded as govid (tarn rathamdhi tisthati govidam, RV 
1.82.4). 26 

In the post-Vedic literature, the epithet govid was transferred from Indra to Vasudeva-Krsna when Krsna 
came to be regarded as the chief god. 27 In the Visnu-sahasra-nama, Krsna is directly addressed as govindo 
govidampati (MBh 13.135.71). 

The epithet Govinda for Krsna occurs in the Bhagavad-Gita and the Mahabharata. Arjuna addresses 
Krsna as Govinda in Gita 1.32; 2.9. In MBh 1.19.11, it is stated that Govinda (Krsna) is so called because in the 
form of a boar, he found the earth (go) in the waters. In the MBh 12.133.11, Vasudeva (Krsna) says, “I am called 
Govinda by gods because formerly I found the earth which was lost.” 
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Krsna and the Samaveda 

Apart from the Gita 10.22, in the other parts of the Mahabharata also, the Samaveda has been connected 
with Krsna In the Visnu-sahasra-nama, Visnu (Krsna) is called trisdma, sdmagah and sama (vs.75), and in vs^ 
119, he is called sdmagdyanah. In MBh 14.53.10, Krsna says : “It is I for whom the Udgatr priest prays with loud 

songs in great sacrifices.” 


^rrffcr ttt Tfftirt 

The above conspectus of Vedic and post-Vedic divinities and their relation with the Samaveda brings out a 
very patent fact. That is, the Samaveda is connected mostly with those divinities only who are identified or 
compared with the sun. Indra-Visnu-Krsna all the three are sun gods in one way or the other. 

It has been shown above (under Surya and Sama) that the Samaveda is very closely associated with the sun. 
Indeed, the Samaveda has been created out of the sun. Therefore, it is pertinent that Krsna, as a sun-god, prefers 
the Samaveda over other Vedas and identifies himself with it. 


Therefore we aver that the close association of the sun and the Samaveda on the one hand, and the solar 
nature of Krsna (in the equation Indra-Visnu-Krsna as shown above) on the other, is the reason why the Gitakara 
identifies Krsna with the Samaveda. The ‘devotional’ or the ‘musical’ theory advanced by scholars does not hold 


good. 
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ATHARVAVEDIYA MANDUKI SIKSA* 

• • • 


Ujjwala Jha 


Introduction 

Sited is one of the six Vedangas which concentrated on the flawless recitation of Vedic mantras. Hence, it 
concerns itself with various aspects of recitation. If one knows them thoroughly, one will be able to recite the 
Vedic lore without syllables : vowels and consonants, their ways of pronunciation, the places of articulation such 
as kantha (glotis) etc., internal and external efforts of articulation, specialities of pronouncing the anusvdra and 
yama as well as ranga, the syllable h originating in the ^ cavity, those which are known as P^ l ^lq and 
WJTHfa, good ways and defects in pronouncing different syllables, different ways of counting syllables, the three 
accents ( svaras ), as the divisions of syllables into vowels, consonants, stops, semivowels, sibilants in the later 
siksas, then the short and long and also prolongated divisions of vowels etc. are amply justified. Only because 
if a student acquires mastery over all these aspects of recitation beforehand and then learns the Vedic mantras, 
he will be in a confident position to recite them properly. In short, he should know how to recite a mantra and 
how not to do so. Thus, siksd texts are the guides of a student for this. There are many siksd texts and they cover 
different aspects of pronunciation. It is not the case that each of the siksd texts covers all these aspects and this 
is the significance of different siksd. Nevertheless, there is overlapping of different topics which is but natural. 
I shall confine myself to one ^ which belongs to the (Av), for this paper, q i u^P) ftpjjj j Sj 

probably the only siksd- text related to the Av, which is available to us today. As the name suggests, it was 
composed by a sage named There are references to the views ofE^if t h e son of in the Aitareya 

Aranyaka and also in the Rkprdtisdkhya. This fact points to another that the sage Manduka belongs to very ancient 
period—certainly to the period before Panini. 


Atharvavedlya Manduki Siksa 

The text of Manduki Sisksd that we are going to consult bears the title : Atharvavedlya Mandukii Siksd. This 
is published from Varanasi in a Siksdsangraha, edited by Ram Prasad Tripathi, Professor Emeritus, Sampumananda 
Sanskrit University in 1968. The text consists of one hundred and eighty verses. Let us now look into the contents 
of the siksa and get acquainted with same. At the very outset, in the first six verses, the author talks about the 
three vrttis, namely, druid, madhyama and vilambita. He begins— 

luWl ^tRI: T[s*)It1I 


Dictionary meaning of the term vrtti is : mode or measure of pronunciation and recitation. It is nothing but 
the laya known in music. He does not simply enumerate them but also speaks about their areas of application. 
Thus, the third verse specifies : 


^TT Pc^P^d ll 
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This means druta i.e. fast speed in recitation is meant of i.e. is good for the repetition i.e. at the time of 
learning the mantras ; for the sake of understanding (the meaning of them) the mantras should be recited slowly 
i.e. the vilambita vrtti should be used and one must use the medium speed at the time of ritual when the mantras 
are to be recited for remembering the details of the ritual. One thinks, what the author wishes to communicate 
is very clear. At the time of studies i.e. after the mantra is well-learnt and it is only a matter of repetition just 
to remember it fast, one can repeat the mantra fast, but when the meaning of the mantra is to be grasped, it must 
be done slowly that is by taking proper amount of time to understand the same and hence the recitation should 
be slow, but both fast and slow speeds for recitation should not be adopted at the time of actual recitation of 
mantra in the ritual because they are useless and they are improper at that time. Why so? The author states in 
the verse five : 

({iNiyehlSMfrl, Peltf l*«tdim cPTTf ^ I 

d^K& TT ^=T PdrtfcK TT ^ TT: TTHTW U^Trfll 

One feels that it should have been in the place of Even in music, they say, if one 

sings the notes unnecessarily slow then the weakness of the svaras on the part of a student is quickly perceptible 
by the hearers, but if he does his avartana in a medium speed it may not be so. Remaining is clear. Verse no. 
Six concludes the discussion regarding vrttis by saying, one who is su-vaktra for such a teacher, all vrttis are 
flawless. In other words, if a person is an expert, it does not matter in what speed he recites the mantra, it will 
be pronounced perfectly! 

Verses seven to fourteen give details of seven notes. 

He begins— 

and states 

sNrTSJ fdNIdSJ T3TT: TErfij TTFRJI 

He, not only mentions the names of seven notes in the same manner and order we know them today, he tries 
to find the utterers of these notes in the nature as he continues— 

tt^y) ddfd H'qij met) jVEPd ^T^'l 

3T5TT ctTfcT TTFSnt EWtlll II 

ft 14t I < u) <*i) |et)V5: fet^ | 

3?^ ^3% VTf rdyid^l-1,111011 

Upto the verse number fourteen the author mentions the places of origination of these svaras and also 
assigns different colours to them whatever significance does that have. 

He says 

M'UMJtyE': 'Si^T:^i ) ehRt^T:l 

ef,dehmT^ EFSnft TTSTR: ^^nj^:ll 


RSJEEJ E^WT: Rldciuf^ «krT : | 
Idmd: EefctuiI^T: $r<)r) fq<cnifchl:ll 
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Verse 15 to 25 are about assigning different fingers to different notes and also about placing the sight and 
moving of head; verses 26-27 talk about SKi'th and He prescribes : ^ f 7 * 7 ET cpnft (the text reads 

wft but it is obvious that it should have been epuft). 

■4^ f^rTT <=41ufl srpf^i 

The author warns : 


WRW: T^TT^W: 'E ^^7^1 

TTfssfft W^uffoelMdHIBI II 



fqttl Pinf^'i^fd II 


And also assures : 


5 i til >4 hi' ll E7: T^T^rrf^rif^jT^I 

tjrft 77 h-c^ldll 


The author prescribes T^TT^T of different trees such as 3TTE, WT?T, SMWf, ftltlN, 75f47, ^77 

etc. etc. for sharp tongue (7j$E 4i< u i) and sweet voice (ET^f). How one should practise with his notes is also 
prescribed—one should practise low notes in the early morning, middle notes in midday and high pitch notes in 
the evening. It seems that fW37T7s agree on this point as in the qrfMfa fw we find, 

37TE7T ^Ariliyf^ TTTt l^^niTI 

tTT: *,1^441* Pd 77 THaiTh 77164411 
41647^ 37f7T ^ETT^ TRETr! 7^7^11 

and then : 


VTrT:77^TETrirjp^ 7|ld44lf^7rT7(| 

rm 1 41474444 tMue) '41441444)1 


Here, we find the three terms 77*2717 and cfTT used for the three octaves in music today. Even today 
it is the practice of the vocalists that they sing lower notes (<a4) before the sunrise. So these are the age old 
practices prescribed by our ancestors which have been examined through the long period of time and are followed 
by us even today. 


Verses 43 and 44 give us a beautiful simile and to teach how one should pronounce his syllables and notes: 
°4iy1 5 ^ 41 ^ (the text reads W5 but it has to be c 4l^il it is clear from the next line and I do not think 
any vydghra does this job, excepting honorable exceptions) W TpfFf More beautiful 

is the second line : *fclT 4cFT-^T«ti‘ 'd^ u lH y^efi TTgTf means what? Though it is clear from the verse he 
explains for more sukumaradhl students : 

7^ =(U|f: yqjrhoiU: *(Tt>l 4 "E7 dls^r^l 

Tiutidufy^'ld sRUrtld) 77^7^114411 


So he says as a tigress takes her little ones with teeth and how (!) EfaT W^^TEf... She has two fears 
(/) they may fall down (if she holds them lighter!) and (ii) she may scratch their skin with teeth if the pressure 
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is more (!) in the same manner one should not speak the syllables free to fall wherever they want to and one 
should not bite them so hard that they will be hurt ! 

Therefore the author speaks about how the hands with the help of fingers show different ends of sentences, 
different details of svaras and their technicalities. While stating the prominence of svaras (vowel) over vyanjanas 
(consonant) he says : 

'*T2IT TTg I 

Tcrfr wra:ii 

Then he speaks of the three accents, ^Trl, 3TJFM and^fel, different WTS, of ^fs, again seven notes, 
(72-119) avagraha and svarita after it, TTR, Wt, frcfa, SFJT^TT, ¥7=4, 414, T¥F 

and some more technical terms and technical details in this context. 

Some of his comments are interesting such as : 7T5 t¥7F ^ F FF7 I^Ph^ I It should have been TFT: 
obviously. We instantly remember the wrong practice of expressing the words as SHyF or 5*^, or 3T7*1TF 

etc. prevalent in some parts of our country. When he says : ¥ FT 6+1). ¥1 FTF^ a^pMcf h points 

to the fact of his being ancient i.e. most probably to the period prior to Hlfaifa or at least to FFcFFR as we 
remember his Vdrtika, ‘P+l+M: : fg: ¥1 It shows the difference either in space or in time of our author 

from that of FTRFTFF. 

Who can recite the Vedic lore properly by learning f?T8JT in a proper manner and who cannot, about these 
the author’s conviction is : 

F cMIrtl F cWltdl F FT I 

y-MlMId , FrMli(Pd ll157ll 

and 

FxrFlufi FFTFFT ?TftTFfh 

3TsftF FF Fr^F 71 f?T^f MKPM«rfall157ll 

Here, actually, ends the discussion regarding the proper recitation of mantras. Hereafter the author specifies 
how one can acquire f^TSTT, who can acquire it and who cannot etc. In these around thirty or so verses we find 
many general statements, some of them we already know as subhasitas 

Like- 

4MdHI TIFT? 7J 5>lWfr1 PMMlPrt+l I 

Md^*' A 0^41117311 

Though many of them are really adoptable by us, students of Sanskrit learning and also by all students of 
any discipline for that matter, still, one feels that they may not be from the pen of our author originally. I cannot 
resist the temptation of quoting some of them : 164, 65, 69, 70, 74 etc. 

£4|HlffaF ^IrMHIM^UMIciyilPAHIHJ 
F faiPfalHifaT' fF¥T fgt 1r1Mifdll164ll 


y^pjcl ■FFT^tF: 7FtHiy Hlehifac^l 
fWTcET PdMciqpId: 71 fFSIT M K fijby III6411 
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4 m xT ^ 

^ ^ ^T TOT: ^Rct^Pri l 
fe it f'jqrrgTfTO ^ riMPn 
% ni^yn ^«eh<^ "3TTT 5)^1^111161 II 

^ f^UT A TJ^rT c^WTyn^TJJ ij ^m: I 
3TTOWS3T4-TMII5J W ^ f^Frf XFT:II170II 

tr^^T ^«JT# WTT fcl-^rl TTrT^I 
TJ7#: iRflg^UI XR-TOT A f^SrfrTII174ll 

In the last verse we find the name of our author mentioned : 

fro Ittstth i ^^RhIh) 

% drcH Mii-ulri <a$J «)<*,' TT J l-e^fdll180ll 

Then the text reads : 

TTFMTI Thereafter, there is a statement according to which f?T$TT5 are thirty in 

number. 

After this there is a text of 312-lcfHD.f^iwhich gives the details of the tradition of the Atharvaveda (in the 
verses 1-7). It also gives the contents of the Av. in a nutshell. 

Observations 

Before we note our observations regarding the let us remember our great tradition with due 

reverence. That Phonetics is basically an Indian contribution has been established beyond all possible doubt. This 
well accepted fact has been acknowledged by the scholar not less than the calibre of W.S. Allen, the celebrated 
author of Phonetics in Ancient India. According to him, the order of the Indian Alphabet is more logical than of 
the International Phonetic Alphabet as it begins with <*> 4^5 the place of origination of which is closer to 

the origin of palmonic air. Even one famous linguist J.R. Firth says that it is not possible even to imagine our 
19 th Century Phonetics without the Indian grammarians and Phoneticians. He, actually, was all praise for William 
Jones who made the West familiar with the age old Indian tradition of Sanskrit language. 

If we go into the reasons of this richness of our tradition it becomes clear that because the tradition was oral, 
‘preservation of text’ was an important or perhaps the most important matter and therefore so much attention was 
paid to the accuracy in pronouncing the text. And this led to the glorious tradition of Phonetics and Phonemics 
of which every Indian should be proud. Coming to our Siksa let us concentrate on the positive aspects of the text: 

1. The siksa contains many general rules universally applicable to good speech. If one follows them properly 
one is sure to learn how to speak in a nice, pleasant manner and thus, one can become a good orator. 
(51,132.134) 

2. There are many rules which specify the positions of hand, sight, head etc. while speaking. They are really 
specific in nature. For example : 

■Hi't) ci'tiKi'cl hrobrof 114511 

or even 


14711 
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This is, as it were, teaching body language to the person concerned. We know today that body language 
is very important over and above that the words of the speaker express. 

3. There also are general rules regarding the ways of acquiring knowledge and learning as also there are 
warnings against the demolition of learning if the student docs not follow certain principles. We have 
already looked into some of them. These are guidelines for all students irrespective of space and time. 

4. While giving the definitions of ¥73, ^ we find our author saying : ^ 

71 fgTcPITT;.. etc. Which is different from which might be the later development. 

5. As our author deals with different aspects of recitation he refers to the always and covers topics like 

TRTT3T5 etc. which fall in the area of one feels that the siksa belongs to the Av which was a later 

addition to the and hence, as WT the main priest of the Av is supervisor of the ritual and is supposed 
to know the same thoroughly, our author also has covered many aspects belong to the 

6. So far as the technical terms and the technicalities of recitation occurring in our siksa are concerned, one 
feels that they will be better understood by comparing them with the other siksa texts and also by 
consulting the experts in recitation. These are beyond the scope of the present paper for obvious reasons. 

7. To say something about the less positive points regarding the very text that we have been talking about, 
the text needs to be edited properly. It has many misprints-or may be 3ITO5, hence the need of the 
edition-critical edition. 

8. The presentation of the text does not seem to be very systematic e.g. it talks about the TP3737S, then after 
dealing with some other matters it again deals with them. A proper critical edition may set the text to 
order. 

To conclude, one can choose a verse from our siksa as a message of the same. Not only of our siksa but 
it may be treated as the message of the f?T9TT as a in general : 

a a xt cf^ a -onf-mi a At 

sttfctK cZJtm 7^4^*^144:1113211 

One should not speak dryly, make dry speech, one should not shout while speaking. One should not gaze 
without blinking at the audience i.e. one should not be proud, one should speak with force without any diversion 
of mind and devoid of rage, tiredness, pain or happiness. 

After all, to learn something properly, human mind has to be clear, free from all vices, Tfa 914 
The same is true while delivering that is learnt. 
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INTERPRETATION OF THE RGVEDA BY SAYANA 

• • 


Dr. Mrs. Nalinee Chaphekar 

The Rgveda, the most ancient text is studied by scholars all over the world having different perspectives in 
mind. Scholars try to understand Rgveda with the help of grammar, philosophy and such other means. All these 
scholars first take into consideration Sayana’s view on the subject. Sayana’s commentary on the Rgveda is the 
only commentary now available on the complete text of the Rgveda. Sayana (1315-1367 A.D.) wrote the 
commentaries on the whole Vedic literature, on the four Samhitas along with the Brahmanas and the Aranyakas 
(in all 18 works). He began this tremendous work by first writing commentary on the Taittrirlya Samhita to which 
branch he himself belonged. In the introduction to the Rgveda he explains the reason for choosing the Taittrirlya 
Samhita first to comment upon, disregarding the Rgveda. He observes that the Veda has to be studied for the 
knowledge of the performance of sacrifice, which is the subject matter of the Yajurveda. The Rgveda enjoys the 
importance in the practice of recitation, japa. 

3T2T3TTTKI ^ 7TT H<oi41TssMM£)cl|dll 

-Intro, to RVp. 2 

Sayana’s full interest in the Vedic ritualism thus becomes clear. After the Taittrirlya Samhita, Brahmana and 
Aranyaka Sayana took up the Rgveda for between the Rgveda and the Samaveda the first one is more important 
for Samans are derived from rks. Before the Samhita of the Rgveda, he commented upon the Aitareya Brahmana 
and the Aitareya Aranyaka, for, the Brahmana portion is useful for the interpretation of the Mantras and the 
Samhita portion that consists of Mantras could be explained with the help of the Brahmana and Aranyaka portion. 

3TS3T TT? sU^uhdl^H -Intro, to RVp. 31 

This order of Vedic texts, which Sayana followed for writing commentaries clearly reflects his attitude 
towards Veda and decides his line of interpretation of the Rgveda. In addition to these commentaries Sayana has 
seven works to his credit viz. Subhasitasudhanidhi, Purusarthasudhanidhi, Prayscittasudhanidhi, 
Ayurvedasudhanidhi and Yajhatantra-sudhanidhi and Dhatuvrrtti. Sayana created such a vast amount of literature 
while carrying on his shoulders the great responsibility of the ministership of an empire. Sayana was a prominent 
political figure in the history of his times. He was the minister at the court of Kampana, Bukka and Harihara-II at 
Vijayanagar in 14th century A.D. Madhavacarya alias Vidyaranya the founder of Vijayanagar empire was the elder 
brother of Sayana. When king Bukka requested his minister, philosopher and guide Madhavacarya to explain the 
Vedas, Madhavacarya put this responsibility on the shoulders of his younger brother Sayana expressing full 
confidence in his abilities. King Bukka and the elder brother Madhavacarya were the promoters of and inspiration 
behind this extensive work of commenting on the whole Vedic literature. Sayana had great respect in his mind 
for his elder brother; so as a token of his profound gratefulness towards him he dedicated all his commentaries 
to Madhava by describing them as “ Madhavlya”. This word “ Madhavlya occurring in the colophons of Vedic 
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commentaries is really a puzzle to the student of the Veda. Scholars tried to solve this puzzle in many ways. The 
most acceptable answer is this. When Sayana was engaged with the Vedic commentaries, Madhavacarya has 
become a Samnyasin, Vidyaranya. As a Samnyasin is above all worldly relation, Sayana could not mention him 
as his elder brother. In these circumstances Sayana found out the ingenious way of expressing his gratefulness 
towards his elder brother and applied the epithet “ Madhaviya ” to the works instead of calling himself a younger 
brother of Madhava. 

Further, doubts have been expressed about the single authorship of these works. The difference in the style 
is quite evident. On the first Mandala renders detailed commentary explaining various aspects like grammar, 
ritual, legendary background and the like. The commentary on the third and tenth mandala also is on the same 
lines. However the same pattern is not followed everywhere. The commentary on most of the Suktas in fourth, 
fifth, eighth and ninth Mandalas is very short. There are no discussions or quotations or explanations. At times 
even the clumsy words are not explained. The wellknown Aranyanisukta (x.146) has been commented upon in 
a stereotype manner. Because of these differences scholars are tempted to question the single authorship of these 
works. Gune violently argues against Sayana’s single authorship of these commentaries, on the basis of difference 
in style and absence of the mention of the word Sayana in the beginning of the commentary on some Astakas. 
The discrepancies and contradictions in Sayana’s commentary is no matter of dispute. But this should be 
sympathetically viewed taking into consideration the monumental nature of the work and limited sources of the 
times. Again the difference in the commentary on the same Mantra could be explained on the basic of different 
contexts of the Mantra. Further there was the possibility of Sayana holding discussions with various scholars and 
seeking their assistance in this great task as Sayana himself was at the royal court, and visits of scholars from 
different places to the royal court was the practice of the times. Sayana might have done additions and omissions 
after such discussions. Further from the inscriptional (Mysore Archeological Report for 1908, p. 54) evidence it 
is known that Sayana received scholarly collaboration in his task by three Vedic scholars Narayana, Vajapeyayaji, 
Naraharisomayaji and Pandhari Dixit. The difference in the writing of these assistants could explain the difference 
in the style of the commentary. The finishing touch, however, is given by Sayana himself as indicated by the cross 
references. For example at RV 1.185.3 Sayana refers to the commentary on 1.119.5 as at 1.158.3 he refers to 
1.117.15; at VIII.28.5to 1.114.6 as- 

rTT Wf^T:l THTT ‘j? f*T?.... ’ ^iffR-tcrf ...etc. 

The colophons at the beginning and at the end of most of chapters refer to Sayana. On the basic of these 
evidences it is possible to accept Sayana’s single authorship, of these works. 

There is indeed a big gap between this commentater and the original text, still Sayana could be regarded 
as reliable for he definitely had the privilege of understanding Veda by the continuous unbroken tradition of Vedic 
recitation and Vedic interpretation. Having written these commentaries, Sayana had done his duty towards the 
Vedic religion as he calls himself Vaidika-Dharma-Sthapanacarya in his last work Yajhatantrasudhanidhi. 
Vijayanagar, an independent Hindu empire was dawned on the solid foundation of Vedic religion. People in the 
kingdom of Vijayanagar observed various duties, Vedic sacrifices were performed, different religious sects looked 
towards Veda as valid means of knowledge. With the view to explain the exact purport of Vedic mantras, to spread 
the Vedic religion and to preserve the ancient treasure, Sayana turned to writing commentaries on Vedas. 

Sayana believed that for correct understanding, the Veda has to be studied with the six limbs of Vedic 
learning viz., Siksa, Kalpa, Vyakarana, Nirukta, Chandas and Jyotisa. The fact is that his job is different from 
them. As a commentator, he has to explain the meaning and etymology of the word according to the context of 
the Sukta and this Siikta is not simply a literary composition but a divine means of ritual. Sayana’s faith in the 
Vedas, his respect for old tradition along with his command over grammar all is reflected in his commentary. 
While giving the etymologies and grammatical explanations Sayana mentions different views perhaps indicating 
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different traditions of interpretation of different grammatical schools. Sometimes he mentions the names as 
Bhatta-Bhaskaramis'ra (1.71.4, VII.1.7), Padakara (1.105.7) Sakalya (1.116.1, and Vrttikara (III.8.9). He also quotes 
the texts like Bhojasutra (III.23.2), Varttika (1.63.3) and Mahabhasya (VI.66.9). Sayana is closely aeqainted with 
different schools of Vcdic interpretation and recitations. He refers to (I. 1.1, III, 28.2). 

(II. 24.12) ST^r^FTSr^rqm (V.62.3) and the like. Sayana’s observation about the recitation of Suktas is worth 
mentioning. 

I. 65.1 - cEf ‘w’ ^kIPh TJZ TJcFTfr twftl t t ^ ^1 BHIHI4c)l 

3R4T 33fdft^ pqi q ciT: wnprn:i 

As knowledge of accents is essential for understanding the meaning of the word and rk, Sayana discusses 
accents in detail. As (1.2.8) STg?: (II. 27.14) 3ff^, Ph^i 4^ IJ I (III. 24.4) (V. 62.3) f? (V.74.1) and 

many others. Even the rudha meaning of the word could be surpassed on the strength of the accent as Sayana 
observes, 1.3.7 - Wl'ifTTfri ^ + qrh q^l 

Ancient Vedic scholars emphatically stated that Veda should be studied with the help of Itihasa and Purana. 
Without the real knowledge of the historical and Pauranic stories the real significance of the Veda will be lost. 
In the traditional learning the study of myths and legends is regarded as essential for understanding the Veda. 
Legends appear in the very early literature like the Brahmanas and Anukramani and some Smrtis. As Sayana has 
commented on Brahmanas he naturally has full knowledge of the legendary and mythological background of the 
rks. Whenever there is an occasion, Sayana states the legends about the deity or the sage of the Sukta or the 
occurrence of the Sukta or the ritual in which the Sukta is used. 

Sayana is well-versed in all these branches. He gives etymology of words, explains formation of words with 
Prakrti- stem and Pratyayas-affixcs, mentions different meanings of words, dissolves compounds and discusses 
accents. He quotes profusely from the Nirukta of Yaska and Astadhyayl of Panini. If occasion demands Sayana 
writes in Sastra style and presents detailed discussion on the topic as on SffibcilPi 1.5.9 q^Pd 1.7.7 1.93.8 

fafalNTcJ: 102.8 and PfaT: q: V. 11.1, SftTBMT: VII.8.6, “f VIII. 84.3 and at 1.162 the word is derived from 
the word Tfa with suffix ‘Tqq and again adding ^ after the y’ym u i of ~d. 

It seems that Sayana does not have any difficulty for the interpretation of the rk. He is bold enough to 
presume additional words if necessary for the required meaning of the sentence (VII. 1.9, VIII. 12.5, VII.32.2). He 
takes singular in the sense of plural and vice-versa. The device of Chandasatva is always at hand. 

VII. 16.1 -T37TTI P/frl 4 tilled 1^(1 Elfel cT«TTfq ^K*MlP«< 5!K^HI^I:I ^ OhPmHP^InuIHI yquidc’diq 

qTfq ^iP^I^Po^HMlP^qdl also vide IX. 16.3,111. 31.16 etc. 

Sayana unhesitatingly takes the sense of the word he wants and explains it etymologically though the 
meaning is different from the usual one. Thus at III.39.3 the word ^qq generally known in the sense of body is 
taken to mean deeds as fqtfW qfo ^rqfal TqEfTTPl P*4 H|u||Ph <*>Hfpu|| At VI.56.3 the word 4: 

does not mean cow but the sun. Sometimes Sayana gives different etymologies for the same meaning of the same 
word. 

I. 40.6 - I Pci tic) T TPRTPETc^q qET^ qfcl ^1:1 

II. 24.16 - ^H-dlPd foqsrt ^rqr:l 

The etymologies of the words (1.89.6) (1.44.1, 1.99.1, V.9.1), (III.26.1, IV.2.1), 

EUq: (VI.44.3) could be mentioned in this context. Sayana is aware of the fact that at different places he is giving 
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different etymologies of one and the same word. It is the greatest charge against Sayana that he is not consistent 
in giving the meaning and etymology of the word. It seems that Sayana does this consciously and thinks it 
necessary to interpret the word as the context requires. He observes cf5( 3Tfs4: *41^14:1 

(III. 40.1). Moreover, this is not against the tradition as Yaska himself explains the words in various ways. While 
explaining all the subtle points of grammar and etymology, Sayana quotes the ancient authorities like Yaska, 
Saunaka, and Sakalya. Sayana received knowledge of Vedic interpretation and Vedic recitation by unbroken 
tradition is clear from his remarks at many places. He mentions the views of different branches of Veda and the 
traditional view. e.g. 

1.3.3. - 'K^l TVkA y^frlfnlH-d' *4K<kVgs^ WFfi’ (eta 1.5.1.1) ffo 3 Pt| 041:I ‘diKK4Pd 

VIII. 43.4 - TJsqRTcR* 414*4 f4d: RHfRI 

VIII. 14.5 - wwt °4lte4ldll 

III. 3.5 - dRcdd m ii’IUsll'dtHJ 

Sayana defines the traditional learning as learning received from tradition of preceptors, observing all the 
rules regarding the break etc. 3n^iqd'4'iif4^<«H ^ TtRf tHiyplPd+HJ Also vide : 

1.1.1 - 3RT TT d TTWdfdd: 314^641 TTfth Mvd ^NPdl 

IV. 24.9 - 3Td W&t ^#4RJ: *444: 4 ^ 

Sayana minutely explains each and every aspect of the Mantra-.SVara, Varna, Aksara, Matra, Viniyoga and 
the like. Referring to the authorities on Vedic ritual Asvalayana, Apastamba, Baudhayana, Sayana explains rsi- 
sage who has seen the Sukta, Chandas- the metre of the Sukta, Devata- the deity of the Sukta and viniyoga- 
application of the Sukta in the sacrifice. The knowledge of Chandas is essential for understanding the Vedas has 
been stressed by Sayana. For this he quotes from Arseya Brahmana II. 1 

4P ? atfaRdl^^dddl^uld 4M4Pd ^4F4N4Pd cfl St RR4 Ml4l4ld Rdfdl 

d*PI<p4lP4 fejFfl 

The interpretation of the Sukta depends on its Viniyoga, e.g. At 1.84.17 Sayana mentions that the rk is 
in the TfR’JgT ^fg and explains the meaning accordingly. He remarks that if the Sukta is used in the rite 
relating to Prajapati denoted by the word 4T, the word ^ also should be taken to mean y-4NPd on the basis of 
its connection and superiority among the gods; as the word in the rk is taken to mean for it is used 

for the purpose of TTijTrT 

1.84.17fsrfTTpT: cT^FTT TtR%j 444|R^I-44 y^IMPdPdlPvFfPRh 
W ‘tR?JT ’ ^Rt f4fr4RTFJRTRh ‘<F<M4’ PdiWH 'll4Mc41td4l 4RRf cTScfl 

Along with the application of the Sukta in the rituals Sayana mentions the Viniyoga in other functions also. 
For example the three rks VI.47.29-31 are used for blowing the Dundubhi at war time. All the rks of the Sukta 
III.36.10 are used for the Abhimarsana in the jatakarma. Abhimarsana is enjoying in the Samsana, hence rk could 
be used for that. The Sukta 10.145.1 is used for destroying the co-wife. The detailed procedure is explained by 
Sayana on the authority of Apastamba. The Ausadhi sprinkled with the three Mantras when she touches the 
husband, husband embraces her. The Sukta X.161 is prescribed for the removal of the pain of the heart patient. 
The Sukta X. 185 is the advice of the teacher to his disciple who is going on journey to obtain wealth. 
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X.145.1 - 3#T WRT yfdMI^rl I 3RT TJ^RRNTpRT m^\ pRtml Retell RFT 

TJcRPI faM RWITSSW*^ TTCRHh 9 40114^4 ^f$RT:l 3TTORT RT3T Hl*fhfa: mV^d\\ 

WRRR5 TlfafkpfsiT Refft T'JRlft cT^TT TF4 Rf<TfHiGf4Rl I 

Sayana gives minute ritualistic details such as ^'•-I4'«RT3 : 4 WWgRRzp^R (1.71.4) 

He gives information about the sacrifices Saptasoma-samstha Pakayajha and the like. Such observations 
show that Sayana not only theoretically knows the text of Samhita and Brahmana, but also knows performance 
of sacrifice. Sayana’s thorough knowledge of Purvamimamsd is well exhibited in his introduction to the Rgveda 
where he quotes from the Jaiminisutras, Jaiminlya-nydya-mala-vistara and Sdbarabhasya and discusses topics 
like what is Veda, how the Vedas are valid means of knowledge, why the commentary on Veda is necessary. 
Sayana makes it clear that Dharma and Brahman are subjects respectively of the two Kandas of the Veda. 

44 l {4TTH=t>l IJ ^4'l: RnftiT ftpRT: d^ftd^d'RRRTI -Intro, to RV p. 24 

Thus Veda has to be studied for the knowledge of Dharma which is the Purusartha, the protector, like the 
king who protects the weaker ones. 

^ fH4l J T c FcTRf fq=KHH4i: 4l4*4 *l4: ‘5^4:1 -Intro, to 

RV p. 25. 

Sayana gives a lot of information regarding the well developed institute of sacrifice. About the explanation 
of the Sukta X.90 and particularly the words like Sapta-paridhi and the like. Sayana eloquently explains the 
ritualistic aspects though the general tone of the Sukta appears to be philosophical one. Reference also could be 
made to X. 114.6 where different Grahas of the sacrifice like Sukramanthin, Rtugraha, Mahendragraha and the 
like are explained. At 1.31.3 Sayana discusses a very important issue of eligibility of woman for performing 
sacrifices. He refers to the Jaimini Sutras and Manusmrti and finally concludes that woman has right to perform 
the sacrifice along with her husband. His discussion throws light on Sayana’s knowledge of Purvamimamsd and 
his ability to face such problems. However Sayana appears to be very dogmatic and reluctant to go against the 
custom of his times. In his introduction to the commentary on Rgveda he observes that women and sudras are 
not eligible for the study of the Veda as they do not have the Upanayana Samskara. In this manner Sayana sticks 
to the customs and does not have either courage or desire to go beyond the established practice though change 
was demanded by his times. 

Sayana’s knowledge of Vedanta, particularly the Advaitavedanta is exhibited in his commentaries on 
philosophical Suktas like Asyavdmiyasiikta (I. 164), Purusasukta (X. 90), Hiranyagarbhasukta (X. 121) and 
Nasadlyasukta (X.129). Here he quotes from Upanisads and Brahmasutras. He mentions the ideas of heaven and 
hell which may be called as later ideas. He even makes a reference to the idea later on developed in the 
Bhagavadgita that one who dies on the battlefield goes to heaven (1.132.2). Sayana was well-versed in different 
philosophical systems yet was inclined towards Kevala advaita of Saiikaracarya. He tries to establish the Vedic 
support to the doctrines of Kevala advaita. For example he refers to topics like positive nature of ignorance- 
bhavariipam ajhanam (1.86.10,X. 129.3); doctrine of Maya (X.90.5,X. 177.0); universe appearing to be created by 
Paramatman (X.90.3,X.72.2,X. 177.2); universe as identical with the Brahman itself (1.164.37); doctrine of Karma 
(X.129.2,X.114.2); the body both gross and subtle Sthula-Suksma-Sarira and also the mind as created for the 
enjoyment of the rewards of Karma (1.164.38, X. 135.3); soul when continued in the body experiences birth, and 
death (1.164.16, 30, 36); in the real sense the human soul and the transcendental soul-ymr and Brahman or tat 
and tvam padartha are identical (1.164.21). Such philosophical discussions are found at few places. But generally 
Sayana is reluctant to interpret the rk philosophically as he observes I. 164.1 - yciyru^llM 3TWTR T T t RcBIT 
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The notable feature of Sayana’s commentary is the absence of aesthetic sense. Sayana never treats Veda as 
a literary composition. He always had a ritualistic, dogmatic look towards the Veda. The beautiful Usassuktas or 
the Samvadasuktas and Danastutis or Aprisuktas are all same for him. He would never write about its literary 
beauty or rasa or alahkara. He would explain similes and rupakas as upamarlhe na. Yet the whole treatment is 
so dry as that of a complicated ritual. The original text, the Vedas, particularly the Rgveda is very beautiful and 
charming many times but Sayana’s comments thereon are never relishing. Sayana looks to the Veda from ritualistic 
point of view and does not have poetical sensibility. He has command over traditional Sastras and also has 
knowledge of Astronomy, Geography and History. He has philosophical bent of mind. He has received knowledge 
of Vedic ritual by tradition. He thus has proved himself eligible to be a commentator of the Veda -Vyakrtiksama, 
as he calls himself. 

Sayana certainly is not the first commentator to write on the Veda. He has mentioned many predecessors 
in this field like Skandasvamin and Venkatamadhava so far as the Rgveda is concerned. Yet the commentaries 
written by these two predecessors serve a limited purpose. They are generally brief and do not touch all the 
aspects, e.g. the metres are practically ignored by these two as they observe 

1.1.1 - 3 3 A I - 

VIII.21.1 pNl: «Kp4W<HM 

Venkatamadhava’s commentary is the only complete pre-Sayana commentary hitherto discovered. This 
commentary is brief in character. Grammatical and etymological explanations are not found there. Quotations are 
rare. Generally word to word paraphrasing of the word in the original text is given. The commentary of 
Skandasvamin, though exhaustive, is not available completely. On the other hand, Sayana’s commentary is 
exhaustive which covers all the aspects of the Vedic text like grammar, etymology, legends, mythology, rituals 
and philosophy. 

From the study of these commentaries it appears that while writing his commentary, Sayana does not have 
any knowledge of them. He does not mention their opinions e.g. at Rv. 1.6.1 Skandasvamin writes long commentary 
mentioning two interpretations of the mantra, and discusses them and quotes the view of Brahmana and refutes 
it. Sayana does not indicate any knowledge of this. He simply mentions the view of Brahmanas without defending 
or refuting it. Even at other places where Sayana gives different meanings of words or different legendary 
background or viniyoga of mantra he does not show any knowledge of opinion of Skandasvamin. About the 
legendary background, the example of Rv. 1.11.5 could be noted where Skandasvamin gives the legend from the 
Aitareya Brahmana while Veriktamadhava and Sayana quote from the Taittiriya Samhita. This perhaps indicates 
different schools of Skandasvamin and Sayana. The importance given to grammar is Sayana’s special feature. 
Skandasvamin never mentions Panini and Sayana, at least in the first Adhyaya, explains every word with the help 
of Panini’s grammar. Sayana also unmistakably mentions the viniyoga and other ritualistic details which are 
generally absent in both earlier commentaries. 

When Sayana undertook the work of writing the commentaries, he started independently and was not 
influenced by his predecessors in this field. He exhibits different attitude towards the text. Possibly there were 
different schools of Vedabhashyakaras. 

Sayana gives most importance to the Vedic ritual and interprets the Mantras as Ahgas of sacrificial acts. 
There is scope for difference of opinion about the interpretation of the words and sentences of the Vedas. Sayana 
is aware of this fact and himself refers to different opinions of his predecessors in the field of Vedic studies and 
also of the followers of different systems. In his commentary Sayana mentions different interpretations of the 
same rk given by different schools as Yajhyavadin and Atmavadin (VI.9.2,3); Vedavadin, Vyakaranamatanusarin, 
Yajhika and others (1.164.45). Difference of opinion is the sign of intellectual awareness. Sayana never shows 
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disrespect to the other thinkers though he rejects their views. He thus indicates his acquaintance with different 
schools of Vedic interpretation and also of Vedic recitation. About the acceptability of the view Sayana could be 
described as dogmatic. He prefers the view that has come down by tradition. He is thus credited for handing over 
the knowledge he received by the unbroken tradition. To remain faithful to the tradition could be regarded as 
“embellishment” so far as the preservation of the text is concerned. On the other hand, it could be regarded as 
“blemish” on the part of the commentator for not improving over the age old tradition.. 

The commentator of the religious text is supposed to be an authority who explains the meaning of the text 
applicable even in the changed circumstances. The example of Sarikaracarya will make the point clear. Sankaracarya 
with his deep insight attempted for the revival of the Vedic religion and was rightly honored as Jagatguru-teachcr 
par excellence. The predominance given to highly technical ritual was shifted by him to spiritualism, which was 
the demand of his time. This diversion towards the philosophy and simplification of religious activity greatly 
helped to check the flow towards other religious faiths like Buddhism and Jainism. On the same lines after the 
gap of nearly seven centuries Sayana could have made special efforts to popularize the Vedic religion. With the 
solid royal support Sayana could have introduced new practices to simplify rigid ritualistic technicalities. But he 
did not do it. He stuck to the old customs and faithfully followed the traditions. Thus Sayana never appears as 
“Religious Reformer”. He has a limited aim of explaining the ancient text with the help of traditional sources. 
He poses himself nothing else but a “Commentator”. It seems that he never had the occasion of facing the 
opponents in the Vadasabha- debates. Hence he never felt the necessity of polishing his language and making it 
appealing to the readers. There are instances of Sayana mentioning different opinions regarding interpretation of 
text and at times answering the objections raised by the opponents. Yet the whole treatment never appears as very 
rational or appealing to reason. His commentaries, thus, serve only a limited purpose of explaining the traditional 
meaning but do not enlighten the reader by giving a new insight in the subject. The commentaries are stereotype 
and incur comments from the modem critical point of view. The ritualistic explanation which is the heat of the 
commentary is not of much use in modern times. However, for understanding tradition of use of Veda in sacrifices 
and legends and accents and some such aspects Sayana is indispensable. 
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PECULIAR FORMS OF THE RGVEDA MANDALA TEN 

• • • 


Dr. Prasad P. Jos hi 


Introduction 

The tenth Mandala of the Rgveda is generally considered to be of a later date as compared with the other, 
especially the Family Mandalas. For this, there can be various cultural, linguistic, geographical etc. reasons. The 
present paper is an attempt to discuss some peculiar forms occurring in this Mandala which would strengthen the 
present opinion. 

What Is the Peculiarity? 

By peculiar here it does not mean that the concerned forms are grammatically odd. Their peculiarity is that 
they are uncommon to the general Vedic language as such. Most of them occur in the tenth Mandala alone and 
are absent in the remaining part of the Rgveda. Some of them, if occasionally seen elsewhere, are in the first 
Mandala which is also considered to be of a later date. Some of these forms are copiously found elsewhere in 
the RV. but only once in its tenth Mandala. They become peculiar to that Mandala due to their rarity therein. 
Following are the peculiar forms in this sense occurring in the tenth Mandala of the RV. 

Aorist Forms 

The Aorist system, with its seven varieties of stems, occupies an important place in the verbal system of 
Sanskrit language. It is of frequent use in the earlier Vedic language. Certain verbal roots take one type of the 
aor. stem in the earlier stage while another one in the later stage of the language. Here are some observations 
regarding the aor. stem assumed by the verbal roots in the tenth Mandala of the RV. 

Asparsam, the s-Aor. Indicative 

In the Mantra portion asparsam enam satasaradaya (RV. 10.161.2) occurring in the present Mandala, the 
aor. form asparsam is remarkable. It is a single form of the root spr-based on the s-aor. stem. Elsewhere in the 
whole of the RV., the root s/y-always builds aor. on the stem of root-aor. e.g. avasparat (RV. 6.42.4), aspah (RV. 
5.15.5), sparat (RV. 1.161.5), spartam (RV. 7.71.5), and sprtam (RV. 10.39.6). In all these occurrences, the root 
spr-is assuming the stem of root-aor. which is difficult to account for in the Paninian system. There does not seem 
to be any provision in that system for the loss of aorist sign CII or sIC after the root spr-. The forms have to 
be regarded as irregular ( chandasa ). In the midst of all irregular forms occurring elsewhere in the RV., the tenth 
Mandala once marks a form asparsam with the stem of s-aor. which is a grammatically regular one and common 
to the post Vedic language. 

Aruksat, the sa-aor. Indicative 

Similarly the aorist form aruksat (from ruh-) occurring in the Mantra portion a dyam aruksad iittarani 
sadma (RV. 10.67.10) of the tenth Mandala, attracts the attention for being based on the stem of sa-aor. Strictly 
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speaking in the earlier Vedic language the aorist sign CII is replaced by aN after the root ruh-(P.3.\ .59) hence 
a-aor. becomes the authentic type of stem for ruh- in the Vedic language. Accordingly copious forms of a-aor. 
from this root are available in the RV. e.g. aruh (RV. 9.83.5), aruhat (copious), aruhan (RV. 10.40.9). But in the 
form aruksal occurring in the tenth Mandala, the verbal root ru/i-has abandoned its Vedic peculiarity of a-aor. and 
assumed the stem of sa-aor.which is a regular one in the post Vedic language. In that a verbal root ending in sal 
consonant, with penultimate ik vowel, and being anit, takes the aorist sign Ksa according to Panini’s rule s'ala 
igupadhad anitah ksah (P.3.1.45), hence sa-aor. becomes the authentic type of stem for ruh- in the post Vedic 
language. It is important to note here that the root ruh- assuming sa-aor. for the first time and that too only once 
in the tenth Mandala of the RV. becomes more frequent in the later Samhitas of AV. etc. and gradually a regular 
feature of the post Vedic language. 

Anartisuh the is-Avorist Indicative 

The form anartisuh (RV. 10.94.4-5) occurring twice in the tenth Mandala of the RV. becomes peculiar to it. 
The form is explained as the aor. Indicative of nrZ-based on the stem of A-aor. In fact, elsewhere in the RV. the 
root nrt- has assumed the stem of root-aor. e.g. nrtuh (RV.5.52.12). This form cannot be sufficiently accounted for 
by grammatical rules of Panini. There is no provision in his system for the loss of aorist sign sIC after the root 
nrt-. The form nrtuh has to be described as irregular ( chandasa ). In the tenth Mandala it is replaced by anartis 
uh which is a grammatically regular and common one to the later language. 

From the above considerations it becomes clear that some roots which mark irregularities or Vedic peculiarities 
elsewhere in the RV. have shown regularities common to the later language for the first time in the tenth Mandala 
of the RV. 

Augment a/a in the Aorist System 

While dealing with the aorist system, it will be interesting to see the number of augmented Indicative forms 
of that system in the present Mandala. The verb is prefixed with the augment a/a when the ending of aorist is 
to follow (P. 6.4.71) e.g. abhiit- etc. But in the earlier Vedic language this augment is very frequently dropped 
and augmentless Indicative forms are copiously met with e.g. karat (RV. 1.25.13) instead of akarat ( kr -) etc. 
According to the proportion given by Whitney, the earlier Vedic language marks 3300 augmented Indicative forms 
with 2000 augmentless ones. Which means that in the earlier language of the Vedas, the augment a/a was an 
optional element and it could be dispensed with. The proportion of augmented forms to the augmentless ones as 
seen in the Vedic language is little more than 3:2. But in the tenth Mandala of the RV. this proportion has 
remarkably fallen down. In that total 166 aorist Indicatives are marked with the augment while only 45 forms are 
used without it. This means that less than 1/4 of the total forms are dropping the augment. It is suggestive of the 
fact that the employment of past augment a/a became frequent in the tenth Mandala of the RV. itself and gradually 
stable in the later Samhitas and obligatory one in the post Vedic language. 

The Aor. Ending-?//! in the PP. 

In the tenth Mandala of the RV. akramim (RV. 10.166.5) and vadhim (RV. 10.28.7.) are the two forms of 
aorist with-Iw as a peculiar ending of per. in PP. Strictly, the ending of 1 st sg. PP. in A-aor. has to be-Aam and 
not-im. There is no provision in the Panini 1 st system for the augment i to the ending-aw of the 1 st per. (by P. 
7.3.96), neither any one for the loss of aor. sign sIC (by P. 8.2.28) here, which would have produced the effect 
-im. This ending is evidently an imitation of -is and -it, the 2 nd and 3 rd per. sg. PP. respectively. Animitation is 
always a later matter hence the form akramim and vadhim are suggestive of their late origin, akramim appearing 
only once in the tenth Mandala of the RV. stands as unique in the whole Samhita. However, the form vadhim once 
occurs in the first Mandala also which too is considered as a later in origin, agrabhim is the only other form 
similar to these two. It occurs in the Taittirlya Samhita, a comparatively later one to the RV. (cf. Macd. 529). 
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The Aor. Ending-raw in AP. 

Samasthiran is the root aor. Indicative from sam+stha-with the AP. ending-raw. It occurs at 118.2 in the tenth 
Mandala of the RV. This stands as a single form with ending -ran throughout the tenth Mandala. Elsewhere in 
the RV. copious forms are available with this ending e.g. akrpran, agrbhran, adrsran etc. The AP. ending-raw 
of the root-aor. Imitative did not continue in the later language. It becomes peculiar to the Vedic language. But 
the tenth Mandala <»f the RV seems to be averse to this typically Vedic ending. Despite the large number of Suktas, 
it marks samasthiran as a single form with ending-raw. 

Individual Peculiarities 

The peculiarities pertaining to the aorist system are observed hitherto. Now follows the observation of some 
individual peculiarities which do not pertain to any system as such but would strengthen the opinion that the tenth 
Mandala of the RV is of a later date. 

bhuyasam, the 1 st sg. Precative Form 

Precatives are the optative forms marked by the insertion of -s-. These forms, if formed in first person 
singular would be kriyasam ( kr -), gamyasam (gam-) etc. However in the earlier language of the Veda, this -s- 
of first person singular is often dropped. The ending becomes -yam instead of -yasam and the forms like 
as'yam(as-), deyam (da-), dheyam (dha-), s'akyam (sak-) are copiously met with in the RV. This means that, for 
the l sl sg. only pure Optative (without insertion of-5-) was used in the Vedic language. On this background the 
form bhuyasam ones met with in the tenth Mandala of the RV. remains as unusual to the general Vedic language 
and shows its similarity with the later one. It occurs in the Mantra portion : yogaksemam va adaya aham 
bhuyasam uttamahCRV. 10.166.5.). It stands as the only Precative in 1 st sg. PP throughout the RV. The later 
Samhitas of AV., VS. mark many forms with -yasam ending from different roots, e.g. apyasam (AV. 5.3.2 (3)), 
rdhyasam (VS.8.9) etc. In the post Vedic language this -s- becomes stable and no forms devoid of it are to be 
found there. 

Yacchatu, the Present Imperative 

One of the peculiar features of the earlier Vedic language is that in it the modal forms of Imperative, Optative 
and Subjunctive are available from the stems of present, perfect and aorist also. The Subjunctive is confined to 
the Vedic language alone. That too, when based on the aorist stem, must be looked upon as a typically Vedic one. 
A Mantra in the first Mandala reads adityair no aditih s'arma yamsat (RV. 1.107.2). Here the form yamsat 
(yam-) is a typically Vedic one (chandasa). This Mantra is repeated as it is in the tenth Mandala of the RV. 
(RV. 10.66.3) but for a change in the verb, yamsat is changed to yacchatu. The change is suggestive of its later 
date. In it yamsat an aor. Subjunctive, being a typically Vedic one (chandasa), is replaced by yacchatu a present 
Imperative common to the later language. In the present repetition the change is only that of Subjunctive to 
Imperative. It should be noted here that in the later language the Subjunctive was fallen in disuse. The motive 
behind this replacement may be to use an easily understandable form (yacchatu ) instead of a comparatively 
difficult one (yamsat ). 

Sraddhamanasya : A Noteworthy Compound 

Sraddhamanasya is a noteworthy word occurring once in the tenth Mandala of the RV (RV. 10.113.9). It 
is a compound. The word manasya is compounded with the Upapada object sraddha. The word manasya is an 
action noun derived by adding the suffix -a after the adjective manasyu. Elsewhere in the RV. mamsabhiksa 
(RV. 162.12) is the only other form found similar to this. That too, is occurring once in the I s ' Mandala of it (RV. 
1.162.2). This kind of compound is not seen in the Family Mandalas of the RV. Further in the Taittirlya Samhita, 
a later one to RV., the action noun vanasya is once compounded with its Upapada object sajata to form the word 
sajatavanasya (TS. 2.6.9.7). 
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Cdksoh : Appearing Instead of cdksusoh 

In the famous Purusasukta of the tenth Mandala of the RV„ a Mantra reads the foot : cdksoh suryo ajdyata 
(RV. 10.90.13). Here the form cdksoh (instead of cdksusoh ) is extremely strange to the earlier Vedic language. 
11 1Sl ° , bc , cxplaincd as an ablative sg. form of caksu (‘eye’). But, caksu, a vowel ending word as such, is not 
available in the earlier language. Here the word caksus (‘eye’), originally a consonantal one, has lost its final 
consonant in this form. Strictly speaking this kind of tendency is marked in many new Indo-Ar an languages, e.g. 
tejas (Skt.‘luster’) > teja (Marathi, Hindi the new. IA. languages); tapas (Skt. ‘penance’)> tapa (Hindi, Marathi); 
manas (Skt. ‘mind’)> mana (Hindi, Marathi); yas'as (Skt. ‘fame’)> yas'a (Marathi, Hindi); vayas (Skt. ‘age’)> 
vaya (Marathi, Hindi) etc. From these instances it becomes clear that a neuter word originally ending in consonants 
in Sanskrit loses its final -s while it in the new IA languages. Then in the present case, the consonantal word caks 
us (‘eye’) losing its final consonant to become caksu, a vowel ending one, no doubt, is a matter of later origin. 

Evdm : an Indeclinable 

The 3 rd Mantra of the 151 Sukta in the tenth Mandala of the RV. reads a foot: ydthd dev A dsuresu sraddhdm 
ugresu cakrire \ evdm bhojesu ydjvas asmdkam uditdm krdhi. The indeclinable evdm occurring in this Mantra 
stands as strange in the general language of the RV. This evdm is an indeclinable pertaining solely to the later 

language. For this the RV always has eva, (RV. 8.24.22) etc. The indeclinable evdm being absent elsewhere in 
the RV, appears only once in its tenth Mandala. It subsequently gets continued in the later Samhitas of the AV. 
etc. In the post Vedic language it becomes stable and totally replaces the ancient eva. 

Conclusions 

In the tenth Mandala of the RV. certain forms occur which are absent in the remaining Mandalas, especially 
the Family Mandalas of the RV. They are uncommon to the general earlier language of the RV. and show their 
closeness to the later language. They occur in the present Mandala as momentary flashes, continue in the later 
Samhitas and subsequently become stable in the post Vedic language. These forms lead strength to the opinion 
that the tenth Mandala is of a later origin as compared to the other, especially the Family Mandalas of the RV. 
Besides this, the forms are also helpful to mark the historical changes in the Sanskrit language from the OIA to 
its subsequent stages. 
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INDRANI : THE KNOWER OF UPANISAD-VIDYA 

P.C. Sahoo 

The name of IndranI is well known to the mythological tradition of India. But she is less known as a female 
seer of two hymns from the RV. (Rgveda.10.145 and 159). Vedic seers are learned and men of wisdom. IndranI 
occupies a distinct position among them. According to some other textual descriptions she is the daughter of 
Puloman, the king of demons for which she is often called as PaulomI ar Pulomaja. Her another name is Sacl. 
After becoming the chief queen of Indra she comes to be known as IndranI. Her father and husband are, nodoubt, 
great personalities but she maintains an independent greatness of her own as a woman of great learning and self 
dignity. 

Many scholars have accepted that the subject matter of these two hymns seen by IndranI is regarding 
suppression of one’s cowives (sapatnl badhana) by means of a magical charm. As the description goes she herself 
uproots a plant called ‘banaparnf, duly prepares the charm out of it, secretly binds the same on her person in 
such a manner that it would come in contact with the body of her husband at the time of embracing. Throughout 
the preparatory activities she utters appropriate stanzas from these hymns. These secret activities of her is 
supposed to cause her husband to love her alone and simultaneously bring misfortunes to her cowives. She 
declares herself to be the most favourite wife of her husband. Her sons and daughter are also great. She has all 
worldly comforts to have pride on herself. None of her cowives can surpass her in any of the worldly achievements. 
She boasts of knowing the practices of secret charms. Throughout the hymns her proclamations give an impression 
that she is wellversed in the practice of harmful magical rituals to destroy her rivals like any other magician who 
can do and undo any thing by such practices. 

According to the Brhddevata and Sarvanukramani, the subject matter of these hymns is sapatnibadhana 
(Br De. 8.55-57 and 8.63, Sarvanu. 64). This view is supported by some Vedic ritual texts. The hymn from RV. 
10.145 is also found in AV. 3.18 and Apastamba Mantrapatha 1.15. Stanzas from this hymn are prescribed to be 
used in a ritual for subjugating the husband and suppressing cowives in the Ap Gr Su. (3.9.6-8); Kau Su. (36.19- 
21) and Rgvidhana (4.12.1. to 4.13.3). The second hymn from RV.10.159 is to be used in a similar ritual against 
one’s cowives prescribed in Ap Gr Su. (3.9.9). Thus it is a well accepted view that suppression and destruction 
of cowives is the theme of these hymns. These rituals fall under the category of rites called strikarmani as these 
are performed in connection with women and stanzas of these hymns are considered as spells seen and used by 
IndranI against her cowives. 

The above mentioned texts, i.e. Brhaddevata and Sarvarukramani also record that the subject matter of the 
hymn in the RV. 10.145 is upanisad or aupanisada bhavavrtta. These terms basically stand for the highest 
spiritual knowledge propagated in the last part of the Vedic Literature namely Upanisads. Taking clues from such 
terms some modern scholars try to interpret the stanzas from these hymns from the spiritual point of view. The 
female seer IndranI is considered to be the individual soul who earnestly desires and strives for attaining the status 
of the Supreme Soul or Brahman by destroying all the obstacles on her way to Brahmaprapti. She possesses all 
the qualities to achieve the same through her Atmavidya or the Brahmavidya indicated by the term Upanisad. She 
declares in the hymn to have surpassed maya, the main obstacle on her way expressed by the term ‘sapatnV, in 
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such a manner that the latter is no more able to create hindrances. The osadhi or plant in the stanza is to be 
understood in the sense of avidya and vidya both. Because, when a seeker destroys own avidya or ignorance and 
accepts vidya or the real knowledge, the latter insists that the seeker should not part with it any more in order 
to keep the former away for ever. In this way both ignorance and knowledge become instrumental in the process 
for the achievement of the highest spiritual goal, i.e. the Brahman, expressed in the stanzas as pati or husband. 
Therefore, the subject matter of the hymns should be termed as upanisad sapatnibadhana or destruction of 
obstacles from the way for achieving the Supreme Soul instead of only sapatnibadhana or sunpression of one’s 
cowives. 1 In this context it can be said that IndranI is quite aware of her spiritual heritage as the daughter of a 
demon king and the queen of the Lord of Gods. Her social and family background boosts her self confidence to 
attain the supreme spiritual goal of the mortals. She has already surmounted upon all the worldly pleasures and 
subdue all the worldly desires those can no more lure her away. Accordingly she declares that nothing can stop 
her to be united with her pati or the Supreme Lord. 

Tradition also accepts another interpretation of the term ‘'Upanisad'. This stands for the knowledge of secret 
practices or the magical rituals which include the harmful ones. The knowledge and practice of such rituals are 
supposed to be kept secret in the sense that these should not be accessible or available to any body or every body. 
Only few trusted and tested individuals are entitled to get initiated into this knowledge by an able teacher and 
still more selected ones among the knowers are allowed to practice the same. Therefore, ‘upanisad’ is also known 
as rahasya vidya. In this regard one may refer to the Arthasastra which uses the term ‘ aupanisadikam ’ for some 
secret ritual performances (Arth Sa. 14.1.1). The text of the Kamasutra also uses the same term for some similar 
practices (Kam Su. 7.1,2). In the Kamandakiya Nitisara (15.11) one finds the term ‘ rahasyakaranam' used for 
the same. Thus it can be said in context of the hymns in the RV that IndranI is capable of practising secret magical 
rituals independently to fulfil her own purposes. When her social position does not permit her to go for an open 
rift with her rivals or cowives she naturally chooses to subdue them by means of her secret charms. 

In both the aspects, either as a vanquisher of cowives or as a seeker of supreme spiritual goal, in these hymns 
she exhibits her extraordinary qualities and courage which are quite ahead of her contemporary social conditions. 
Her real strength and confidence, it is believed, come from her chastity as well as undeterred devotion towards 
her husband. Elsewhere she herself claims to have complete devotion to her husband and of her undeviated 
chastity (RV. 10.86.6). Even Indra, her husband considers her to be the foremost among chaste women on account 
of which, it is said that, her husband can not be snatched away from her by the Lord of death unlike any other 
ordinary living being (RV. 10.86.11). In the Indian religious tradition one finds the chastity of IndranI firmly 
established. A simple ritual called by her name as the 'IndranI karman' is included inside the wedding ceremony 
and prescribed in the Saiikhayana Grhya Sutra. 1.11.5. In this rite one should invite eight women having their 
husband alive, duly entertain them by giving delicious food, vegatables, fruits etc. with a desire to prevent the 
newly wedded bride from becoming widow. 2 Through this ritual it is suggested that the divine personality of 
IndranI is to be honoured through the offering to the ladies which is believed, to stand to promote the welfare 
of the newly established household in general and to protect the happiness of conjugal life from the untimely death 
in particular. 

As some concluding remarks it can be pointed out that according to the descriptions these two hymns from 
the RV. are for IndranI, by IndranI and of IndranI alone. Though in some other later ritual texts these are 
prescribed for the use of other individuals. IndranI’s personality is a combination of diverse qualities. She is a 
learned woman, a dignified lady of a prestigious family background, a chaste and devoted wife, a benevolent 
housewife, a powerful enchantress as well as a firm spiritual seeker in one. Her bold stand to prevent the peaceful 
condition of her domestic life from the deterioration caused by the evil impact of the then polygamous society 
or her sincere struggle against every worldly impediments coming on her way to the spiritual union with her 
Supreme Lord, both are unique and praiseworthy. Her hymns in the RV bear the testimony of harmful ritual 
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practices with the help of sacred formulas and the spiritual pursuit on the part of the weaker sex in the society 
of ancient India. In this regard, of course, the term ‘ upanisads' contains the pun allowing the interpreters to 
express their views diversely. 
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HUMAN SECURITY AND JAGANNATH 
CONSCIOUSNESS IN VEDIC VISION 


Dr. Khagendra Patra 

The term Veda symbolizes knowledge. It deals with different branches of learning. Thus the vision having 
all sorts of knowledge is vedic vision which can safeguard human being from adversities/problems like sorrow 
and sufferings by awakening spiritual energy through Jagannath consciousness. One of the present problems of 
mankind is terrorism which stands against security, peace, good health and prosperity. To control this problem war 
and weapons seem to be insufficient. So we may take help from vedic vision relating to Jagannath Consciousness. 
Jagannath Consciousness deals with spiritual power of almighty God. The source of such knowledge is Vedas 
and it’s relevant Sanskrit textafljke Upanishada and Bhagvadgeeta etc. So considering the utility of Jagannath 
Consciousness for the protection|jp s mankind from sufferings it is proposed here to throw some light on ‘Human 
Security and Jagannath Consciousness in Vedic Vision’ with some relavant quotations from Vedas and it’s 
related texts. 

Human security starts with secured feelings of all individuals. So vedic sages wish mankind to attain a state 
of fearlessness through several prayers. A prayer in Atharva Veda runs as follow: 

“Oh God. Let us not be afraid of : (i) our friends and enemies; ( ii ) night (darkness of ignorance in the form 
of evil forces) as well as say (excess bright light or cosmic power); Let our surroundings be friendly or healthy 
and powerful leading to the sense of security and peace”. ( Atharva Veda~\9l\5l6)"' 

The state of security all around the mankind can be made more effective by developing a sense of fellow 
feelings and brotherhood among all individuals of the world. Moreover, the sense of such owness or fraternity 
may be developed by realizing the graceful existence of all-pervading Brahman or Spiritual power which has been 
identified by Indian Sages in various names like Purusha, Purushottama, Jagannath, Paramatma and others. The 
spiritual power like Jagannatha Consciousness is an existence of all-pervading divine force. It protects the 
mankind and the universe in various forms like Sun, Fire, Air, Earth, Food, Water and Gravitational Force etc. 
which contribute immensely to develop the sense of security in all living beings. Without the help of the above 
said divine power no human being can exist in the Earth. But unfortunately some people of evil attitude cannot 
recognize the holistic contribution of Purushottama or Jagannatha and as such they do various types of harmful 
activities. As a result the whole world becomes unsecured. To solve this problem and to promote the security of 
mankind it is essential to know the role of spiritual power relating to Jagannatha consciousness. 

The entire surroundings of the mankind may become second, peaceful and healthy only when all human 
beings can lead a happy, moderate and fearless life. To guide mankind for the liberation from sufferings and for 
promoting the sense of security, ancient Indian sages advises to develop positive attitudes based on self- 
consciousness. According to them the consciousness and realisation about the self or the inner power of tranquility 
is a spiritual way for maintaining the sense of security among all individuals. The practical experience about this 
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divine power is one of the holistic devices for liberation from sufferings like mental stress and physical disorders. 
For self-realisation some sages of Orissa like Jagannatha Das and others have suggested to develop a consciousness 
about the existence and grace of Lord Jagannatha who has been identified as Purushottam. They have realized 
that Jagannatha consciousness can safeguard mankind by promoting positive attitudes leading to a healthy and 
peaceful surrounding. So let us have an idea about the contribution of Jagannatha consciousness for the security 
of mankind. 

Jagannatha consciousness starts with the understanding about the essence of Jagannatha. In Sanskrit, the 
work Jagannath is interpreted as follow : 

“TrqWTrT TOT: ^ 

The Supreme divine power which controls and sustains the entire Universe is called Jagannatha. Thus Lord 
Jagannatha is identified as the supreme master or Parama Guru of the whole universe (^EEf). This Parama Guru 
is Brahma or creator of the universe. He is Vishnu, the sustainer or granting authority of security. Again he is also 
Maheshwara or the annihilater of all evil attitudes like enemity, jealousy, anger, terrorism and others. Indian Sages 
have realized that Jagannatha is All-mighty Brahman or Purushottama' 1 who protects mankind and the Universe 
in various forms. He has been described as Virata Purusha in Veda, Upanishad and Bhagavadgeeta. Purusottama 
is named as ‘ Paramatma ’ and ‘Avyaya’ who can sustain or protect three levels of the Universe like ^arth), 

(atmosphere) and T3: (space). Some scholars of spiritual science al^e 'opine that Paramatma protects 
everybody in the form of oxygen with his existence even in three stages of consd^uspess like (i) 'Jiilki (conscious) 
(//) W (subconscious) and (Hi) (unconscious), Thus Lord Krishna says : 

TFTE: I 

•sit HleMAmifciyA) ferorifoyq -($Tta^*Fra^TtaT-x/i7) 

It means Purusottama is superior than STTJTE or changeable living being. He is known as Paramatma for 
his superiority than WJJE and ST^u^tf 3 . He protects mankind by pervading all over the Universe’ 4 in different 
forms like air (oxygen), water, fire, sky, mother, father, teacher and others. So he is known as ^<=U. This All- 
pervading exists in the heart, lungs and other body parts of all human beings. Due to his existence and will¬ 
power, the autonomous nervous system like respiratory system and cardio-vascular system function even during 
the sleeping moment. Moreover, five sense organs like (z) (Nose), ( 11 ) (Tongue), ( iii) 

(Eyes), (iv) (Skin) and (v) (Ears) can function properly with the help of Jagannatha consciousness 

or Supreme Divine power. In fact, Purusottama or m<hichi is the real driving force of the above said five sense 
organs and other elements of human being like mind or EE: and Intellect or ^fe’ 5 . He droves all human organs 
just as the electric current drives any engine or machine. So Lord Krishna says : 

l*11 fcPSfrTI 

ETWf EETI^lfH ETEETII -( OTEEEE^fmT-XVHI/67 ) 

It means the Supreme Lord drives all jivas like idols on a machine wire-pulled from behind by his Maya 
or external potency and dwells as the Indwelling Monitor in the hearths of all Jivas. 

God is the Regulating Soul of all living beings. He is the granting authority of the results of our actions. 
All living beings are imprisoned in gross bodies and are driven adrift in the ocean of the world (TTEKEFR:) by 
the Maya of Ishwara to act in conformity with her direction. Here, Paramatman is said as PifHm=hK u i*i, or causal 
source of the Universe. 
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Purushottama sustains the Universe by pervading every where in various forms of energy. So Lord Krishna 
says : 

v^tJU11 Pm TWT^:II -( -XV/13 ) 

It means “I do sustain and support all creatures by infusing my gravitational force or sovereign strength STfa: 
into the soil. I do also nourish all plants, crops and vegetable (sffwfi) in the form of the nectarine moon.” 

This idea about the existence of God was well experienced by Vedic Sages. So it is said in Rgveda that God 
who possesses all the luminous wealths of the Universe within himself and exists from the very eternity, is the 
only manifestation of all types of creations. He supports this earth and the heaven. Hence we do offer our humble 
oblation to that blissful Divinity.' 6 

Lord Purushottama also helps all living beings to digest foods in the form of digestive fire () being 
united with two forms of energy like Prana and Apana. So Lord Krishna says : 

3nr %cfRTt gifuni 

UmiNHKHiqW : WR «Trjfcfep{ll -( *FT^ftrTT-XV/14 ) • 

Purushottama Jagannatha exists everywhere in the form of body parts like hands, legs, heads and faces etc. 
Of all living beings. It is therefore, said in Purushasuktam as follow: 

WTTfM WT: TT^WTTrll 

TT sjfo fctycHl -^T ) 

This idea about the existence of All-pervading God has been explained by Lord Krishna as follow : 

Ml fa mid rTr^TT^sf^rf^lft^sr^l 

TTcfa: IrT^frTII -( «Fra^ftrTT-XIII/14) 

Paramatma is one and undivided supreme power. He exists in all living beings in the form of invisible 
Prana. So he seems to be divided in various forms.* 7 Lord Krishna has thus declared that the whole universe is 
pervaded by his unmanifested eternal principle or 3t°M=Ki*i[Tpii. Moreover, all beings exist within the womb of 
Paramatma’*. 

This declaration of Lord Krishna ensures the sense of security; because if one feels that he is residing within 
the well-protected home of All-mighty God, then there will not be any sense of insecurity. Taking into consideration 
the utility of this idea if all human beings feel that everybody in this world resides under the same roof being 
surrounded by All-mighty God in the form of Mahaprana, then every individual may see each other as own 
brothers and sisters. As a result one can never think to do harm to others. 

The ail-pervading nature of Paramatma can be understood by the example of Air. Although Air is one of 
the creations of God yet his existence may be understood through its invisible form. For example : No one can 
see Air. But air is all-pervading, expansive and ever existing in the ether. All living beings exist within the 
surrounding of air. Moreover, this air also helps us to live by it’s five like prana, apana, vyana, samana and 
udana.’ 9 God takes care of all living beings just as mother and father take care of their children. So Lord Krishna 
says : 

WfiTt TTTrTT SJTrTT iMrllM^:I 

xriwflwr 4i<*rFirn *ni -(*nra^fciT-iv/i7) 
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He takes much care of those individuals who can see him (God) in all living beings. So Lord Krishna 
declares in this regard as follow : 

ttt dsdfd Ticf ^ 

d44lg 1 yuiyitlfd FT ^ ft T fcHtrcrfdll -( «R^ftrTT-VI/30 ) 

The essence of this declaration indicates that every individual should consider others’ problems as his/her 
own sufferings, so that he/she may become sympathetic to do good to his fellow beings. Such an attitude of 
service to mankind may be developed through a mutual friendship which is a great support for making the social 
surrounding peaceful, sound and secured, A state of security and well-being can also be improved if everybody 
can behave friendly with each other. Taking into consideration the role of this behavioural ethics in developing 
human security Vedic Sages advocate for the application of universal friendship. So their resolution in this regard 
runs as follow : 

fit 44413 ^T^TT fitful ifTTfT Tlftt^l 

^jTTT TPflWT^II -(^T^:-36/18 ) 

It means let me see all living beings with a friendly vision. Let us see each other with friendly eyes. 

In this mantra it has been indicated that everybody should behave cordially with each other so that some 
divine attributes like love, sacrifice, service to mankind, brotherhood and others may be developed in the thought 
and action of each individual. All these divine qualities can strengthen human security. 

Friendly attitude is considered as an effective spiritual device for enriching the sense of security. It is 
therefore, All-mighty God is considered as the supreme friend of mankind in Vedic Vision. Accordingly Vedic 
Sages say : 

ftt sRjftftrTT TT SIPTrfa 'McHlfd fcTTcTTI 

4MH^{4|>t1II -( -32/10 ) 

Here, it is suggested that in older to maintain universal friendship all aspirant individuals are required to 
develop order an attitude of quality which may also lead to brotherhood. With the help of brotherly attitude and 
generous dealings among all human beings the entire world may be changed into a great family the concept of 
which has rightly been expressed in the following Sanskrit statement: 

3HI f^T5T: tlf) ftfft WTT 

e»vii4chH.il -( HjtmUdH, WJT.-273 ) 

The surrounding of the whole world may be made peaceful and secured is all individuals can develop a 
thought that they belong to one family, the only master or parents of which is All-pervading God. To enrich this 
attitude of ownnees among all individuals Indian Sages advise mankind to maintain the state of equanimity. So 
they say : j 

FTTTPfr cl 3TT^frI: TPTHT ^4lPd cf:l 

FIHHiHH trft cf: HFFTFfftll -( 10/194/4 ) 

Equanimity in thought and action may act as a powerful device to develop friendship among the people of 
various classes and communities. It results in eradicating discrimination among the people of different classes. 
Thereby the social surrounding of the world may also be peaceful and secured. 

Taking into consideration the role of positive attitude like equality for social wellbeing, a tradition of group 
activity with team-spirit has been going on for the spiritual practice of Jagannatha consciousness since ancient 
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time. Accordingly all aspirant individuals of various communities are allowed to take Mahaprasada (the food 
offered to Lord Jagannatha) together. Moreover, all devotees of various communities arc also given chance to 
pull together the car of Lord Jagannatha. This tradition of group activity in spiritual practice relating to Jagannatha 
consciousness helps to develop an attitude of brotherhood and unity in the society. The practice of this Jagannatha 
consciousness carries the following message of Rigveda : 

U'lTssSg TT cj^ *( eft 4-HipH 

'FFT tJ?JT TT51HHI WHHlI -( Wl. 10/191/12 ) 

All members of the society must : 

(0 go ahead in performing their duties unitedly for the development of self and the society; 

(/) discuss about any problem of their activities with an attitude of social wellbeing and conducive adjustment; 

and 

(Hi) know themselves with a purpose of helping and serving each other just as the sun, moon and others 

perform their duties sincerely and regularly without any break. 

In addition to it the vision of friendship and brotherhood may be developed by a spiritual understanding that 
all-pervading God exists equally in the hearts of all living beings for the well-being of mankind just as air exists 
inside and outside of the human body. Again, the graceful God can move everywhere although he has no visible 
body part like legs, etc. Just as the invisible wave of cool air, he can serve for the well-being of mankind without 
any visible form of hands. Our ancient Indian Sages could visualize this invisible form of All-pervading graceful 
God. So they have described such invisible Brahman in the following words : 

>!Ml|uIMIql Mm-il ur%rll TT^TFTcr^: TT Vj u f)rt|eb*jf:I 

TT %frT T m-Ulfw ^tTT -( PlM^-3/19 ) 

Here ‘ Virat Purusha' has been described as Nirakara-Purusha or formless God who can be realized through 
divine power based on several holistic wealth or i<i . Those holistic wealth can make the social surroundings 

secured, because those wealths or values being the formless existence of all-mighty ‘Virat Purusha' can strengthen 
self-confidence leading to the sense of security in the human mind. 

The formless Virat Purasha as found in the Upanisadic mantra like has a similarity with the visible 

image of Lord Jagannatha who is worshipped in his temple at Puri. To some extent his visible form (^FTCTtTT) 
may be considered as a symbol of his invisible attribute (3 T^zRTt 17) which may be interpreted as follow : 

The visible form of Lord Jagannatha has two hands without any finger whereas human being has ten 
fingers which may be considered as the symbol of ten sense organs. But the idol of Lord Jagannatha has no such 
lingers which indicates that He is superior than sensual power. He is ‘Virat Purusha ’ of Veda, Upanishad and 
Bhagavadgtta. So He can listen and move everywhere without any visible ears and legs respectively. The main 
source of energy for regulating all sense organs and nervous system of any living being is supreme consciousness 
which has been identified as Brahman or Virat Purusha or Jagannatha". 

In fact Lord Jagannatha or the creator of all living beings exists in the form of ‘Prana' within all of his 
creations. Accordingly he also resides in all body parts of every human being to act as the driving force of all 
sense organs. It is therefore, with a view to advocating the role of Divine consciousness (Brahman) in human 
activity it is stated in Kenopanishad as follow : 

wHfiH -q VJUllPd 
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This mantra indicates the way of understanding Brahman that the voice of All-pervading invisible Supreme 
power or Purushottam Jagannatha cannot be heard by the ear, by which the ears arc able to hear. Moreover, one 
should know that the visible idol of Jagannatha to which people do worship, is a changeable form of Brahman. 
It is known as 8JTJTT. 

This Purushottama Jagannatha directs any sense organ like ear to be conscious about its own object like 
sound, so that ear becomes able to listen. It may be understood, in other words, that the ear of a dead man cannot 
listen any sound since the ear itself is not the listener just as an electronic sound receiver cannot receive and 
display music without the help of electric current. 

The purpose of developing consciousness about Brahman or Jagannatha is to make everybody aware about 
the holistic technique of experiencing security which includes friendly attitude and brotherhood among all human 
beings of the world. However, one of the sources of friendship is the sense of non-enemity which helps to make 
the surrounding of the world peaceful, healthy and secured. So Indian Sages have tried to develop an attitude of 
non-enemity. In this respect Maharshri Patanjali suggests that all aspirant individuals should maintain a state of 
bliss and peace by awakening and applying appropriate harmless attitudes like friendship, kindness, happiness and 
avoidance if he has to deal with the persons like rich, poor, wise and wicked respectively'". 

Proper application of this holistic behavioural science may help to reduce negative attitude like jealousy, 
enemity, hatred and others. It may also create favourable surrounding to promote friendship among the members 
of all communities in the world. As a result a state of security and peace can be maintained. 

Generally, in our naked eyes we do observe diversity among all human beings in various forms like caste, 
colour, sex, belief, religion and others. But we can also realize a state of unity among various people when we 
do understand deeply a holistic truth that the same All-pervading Brahman or Divine power protects everybody 
by residing inside and outside of human body in the form of Prana or oxygen. 

Vedic sages could attain such a developed state of mind through their power of equanimity. Their spiritual 
power could enable them to visualize the entire world as one family where all human beings live together under 
the same sky with brotherhood forgetting the diversity and complexity in thought and action. The feeling or 
oneness with brotherhood can generate a sense of tolerance and non-violence which can help to cherish a state 
of security. 

However, all divine qualities like brotherhood (, friendship (fNf), equality tolera n ce 

( <H5i*fl<ndi) , generosity (3^ki4qJ , compassion (<=t->-^ u il), forgiveness ( ^THT), contentment (TRTfT:), non-injury 
(3ff?TfT) and others are the manifestation of invisible form of Virat Purus ha or Jagannatha Consciousness through 
which a state of security may be developed everywhere in the world. 

So to develop human security all aspirant individuals may try to realize the graceful existence of Lord 
Jagannatha in the heart of all human beings through the application of the holistic devices. In this way all aspirant 
individuals can establish a healthy social environment which enables everybody to reduce international terrorism 
and to promote human security all over the world. 
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2. (a) ^4 RT 

4?I HRIcHHHHlR 4*4 44,11 -( Rw]^1^1^-5/33/41 ) 

(b) 4s4 4?nfw4 ^ ^ Tm: ^4 ttr:i 

4cTT TTTSTT^ 1T?M?4 7T=N>K»<I+KU|HH -(4-y^iluiH,, HldldQ^, ‘5^1-22/52) 

3. ^TRT^ ^KHdldlS^WTCft 4 tPT:I 

3t45R4'^h'|+' ^ ^ 7jf*ffi: 3*4 t 1H:II -(sfa^ ■M'l'^'Tfaj—XV/18) 

4. ^l|e|IWfH<{ Rf 4r^ WIRT WT^I 

4t ^4«n TIT TJtf: <hRf4l^ *FRJI -(^Tm4M4\-1 ) 

5. art^R sfa rt 4 ^rgr4 ¥ =im'i 

7T 3 3fmR 471: 

l jo'4l<-HI<rdUK‘jdl *r44ll 44444^-2) 

6. 4 fFTWT*?: WTrfam ^JdR W: 4dR/ 3144) 

71 ^T*hT WT 4471 Rpfall -(WI^ 10/121/1) 

7. ( a ) srRrw ^ fawf4r ^ f7*ranj 

^cT^if ^ <l44 gfagl 314^3 ^11 -(?fa^ , H J M<vftdl-XIII/17) 

( b ) As regards the existence of Atma it is stated in Nyayavaisheshika philosophy as follow : 

^Hlflj«*{U|HlcHII 71 fg4^:-imirHI 4kw ^1 
c4an: 74?: WTT7RT T3=F TRI 4 <417*71 
JlfaVlCK f44 43 : PlciJJMI -(7T4HW:) 

It means the soul is the substratum or source of transcendental knowledge. It is of two types unchangeable supreme 
power ai^TJR and changeable living being or human being SRJRf. Out of these two supreme soul is one, all-mighty 
and omniscient. But individual soul 4hlcni or yiJR looks different in each living body. It is all-pervading and 
eternal. As a guiding force it makes all body parts active and powerful. So it is said in Kenopanishad 
as follow : 

^TR^l ? Wltd 4l ??4dl 

cf4 W 4 MS M 4^1T7Tdll 4'b'd)4d<^-7I*tH<sl | Jd:/6) 

It means “You know that all-pervading invisible supreme power as Brahman or Purushottam what cannot be seen 
by the eyes, but by which the eyes are able to see. Moreover, the visible form of God like any object which people 
do worship, is not the Brahman. 

In fact, eyes do not see but the eye is only the instrument to see visible object. So the Seer in the eyes must be 
something different from eyes in itself and the consciousness or Divine principle that works behind the eyes is the 
Eternal Subject or Jagannatha. 

8 . RTT 7RTf*4 74 

RTS#! 4«f44ET:ll W^jfal-IX/4) 

9. *4dd) RTF)) 

cT«TT 7T4f4 spfa BTRIdV^Wlll -(4^ ^‘M^i)dl-IX/6) 

10 . 37*4 ^Ml:l 

3R W? RTRFTTrR 3 Td4^II 
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3TfFHl 

^41 I 

OT1 «{fil: HlfdHlFddlI 

Rcffal ^fWFl 'RTCcTII 

fR^JNi^d -q?nii -(*nra^ dkn-xvi/i,2,3,5) 

11. '^t^iTTgf^frtwJn' ^^ : y^|^UA|rcm|U||' RWHlP^xiy«KH^I-(m m TTRlftm-1/33) 

12. Advocating the divine qualities Vyasadeva says through the dialogue of Lord Krishna as follow : 

3T&1 ^ef*JjTHT i=f| 

LRJS: LTdd -RclTcRl <JdPH!iM4:l 

R4lP4dRHl^PSdT ‘R^Fd: ^ d faR:ll -(sfrR^ RR^ Rfal-XII/13-14) 
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RMPdURi ^rf^fT: 


VT 

TOil«HI 

‘RRlRRR^f^R R R^lsfR RRcft ffo teMId’ijlf 3^:1 3TR RRl-ddfR 3RR^RR>dl cT»TT R RRR? RTRiRR RTRRtRipi ji 
3 Rep R^fo R#RT ^ fRRRRRTRq ^N^ii+dl, RRTfq RRR^ RRT: 3RTfRRT:l RRRTep RfofFRp fRRR RfRRRfr ?c*R 

RRR^Rpi R^lpRepR^sfq Sff^+lRui: Rfaepp R#R, RTRJ R<f R RRTtfR RRjfcRfRftRTpi eTCRTep R^SR 

R^R Rep RTlSR 3TfRR>lO RTRI R^RTTRf % RT^T:^fd 'Rl4d RfRRRftR^RTfR 4% RRf: 'HRpel, RRTfa RRRRTRRTRR 
r d+NgR4 RTRRRRrsp ^ R^| rrr : fRRTR RRfRRRRfcRTfR: RRT R RRfRRfgRfRRt R^T fgefa$J W: RRT?f RTRRd 
RRpRRRfq fgfRR RRTRj RRT, RlfR: RRT R RTRRRR?RT Rt^yifklRfdl RRfRR^JFRT^RTR: fRRR:l Rl*R- 

rHrFRTWR^R:I 3TfRRTTfr 3TRip 3dMldd) 3TfMJIdlMin:I RRRppqfRRfgR^ MsRRR RRoyRj 

RR RTR RtrfRRrp 

RRfR^FRTR T^-f?pRRh RRTR:I d^pRep R RRTR: *WdRI RRRWRl ddfR^R 3^fR^I RRT RB^RRPd RRRT 
RFfafRRlR W^SR RRTR:I RRT R R^dfafRRfR RRTRlSR *RlP<Pd I 1 RTRFRRRT RRfRRRQ fRRi-RrRRTR fRRT 

RTR RRTRqRTWpi f*RRT: ReTT: RRVmi: WhU^R^M RRRT»RRTRT«T: RRieRdltR:! RRfRReR, pReUHHI: feRR: RRTeRTRT: RTR 
RtR:, RRep RRT R f?RT:l RTRtRRJ TpRRR#RfRRRJ RR^tfWRRFJRTCH. TJ^TRTf fRR^TT RR7RRRTRT fRRR: fR^I RR4: °Frf 
RRfgRTR 4l<^d<dl: 3TRRRTRRRRTRTI SRRfflJ R#R, RRjRjfR Tpu^RRRfRRfR R8^R R^RRRRffafRRfR I cPp RRT- 

[RT RZpTT RRRTRf RRTR ^ MRMW^Irll 

RRlRRT: fRRR RRT^ RTfcT 3TRFRFR: 3Tf^RIRiMlPd11 : ] 

Rp^RTRllRRRR %rrr ^r W RR5RRT ^?R?tl 3TRRR ^Rd^dHdl^1^1 R^R W R^R RRRRll ji iRTRRT 

fRTRRR R^J TTR RRRRR ^R : | RpR; r^j ttr f^, SffRSJTRRTR fRR ^R R^l 3TR; 41RR^: T^RRT^ 3#R 3TTRRRRRI 
3#raTRT: fRRRnRPFR RI RTR iRRRRfoRTI 

RRTt 5)HHl4:l RTR 37fR^T ffd RTRT^R RT^R RPTT: ^fRR: WTTI ^TR^sfq Ttr^r RRfdl 
3TRRRl5RfiTiR ReRT, RR' RRIRfRR Will 3TR ^ RRl^gRRRI 3TfR^T RRTR 3TfR?JTRPp RfR:l 3TfR^T 3TRRR1 STRf^RR 
RtR:l Rlsfq 3TfR^ufRT%R: R^Je^d 3 TrRtW| f^[ RRfd 4Rdl^dPR4H:l tjRf5R RFRFf:l 

3RR: R>4Hl4:l R: RMi^fd ^iImPhnRpi RRT- 

R5 ) 4'^^6 R>HfP u l RlRlpR^d RRT:I 
RR' eRfR RTRsMsfeT R RT^ %tr^ R^ll 3 

3RR RT^RFfFT rMrRR'. fRW^ RlR^RRRR T ffRTRTR i l ^=Hl4u|^AJ| Rt4 ^cRT Rf^l: ^f^d°R liRI 

RlRRFf: RTfeR: ^eRfFRp fRR^ ^RrR' R RRlf^fd R^l rWtRRRRR RRfRRR fRfTfR RRT R RfRRTRT: T^RT^RRTfRfRRfR 

ot4i 4 
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dRk1HHf:l dfRd, fdd^ dTRdRkl^lPd, d#RRdfR-^dTfd ^ TRTT: d<fdt, ddTfd ^dRIPd 
<^¥1^*1, ddTld cTr^TT^T dfe^Ri ddR^ d# dT W: dRsfd dR^f: ^fd ddfd dTd^l dd: dMPiyPdPd 3dR 

3Tf^TR: dFT:l ddTfq ddRldc^ ddfd\ 3ddv %R ^R^l ‘dd dTR ?fd ^ fdddldT 3UMRTI '% ¥ddl 

+r<^m’ 4 ifd dqRm ddT d d<R^ dtdd^ddifd ^iiPhi d<ft dT dd|d W: ^mPhn^ ^dd dgn: 

TT^T:I +RlP<dH, 3TW tfe ^l, 3 ^Ph^ ¥Td: fpJ^TWW^I: yPdMKH dR dU d^rRdl 3Td: tdR ^ ^dfd: 
3TO:I dfdd¥J fcdjdTTI dff ddfdddg dPddnMd dTI y^HRIR ddTRTRdr^ dWlfd WJ', dd: dRwRPd RTdTfddR 
fRffd:l dddd: dlRdJd^ft fdddRTI d^lPd-Wlstd W dTddd RT^, dd,dd 3T|c|Rd>dl ddfdddg dPdd^fdRI ddT ^ 
TwRd dteldTT: V$\: dqfddd:l ^Pckl^-d Rt^nTFf :l dRI^ deft dT 3TRT: ddiR %fR^ fddRTH., TRTdTd^ ddfdddg, 3#ff 
^ did 1dW?P fr^cft: dR 5 } dd3: RTRT ydxiRld,' TWTR ^EkT: ^fd ¥Rdt5d ¥RR^I 

*Td?t: R^MH 

dP+ddRl ¥71 fcdd ¥H:I ddfdddEJ STddT ^d^Pd ^<dl4;H^ W: RTTRT fddTdT dT dfadTR^I dT 

^Hdl<Hi|+lc ; l ddT yi'ted^lP'I.Rm^lPai, d^^dlpJ|,¥sh dRtdT^IRPy dTdrfdl dfddTJdTJTT dlWf dTdPft dR^llPi^c-dlI 
SdR TFddh dTd^ ‘dfddTyiPui’ ^¥1 dl«dRd dfdd: RI^HTRI SPJdRTRT dl 6 TTTfRdd: dTddfd d^ 'HP+ddfH srfdrM 
¥ 3TTcdTPdRPdI 7 dTT^d dd3: d^ RRR. dlfdd dd ‘dTd’ ^fd Jl?¥ff f^W^I dR^H T#dd7¥R: fddfdl 

TdRfSTdT dlP+¥>ylHI dufd ddT: dlddRd ddRTdd^ ^IrdPdd-^H 3T^RmR, ddTfq ddTdcd^RdRd dTdcj; ddFdTR dcRi 
TdFTdTid ddfdl dfddTdf ^ (3fd%) dtfdTdTd 3Tfq yPddyd ¥¥fdl ¥¥f^TR ¥7f^ MpRcicll ¥T^[ ¥R^R: JlldHH' ¥T¥ 
R^fRTRT W ff¥l 3T¥: ¥c^R RTf¥, Rnf¥c¥TR RJdRRR,! VlIRd^^fd ^¥f¥3 ?TW^I W ^lIRd' ^¥: ¥TTR¥:I 
cTRT^ £¥h ^IIRdM<l«M: 3tfq idlRd^d RT^I RRRfRRRl: Rf¥¥R^5fq ¥TR: 'HPddHI't ¥TTf*RR?¥ 

ife^ppi W: f^TI ¥#> =b¥) r VIII ¥RT¥RR: TORl' ^ ¥^:l ¥TR: ¥¥ Tmr^ldPdl 

3TTRTfd: IRJ7K y^;=WI 3dlrH<PddN 3TTRRq' ^TW^H' t¥¥T 3TRRI¥Ti¥T:l ¥T^i fsRS' ¥lfR ¥T ^PddP<Pd 

¥TT1tRRTt^: yPdMKd^l 

3T^¥T ¥^cTTRT' ?IRT¥; 3TT¥T¥fRT ¥7f¥¥' ¥T^¥T' P+Ph^ dyPdRr^ ¥T ^fd MRIH:I 

3¥i¥¥r^ ^rfcRT: 

RfRrg ^PkiP<Pc 1 R^RlfRfdR ltd: 3T?fd tr^T ^ 3Tfd^Pdl ^Sfd T^dTRdTPrfRfd R3T5RI^ 

3T1r4 R1^I s ¥if¥: ¥7¥¥fd ¥f d¥T ^ 37RfiHlRu|T ■qfdd ¥Rtfd, ¥: ¥Td^l dTR¥ ^7¥Tfq dfdd 

¥KR WTR: 14,+ l^llyPddryi d¥lfd ¥¥¥ dT¥d; flHMddl ¥¥^' W?' Rfd¥c^ iprf^Rdt: ¥¥T¥: ^Rdl 

¥¥f^TRM ^T ¥# ddftd ¥¥T¥: WI:I TJlt: %R' ¥fd d¥T ¥ fRTR dd ¥fd dPddRPd ^ -Jj^d¥pHdl 7^ RT¥rR 

dfddR dTRPaddTI srfq ¥ R dPdd^, 4 TTFT cFI ffd¥^ 3RFdTWRTTI WdT dfdd: 41dd^u|'| : | ^ 
dldR ^ddH d RTc^ dff f¥7 ¥7TRT ¥TRR’ ¥?R: ¥ufdR| dR ¥^' ddfd^ ¥ddTTdT¥^ ddPdcl dddTI?ddR;|" , d 
adRTd’idT Rdfd ddfdd\ ¥T W d dufdPdl drtlHIR< d^¥ TWfd ¥TRR ddfd ffd ¥fR5' 3Rlfd ¥^T: 

MRpydrd^d ddRf RTdJ 

©i^VdhP'id^ ^TTrdT^f ¥7¥dfdl ¥: dR5fd 37T?dPT' dT’# ¥ 3drd<Pd: 3dcM*U: 3Trrdfd2Jd: 3ddTHR: ddfd ffcTI 11 
3T¥R: y^=h: Wfi;! 3TT¥Rfd: did 37TRfd TRT' W dT¥d' fddTI WIddd.1 ^¥T¥R' dTfRRddlRfdl' Tjt H^lP+d: 

^c¥T 3I^d¥Td: ¥¥^ d^dl' IW(I IdT^ 3Ilrdshl4: d¥I ¥ 3drdfd«Jd: ?1d ^ dT^f 3TR' fddT dl«lf d d¥d:l ¥^d' 

¥ STTRdRI 3TRlfq dPX'dd dTRcJ. dRfd dTR^ftfd dMP^MlPd d ^dTI 12 ¥4dd, dMI^Pd I 3#T ¥^ fdTRI 

fefTdTR^TI did dft 3d¥¥: ¥ndfl¥:l W: dcdfd fR^I STTRd: d¥T ¥ <PdRPd tdd^ft 

fRfd:l ¥7; dl addTTRRdl 3Td : dtdFRdTd dfdd: dfddlfdl RRtRRd^fdR yPdPdH^M d|d dTRdPdd^ 3dd¥5fd dd; 
‘drRTR d^dTd dTfd, d^d Rdtfd, d^d dTddld, d^d fddfdfdl 13 
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Veda 


^cf^bfq 3733%- ‘3333 3T5} 3%<3: 33T°3: f3%%3Tf73P3: 14 ^fcTI 331: 

SrtcT^mt 3f33: f% 3^1 3f33: 373 7311 fc373 337 yT^TcRHgKN^ SPJcTT^ 33=%! HSKM: 

3733% 3 % 3%7 31333 tj?^| ^3M4, ^cf 3313 %%% fmfdl 33T%1 3^dM>0 333: 7TW73fcH 14 3333 13 

333: 3333 3 33311^31 Pd-M^I'K: 313 P35)7fd7% 3133^ 773313: 3733: f^sfF^T^' f3313f3 313qf331: qqi 33^: 
¥ IK-31311 **3: ffcll 16 3%, 3q%33g fe^HMI 'HPkl^ +dl^l^| ^ 3)3144311% 14^1 Fjfcf^'4 

^d^fMuil ti^utii 73tii 

TT^^faT: 

3%3 - J^dl^dOMpHNctJ 

31.4.7! - 31734^^31 
^?1 - ^kUAIchlllfdtlciJ 

- UT^rifr#T^I 

REFERENCES 

1. 44PdM< 4) 3331 cl 44Pd4dJ ^3. 4.7 

2. '3' J ^F - 3.1:1 3413 7^31. 4.6 

3. ^lNPd41-2 

4. P36Hd 74T3 714 717)7 f%f33lf4 43711 7lTd374l 
3#|%3 4373 f^PE y'ldlTy 713f%l 44l3(4Pill 
7331. 2.8. 3*713 W$&n?fcn: wffrn:i 

5. =263K u 4=b'hP'l4l - 4.4.22 

6 . 711 7J 3lf741 474444311 33d-P4MI 31 31.4.7! 2, 3 

7. 4lrH7c4Pd7l33f3 ^£<74:1 3T.4.7! 18 

8 . 373 33 T RT 4)33: 341 33 341 1% 

37^3 3lf431: ?J4f: 4337131 4(5lc4H:ll 7%T1. 6.23 

9. 333173)311 433 } 4(5)411 33731573 d'dWgdl ^MIHJ 373. 2.20 

10. 3P*^iH'1 u 4'^3dH'P)'4HCTn)r?cl4... 5c4lp4-^l 3 3.8. 

11. ^K'|J4l4Pd41-7.25.2. 

12. (5l'4l J 4-7.25.1 

13. BT.B/4.-55 

14. 131-2.4.5 

15. %3oo 4f7317l 37%) 37)7% TIB?! 

chFTTf^ 341H dl 41 cWlTM 33 3 ^13111 34J31J43 9.41 

16. 31.3.7! 4 . 137. 

fr^^fTT^TT: 

1. 34tildVI B3f333: - 744H3?) - %1.4. fc74% 331 7.1. 31^377 
43)1^147: - ^fl37 7T7l)43 4^<dll 1958 

2. 3T73 4 PcMl^d - Wi) Pd^H-l, ^331 f^RTO )47H 373, 1998. 

3. ^IlfuSC^^IeKt^v! - 4dHl7(4l 
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¥MMRW U <T R RRHeblU^TRT: RRfRtffHRTT: PdRTR: 

wr Twfz atmzm g# 

HdWHHR RRHdilM 'M^ufj-iiAydl: R^ ^RR3I cl'WIM, 1^ f^fecIMlH. Ri?TdT, H^il u n d^d^ MdRd. RTF3 f dH ^ 1 
fwHf yPdMKH^Ffd R^ WHTWRR TFJTR: fRRR:l RT yldHlRdddA fRRtdT dRR H6 tR, dRyAlpMi H'dlM PdRK: 

dRfRRPduq : ^8^:, Pd4-dd l Pd ^TRTRR: 3% Pdddl: SJPdMlP^dl: RfHI fRRKPRT yPdHlRd^ lid ^dd-d: ^chl Pddd: RT ‘tilM 
Tfe^ TjTjf fijy i fd ’ -illAd THlAddPddd: Pddld: yPdMlP^dl: RfHI fRRfdf yPdHIRdH, RRfd RT WPdR ^Ad RTfd RR RRR 
yPdyKHRM g^T: fRRR: Hr3?T: r 33 RT d RTI 

□ HHddldH MTWPdAP R' H I dd I R T: RpRSH r 33| Rd: ddR fdT WT^RR, ?fd Rdf R:WAr Rd: ‘RRSRT t RRRt 
^d-jd RRfdl’ ffd 3#di W u l ilM ^, RdT r 33| RtRd ^RpTR RRc[ ffd RTRdRT R33l Ryfl^ufmffRt: fld^Tldil<l- 

d-rK^ ‘STfTT^ ^fd RT*fdT RHRH: RHtfdl 

RfdRd. Rd$, RdrRdyf: fRRR: W 11 ^ yPdmPdd: - 77 cf RHRRR R3r!j’ RTHRRR RTTRA RR RR fegRd: 
yfdMlRd : 3d .HcdddHTR R^TdAd ^PddH, ?fd RTfd I d^gKT WTH: RH: RRHlfd ?TRfR rArtWHt ddld^ 
(RT.RT. 1.1.1.5) 

□ ' RPdPRdRl RR’ fid RFTTRT RT^fd: R33l OTI: yPdPRH' RTHtA^J TR^ RfR r33i MdteuTPHT 
aRRRfeRfq- d RRuffRRI ffd WHTTRT (1.1.1.7) 3RHRF Rfdfa: RTR^jfdl ddA RRHtA fwfA 
< l d°dHJ dc^4Ad TJFdAd fdrqfq RSHUr^ RRN RTfdl d^R HRRRRfdA ART: RHRTdTR RTR^fH 3«T: 
fdrqfR d RtRT RRHlR^ffd rAArH, Rd: HRRRRfdA dRRTTT: RHpR: ffd dRpH Tip' Rdfd-Rf Rd^i 3H»ddg 
TJRf RMfRT^ RR fdTg Rf 33^ RdHc^ ^5#qTdFTT5 AdlMldlrp’ ( 1.1.1.8) 

□ djf^ fRTqfd $Fp?H Rk^RR; dft ^dfdd PddHHl' Rdld>K: RTHM RRfdl d^PjARTREdT: W^RdT: 

3TTR7W:I lAPTR'i fdA WTH: 3ddRdlRRTlA 3131 dR WR Rdfd ‘3TR: Wld' (1.1.1.11) ^ RR ^iPddodRl 
RlTdR^gdTfR cfrd i pT^ RdT^T: °dddR: 3TTRRRRT:! RR: RTRdHT 3RRRfA RTRW ^ R^l 1 ^ 

3TR:^5(3 RR RpR:l ^RTRRRTRrA HRdTRT: RTRRRRTdT r 33I Rnf^R^fed^R ^ART RkI^TTI ^fd WHTWRR 3TTRTR:I 
3TT^f?% RtM RHT fd’RRRR fRRHRTRRRRTR.1 

□ Ad^yikd AAR RHTJgH R33l RTdR: dld^dA d33 Rd: WwA^ ‘dRJd R^T:l’ (1.1.2.17) ifd d«T^ 
d3r r33i RTdR: RTRdHRflH: r 33 RT RRSKT R: 3wfl RRfdl RTRMRRR: RRfdl 3RRR: RRfdl RTdR: R^ 3w' 
Rdg R3R:I ltd WHRR RRTR: r33| 

‘dRRT RT MlfdAUR’ ffd RRdTJRR R^Rdl ^IPdAHdAd RfRAdR^I ‘wfRfR7^RT[...( 1.1.2.21) RF RRTRTR,. 
RRc3rt 3 ^fd RHRH: RRfdl RHTRH1RHRR3 RRT RTRRTRHR RddJdTR.! RR: RRTTWR: R33l R?: fdddR: r33 
RR: 3rW: r 33 3Td: RRdR RRfd' dTR RRTTRRR R^ RRfdR^ ?fd WHTRddTR RdR^I 
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Veda 


□ '^rdVfaT yPaMiSd^H^ qjw^Rqqq VlRlMKH *Rfq| 3 tR 4^*TFRR RJKRcpqcf; cf# TIFT 3tfq 

f^R: w4q ^R: - tr): qrfq%) TR7: Wl: 3Tr^R*TRT ^4RR TRR % 41RM)c<HcRPd ’ (1.1.4.16) 
^’TT^ 3Tfq RJR; 3Tptq£ 3R; SrfiRT q qqTRZRI 

□ Hic^i^d q : J%g: R: ^fRR At&fo ^rRT: pRq:i qTR RR AVA Rfel TRRR : f^R : ^mvvA 

^#1 ffarf^ftT: ^ih: si^Tt>Hj ^ 1 % ^RR.. R<f, ^R 4 t: RifTR^ qcR cRT^^T 

WTRTteT RR 5 3R: ^ ^RjRfafq: ^ cRRrRI 

WR^cf^qfq q q^fii q prisR fedqiPd ^fcTi ( 1 . 1 . 4 . 20 ) 

□ y^PcId: RM^iWf)5fq ^RlfRcpTR: PIcRRhiu) fqsjTTT: qrRfR: TR qqfq ^ tr f^RR; Rcf^-’ 

^xR ^ WA 3 Rig:| ^A\ : f^HHq): TR7; ^ 3RR 3 RR; ^ 3 TfR 3 }?fRR 

^Tft: H: R4 ^1R ^ 3R?fH-<rf$ ciR-q^h qRRf RlOTH: qcrfdl A^ Sja : qfFRqft qsqr RrjrT: q qqfqi (1. 

3.1.27) 

□ t% R 8 RR ^ 1 % Rep TTcRRwM iRR ^T^Rl ^ReRI 'SJff qep:Rqqftfqq 3PHR 3RcpJ : )]^|Pd | 3 ftcpJ : 

qSRR MRPhcKK, RRfaRT qvfifal qqr *TCPF: qRfqqqiRJT TRtfq JfA qtt 3 R qfq ^ cqft qqff qq 

^ ^Pl? rife RR qqqT dHldiq 37T? ^ RTR ( 1 - 3 - 2 . 12 ) 

□ ^Pa ski JcRTF:R^| ^ 7#T: f5RR qff 73 : ^RRRR; qqfRi ^ 3 R Rrqq ; W& rRR ^Rl'^pT: 

%Rcl c# R 34 fq TTRgT: qqRqi TRf 'RfcRfa ^?Rq ffd 3 RT fqqq; qq 7 ;| 

^T: 3#r ^ofr, -^c^T 7RRfRRq : | 3RRT ^RT: 3-lfH^fd ^cRRT:’ W cfRfRqq:, RqazRRqq: arfel ^ 

3TfFT^ RRffq Rq^;| ^RRRR: SffRI W#n' R ^ ^ m<pd #4 rT 4 3 cqqfa 3^ A.. (1.4.2.1) 

□ I^MI TRRH; RTcfoR:l 47[ -g 3TFn^r RRfsq' Rc^ A: A: <mi W^fe : 31 N^ 4 , 1 | TR^of 

U.+ P^Ht^Rr yRlM)Psc 1 M.^T: 3#R Wl^4Prll d<H^H 3T^ : W 4 I^ 3Rff47 r 4 r' A RjRR; R^nRl; ^qj' 

RTR (W)=hK*4) ^Rtfdl 3T#5ZT: -5TRT: TOcTT^ f? RRRF^I 3R : ^h i qq^', ym<\: ^M l Rruj' 

<=h cf«=*L| j -41 

tqRT-'gw: - qbi: 3RR ^nVi: rtr RRfqi 

LKHil^qk y u l)dl TCflR f? 3T#5q : TJRI: WFRtl ^i|l4iqqid45^ ^cl fT|cIS^' f? ftrcn TR 3TO 34q ^ 5 f : 3 ?q -qhf: cqqT 4 RRcTR 
3Tqfq4 R^ftcll 1.4.2.5 

□ P^iPd P^RNI R RT^HlA^^Hdil’ R^iimi' T^RTR: ^RTplciR-q^ yPdmRd:I 34tpq 3R-H|c6 ^TR : SRi^cf 

«4'=(S<Pn ^RT H-iPr 3RR4; Rcf^, RTfR SRT^ fsB-MI-Ml’ R R 7 TR: RFft R f cddd) : qq-d 4 : 34 TR^R 7 ;| 

TT^RT RTRTRIT^ cTRT 34TR?RRuT[ Sffell 3#q q^TRT oP-H^Mdl t ' 41 cR^| TT^R 3TT|1%: RRf: ^ 3RRI R 

RTO: ^7)1 R4: RRTT PqPd^d ASV{ qRl ^ W:l cR): RTR^f 

RRq5 4q«ft ^qmfd clRHddSTrq gqq334T|cft qqfq ^q q tr^ r ^ ^.| MA , 

3 #R^ Wt trrt: crqRT: T^WTfq irfcRTf^l TR: ^^RRld' Ref?) ^TR) q RPqd l ^#| W 5 RT R^fd-’qr^ qqR 

fTRRqft SRftfqqRfqq f? qq: qftfqrRR |q fq qq'-( 1.4.4.7) 

□ R*lHI§RiysMMTK 3TTfR#T RtaTl h^I^Kui Ruf^l qq^fqq^ RtR : fqRKT: -q^xR^: Rcf^l q ^HH : 

40 Pilsei 4 RRlt MdPci ‘^uqf ^rr; tt^TR’l R^Pd^RdR Rq ^q : . *RRTq qf^RR’ TRRIM :, 

‘HTTWT dH^MR’ A dH^iqf: ^TfRf 7TR RqFT:l qj_«4i: T^RrW: fcRT: qqWil^f: RcR^, ^T: TRTT^: 

^R^ '? 7 qfq ^R 17 R) (1.5.2. 3 ) TtfRI Hld^d 4 )d') ^ 7 ?!' oqo|4Joi(i| yPdMlP^dH. srfFR 317^1 
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□ “ qgcfH ct,<c< | e)^ ” T(R R^fR chNfPn WM - 'l-<*sPdl 3TcT: R^RT fRRR 

R|[RR y+fcd:l 

R^ dtPd5fR : r'PcKHI : R^Rt RR T(R RR: RRRRTl RR?fRI (1.5.2.14) 

cfRSRTRpSRRRRRfR R cp-Tlft H^KNIW RufeRR,! RfR RRR^RfRKR R^Rff RR^qf RTR RfSRR^ Rft RRT 
fRRg RRfR RT^FPfR RRRR^f STRYl^t^RR^R RR: l=H8il RRfR I SRTYT^^RRRR, RRfffRR, ^R *tPRdR 3TRI 

□ RRRq£ RtfcRRT Q,R) R d Rq, SRRRRRnqi RRtRR, 3TfFTR, RR£ RTRTRIR^ yPdMlPWHJ RifcRR: RfRRTRT: R*fR 
RTpR r 1% R^R RR dic'Hcl (1.5.2.15) ffR R^RT: 3TR RRRfsffRI 

3RRR Rd^fM RRT “R#T iN RR RR RRR, RifTRR: RffRRTRT: R*fR R<Pd " (1.5.2.16) 

RfR RiRr^ RRRK: 3RTR, rIt? RR: RRh'TRT M^id I d*R RRfRRR RRf TRTR^ Rff RR RRf RlR RRfR I IRTRTSiR 

RR^:, ^RRTRTR R RRtR RfRRTfRRRI 

□ “uf^nRl *TTfRR: SfgT: ” 4<RftRH TJRTfR^ "RTR7R RR7R RfRRlfRRRI RTR 31 38 Id %R^, RRR %R^ RTR dldHpH 
3RRRRRTR3 RRRTRfR STJsjfcT: H 6 xR RR^I 

Rt |cj RfF^f RRl^RRfR R U.d*)d^l (1.6.2.21) 

□ “R Rj^ RTRTTR R^TTR ^RT:l" ffR RHyPdKIRT: fRRR Rj^R^ 3RRR:I RT^TT: RR fRRR: RTRRRsllfy u ) ^dcll 

RRgRT ^RT: 7R>f RMT:I RRRRR If: fRpRR RR, RFTR: wf R 3TPRR: 3RT: Rtfo^R: RR: RTPaiR: RR: RiRR: 

RRTRRRR' RRf RTRTT: RR: RR1RT: RRTR RRtR RRTRR' Reft I Rs^T: 9TFRR&T: 9PR1I (1.6.2.3) 

□ “ R^lHf SRR' RRRI" |fR RTRRRfRRTR ^RRI RRfR RTRTRTRf RRRR RfR RrfRI 

TJcff fRR RgRT ‘‘3RRR RR:" (Rig. 2.25) RR RR 7 ! RTRTT:I ^RT: % qR%RRT:l 3TR: RR ^RTR, RTRTT: ?fR RR R^RRR 
3RRTR: RRRRTT” 7T ^IPdNiqR... (Rig 2.25) W7T RR RTRTT:I R^: RRfcTI RRRRTT ^1 RR: ^iPd:, RfRBT 
R Rcf^l RfR, RfRST R RFg RRlR^I 

“3?«1 RfR^RT RlTTgl c^crf RfrrRRT StfcTHT RRjfd" (1.1.3.15) 

RR4I ^RRt’qrfR Rf?R:- (R^. 2.26) ?R1RR RRRR R3RgRR(l 

t cR' RRR^^: RfR, 9fR: Tf?R: 3(fR| ^cRffR RRRR 3RRTR:I 3#q R\ R^ RRTR Rcf^ R^ RR, RfRR 
WRoRR, ffcl RTRR'Rl RR yfdHlRdl I 

RRRR... “RE^SRfR R^Rf if %..." (R^. 2.26) rR' MrT: RfR RR: ffa: ^f?l 
RR, RR RTfRR RR, RR, RRRTR: UIHlPdl 

RTRRRRR?R RR cdfri RR, RfR RRIRS^R: RTRRT RTrfoRT I 

RRF|RRT RTRRRT R^JS RtRR^R RfRSlR fR^I (1.1.3.16) 

“ 7 TRT5%RR:" 'JRR: RTRTg: RRR ffR Spfsn R^ ^fRRTRI^R^I RT^ff RT?fRT RRWIRR^ ^RTSfRTI ‘RTR' ffRT.. 
(Rl- 2.27) ifR 3RR RR3R RRRR; RRfRiH,l RR' RRffR 3TR Rt^RR, |fR 3RRR'^T 3TfRRR R 7 ^ R^ RT 
tfr^IFT RRR R RT^oRR; RR: RW1TRRR 3RRR'^T R# RTRR: RTRTpRRiRRffR R1RR RffRR 

RTRRtfR Rff fRiR^f RTRRRWrq T^R RTRRT? 

‘‘7TRTS^«T: ^TRl R^fif 1.1.3.19” 

3TfR RRTTtR 3TfRRR RTFi % R R I dPdRK I: 3TTRRT; RpR ^Rl' fRRTRR, 3TTR7RRTR,I Rf^RRTR" R#RTR^ ^U|I<NR> 
R^R, ffR RRT RIRR^ I RRT^TTRT fRRTRRT RRTRTRq fRRTRR RTTRTR R^R, ffcT I 
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tf. TTWUm win: 

PePe^I E^Ef EfcfETTSfpET-STTE^Ep, STTp^WP, ^Ep, E"j,>EEI ^fETI 1 T3cTT^ EEjMeT^ PePe> oHIEl, STTE^fP 
M^n STEEf-EiPWEEgT EE^I SfTp^EEPfEfETEET 37^T-^flM4l5fell tEP-PEPhcEl ^EEEE^TSfEET I EJ^ERT fE ffrcE l 
E ETEEEEE^T EE^I TJcTT^ EEpg fEfEEEERJ ^EP MERET W EE^I ^Ep-fEfEEET ^EpEE^R; EUT-EETEfET-SffrE-EEE- 
TI-fE-srf^'ll e^hK-RJ?P-■h)h iRr^r: PqPeai PePeicui E?ftl RcRET: fEfERETET: ser ETE yiE c PdEl PePEcEI 3TpT E<ftl 
t^t-pqpqiryi E,<sq^ui ^dPqPt>r(Hi (Hydro-therapy) ^liPqPhrtti The Sun-rays-therapy ETgfEfERET (Aoreo-therapy) 
Pq^d-PqP+irHi (Electro-therapy) E^ffpEfERET (Tingo-therapy) EE-EEETE-EE-EEETEE: PePecEI: TTf^T I *E % dlm< , 
f®m rffET:’ ifE 'RET: RR? EEErft EpE^EEfET SET: ETpET-TRpJ EcdtEl REM EpqdPRPd EftfdHft-d P fd*>rh EERE REpE: 
ST^dPHPd SffEdl 

E fREEp % mPu i db^H ERR I 
aTa^tE^-dfcTl^rcTK^dPtlr^-oy^ll 3 

^£5 EET E*jp EEF[ SPJEE5E EEfoI ^fEERTTflRp EERE ^Mlpu| ^ETfEETfE E<f^I ^Kl^lMPdNPd. EdtE EE WE^T 
^ETEfEdl 4 %RJ ERIeEEJ EET EE^pE eWcTEIEcTI SfPePr; ePPPP^ EERE EEE^cTEEE MfcTEfeTI EET ‘EETET RTEE£cf?P ffd 
MEp’EpRpEEcR'ijfEE^ E^lrETfPEEElEE I RTETRpTJ TTcRE EERE fwP fcMkl REERpur E#l EERETET: REM: EE 
5^-oq^l SET TE ETERTfpRTTE'TlPEEERJ EET TEHlEcdKkEia<dl£l EE Irja^l 5 I?*T EERE HIdlPqt|i| ETJpE ^ePtj TRpJ 
ERJEETR^I 

STSJET ITET-tEfREETTET: foT^ER TJEj^r) 

RTE: E#^ ^dPdPhcEliJI: E^PE E^REREPP PETRI, ER^-STEcp^El: ETETEFtcE SffVE>d<HfVd I E?-Ee4 

^ ^ETMEkETTETE, SURIlPHdl E#l ER^E: RERp P^eP fw^ E^l 6 ERp EET-PdP+ rE +PstEffI 7 EEEP ^ETTET EETEp 
PdPhrEd)^ ITTEpPl 8 E*E^-ST2Ep#TEt: ERTPePeRET %fEET EpnpET STfEETI EcP E^PEEp TJEp E# ifa PEEK: ER^SpREI 
^TETTE) e4<Pmi u II PeP+cEI EfEg TRHpPd I 9 SRTfEET E^ ETpE E^ERffd E^Ep5T|EEME3ETSJ E#Pf l'° ETET VKKIR YlfrTREREP 
Pl'MlEdP E Ecftl" EIHIReEHI EEf t^ER' ^EET ETE^EETT ETEET: EEfRI 12 

EETfEfETEETfEE^ jK ET^ E^EET' e4<1 j I|U||' fd'dldkPwi RET' Edldk'l ^afP EEp^l 13 jK ^E-ETEKPET' EEpEET Epgf 
i<1°b<lPdl lEEPW ji fEETE ETTEETRETEfETI 14 RERE fEtEETET 'yEHT' e4eE^E^ ^ETEfEETI f?ETETET^ PdddHI EEPeP 
EEt' EfETpEETTEETTft EEfETI TETEE REpE: fEEEprp flhE^I 15 RE?^El' ^pTEnfE E EEfrTI EEpEfPETT: EET: EETE, STpEfE^ 

^E%:l 16 ^%EET' EEpEfTFT ST^ET-aP^l TdEEIc) E^ TfET: ^TpEEpET Rp^El^a RPE^ 17 E^;| EERE SF^ ^JET: T"P RPtRT: 
EfRI EET' EETEtfEEEpRETI ji EfK^Et^TEfETI 18 EEd E^ETE ET^EE^EE ETTfR^ EEfETI 19 EEl' fEET E^EEPee' ETEE ETfeTI EEl' 
^3Efen IE RpEETE sfTRfEEE( EERp ^E^l 20 
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Sfstfcf^ ddd dddPJdf dTdf dP'dPsidl dPP ^■'sS<U51?fdd dd dPPl *l<U*d 3dd dTddt dPs 

3Tdfe^ R-TdT-dld-dfPd-d^-^-ddPppT ddTd fdfddFpT ^HlPd dPdl 21 dd ddfa] <Pll u ll PldMHp^l 

^Hlj ) c|'pi* l ^li s {H l H l PM pHI^NPdl 22 d*df#P ji d4dTftd qvKlji WMI^, PlH^Hl^ d<>J|i^ dPfddl: PdT: fddST: dclPdl 23 
ijfdodT: ddUwild PHMilPHd dddcffd dTddd ^T^fcfI 24 de^ d^ldd! ^flfrti: qePlI y,cltd «ldW •H W R 3HdPll^ Hlddl: 
V l d l ^Ml ddPdl 25 d^Spd: dtd&tP cTr^ dd:l 3 TcT: dddd ddTd: dtdt ddfdl ^H-fddTp-l jK dd dTdP'id: dTddTfrd ddfdl 
p)4i4d^d "Pd dP*d: c^P^df dddJpTI 26 ddTdPn dPfdd <1 ^1 u 11" PddlTd^ ^■ey RdtsfdTI 27 d*TR-3dddTdf PdR 

j]u~)bc<pq pdt ddPTI ^fg--^reT' yPfdR ddPfl 28 yd^d^ pTdft 'J,u|=tilP d ddPTI 29 ddtsdddddftd ^crlHiJI^' deftl 

^pp| dd^d dPdTTpT dTddTpd deblPd dPdI dlPd TdHHIHIdPdT dd^ dPd^ PdT: 3p^lPadl dcPPI IdlddTdT dclMI dlHlPd 

fTTTpT dPd- 

1. SJdFd ddR - ji dd =H^d)l dpdpj WdPl 

2. 3RR ddR - jK dd ddPPj d^R dT d'JdP I 

3. oPtBiW ddR - ^d dd cT^T^ I 

4 . q«i'JicR — s>d dcd 'jig^d dcifd I 

5. ^e<d ddR - Iddlddd^^Tt PWdHl' ddPTT ddPH^v^pTI 

6. ddd ddR - dftP'R: Wd ddfPd deftl 

7. RpTd^ddR - ddd dddddtd ddPiTC' ^T^fcT I 

8. 'RjfcR ddR - dR^>d: W ddPK d#l 30 RctR 7T#5 ddtR dtdd ^PaddR dRdd ddR^d^ ddPfl 

dddT Mwii PdHTRddP^d 3TfddTdt5d deft dR ydt+dd dddT PfTp^d 4P?lN dcftl ddTRdfd cTPT WT 
afRfirdPd ddtd: pfdPl dj^SdcfPP -dtc'PPsftsfdT 31 d?dPt TdPn dt'dldl' fddTdtsPdl deft dd PdTddRd d#l d«df#P 
P?dRt5d deft d^dd dfdRcf fd^dRdRd d#l 32 d^SpdPdPtl deft dddT dPdT\ ddraPI dd dP«T: 

dfrP Pd^ ddPTI 33 dd^Ref PddRTddTfeTI dTR ^Pd' dd ^fdeft TdS d ^dd' dTdddTdT' TpTTdTdpR dddOddddHT' 

PdTdT-aTpT dHTd ddPTI 34 

deft ^dt dd-fdfdTdTTdT: dTfdWRdft *Rdtl TRdl fdfddTdT d^fddTpT ddTdtPT TdTdrfd ddPdl 35 dd-fdtdddT 
esrdTdPddpTd dPPdl deftl d^t ^dS ddfdfddddTdPd ^ dRdt def^l 36 ddfdfddOTdT: 4edP3: dd' fdTfen 37 

RRdI fdtdddldT' TpTd7dt5d: dcPpPFdPl cRdmdfPrP d dd' dRdPd dTrdPl dddf i^dl^lT^ yAlPlIetdts'dt dtM ddPfl 

37d^P ■RpdPRd dMddPdl cd^dTtd R^PdTdP ddPdd' dTddFTdd' def^- 

Pd^d dfdd: dt dP fddd dTddT:l 

7f ^ft dd=dd dRdt: 1dTdT:ll 38 

Tdd'ftdNlPy ^d d edPdPtioH I ddfddTSfRl dddfdd?dH7d ddd dPPFddd' Tdddtd ^Pl d^^dPl 3W#^ ddd^tdTd 
^:WdTd d d dPdPdr'HI dpJpTTSftdl 39 Rdd pTdTTdTd dP^HFTdTdddd^' def^l dTfeddPT dedfidd' def^ d^ Pdddcft dd: 
dTTdlfd^ dPdT dd' 1 J?PdT dfPdddf ddfd?P[l dd^dddP dWdl' TdTpTd dd dPd' dTd^ 33dYd' d^d,l TTddddP dTdTdT' 
d^IddPdfdR TtPsdtd dTddddfeTI dddR dTdT VfldertH d#3 ddPR, TTdt dT’P d^d dddPT WdR, dddR W{ 
RpPddTd ¥83dd^Pr ddTdl: ddddtdR PTddPdl did Tdddtdtsfddff ddpT dP? 7T ddt TT^t RpPddFT dTp£ d^ d^d 
ddd' TdTdpTcdT ddd RdP^I TTcRdR ddPdd fddtdt dTdt ddPfl ^PPddFT 33ddld7d dftd^d ddtdddPd d dPt: dlP: 
dWR, TRdP dddTdd dTddd,, R^PddTd dftcT^t d^ d ^ M dT SdlR dTde^ Wdd' d ddfRd PPsdtd 
diddrrTddrferi 
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Veda 


4aT9T9f: 9RR9 f4f99Tf9 799% d^^'I^Tftr^T TT*^ fdkl l ^ l f^R 3R^TRRT:I 

^4 33T9T9f: ^fs— T T^t- -<H V H cl el - -d ^ I -“4^T-3i4<H'Ji<rH'0'1l =6qf u ll: lUgJi-q 3T9n?J99 9 f4q< u l ^1 crl H=( Rti r^H I I M PI d I 

f44f4^RT:l 40 ^M^-'^-f4R4TRR^-^TcTN-'^^^-WR^-'R4F-^-7^f’jf4445 ftcRT 799999491 aTT ^fH^H I 
f^feWTferJTTORT' 9999T: 94% %fW<MRfHd' % f9%l 99999 3T9T9T7I; 44 49T: ^gcff4l 9T9R9 TRkl^ 
yc, ^ U| 'ipRiPi dxqiRi 4?4qRxil 73I«T 9qfxil MI: 1*9 f%94 9^1 9R9 ■H'=Rl , Hli)l4 T9T99^[ %41 ^RTTRT^ 9 
^ ?T99t4i % Rrt mR^ 944 v i ^qRd i m\ ^Ro^ i 

f4f4n9TRj 96^ H£xq 9%i 999 r4rt 'dlq-l Rioxidiq^qqiHRrdI 
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THE GLOBAL RELEVANCE AND IMPORTANCE OF THE 
DISCOURSE BETWEEN YAM A AND NACIKETA 


Dr. Vinod Kumar Dixit 

The Vedas are the oldest extant literary work in the history of religion and philosophy. The upanisads are 
the most developed part or the climax of them. That is why, they are called ‘Vedanta’. They bear the acme of 
the Vedas. 

The Kalh Upanisad is related with the Kathaka Samhita of the Krsna Yajurveda. Generally the upanisads 
are the discourses delivered by their preceptors to highly intelligent, curious and devoted pupils. Almost all the 
schools of ancient Indian philosophy, whether theistic or atheistic, look to be indebted to the subtle, sublime and 
profound doctrine of the upanisads. Katha Upanisad is one of the most important of them. This upanisad bears 
a discourse between Yama and Nagiketa which seems to be unique from various points of view and hence its 
global relevance and importance even today. A discussion in this context may be made after going through the 
summary as under : 

Vajasravas Us'an performed a sacrificial rite ( Sarvamedha Yajna) which required him to give up all his 
possessions and pleasure. But he gifted away only those cows which were not milked? His young son Nagiketa 
sensed his folly and asked his father. “Father to whom will you give me?” Having got no response repeated the 
question and Vajasravas Us'an responded with anger, “I give you to Yama 

Following the order of his father Nagiketa proceeded to the realm of Yama, but he was out and returned after 
three days. Yama apologised for keeping his guest waiting so long. He offered Nagiketa three boons . 2 The boy 
first asked for his father’s well being. As the second boon he sought the knowledge required to perform fire- 
sacrifice which could open up path to heaven. But at the third request Yama was wondered. Nagiketa wanted to 
know what happens after death-the question that is the most baffling problem of philosophy and science as a 
whole. This profound truth was not easy for Yama to reveal. Yama tried his best to dissuade Nagiketa from this 
quest and offered all the worldly temptations . 3 But Nagiketa was fully determined and devoted to the stand taken. 
Impressed with him, Yama finally spoke to him of death and the metaphysical speculation on immortality. He told 
about Sreya and Preyaj Those who are wise concentrate on Sreya and the ignorant remain sticking tf* Preya. The 
choosers of the Preya are actually losers and fall prey into the jaws of Yama, birth after birth. 

Nagiketa was instructed by Yama to know the Atman, the self, the ancient effulgent being, the indwelling- 
spirit, deeply hidden in the lotus of the heart. This is difficult. But the wise, following the path of meditations, 
know Him and are freed alike from pleasure and pain. As Yama told the self is immortal, one who has'realized 
that the self is separate from the body, the mind and the senses has fully known him and immortal. 

The Atman is soundless, formless, intangible, undying, eternal, without beginning, without, immutable, 
beyond nature is the self, smaller than the atom, greater than the cosmos, subtler than the subtlest, beyond tark 
or logic, beyond causes and effects, luminous and not depending on any reflected light. A person freed from greed, 
realizes the glory of the Atman . 5 Yama presented an instance of chariot, Man is the rider. The body the chariot, 
the intellect the charioteer and the mind the reins. The senses are the horses and the roads are the mazes of desire. 
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Yama preached Naqiketd, man has to rise above worldly temptations and attachment by a judicious use of the 
sense organs, self control and discriminations. Yama stressed to tread the path yoga. A person having a steady 
mind and pure heart reaches the goal and is bom no more. The approach to the goal is difficult to tread like the 
sharp edge of a razor. 6 One may take the help of the syllable ‘Om\ the symbol of the supreme Brahman, the 
ultimate reality and its utterance is spiritually uplifting. 

Now we may switch on to a proper discussion as to how this discourse is relevant and important to the 
modem world. We may take some points here for consideration. We find quite in the start, i.e. in the verse second 
of the first Valli of the first chapter that sraddha, i.e. faith inspired Naqiketa to make question to his father. He 
had faith in proper sacrifice and good Karma. Faith is the pre-condition of gaining and recognizing knowledge 
in almost all the systems of theistic philosophy. This assumption gets support on account of the ninth verse of 
the second Valli of chapter I, where Yama tells Naqiketa that the knowledge of Atman cannot be gained on the 
basis of argument and logic. It is necessary to have faith in the preaching of a self-realizing teacher. To trace the 
origin of such a concept, We may go as back as the Vak-Sukta and the Naqiketa-Sukta in the Rgveda. 

Now a man is assessed not only on account of his I.Q. i.e. Intelligence Quotient but also E.Q. and S.Q. that 
is Emotional Quotient and Spiritual Quotient. A person with such a personality as possessing high I.Q., E.Q. and 
S.Q., is taken as more responsive in the Global sphere. This dicourse may enable a person to be enriched with 
these traits. Let us refer here to an article on “Corporate Spirituality Encourages Inclusion,” Written by William 
and Debra Miller and published in the Times of India, Sept. 22, 2004. A part of the article goes as under : “To 
encourage more leaders to have confidence in bringing spirituality explicitly into their organization, four international 
business organizations began sponsoring the International Spirit at Work Award in 2002. In honouring various 
organizations, the intention is to bring to public recognition to organizations whose spiritual based practices, 
policies and procedures help to make the world a better place.” Further, “There are many corporate leaders around 
the world who are blazing that spiritual path-independently providing examples to inspire and guide other to do 
the same.” 

Another point of relevance may be taken out of the philosophy of control over sense organs, self restraint 
and resistance against worldly temptation as advocated by Naqiketa. As we do not see the end of sky; there is 
no end of desires. One who runs after the fulfilment of desires, invites so many problems for him and others. Our 
surrender to the worldly temptations and hankering for money and prosperity leads to moral degradation, 
irresponsiveness to others and personal problems. The psychologists and the psychiatrists are suggesting today 
to know and to realize one’s own limit so that the stress and mental tension may not overpower one. Beyond any 
limit of doubt, the process of economic globalization, due to the fast industrial and technological development, 
is also globalizing the exploitation of man at the hands of man. The world needs today a ‘man’ of emotional and 
spiritual approach who can be formed and framed on account of the essence and philosophy of such discourses. 

What remains to be considered is this regard in as how such discourses-the gems of Vedic literature can be 
useful to the modern world. We may collect, compile, analyse and interpret them properly. These may be 
translated into various regional and foreign languages and added to the curriculum of the students at various 
stages. Not only this; those may be introduced to various job-training centres so that the would-be officers and 
employees may develop their E.Q. and S.Q. for the good of the nation and the world. This is how, we can 
popularize the religio-philosophic, scientific and psychological relevance and importance of such discourses 
without making any harm to the basic concept of secularism. 
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FUNDAMENTALS OF VEDIC EDUCATION 


Prof. Shashiprabha Kumar 

The present paper proposes to expound and examine the basic principles of education as available in the 
Vedic sources, mainly the four Vedic Samhitas. 


I 

The word Veda is derived from the root Vid (=to know) and is aptly looked upon as the stock of knowledge 1 . 
Vedic knowledge is basically progressive and ascent-oriented in the sense that life according to Vedic view is 
nothing but moving ahead and marching forward in all its aspects 2 . The Veda impels man to become human and 
procreate the divine 3 by rising above petty cravings and following the pure, and divine path of progress. 

Veda is not only the fountain-head of Indian philosophy and culture, language and literature, but also of 
Indian education. The Vedas proclaim that even though ths human being is not bom perfect, yet he can and should 
strive for the higher goals in life through self-motivated aspirations as well as noble inspirations from the learned 
and the realized ones. This is the core of Vedic education which aims at arousing an internal quest for awakening 
the human consciousness. 

II 

According to Vedic philosophy the basic nature of a human being is integral, therefore true education should 
aim at revealing his overall potential. In other words, the principal objective of Vedic education has been to inspire 
man and inculcate in him both the curiosity and the capacity to comprehend each and everything around him in 
its true sense. From this point of view education is not merely a collection of information, but realization of the 
divinity already inherent in man. The Vedic philosophy of education cultivates a holistic view beyond the 
multiplicities of human experience; it strives not only for intellectual quest but also for spiritual accomplishment 
which is the main feature of Indian philosophy. The Veda declares that vidya or true knowledge is the knowledge 
of the self and it is the means for attaining immortality. The main subject of teaching, according to Vedic view, 
is this philosophy of self or brahmavidya which is the science of sciences, he who does not know it, cannot achieve 
anything even after knowing everything else; but he who has known it, has known all that is worth knowing. 

However, it needs to be emphasized that the Vedic philosophy of education is not only a view of life, but 
also a way of life; although it lays greater stress on the knowledge of the self, yet it does not negate the world. 
The Veda draws a clear distinction between vidya and avidya 4 , the knowledge of the essence and the knowledge 
of phenomenon; between the knowledge of the self and the knowledge of the things : para vidya and apara vidycd 
to use the Upanisadic terminology. In fact, the Vedic philosophy of education admits both, but there is never any 
doubt as to which is higher and more desirable. It was not merely a ‘question of survival’ that the Vedic education 
focuses upon, but also the ‘question of significance’, which is its prime concern. Knowledge of things and 
processes as also of many more mundane subjects is very much there (as is evident from the exhaustive list of 
various professions enumerated in the 30 lh chapter of Sukla Yajurvedaf , but it is only secondary; the nature of 
reality or truth is the most important subject worthy of teaching and learning. 
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III 

As mentioned above, human life, according to Vedic philosophy, is a path to perfection initiated by one’s 
own ‘aspiration’ but there is no denying the fact that in this constant journey towards progress, one does need 
‘inspiration’ and derives guidance from his ancestors and seniors. It is not without reason then that the Vedic seers 
themselves refer to their forefathers as great pathfinders 7 from whom they have heard the Vedic word of wisdom 
and carried forward the stream of knowledge for future generations. It is in this background that the Veda is held 
to be sruti, i.e., directly heard by the disciple from the mouth of his preceptor, so it also incorporates the idea 
of guru-sisya relationship in Vedic philosophy of education and signifies an integral approach towards the alround 
development of an individual seeker under the able and immediate guidance of an enlightened seer. In fact, the 
‘seeker with a quest’ and the ‘seer with a vision’ are the two parameters of Vedic education. 

From this point of view, the most important idea is that God, the Supreme Divine Being, is the first and 
foremost teacher of mankind 8 , it is he who manifests this divine knowledge called Veda in the beginning of 
creation for the benefit of humanity 9 . The same divine knowledge is at first realized by the seven sages who are 
stated to be the sons of heaven and fathers of humanity 10 . The symbolic sense of such cryptic references is that 
man begets human and divine in his own being through self-consecration and exaltation by the realized souls. In 
other is an intimate relationship between life and education, because life in Vedic view, as already stated, is a 
continued course of preparation for higher goals and education is the process which prescribes and paves the path 
for such goals. 

Accordingly, the principal objective of Vedic education is to inspire an individual and enkindle in him the 
wish to transcend the limitations of sense-bound experience and reason-bound intellect and to awaken higher level 
of consciousness by which he can comprehend the underlying essence of everything around him. Once this 
genuine awareness is generated within the seeker, he travels from the known to the unknown in order to gain 
access to the deeper, wider and higher realms of experience. It is in this basic exploration of truth that the seeker 
knocks into the domain of an illumined seer who has already realized the truth and is empowered to direct his 
disciple towards the infinite source of knowledge. 

It is also worth mentioning in this regard that the Vedic view of education implies an active and participatory 
pattern therein both the teacher and the taught are in direct contact with each other and are equally involved in 
the search for truth. Hence, it is the science and art of interrelationship between the two who have embarked upon 
a pursuit for perfection through personal aspiration and mutual inspiration. The whole lot of Vedic education is 
moulded in this intimate relationship between the teacher and the taught. This is based on a double track of 
training in the sense that it is a course of self-direction on part of the disciple and a motivating model of 
instruction on part of the preceptor". 


IV 

It is in the above background that the Vedic preceptors are called rsis' 2 , the enlightened seers who have 
realized the truth. The Vedic ideal of teacher is exemplified in the Vedic concept of rsi, the most ancient Indian 
icon of guru. The rsi or the illumined seer epitomizes an immediate perception of reality, coupled with basic 
intuition, unruffled concentration and compassionate wisdom : 

It was the rsi who came to be acknowledged as the teacher and revered as Guru or Acarya. It is to the rs 
i that the pupils went in search of training and knowledge, and the Vedic teacher-pupil relationship came to be 
determined by the profound and even inscrutable ways by which the teachers and pupils, gurus and sisyas, 
developed their modes and methods of exploring knowledge, discovering the aim and meaning of life and 
practising disciplines for arriving at psychological perfection 13 . 
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The rsi or the Vedic teacher, endowed with noble qualities as enunciated above, is usually described to live 
in his hermitage in the forest alongwith his wife and children and the disciple is also admitted into his family, 
the gurukula. The entry into the resident center of learning is not through any formal test, but it is held to be an 
important event in the life of the pupil, and is celebrated in the shape of a significant ritual named upanayana 
samskara. The disciple is brought to the acarya by his parents, hence it is termed as upanayana, i.e. bringing 
closer. This initiation ceremony is in fact a beginning of a long-term relationship between the guru and the 
s'isya. 

The gurukula system of education not only provides a strong foundation for over all individual grooming 
but also leads to social solidarity. The gurukula is a place where students from all walks of life not only stay and 
study together, as enjoined by the Veda, but also work collectively for the betterment of society. It has been 
described in the Vedic verses that the teacher admits the student into his fold just like a mother conceives her child 
and protects the womb with care. The acarya keeps him within his fold for three nights 14 (because night is a 
symbol of darkness or ignorance) before he initiates him to Vedic learning. This is equated to a new birth, for 
the pupil emerges as a dvija or the twice-born after the ceremony. The parents had given him a physical birth 
only, while the acarya gives him a second, spiritual birth. In the words of the noted Vedic interpreter, Sayana, 
“the teacher recreates the pupil in a new body of learning” 15 . 

The acarya is like a pregnant spiritual mother to the pupil. Through the upananaya ceremony, he regenerates 
the life of his pupil, both physically and spiritually and teaches him the discipline of life to develop in himself 
the purity of body, heart and mind. The acarya, who has himself led his life fully performing his duties as a 
householder, is keen on serving the society through educating and training the youth of the country. Therefore, 
he does not live for himself alone; he becomes a bhutakrt' 6 , i.e, the man-maker. That is why the parents bring 
their child to the teacher and request him to make a human being out of him 17 . 

In this way, the rsi or the ideal teacher as conceived in Vedic system of education interweaves his own life 
with the life of his disciples and sets upon shaping their personality through triple methods of instruction, example 
and influence. From this point of view, professional competence and power of communication are not the only 
instruments of a good teacher; he has to be discerning as well as simple, stern as well as accessible, learned as 
well as kind. It is only to such a worthy and wise teacher that the student approaches and addresses for guidance 
to the righteous path and teaching of the immortal truth 18 . Such a teacher, is verily fit to be an acarya, another 
Vedic word for the guru, who teaches more through his conduct than words 19 , he not only teaches various topics 
of the textbook but also sharpens the grasping power of the student and imparts guided training to him for 
acquiring fluency of words as well as potency of intentions. 

It is not without reason, then, that the teacher is eulogized through various epithets in Vedic verses such as 
follow : 

(/) Sakta 20 , i.e., a capable person who is fit to instruct through words as well as deeds. 

(ii) Purohita 21 , since he is the intellectual leader of the society at large. 

(///) Mrtyu 22 , since he dispels and destroys the darkness of ignorance from the hearts of his disciples. 

(iv) Varuna 2i , since he is worth choosing and fit for controlling the forces of evil. 

(v) Soma 24 , since he is soft-spoken and pleasant so that the students come to him without fear. 

(vz) Osadhi 25 , just as the medicines cure ailments, similarly the teacher removes the physical as well as mental 
diseases of the pupils. 

(vz'z) Payah 26 , the teacher, like milk, is a source of nourishment, intellectual as well as spiritual for his students. 
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(viii) Brhaspati 21 , since he has to be the master of his subject and with his knowledge, can remove the 
shortcomings of his disciples. 

(ix) Vacaspati 28 , since the teacher has to be adept at communicating through words. 

(x) Vasospati 29 . since he is the owner of wealth, mental and spiritual. 

(xi) Vipra i0 , since he is intelligent and sharp. 

(xii) Vedhasa 31 , since he is the architect of his disciples’ personalities. 

(xiii) Muni 12 , since he has the capacity to contemplate and ponder over various subjects. 

(xiv) Kavi 33 , since he is imaginative and has a creative bent of mind . 

(xv) Kuvid 34 , since he knows the drawbacks and weakness of his disciples. 

V 

This brings us to the eligibility of the pupil in Vedic view. Numerous epithets used as adjectives of the pupil 
denote various of studentship but the most important of them is his intent for learning, so much so that he has 
to take a vow to that effect and has to prepare himself as a vratacarl iS , and follow strict discipline laid out by 
the teacher. The intense desire of the student is also expressed by the term siksamana 36 used in Vedic verses for 
him, while his newly achieved existence as an initiated learner is described by the word dvija. The disciple has 
to be medhavi (intelligent), tapasvi (hardworking), s'uci (pure in body and mind), and apramatta 37 (relentlees) in 
observing his resolve to know the truth. 

On the other hand there are certain negative aspects of personality which should be avoided by the student, 
if he intends to learn the Supreme Truth. He should not be an asuyaka (calumnious), anidamvid (one who is not 
initiated) and anupasanna n , (who has not approached the acarya himself). 

In accordance with its concern for final ends, Vedic philosophy of education accepts brahmacarya, a system 
of self-discipline as a pre-requisite for anyone aspiring to attain higher knowledge or Brahman. The conception 
of brahmacarya lays greater emphasis on discipline ( carya) rather than mere learning or knowledge ( Brahman)'". 
Actually Brahman signifies the Supreme Reality, the highest truth. In order to attain this highest knowledge, only 
the brahmacarin or a man of spiritual training is eligible. Stern simplicity, selflessness and sublimation of the 
sensual instinct assisted by the quiet nature surroundings of forest life are an essential part of this education that 
aimed at an integral development of physical and moral stamina as well as spiritual power 411 . 

In Vedic view, brahmacarya does not merely mean physical contirtence but encompasses in its fold much 
more than that because the word Brahman connotes various such as, (a) the pious effusion or utterance ( b ) the 
sacred word, the Veda (c) The Brahmana portion of the Veda ( d) the sacred syllable ‘ Om ' ( e ) the one universal 
soul {J) the final emancipation ( g ) the one who prays, a devout religious etc 41 . 

In fact, the idea of brahmacarya as enunciated in the Vedas is so wide that it covers the whole gamut of 
existence in it, it is the profound principle which creates and sustains the universe. The Supreme Being Himself 
is described as the first Brahmacari. The fire, ths sun, the moon, the water, the clouds, the rain, the earth, the 
sky, the heaven and the mid-region are all manifesting the principle of brahmacarya. All creatures of the world, 
the wild and tame animals, winged birds and the wingless one are observing brahmacarya; the king protects his 
kingdom through it and the gods have conquered death by following it 42 . Even females are enjoined to follow 
brahmacarya 43 . The Rgveda, Yajurveda and Atharvaveda-all of them refer to young maidens completing their 
education as brahmacarinis and then marrying equally learned and young bridegrooms 44 . 
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The subtle technique of purifying the individual through samskara is also a very important feature of Vedic 
education well reflected in the practices and austerities prescribed for the brahmacarin. The Brahmacarin is 
required to put the sticks ( samidha ) in fire as if to inspire him to kindle the fire of intellect within him. This is 
meant to be an initiation into an eventful and enwrapping life of self-reliance, self-confidence and controlled 
thought as well as action. The disciple is invigorated with a spirit of confidence that he will succeed with self- 
determination and tireless perseverance 45 . The rituals create in him a faith that the supernatural powers are at his 
back to bless his endeavour with success; they instill in him an ambition to become as powerful as Indra, as 
lustrous as the Sun, whom he offers his prayers morning and evening and as shining as the Fire, whom he 
worships; there is nothing impossible to achieve for such a disciple, who imbibes a conviction and the confidence 
that he is powerful enough to face even death, and death dare not touch him. 

VI 

According to the Vedic philosophy of education, the student, disciplined through brahmacarya, should not 
live a cloistered life, cut off from society. On the other hand, after being consecrated, he takes hold of the work 
and constantly brings them near him 46 . It is ordained as the usual practice for him to go about begging for the 
upkeep of the as'rama of his acarya 47 , this rule is in fact prescribed for the student to develop in him a sense of 
humility. Hence, whatever his social status, the student is required to beg alms in the neighborhood, as if he is 
poor and so become devoid of shame 48 . This practice also helps him in establishing a contact between worldly 
life and the hermitage. “It is like a ritual for the cultivation of impersonal relations in life. This contact of the 
recluse with the world is a valuable corrective to the exaggerated subjectivity of isolated meditative life in the 
hermitage. Isolation and intercourse thus lead to a higher synthesis of the inner and the outer, purusa and prakrti, 
self and the world” 49 . 

Briefly put, the Brahmacarin, after his initiation into a new life, whereby he is recreated by his guru, has 
to undergo a dual course of discipline, physical as well as spiritual. This is in other words, the Vedic way of 
education in which the studentship is evolved into a science or art of life. It is evidently and essentially a method 
of self-direction for the student, guided by an enlightened teacher, of course. 

Further, it needs to be mentioned that the Vedic system of education is free and flexible in the sense that 
the teacher is not bound with the rigidities prevalent in the examination-oriented modern method of education. 
Therefore he is free to use separate methods of teaching for different students. Since all the students are not of 
the same caliber, hence the teacher employs different degrees of discipline for each one of them does not demand 
from the student more than the highest effort of which he is capable. “There are pupils who are well endowed 
with sight and hearing but are unequal in the quickness of their mind. Some look like pools that reach to the mouth 
or armpit and some are like lakes in which a man can bathe” 50 is the poetic description of different levels of 
receptivity of the student. 

What follows from the above is that the Vedic view of education has a proper perspective, i.e., the overall 
development of an individual to grow into the highest possibilities which are already latent in him : physical, 
mental, intellectual, ethical and spiritual. It is actually a demand for self-determination by the individual who is 
consistently and systematically resolved in the integral and character-building principles of Vedic education. The 
fundamental aim of Vedic education is therefore a pursuit for perfection, and involves a search for truth and a 
will to realize the higher and holistic development of personality. The Vedic seers are sure that no education is 
successful if it does not bring a radical change in human consciousness and character; true education transforms 
the knower in the process of knowing, since it is a harmonious method of understanding rather than piece-meal 
collection of some subjects and topics prescribed in the syllabus. Hence, while laying a great emphasis in the role 
of the teacher as a guide and an example himself for inspiring and enkindling the quest within the students, Vedic 
philosophy of education also envisages that the basic, inherent tendency of the learner is the most important factor 
in the process of learning. 
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VII 

To sum up; may be said that the Vedic ideal of education is to make one transcend from high to higher and 
then lead him to the highest, it teaches the path of perfection and leads one towards immortality. In other words, 
true education according to Vedic philosophy, teaches man not only to become human but to reach the divine; 
the purpose of Vedic education is not only humanization, but divinization of humanity against the tendency of 
sheer mechanization, and massive industrialization in today’s world. Until that goal is achieved, real education 
is not complete, it must continue uninterruptedly. The essence of education is ever the same. The forms may 
change and the details may differ but the central insights always remain the universal. Therefore, we must look 
back to our past heritage not for clinging to it but for re-analysing it and drawing such eternal inputs that can 
sustain our present and strengthen our future. 

The crisis of contemporary education is that today ‘our knowledge is provisional, empirical, specialized, 
knowing more and more about less and less, a scheme of limited orderliness but quite unrelated to any first 
principles or purposes’. Rightly did Eliot lament that ‘Where is wisdom in all this profusion of knowledge; where 
is knowledge, in the crowd of information’. True education does not cease with the getting of a degree from some 
recognized university, rather it starts from the point where one has been stimulated towards life and the totality 
of his being. It is here that the Vedic philosophy of education comes to our rescue, since it is basically a training 
in totality. An attempt to lead man towards his own evolution, a quest of the spirit behind this universe. That it 
makes it perennial, a philosophy of life for ever and so it is relevant upto the period of humanity and the point 
of universality. The man-making nature and the character building aspect of this education is the eternal need of 
mankind 51 . 

Today, like all other systems of human society, education has also become utilitarian in character, where is 
no intrinsic relationship between the teacher and the taught or the learner and his life. So, there is a renewed 
necessity of looking at these issues as the predicament in which we are living today is getting deeper day by day. 
We need to draw our attention to these fundamental principles of Vedic vision with a view to invigorate our ways 
of thinking so that the bliss of benign education is universally enjoyed by one and all and the whole humanity 
is motivated for enkindling the divine light of true knowledge : 

May noble wisdom come to us from all sides, 

undeceived, unhindered, overflowing, So that the Devas may always help us onward, 
unceasing in their care, our Guardians day by day 52 . 
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TRANSMISSION OF KNOWLEDGE AS DEVISED 
IN THE GRHYASUTRAS 


Sulok Sundar Mohanty 

Teacher-taught relation developed considerably during the Upanisadic period 1 . During Sutra-period, to which 
most of the Grhyasutras (GSs) belong, preservation of the tradition as well as its proliferation characterized by 
the faith in the institution of sacrifice needed close contact between the teacher and the taught. The process of 
imparting knowledge was oral. The sutra 2 style was adopted to minimize the load on the memory of the teacher 
and the taught. Avoidance of repetition and superfluities, limited reference to the subjects and objects, careful 
arrangement of subject matter were designed to achieve the utmost succinctness and to facilitate the transmission 
of knowledge. During Sutra-period, education was compulsory for every member of the Aryan class without 
which one was censured 4 . He was excommunicated from religious and social transactions. 


I. The Concord 

Teaching in sntra-style was devised “for maximizing the teacher-pupil confrontation in the school.” It was 
intended to intensify the qualitative teaching 5 . In Upanayana, the Acarya prayed to the deities to bless the 
(teacher-pupil) relationship with concord declaring “Under my mission, I seize your desire (lit. heart). Let your 
mind follow my mind. With all your heart, you rejoice in my words. Let Brhaspati unite you with me.” 6 Moreover 
he wishes that the heart (desire) of the pupil remains within the limit of his desire, thoughts centred within his 
thoughts. Let the pupil harbour adoration for him and apply restraints in speech relating to him. Resemblance is 
noted between the mantras employed in Upanayana seeking concord in teacher-pupil relationship and in vivaha 
in conjugal relationship. 7 The instruction to the student in Upanayana (cf. AGS1. 21.2) includes his obedience 
to the teacher 8 . In connection with the rite of seizing of the hand of the pupil as enjoined for the teacher in the 
GSs 9 , OLDENBERG observes “It is very natural that at the Upanayana, and at the Vivaha, which both are 
destined to establish an intimate union between two persons hitherto strangers to each other, a number of identical 
rites occur, for instance, the seizing of the hand” 10 . In the adhyayopakarman (the ceremony of the annual 
beginning of the study of Veda) the teacher together with all his students murmurs “May it (the knowledge of 
the Veda) belong to us as common, may it bless all of us in common, may the Brahman be powerful on all of 
us keeping us together. Indra knows the way through which no hatred shall spread among us”. 11 one must not 
abandon his teacher if he does not command or without his consent to that effect (SGS 4.11.23). 

II. Expectation of Mutual Prospects 

While delivering the student to different deities, the Acarya prays for his longevity and sound health 12 . The 
student puts a fuel stick into the sacrificial fire in Upanayana reciting “To the great Jatavedas I have brought a 
piece of wood. Through that piece of wood you may increase (and) make both of us (z.e., the teacher and the 
pupil increase with the Vedic wisdom (Brahman)”. 13 At the time of showing him the sun in Upanayana, the 
teacher expects life of hundred Autumns for himself and for his student 14 . After being taught the Savitri mantra 
from his Acarya in Upanayana, the student puts a piece of fuel stick in the sacrificial fire reciting “May my 
teacher be the father of all living sons; may I be full of insight 15 . 
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III. Psychic Factors 

On the event of death of a chief Guru, a teacher, who after initiating, has taught the entire text of the Vedas, 
distribution of gifts and study of Veda are optionally discontinued for a period of twelve days; on the death of 
a Guru, for ten days and for other teachers, for three days [AGS 4.4.17-21], For those who have lost a Guru by 
death, it is enjoined that they should perform an expiatory ceremony on the new-moon day. [AGS 4.6.1] Study 
of Veda is forbidden for him who is mentally disturbed. [AGS 3.5.7], Even at death of a fellow student, study 
is postponed for a day (GGS 3.3.24). Teachers must refrain from teaching and study of the Veda one day before 
and one day after having intercourse or after taking flesh or at the sight of raw flesh, woman in menstruation or 
of a person whose hands are cut off (GGS 6.1.3-4). Disturbances like the sound of a song being sung or play 
of a musical instrument, study of Veda must halt till the sound is over (GGS 3.3,28). Silence is lauded. While 
recommending the observance of silence on the very day of Upanayana it is said that silence is Prajapati. By 
observing silence the student becomes one of Prajapatis. 16 

IV. Taking Stock of Actual Situation 

The Acarya is directed to teach the Sdvitri mantra to the student considering the capacity of the latter 17 If 
the village is seized by intruders or there is out break of fire or resounding of thunder or spark of lightning or 
appearance of thick clouds or the storm blows violently that it carries the pebbles with it, or there is eclipse of 
the sun or the moon, study of the Veda must not continue (SGS 6.1.10-13, GGS 3.3.18). Keeping open the 
eventualities for prohibition of study of the Veda, GGS (3.3.29) wants that the opinion of the Sistas be followed 
for the purpose. 


V. Magico-Religious Devices 

Medhajanana rite is performed after Upanayana (AGS 1.22.20, BhGSl.10) as the same is performed at the 
time of birth (AGS 1.15.3). Namegiving is also seen on both the occasions as (AGS 1.15.4,10). These resemblances 
are maintained to signify that by Upanayana the pupil attains his second birth. Prayer for “medha" is noticed 
(MGS 1.4.2, 1.22.17). Astavakra, the commentator (at MGS 1.7.7) explains the term “ medhavT' as the one who 
has the memory capable of sustaining what is being taught. 18 In respect of directions, it is believed that the east 
and the north belong to the gods as the south belongs to the manes (SGS 1.7.4-5). Either to the east or to the 
north of the sacrificial fire, the teacher and his pupil stand facing each other to be introduced in Upanavana (SGS 
1.5.9, JGS 1,12) and sit in adhayopakarana (SGS 2.7.3) to undertake the Vedic study. Touching pupil at the region 
of his heart with fingers of his right hand remaining upwards, touching his navel and making him turn around 
in pradaksina were all performed by the Acarya in Upanayana to generate concord in their relation. The teacher 
makes his pupil mount a stone so that he becomes strong to suppress his enemy while the latter fails to suppress 
him 1 ''. Intervention by interception of the space between the teacher and the pupil (SGS 1.7.4-5) and change of 
seat (SGS 2.8.19) must not be allowed when study continues in svadhyaya. Acarya seizes the hands of the student 
together with the garment of the student at the time of reciting the Sdvitri mantra in Upanayana to avoid any 
obstacle in the transmission of the mantra whose mystic potential was known. 21 All these indicate the magico- 
religious aspects of the rituals which the GSs either inherited from their early sources or also followed from their 
contemporary sources to strengthen the teacher-taught relationship. 20 


VI. Deification 

In adhyayopakarana (AGS 3.5.4, 10), Sraddha (belief), Medha (insight), Prajna (wisdom) and Dharana 
(memory) are conceived as deities. Acarya offers them oblations in the sacrificial fire being touched by his pupils. 
On such a day of Asadha excluding the 4 lh , 9 ,h and 14 lh (known as the Rikta tithis) and not also on the knot (viz., 
new moon and full moon) days of the moon in its brighter half, ceremony for annual course of study of the Veda 
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is recommended in VGS 2.12. Here fifty oblations are prepared to be offered to different deities which include 
each to the Rgveda, Yajurveda, Samaveda, Atharvaveda, deity of the Adhyaya, Anadhyaya, Sraddha, Mcdha, 
Dharana and others. 

VII. Everlasting Relationship 

Adoration of the teacher does not cease with the end of the studentship. In samavartana, the student puts 
fuel sticks into the sacrificial fire reciting “Memory and reproach and knowledge, faith and wisdom as the fifth, 
what is sacrificed and what is student, and what is done, truth leaning, vow (are the subjects which will always 
remain fresh even with the termination of his studentship)”. 22 The teacher delivers the student to different deities 
like Agni, Savitr, Dhatr etc. declaring them as his Acarya. Hence the long trail of teacher-student tradition is 

traced back to a distant past. 23 

To sum up, the strong desire of the Sutrakaras for smooth sailing of the everlasting teacher-pupil relationship 
is revealed in these provisions which helped the transmission of the Vedic tradition to succeeding generations. 
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PGS (10.22) : saha no, stu saha 
amahe, Lai. loc. cit. 


no' vatu saha na idarh vlryavadastu brahma indrastadveda yena yathd na vidvis 


PGS 2.2.8, 2.2.21; SGS 2.8.2, 3.18.1-4 : vardhasva samidha hrahmand vayam. svdhd. 

AGS 1.21,1 : agnaye samidham aharsam brhate jatavedase taya tvamgne. 

AGS 1.20.7 : Maitrdyaniyamdnavagrhyasutra 1.22.11, HGS 1.7.10, Lai, loc. cit. 

PGS 2.4.3 : Jivaputro mamdcaryo medhavyaham. 

AGS 1.20.10 : tusnirh vai prdjdpatyam prdjdpatyo brahmacdri bhavatiti vijhdyate. 

AGS 1.21.6 : yathasakti vacayita. 
granthadharana-samartho medhavi matiman. 

JGS 0.12) . asmeva tvarh sthiro bhava dvisantamapabadhasva md ca tvd dvisato vadhit; R.B. Pandey Hindu 
Samskaras, 7th, Delhi, 1998, pp. 134-138. y ’ 

Swami Bhuteshananda “The importance of mantra dlksa” Prabuddha Bharata, Mayavati (90) May 85, pp. 217-224. 
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Ind an Society of Oriental Arts, Calcutta, 9, pp. 37-41, D. Hammond, “Magic : a problem on semantics” American 
pp h 5\ P 55° 8tSt ’ ?2 ’ 9?0 ’ PP 1349 ' 1356 ' HB ' Phlll, P s “Ritual” The Vedanta Kesari, Madras, 59, (1) May 972, 


AGS 3.9.1 : smrtam nindd ca vedyd ca sraddhd prajhd ca pahcami. istam dattam adhitam ca krtarh satyam smrtam 
vratam. 

PGS 2.3.3, SGS 1.21.5, 2.3.1, AGS 1.20.5-8, Pandey, loc. cit. p. 137. 


VISNUTATTVA-SAMHITA 

(A NOTE ON AN UNPUBLISHED PANCARATRA TEXT) 

Dr. Pt. G.Y. Sampath Kumaracharyulu 

Though the words Agama, Nigama, Veda, Sruti, are all synonyms, the word agama particularly denotes a 
sastric composition which has come down in the form of series of instructions, handed over traditionally by the 
preceptor to his disciple. These agama-s are of three types : Sakta and Vaisnava-agama-s are of two kinds : 
Vaikhanasa and Pancaratra is also called as mulaveda, Sattvataveda, ekayanaveda, s'rutivibhavana and 
bhagavacchastra. 

More than 20 definitions have been given to the word Pancaratra in the Pancaratra Literature. Pancaratra 
is that which consists of five types of knowledge; which was taught in five nights; which comprises of five groups 
Vaikhanasa, sattvata, s'ikhin, ekantin and mulaka; which explains the daily routine worship that is diveded into 
five parts of day called pancakalakriya-s; and which is traceable of five gotra-s etc. The validity of Pancaratragama 
is established by Utpalacarya (8 th C. A.D.) in his Spandapradlpika, Jayanta Bhatta (8 ,h C, A.D.) in Nyayamanjari, 
Yamunacarya (9 lh C.A.D.) in Agamapramanya, and by Bhagavad Ramanujacarya (ll" 1 C. A.D.) in the 
Utpattyasambhavadhikarana (Br.Su. 2-2-8) Sribhasya, and by Vedantadesika (13 th C. A.D.) in Pancaratraraksa. 
Later works like Pancaratra-kantakoddhara of Vadhula Varadacarya (17 th C. A.D.) and Pancaratraparamya of 
Uttmuru Vlraraghavacarya (20 th C. A.D.) are remarkable in this context. 

The agama-s are especially meant for the worship of Lord in temples. The worship is said of two types : 
svartha-yajana and parartha-yajana. Svartha-yajana is that one’s own worship at home, for the sake of his own 
benefit, and parartha-yajana is called the temple worship, which is meant for the welfare of the society. There are 
four famous temples in South India-Srirangam, Yadusaila, Kancipuram and Tirumala. 1 In Tirumala Temple the 
Vaikhanasa procedure is in practice, and in Melkote (Yadusaila), Srirangam and Kanchipuram temples the Pancaratra 
procedure is followed. Paramesvara Samhita mentions that : the Ratnatraya : Sattvata, Pauskara and Jayakhya 
Samhita-s is being followed in the Temples of Melkote, Srirangam and Kachipuram respectively. 2 Both of these 
agama-s Vaikhanasa and Pancaratra, are accepted by Bhagavad Ramanuja and his followers. Vedantadesika 
records in his Saranagatidipika, the acceptance of these two groups of agama-s Vaikhanasa and Pancaratra to 
worship the Lord. 3 

From Svetasvataropanisat we can learn that the Veda-s have been delivered to Caturmukha-Brahman by the 
Supreme. 4 Likewise the Pancaratragama is also delivered to Brahma by Lord Narayana. Mahabharata has an 
evidence for this. 5 

The extent of this Pancaratra agama system is one and half-crore verses. 6 

According to the tradition, these Pancaratragama texts are said as 108. Many Samhita-s of this literature are 
not available at present. These are enumerated in Padma Samhita, Kapinjala Samhita and Visnutantra etc. But we 
may get more 225 names of the Samhita-s by compiling the three lists, given in the above Samhita-s. Many of 
these texts may be similar with another. For example Garuda Samhita may be identical with Tarksya Samhita or 
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Vihagcndra Samhita, or VaihayasI Samhita etc. However all these texts are divided into three groups : divya, rs 
lbhasita or munibhasita and manusa. The three Samhita-s, Sattvata, Pauskara and Jayakhya have been classified 
as divya or divine origin. These three arc treated as Ratnatraya, i.e. jewels among Samhita-s. Isvara Paramesvara 
and Padma are given next place to Ratnatraya. Laksmitantara, Ahirbudhnya Samhita and Visvaksena Samhita arc 
next to that set. All these are accepted as early Samhita-s. 

Like wise the Visnutattva Samhita also is an important text in the Pancaratra literature. Here Sage Sandilya 
speeks to Devala which he heard from Narada, who had received the knowledge from Lord Narayana (IV.2 32) 
So this text comes under the group of rsibhasita. In the first chapter of the first Pada it is mentioned that ■ rsibhih 
samsruta purvam samhiteyam catuspadl (1.1.18). It’s narrator Sandilya is said as a great sage of Pancaratra 
system. Is'vara Samhita says that Sage Sadilya is an incarnation of Conch i.e. Saiikha, the divine weapon of Lord 
Narayana. 7 A reference of Sandilya can be found in Parama Samhita that the sage Sandilya has studied the system 
of Pancaratra, as he could not find the ultimate reality through the studies of Veda-s. 8 Paramesvara Samhita is also 
another text in the form of narration between Sandilya and Sanaka. In the first chapter of Jnanapada, it is said 
that Sanaka was performing penance to Lord Vasudeva. Bhagavan appeared to him and told Sanaka to meet 
Sandilya, who was the master of the practice of Pancakalaprakriya. It is also said in the same text that Sattvata, 
Pauskara, Jayakhya and other texts are well known to the Sage Sandilya. The study of Rahasyamnaya and the 
other texts like Sattvata, Pauskara, and Jayakhya, which is based on, received by Sage Sandilya from Sankarsana. 

The subjects matter of Pancaratra Samhita-s is divided into four sections : jnana, yoga, kriya and carya. We 
can find this division in the Padmasamhita and next to that in Vesnutattva Samhita. In the third chapter of fourth 
pada esa catuspadl prokta samhiteyam mayanagha (IV.3.74). In the other Samhita-s though the division is not 
appeared, the contents of this division are discussed commonly. Here in the Visnutattva Samhita also the names 
of the pada-s are not mentioned by name, but we can find the colophons as prathamapade prathamo’ dhyayah, 
dviteyapade, triyapade, caturthapade etc. 

Visnutattva Samhita is mentioned in the canonical lists that are given the Padma Samhita, Kapinjala Samhita 
and Visnutantra. So we can say Visnutattva Samhita also is an early text. It has been frequently quoted in the 
secondary works of Pancaratra school and in the various works Vis'istadvaita Vedanta. Several passages of this 
text have been quoted in the Saranagatigadyavyakhya of Periyavaccan Pillai (12th cetury A.D., Rahasyatrayasdra, 
Stotraratnabhasya and Pdncardtraraksd of Vedantades'ika (13th century A.D.) and Tattvadipa of Vadikesari 
Saumyajamatrmuni (13th A.D.), it can be said that Visnutattva Samhita is not latter than 12th century A.D. Vis 
nutattva Samhita consists of 54 chapter in four pada-s. The first pada consists of 7 chapters. First chapter is 
Sastravatara. Here Sage Devala approaches Sandilya at his hermitage on the seat of Gandhamadana mountain, 
enquiring about the cause of the world, means of liberation, nature of the realities, procedure of initiation of a 
worshipper, worship of Lord of the Universe, the characteristics of a preceptor and disciple, the nature of mantra 
and mudra, and the mode of prayascitta, etc. 9 

In second chapter Sandilya clears the doubts of Devala saying that : Lord Narayana is the Supreme of the 
Universe. Lord Narayana is the creator of the world and he is so compassionate by the nature motherhood. 
Common people cannot identify him. 10 Devotion at him is the means to attain him. The bhaktiyoga is so secret 
and it should not be made public. It should not be uttered to the other devotees of other gods." (1.2. 1-4) All the 
devotees of Visnu are treated equal, and the devotees of Visnu are superior among all. Others who adore the gods 
other than Vasudeva, are treated as durmatin-s, those who are digging a well for them, on the bank of a river. 12 The 
people, who insult the Lord, with light manner, never return from the Naraka. 13 (1.2 24) Third, fourth and fifth 
chapter deals with the bhaktiyoga. Devotion has four parts : obedience in Srlvaisnava-s, protection of one’s own 
ritual practice, worship of Lord, and study of Pancaratra theory. 14 (1.3 2-3) This devotion is of two kinds : krtrima 
and akrtrima. Krtrima is that which commenced in the present life and akrtrima that which follows from the 
previous birth. 15 (1.3.4) 
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The devotee has to take initiation to worship the idol of Lord. Sadhaka’s initiated body itself is known as 
Visnu. Without having initiated one should not adore, or worship or meditate the God. Otherwise he will never 
obtain him. 16 (1.3. 11-12). 

Bhakti alone is said as the means of liberation. 17 (1.3. 8,9) many words of God, like Vasudeva, Purusottama, 
Trivikrama, Govinda, Narayana, Srldhara, Damodara etc. have been derived. He is called as Vasudeva, because 
he dwells in the entire universe, and as he is capable of dwelling everywhere. He is called as Purusottama, because 
he is omniscient among the knowers. He is called as Narayana, because he is abode of Universe, and restores 
Universe in him. All such qualities have been explained to meditate, at the time of worship. 1 * (1.3. 23-32) 

In sixth chapter, the nature of the realities vyakta, and purusa are explained. Vasudeva, Sankarsana, Pradyumna, 
and Aniruddha, the Vyuha-s are explained as the levels of the progress of the creation. 

Seventh chapter explains the order of creation of the world. How the urdhvaloka-s and adholoka-s have been 
created and how jiva takes birth, and his gradual development as a child in the womb of his mother, during nine 
months. Here the Jnanapada has been completed. 

Yoga pada consists of six chapters. The first chapter deals with the nature of tattvatraya - cit, acit and Is'vara. 
Second to fifth four chapters deal with astangayoga. Here yama, niyama, asana, pranayama, pratyahara, dharana 
jnana and samadhi, the eight parts of yoga have been discussed elaborately, including their definitions. Here the 
relation between atman and paramatman is said as sva-svami-bhava. 10 (2.4.24) The last chapter explains the 
upadesa or jhanadlksa to a sadhaka. 

The third, carya-pada consists of five chapters, dealing with the worship of an idol. Here the first chapter 
named as mantrakosa. The construction of a mantra, and its parts : varna, bindu, nada, kala, blja and jati have 
been defined and discussed. A mantra is said to be made of all these parts for worship. The next chapter is named 
as karmayoga. Karma that which causes bhakti is of three types : sadharana, atmasarhskara and bimbarcana. Third 
chapter deals with the abhiseka. The procedure of bath of an idol is explained here. Next chapter pratistavidhi. 
Pratistha is defined here as a samskara of an idol and its seat. 2 The last chapter of kriyapada explains the 
procedure of worship. Having completed karanyasa, aiiganyasa and dehanyasa the idol is to be worshipped with 
sodas'opacara-s, arghya, padya etc. 

The last pada consists of 36 chapters, dealing with the procedure of utsava-s, throughout year. Nityotsava- 
s, kamyotsava-and varsikotsava-s. 1-3 chapter explain pujavidhi, 4-5 chapter explain agnikarya, sixth chapter 
naivedya and its varieties, 7-9 chapter dealing with the particular time of worship, the selection and the definition 
of acarya, and the conditions and relaxation of asauca for the initiated acarya-s. During the festival time, the 
performer or acarya will never have asauca at the death of their relatives. 20 (11-14) 

10th chapter deals with the installation of Visvaksena. 11th chapter speaks about sodasa-nyasavidhi in 
worship. The praise, definition and construction of a mantra is also said here. Mantra is that which protects the 
knowledge. All the activities become fruitful if commenced with mantra. The deity will be deposited in an object 
for the worship, and disposed after the worship by the mantra only. 21 The construction of ratha - chariot is said 
in the 12th chapter ankurarpana. 14-39 chapters explain the varieties and the time of Utsava is six types : santika, 
pausthika, jayada, satrunasaka, adbhuta and sarvakama. 22 Again it is classified into three types : uttama, madhyama 
and adhama. The uttama-utsava is that which commenced by dhvajarohana. Madhyama utsava is that commenced 
by bheritadana and adhama-utsava is that commenced by ankurarpana. 1 The timings of these utsava are said like this : 

vasante santikam proktam grlsme paustikameva cat 

pravrt jayadam caiva satrunasanam/ 

hemante cadbhutam caiva sisire sarvakamadam// 
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Again utsava is divided into three groups : nitya, naimittika and kamya. Nitya is that being performed every 
year, naimittika is that being performed at the end of pratistha, and kamya is that being performed with desire. 23 
19-23 chapters dealing with the importance of dhvajadanda and it’s measurement. 28 types of wood materiels that 
being used for making dhvaja are described. The five parts of dhvajadanda: janma, jagati, kumuda, pattika and 
vardhamana are explained here, 24th chapter also deals with the conditions and benefits of the festivals. A one 
day’s festival is called Brahma, 3 days’ festival is called Saiva, 5 days’ festival is called Indra, 7 days’ festival 
is called Arsa, and 9 days’ festival is called Vaisnava. Vaisnava utsava is best among all. No festival of other 
deities should be done, during the festival of Visnu. 24 

More than 15 manuscripts of this text Visnutattva Samhita are available in the Manuscripts Libraries of 
Madras, Mysore, Baroda. Present description is based of the Madras manuscript. This text desires an edition for 
the value of it’s contents. 
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Mahabharata 
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Kapinjala Samhita 
Visnutantra 

Stotraratnabhasya and Saranagatigadyavyakhya of Periyavaccan Pillai (12th century A.D.), 
Rahasyatrayasara, and Pancaratraraksa of Vedantadesika (13th century A.D.) 

Tattvadipa of Vadikesari Saumyajamatrmuni (13th century A.D.) 

REFERENCES 

1. s'riraiigamahgalamanim karunanivasam sriveiikatadrisikharalayakalamegham. 
s'rihastisailas'ikharojjvalaparijatam srisarn namami s'irasa yadusaladTpam. 

2. etattantratrayoktena vartmana yadavacale. 
srirange hastisaile ca kramat sampujyate harih.. 

3. tvam pancaratrikanayena prthagvithena vaikhanasena ca patha niyatadhikarah. 
sanjnavisesaniyamena samarcayantah pritya nayanti phalavanti dinanyamuni. 

4. yo brahmanam vidadhati purvam yo vai vedams'ea prahinoti tasmai. (Sve. U) 

5. Pancaratrasya krtsnasya vakta narayanah svayam. 
vedantesu yatha saramuddhrtya bhagavan harih. 
bhaktanukampaya vidvaa saneiksepa yathasukham. 

6. sardhakotipramanena kathitam tasya visnuna. 

ratribhih pancabhih Saranam pancaratramatam smrtam. (Markandeyasamhita) 
sardhakotipramanam hi pancaratramidam smrtam. (Parasarasamhita) 
sardhakotipramanena jagraha bhagavan vidhih. (Padmasamhita) 
natdo’pi hi jagraha kotyardhatn brahmano munih. Bhargavasamhita) 

7. brahmanniti pura proktam brahmana naradasya ca. 
samacasta munis'resthamamatiprltimanasah. (4.2.32) 

8. padhcayudhams'aste panca sandilyas'eaupagayanah. 

maunjayanah kausikasca bharadvajasca yoginah (Isvarasamhita 21-519) 

9. adhlta bhagavan vedah sahgaupangah savistarah. 
s'rutani ca mayanvani vakovakyayutani ca. 

na caitesu samastesu samsiyena vina kvacit. 

sreyomargam prapas'yami yanna siddhirbhavisyati-(Paramasamhita) 
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10. kinnu duhkhakaram hctuh kim va moksah kimatmakah. 
karanam tasya kim proktam sattvanamabhayankaram. 
tattvani kani coktani tatprasutis'ca kldrsi. 

kani jatani pasyanti hetubhedah kathancana. 

sambandhah kldrsastasya bandhahetuh kimatmakah. 
purusah katidha proktah purusesvarah. 

trayanamapi tattvanam dharmasamyam ca kldrsam. 
dTksa ka bhavata prokta pratistha ka katham bhavet. 

pujanam nama kim proktam samskarastasya ko bhavet. 
mulamantram ca mudra ca sakalam kathayasva me. 

liriginastatra ke proktah acaryastatra ko bhavet. 

mayi karunyamasthaya vadasva bhagavan vibho-( 1-1-16) 

11. Sesvaram hi jagat sarvam tenaiva parikalpitam. 
na vijanati loko’yat? 1 matrbhvena vatsalam. 

12. srnusvavasthito vipra yathaprstamanikratat. 

yasmat prapanno deves'am bhaktya narayanam vibhum. 
tattvanam paramam tattvam tattvavidbhirudahrtam. 
guhyat guhyataram hyetat grhltasya visesatah. 
rahasyamidamatyartham gopanlyam pratnatah. 
dharamanamuttamam dharmamasravyamakrtatmanam. 
anyabhaktiprarudhanamanirdes'yam kathancana. (1.2.1-4) 

13. vasudevam parityajya yo’nyam devamupasate. 
usito jahnavltoyo kupam khanati durmatih. 

14. yassamanyaprabhavena manyate purusottamam. 
avamanena tenaiva narakanna nivartate-(l,2.24) 

15. caturanga bhavedbhaktih yasya devasya jayate. 
vesnavesu ca visvasah svanusthanabhiraksanam. 
pujanam devadevasya pancaratrabhisevanam. (1.3.2-3) 

16. krtrimakrtrima bhaktih dvividha parikTrtita. 
anusthanagata purva janmantarakrta para-1.3.4 

17. navisnuh klrtaedvisnum navisnurvisnumarcayet. 
tasya dlksatanurjneya dvitlya visnusanjnita. 

18. bhaktyaiva labhate devo bhaktyaiva sukhamedhate. 
bhaktya sampadamapnoti bhaktyaivaso na jayate. 

samsairasindhau sambhranto vyadhitar krodhaplditah. 
visnunavam samaruhya muktitTram vrajennarah-(l.3.8-9) 

19. vasitam vasudevena jagaddaivatadaivatam. 
vasanena ca bhutesu vasudevassa ucyate.. 
vastum sarvatra yassakyo vasudevassa ucyate. 
yasya svabhavat samvltam purusesu gatas'ramah. 

purusottamasanjnasmin vartate tannimittatah. 
naramambhoruham prokabtjam sisrksaya. 

naranamayano yastu sa tasyapyayajno’pi va 
tasmat sthitikaram devamahumarayanatmakam. 
naras'caksussamuddista hrdayam va s'iro’pi va 
ayanam laksananudhya tena narayanah smrtah. 
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trivikramastripaduktah sthulasuksmaparatmakah. 
gobhireva yato vedyo govindassa udahrtah. 

damani lokanamani tani yasyodarantare. 
tena damodaro devah s'radharastatsamas'rayat. 
rsibhirgunayogena namanyetani suvrata. 
kalpitani yadarthajnaith gunasamsmaranaya ca. 

jagadadhyaksamls'anam saksibhutam param prabhum. 
ye namanti krtatmanah tesam janmanah phalam-(1.3. 23-32) 

20. svatvamatmani sanjatarn svamitvam brahmani sthitam. 
ubhayoresa sambandho na paro’bhimato mama-(2.4.24) 

21. pratistha nama samskarah pratima-plthayoh punah. 

22. rtvijam diksitanam tu yatinam brahmacarinam. 
as'aucam na bhavet kintu marane snamacaret. 

ankurarpanamarabhya yavattlrthadhivasanam. 
as'aucam sambhavenmashye dlksitasya na vidyate. 

dhvajarohanamarabhya yavattlrthavasanakam. 
yagartham diksitasyaiva sutakam protakam na hi. 
bheritadanamarabhya yavatpuspavasanakam. 
pretadisambhavenmadhye acaryasya na vidyate-(4.6.11-14) 

23. trayate yam manojnanam tasmanmantramiti smrtam. 
mantraptirvah kriyah sarvah sadhayanti sthitam phalam. 

mantrairakrsyate devo mantraireva visrjyate. 
mantramulamidam sarvam jagat sthavarajahgamam. 
pranavam tu param bijam mantranam vidhikam smrtam. 
bijat paro namaskara iti sarvatra niscitam. 

namaskaraparam viddhi parayeti param tatha. 
tasmat sarvatra nama syadatms'abdena samyutah. 

caturthyantaparam tu tadbrahma ityetanmantralaksanam. 

24. santikam paustikam caiva jayadam s'atrunas'anam. 
adbhutam sarvakamam ca sadvidham maha ucyate. 

25. utsavam trividham proktam uttamadhamamadhyamam. 
uttamam dhvajapurvam tu bherTpurvam tu madhyamam. 
adhamam caiikuram purvam trividham cotsavam bhavet. 

26. nityam naimittikam kamyam trividham pariklrtitam. 
varse varse krtam yattu nityametat prakTrtitam. 
naimittikam pratisthante kamyam svecchanusaratah-(19-23) 

27. ekahamutsavam brahmam tryaham sevamucyate. 
pancahamaindrakam viddhi saptahamarsakam bhavet. 
navahadlni sarvani vaisnavam paricaksate. 

brahmam vai brahmvrddhihsyat syacchaivam roganas'akam. 

aindram durbhiksanasam syat rajno vardhanamarsakam. 
vaisnavam sarvasantyartham utsave pancadha phalam. 

saumyasya visnudevasya pravrtte cotsave yada 
anyadevotavam tatra na kuryaditi niscayah. 
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WHAT IS ATHA SABDANUSASANAM 


Professor Mrinal Kanti Gangopadhyay 

In all the printed editions of the Mahabhasya of Patanjali as well as the Paspasahnika of the same separately, 
the statement atha sabdanusasanam is presented as the very first sentence. Thus a question regarding the actual 
status of the statement may indeed appear to be irrelevant, for it seems to be an established fact that the statement 
belongs to none other than Patanjali, the author of the Mahabhasya. However, from the notes and comments of 
the editors of the various printed editions of the paspasahnika, it appears that the question cannot be settled so 
easily. In spite of printing the statement as the adivakya of the Mahabhasya, they have pointed out that there are 
evidences, which may lead to a different conclusion. Thus, we find that the authorship of this simple statement 
has been ascribed differently to each of the three Munis of the Paninian system, which means that in order to 
determine the status of the present statement we have to take into consideration at least three alternatives, which 
are : 

(/) It is a statement of Panini; 

(ii) It is a statement of Katyayana; 

(Hi) It is a statement of Patanjali. 

Let us examine each of the alternatives one by one. 

According to the first alternative, atha sabdanusasanam is the first sutra of Panini. K. C. Chatterjee, editor 
of the first Calcutta edition of the Paspasahnika, considers the position worth accepting 1 and cites in support 
evidences from two authorities. While explaining the first verse of the manusamhita. Medhatithi discusses the 
question whether it is obligatory for an author to state specifically the purpose (prayojana) of the treatise he is 
going to write at the very outset. In the course of discussion, he remarks that it cannot be claimed that the 
ascertainment of purpose is a necessary precondition for an activity, because one engages oneself in svadhyaya 
even without being aware of any prayojana. This is true of not only apauruseya treatises but also of pauruseya 
ones. What is the example of the latter? Medhatithi says : cT^TT f? TOfi 'qiMTPfR^ 

Secondly, we may consider as evidence also the remark of a much later author, namely, Srstidhara (1650 
A.D.), a commentator of Purusottamadeva’s Bhasavrtti. He says that the term atha, though used in the sense of 
arambha (cf. adhikara), should be taken as indicative of mahgala also, for it is well-known that the two words 
om and atha came out of the mouth of Brahm ancient time 2 . Then he adds : 

It should be noted that though the commentator agrees with 
Medhatitihi in holding that the present statement is the first rule of Panini, he differs on other points. According 
to him, Panini seeks to indicate here two important facts, the purpose of the treatise and its name. In fact, in 
consideration of the two different aspects of Sanskrit grammar, it is known by both the terms Vyakarana and 
Sabdanus'asana 4 . 
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The first alternative may be justified on independent consideration also. Though it cannot be claimed that 
there is no exception, there is also no doubt that the standard practice for most of the authors of Sutra works is 
that they begin their treatises with a sort of introductory sutra which states the subject-matter etc. This is easily 
seen in the case of the various philosophical sutra texts belonging to the different schools of Indian philosophy 5 . 
Even the first sutra of Brhaspati is supposed to be SfstidHrdW This is quite logical too, because 

otherwise the beginning would appear abrupt or unsystematic. It is natural for an author to start with a statement 
of the contents and the purpose of his work so that a reader is not left wondering as to what he is going to get 
and what he is not. 

Most probably this natural tendency later gave rise to the concept of anubandha. As it is well-known there 
are four anubandhas or preliminary requirements which are to be supplied by any author going to write a 
systematic work on a particular subject, namely, visaya, sambandha, adhikarin and prayojana. This is in fact the 
methodology of the Indian Sastrakaras. It might not have been so pronounced in the early period, but regard for 
it was not totally absent either. That this is particularly true of Panini needs hardly any proof, for even a cursory 
glance through the Astadhyayi convinces one easily of the author’s masterly skill of and strict adherence to 
methodology. Thus it would be quite in the fitness of things if he starts his treatise with an introductory sutra 
instead of abruptly introducing a technical term at the outset. 

The second alternative has been put forward by Joshi and Roodbergen and they are very emphatic about 
their conclusion. They are also dissatisfied with the position taken by Patahjali. They write 6 : 

“The words atha sabdanusasanam must be a Vt., (Varttika), because they are commented upon by Patahjali. 
But tradition holds that they cannot be a Vt., because Patanjali himself, while commenting upon siddhe 
sabdarthasambandhe... says that here the word siddhe is used for the sake of auspiciousness.... Since siddhe is 
taken to be an auspicious word, this implies that it must stand at the beginning of a work. Therefore, according 
to Patanjali, sidhhe s'abdarthasambandhe is the first Vt. 

“As is known, Patanjali interprets the word siddha here in the sense of nitya. Then the question arises, why 
didn’t Katyayaya say nitya ? The answer is, that the word nitya wouldn’t achieve mahgala, auspiciousness. That 
is why Katyayana used siddha. Obviouly, siddha cannot mean nitya. The Vt. simply means to say that once the 
relationship between a word and its meaning has been established by the speech community, grammar steps in. 
It is not the business of grammar to establish that relationship. 

“Since Patahjali declares siddhe sabdarthasambandhe to be the first Vt. the commentators are forced to 
consider that atha sabdanusasanam is part of the Bhasya itself. Then, to answer the question, why Patahjali 
explains these words, the commentators dreamed up the idea that the Bhasya may also explain its own words”. 

The argument put forward by these editors is rather simple : the statement under discussion must be a 
varttika (rather the first one), because it is commented upon by Patahjali yqydcl TT^ppTTTR 

"hTR This However presupposes the general assumption that whatever is commented upon 

by Patahjali is not a sutra of Panini but a varttika of Katyayana. This assumption in its turn gives rise to a question 
regarding the actual nature of the mahabhasya : Is this work a commentary on varttikas or siitrasl In answer, it 
may be pointed out that there is some good evidence for the contention that Patanjali’s work is really a commentary 
on the varttikas. While explaining the first introductory verse of the Kas'ika in which the word bhasye occurs, 
Jinendrabuddhi remarks : ' ) TP z t dilc<ii A M!>i u i)dHl' ciid-dHl' |c|ck u i ' T TcT fcri y u il d hJ - In the same context, Haradatta after 
giving the definition of a Bhasya (We shall come to it presently) almost repeats the words of Jinendrabuddhi : 

dilrqiddyuildHi "HcTRdy u ftd Again, in a verse of the second Kanda of the Vakyapadiya, 

it is said that the great Patahjali wrote the Mahabhasya, which was the source of all nyayas. While introducing 
this verse, commentator Punyaraja remarks ’H'lqal T RT'^lTHT t=T?T^hiPi«(E tH<P>=ici( h c^iI16 
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etc. 9 . It may therefore be surmised that there was some tradition according to which the Mahabhasya was a 
commentary on the Varttikas. 

Another noted scholar N.C. Goswami also seems to arrive at the same conclusion though on a different 
ground. He writes: “We think that this work of Patanjali is actually an exposition of the collection of Katyayana’s 
Varttikas. This work cannot at all be designated by the term bhasya. The essential characteristics of a bhasya 
consist in explaining the meaning of a sutra by taking each term in the same order as they occur in the sutra and 
also in explaining one’s own words. In the work under discussion (i.e., Mahadhasya ), there may be found the 
explanation of one’s own words, but there is at all no explanation of the meaning of a sutra. Therefore, it is not 
covered by the definition of a bhasya. Thus it is rather a matter of conjecture who, on what ground and at what 
time, did designate the work by the term Mahabhasya. In the case of the Nyaya, the Vedanta and the Mlmamsa 
schools of philosophy, Varttikas have been written as explanatory to the Bhasyas and the Bhasyas have concerned 
themselves with the sutra. But this practice has not been followed in the case of grammar” 10 . 

Goswami’s contention is that the definition of bhasya does not apply to Patanjali’s work. The essential 
characteristics of a bhasya are two, namely, sutrarthavarnana and svapadavarnana. The second may be present 
in Patanjali’s work, but the first is definitely not. However, we may point out that if we go through the Maha- 
bhasya carefully it becomes difficult to be categorical about the presence or absence of these two characteristics 
in it. Let us take, for example, the sutras defining apadana (1.4. 24-31). In 1.4.25, 1.4.26, 1.4.28, 1.4.30, and 
1.4.31, there is no attempt at all at explaining the meaning. Patanjali starts with the contention that the particular 
sutra is not absolutely necessary and hence, may be dispensed with 11 , and then, he goes on to show why it is so 12 . 
It is again difficult to say with certainty whether this explanatory passage can be taken as representing 
svapadavarnana or not. In the case of 1.4.24 13 or 1.4.27 14 , Patanjali tries to determine the scope and significance 
of the sutra by examining some typical examples or by showing the relevance of a particular term occurring there. 
All this may indirectly contribute to the understanding of the meaning of a sutra no doubt, but one cannot 
definitely claim that this represents sutrarthavarnana in the conventional way. It would be interesting to remember 
here Patanjali’s own remarks on the nature of vyakhyana or exposition, namely, A 
^ ffol $c4d<f ■HjjRd’ »4U24H' 

It is obvious that Goswami makes these remarks following the definition of bhasya as given in the verse 
4 u 4c) ^ 41^1441 fq^:ll 16 It is almost quoted by everybody 

whenever there is an occasion for referring to the nature of a bhasya. But the difficulty with this definition is that 
though it may be applicable to some bhasyas ( e.g., Nyayabhasya of Vatsyayana) it is not so to some of the works 
generally known as bhasyas (e.g., Sankara’s commentaries on the Upanisads) and further, it is applicable to works 
which are admittedly not bhasyas (e.g., Nyayavarttika of Uddyotakara). In fact, it appears that Patanjali writes 
in a style of his own and generally brings out the implications of both sutras and varttikas adopting whatever 
manner he thinks fit, and since there is the authority of tradition, there should not be any difficulty in calling it 
a bhasya. Bhartrhari has clearly stated 17 : 

TprOTT Tf^dfyfdll 

--yiqcfMni 

Moreover, it is also important to note that the above alone is not the definition of a bhasya. Haradatta says 
with reference to Patanjali’s work 33T^muhi^IN'-h) TF«Tt 4T^P^ is , i.e., in a bhasya, the whole discussion proceeds 
on a question and answer basis. Rajas'ekhara also seems to repeat the same when he says snf^pzf qiqun^ 

That according to this tradition the work of Patanjali is a bhasya needs hardly any confirmation. 

As we have pointed out at the outset, the third or the last alternative is definitely the most accepted one. 
Thus, for example, Madhavacaya clearly writes : rT«TT % Mdo-d^vfqcfdt yi<l^IlfHrHPd 20 . 

Kaiyata also is of the same opinion and goes on further to point out categorically that in conformity with the 
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general practice in a bhasya we have here svapadavarnana also 21 . Since it is a case of svapadavarnana the 
question of considering it to be a varttika does not naturally arise. It can neither be taken as a sutra, because from 
the comments of Patanjali it is clear that the first sutra of Panini is vrddhir adaic (1.1.1). Though well-known, 
we may briefly recapitulate a few points. 

Every samjnasutra consists of two parts, one represents the samjna and the other the samjnin. But how are 
we to determine that this is samjna and the other is samjnin? In answer, a number of ways have been suggested. 
One of them is the general rule that in a samjnasutra the samjnin always comes first and the samjna follows it, 
for example, adeh gunah (1.1.2), suptifiantam padam (1.4.14) etc. 22 . But, then, how is it that the order is not 
followed in vrddhir adaic ? Patanjali answers that Panini has made an exception in this single case for the sake 
of mahgala; vrddhi being an auspicious word has been put first disregarding the general practice. This is because 
Sastra, which is mahgaladi brings prosperity to all. Thus we have to conclude that vrddhir adaic must be the first 
sutra of Panini. 

The gist of the argument is that Panini being a s'ista must begin with mahgala ; vrddhir adaic is mahgala-, 
therefore, it must be the first sutra. But, then, can’t we say that the same purpose would be served even if we 
accept atha sabdanusasanam as the first sutra ? The word atha is quite well-known in the sense of auspiciousness 23 . 
Samkara Mis'ra, while explaining the first sutra of Kanada, athato dharmajijhasa, says in the first alternative that 
atha here signifies anantarya but as a second alternative offers the explanation that the word may be taken also 
as indicative of auspiciousness. Even conceding that here atha is used in a different sense, in the sense of 
adhikara, we can say that still the very utterance of the word would serve the purpose of mahgala. Samkaracarya 
(on Brahmasutra 1.1.1) remarks j% and Vacaspati explains 

JgrT 9 tqu|q|>| Vijhanabhiksu, in 

Yogavarttika, does the same while explaining the first yogasutra. In fact, one editor of the Paspasahnika has 
remarked (assuming that it is the first statement of the Mahabhasya) that unless we take atha in the sense of 
mahgala also Patanjali would be guilty of violating sistacara because of not beginning his work with mangala \ 24 

If we accept the third alternative, then we have also to accept that the Sutrakara has not mentioned any 
purpose {prayojana ) of Vyakarana. But according to Indian methodology an author should begin his work with 
a statement of purpose. According to Kaiyata, this deficiency is removed by this first statement of Patanjali in 
which he refers to the direct purpose of Vyakarana ( oi ii c b< ,J i*4 TfT^TTcf 3T&T 

^T^I^TEETMcT) 25 . Why should Patanjali take this task upon himself? Kaiyata’s answer is that because he is the 
vivaranakara. If something relevant or necessary is left out in the sutra, it may be supplied by a commentator. 
How is purpose of grammar mentioned here? The answer is that Patanjali does not use the more well-known and 
easily understood term for grammar, namely, Vyakarana. He uses rather a less known and somewhat difficult 
term, namely, Sabdanusasana. The implication is that this latter term is an anvarthasamjha, literally meaning, 
instruction in words. Thus, it becomes clear that the primary objective of grammar is to make one aware of the 
correct words ( sadhus'abda ). But it may well be asked, what is the use of having instruction in words? The answer 
is that there are some secondary objectives (prayojana-prayojana ) also, such as, raks'a, etc., as have been 
enumerated later by Varttikakara. So, according to Kaiyata, the order in the present context would be : 

Sutrakara does not mention prayojana. 

Bhasyakara mentions primary prayojana 

Varttikakara mentions secondary prayojana. 

But if it is accepted that atha sabdanusasanam is the first sutra, the order would be : 

Sutrakara mentions primary prayojana. 

Varttikakara mentions secondary prayojana. 

Bhasyakara does not mention prayojana (but explains them). 
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At least in the case of grammar, it is the duty of the Varttikakara to supplement the original sutras and 
remove the deficiencies whenever necessary. Thus naturally the second order above may appear preferable. 

It is not possible to state with certainty which of the three alternative is the correct one for there are 
arguments in favour of each. The minimum we can say with plausibility is that though it is difficult to justify the 
second alternative and the third seems to be an incontrovertible conclusion (tradition or aitihya too is a pramdna 
according to Some). There is still a strong case for the first alternative. After all, atha sabdanusasanam may be 
the first sutra of Panini. 
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APAVADA ACCORDING TO KATYA YANA AND PATANJALI 

Dr. Bhagyalata Pataskar 

The rules in the Ast are arranged in such a way that the scope of rules is often determined by the preceding 
and the following rules. The sutra-s are ordered by means of utsargapavada relation. One of the basic conventions 
of the organization of grammar is the utsargapavada relation. In this connection Patanjali says' : “Then how are 
these words to be known? Some kind of body of rules containing the general and particular (conditions) has to 
be devised, with the help of that (body of rules, student) may, with a small effort come to know big strings of 
words. But what (do you mean by) that (body of rules containing the general and the particular conditions)? It 
is meant that utsarga ‘general rule’ and apavada ‘special rule’ i.e. a general rule is to be phrased and a special 
rule is to be phrased. But what kind of a general rule is to be phrased and what kind of a special rule is to be 
phrased? The general rule is to be phrased with the help of a general condition. For instance (P. 3.2.1) ‘karmanyan 
The apavada ‘exception’ to that general rule (is to be phrased) with the help of a particular (condition). For 
instance (P. 3.2.3). ato’ nupasarge kah”. 

Here P. 3.2.1. is the general rule ( utsarga ) because it contains the general conditions dhatoh karmani 
upapade. P.3.2.3 is the special rule because apart from the general conditions, it states special conditions, namely, 
atah (the verbal base must end in a) and anupasarge (the verbal base must not be preceded by a preverb). 

From this it is clear that rules have to be phrased as general rules and as special rules. Special rules are 
considered to be exceptions to the general rules, and therefore they prevail over the general rules in the domain 
specifically indicated in those special rules. 

According to Patanjali, we do not need any god or sage of the dharmasastra to convey that the apavada 
rule debars the utsarga rule." When a new statement is introduced it is supposed to be more dominant than the 
previous one, otherwise there would be no point in introducing it newly. It is what exactly the takrakaundinyanyaya 
means. It is based on the statement : brahmanebhyo dadhi diyatam takram kaundinyaya ‘to Brahmins curds 
should be given, buttermilk to the brahmin Kaundinya’. According to this nyaya, Kaundinya only receives 
buttermilk although it is possible to give Kaundinya first curds and afterwards buttermilk. Here the second 
statement sets aside the first statement? By this maxim Patanjali states two important characteristics of apavada: 

1. The conditions or features of the apavada rule are included in the utsarga rule. 

2. Something is newly introduced in case of an apavada which is not shared by a general rule. 

Patanjali describes this type of utsargapavada relation as satyapi sambhave badhanam bhavati. 4 

He discusses this with reference to the rules P. 1.1.49 sasthi sthaneyoga and P. 1.1.47 mid aco ‘ntyat parah. 

The augment nUM which is ordained by the rule P. 7.1.72 napumsakasya jhalacah (‘the augment nUM is 
inserted in a neuter stem ending in jhaL consonants or ending in vowels before a strong ending’) can take effect 
in the place of the letters' in the sequence payas + i according to P. 1.1.52 alo ‘ntyasya (‘the adesa is substituted 
in place of the final letter’). 
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At the same time the augment nUM can be inserted after the last vowel of pay as according to P. 1.1.47 
midaco ‘ntyal parah’ (‘an augment having m as marker is inserted after the final vowel’) since it is marked with 
the anubandha m. Here it is possible to add nUM after a and in place of 5. According to Patahjali, P. 1.1.47 is 
special statement which sets aside the general statement P. 1.1.52 alo’ntyasya. Therefore in payamsi the augment 
nUM is inserted subsequently and a is lengthened by P. 6.4.10. 5 This statement satyapi sambhave implies that even 
in absence of a mutual conflict two rules can form the utsargapavada relation. 

According to Patahjali the apavadanyaya is applicable, if all cases covered by a special rule come under a 
general rule. For instance the suffix SnaM prevails over SaP by the apavadanyaya. But according to Katyayana 
the apavadanyaya is applicable when there is a conflict between two rules. Since the general vikarana suffix SaP 
and the special vikarana suffix SnaM occupy different positions there can be no conflict between them. 6 A conflict 
only arises if the special and general operations prescribed cannot be applied together because they are applicable 
to the same input or to the same item. But since SnaM and SaP do not occupy the same position there is no 
conflict between them. Consequently we cannot assume badhyabadhakabhava “the relation of superseder and 
seperseded” between the apavada and the general rule. The utsargapavada relation is restricted to the mutually 
conflicting cases, according to Katyayana. However Patanjali’s own view is different from that of Katyayana. 
According to Patahjali, apavadanyaya is not necessarily applicable in case of conflict, but apavadanyaya is 
applicable, if all cases covered by a special rule come under a general rule. Thus according to Patahjali SnaM 
prevails over SaP by the apavadanyaya, because wherever SnaM is applicable SaP invariably becomes applicable 
too. 7 

The second example is bahuC. It is added before the nominal stem. 8 It conveys the sense isadasamapti 
‘almost completion’. The general suffixes conveying this sense are kalpaP, des'ya and des'iyaR 9 which are added 
after the nominal stem. Since bahuC and kalpaP apply to the different positions they could be added before and 
after. Therefore according to Katyayana they do not involve any mutual conflict. Therefore bahuC cannot prevail 
over kalpaP etc. by apavadanyaya. 

The third example is akaC. It is inserted after the final vowel of indeclinables and pronominal stems in the 
sense of ajhata and kutsita (P. 5.3.71). 10 The general suffix conveying the sense of ajhata and kutsita is ka 
(P. 5.3.73-74). which is added to nominal stems. Since both the suffixes occupy different positions they could be 
added in the stem and after the stem. Therefore they do not conflict according to Katyayana. 

But according to Patanjali, bahuC can prevail over kalpaP etc. and akaC can set aside the general suffix 
ka by the apavadanyaya, because wherever bahuC and akaC are applicable the suffix kalpaP etc. and ka become 
invariably applicable respectively. According to Patanjali the badhya-badhakabhava ‘the relation of superseder 
and superseded’ exists between two rules if all the cases covered by the special rule come under a general rule. 

Patanjali does not admit the view of Katyayana, according to which a special rule seperdes a general rule 
only when there is no possibility of taking effect together. In Patanjali’s view the apavadanyaya works in the same 
way in ordinary language and Panini’s matalanguage. The maxim allows only buttermilk, although it would be 
possible for Kaundinya to take butter milk before or after curds. Therefore according to Patanjali, a special rule 
prevails over ‘general rule even in the absense of conflict’. 

It has been already pointed out that Patanjali does not restrict the apavadanyaya to the cases of mutual 
conflict, since he has cited the pairs of SaP-SnaM, bahuC-kalpaP, akaC-ka as the pairs of utsargapavda even in 
the absence of mutual conflict. But these are not convincing examples whose derivation requires the version of 
the apavadanyaya as given by Patanjali. Without the application of the apavadanyaya we can derive the correct 
form following the alternative solution. We have the rule that same meaning cannot be expressed by more than 
one element and it is not allowed to be expressed more than once. That is to say that the two suffixes cannot 
denote the same meaning. The maxim here is - ‘uktarthanam aprayogah ’, i.e. once the meaning is expressed (by 
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one element), it is not allowed to be expressed (by the other element). In the active voice the vikarana- s convey 
the sense kartr ‘agent’. Once the sense of agent is conveyed by SnaM- SaP is not added again to express the same 
meaning. Out of Sap and SnaM, SnaM prevails over SaP because it is restricted to a particular class of verbs. 
So SnaM prevails over SaP by the niravakasa principle and not by the apavadanyaya. The bahuC rule is 
niravakasa. Therefore we must give scope to it. Once bahuC is added, kalpaP cannot be added, because the 
meaning isadasamapti has been already conveyed by bahuC. 

We must give scope to the akaC rule, otherwise it will be acaritartha. Once akaC is added, ka cannot be 
added, because the meanings ajhata and kutsita are already expressed by akaC. So we do not need the 
utsargapavadanyaya to prevent the application of the utsarga suffix SaP, kalpaP and bahuC. The niravakasa 
principle and the maxim uktarthanam aprayogah can take care of these examples. 

P. 6.1.1 prescribes that the first syllable of verbal bases is reduplicated." P. 6.1.2 teaches that, of the verbal 
bases beginning with a vowel, the second syllable is reduplicated. 12 Here also P. 6.1.1 can take effect before or 
alter the application of P. 6.1.2. Although it is possible to apply both P. 6.1.1 and 2, still according to Patanjali 
the apavadanyaya is applicable because all cases covered by P. 6.1.2 come under P. 6.1.1. Therefore we must give 
scope to P. 6.1.2. Once P. 6.1.2 is applied we cannot apply again P. 6.1.1 because the condition anabhyasasya 
‘if it is not already reduplicated holds true for all the reduplication rules. Once the second syllable is already 
reduplicated, we cannot reduplicate the first syllable again. 

Consider further the following case where the utsargapavadanyaya is not applicable according to both 
Patanjali and Katyayana. 

P. 7.2.H5, aco hniti, the final vowel of a stem is replaced by vrddhi before a suffix marked with the 
anubandha N or N. ’ 

P. 7.2.116, ata upadhayah, ‘the penultimate a of a stem is replaced by vrddhi before a suffix marked with 
the anubandha N or N. ’ 

P. 7.2.117, taddhitesv acam adeh, ‘the first vowel of a stem is replaced by vrddhi before a taddhita marked 
with the anubandha N or N. ’ 

At the stage (A ) jagat + aN and (B) tvastr + aN two rules are simultaneously applicable: 

in (A) P. 7.2.116 and P. 7.2.117, and 

in (B) P. 7.2.115 and P. 7.2.117. 

in case of jagat + aN, according to P. 7.2.116, the prefinal a, undergoes vrddhi, where as according to 
P. 7.2.117 the a as first vowel will undergo vrddhi. 

In case of tvastr + oN, according to P. 7.2.115, the find vowel r will undergo vrddhi, whereas according 
to P. 7.2.117 the a, as a first vowel, will undergo vrddhi. According to Patanjali we cannot have the 
badhyabadhakabhava here because we cannot say that all cases covered by P. 7.2.117 come under P. 7.2.116. 
According to Katyayana also the apavadanyaya is not applicable because we can apply P. 7.2.115 or P. 7.2.116 
and P. 7.2.117 together. Therefore there is no conflict between them. To have badhyabadhakabhava in such cases 
Katyayana makes a special statement adivrddhir antyopadhavrddhi badhateN ‘The vrddhi of the initial vowel laid 
down by P. 7.2.117 prevails over the vrddhi for the final vowel and the vrddhi for the prefinal a laid down by 
P. 7.1.115-116’. Thus according to Katyayana we can have a single coherent principle that the utsargapavadanyaya 
is restricted to the mutual conflict relation. We need not have to assume genuine counter examples to the principle 
of a mutual conflict in which the apavadanyaya works. 

Patanjali further mentions some special features of apavada among which the ‘elsewhere relation’ is the 
important one. 14 
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Patanjali has noted some conventions with regard to the working of the apavadanyaya. Most of these 
statements are handed down as pbs dealing with the apavada- s. Some of them reveal the domain of the 
apavada-s, whereas others limit the application of the apavada- s. These conventions are as follows : 

1. na ca apavadavisaye utsargah abhinivis'ate . 15 Tr. ‘a general rule does not become effective in the domain 
of the apavada rule’. 

2. piirvam hyapavada abhinivis'ante pas'ead utsargah .' 6 Tr. ‘a special rule becomes effective first (and) 
general rule afterwards. 

3. prakalpya capavadavisayam tata utsargo’ bhinivis'ate. 11 Tr. ‘after we have formed an idea of the domain 
of the special rule the general rule becomes effective’. 

4. purastad apavada anantaran vidhin badhante. n Tr. ‘ apavada-s that precede, prevail over (only) those that 
stand nearest to them (and not the subsequent ones)’. 

5. madhye’pavadah puvan vidhin badhante. 19 Tr. ‘ apavada-s that stand in between (the two general rules) 
prevail over those rules that precede (and not those that follow). 

6. abhyasavikaresu badhyabadhakabhavo nasti , 20 Tr. ‘with regard to the modification in the reduplicative 
syllables, rules do not supersede each other’. 

7. asti punah kvacid apavadapratisiddhe utsargo’ pi na bhavati. 2] Tr. ‘is there any case when the apavada 
rule is prohibited the utsarga rule is also not allowed to apply’? 

The first three statements can be taken as one pb. All these statements imply that we should decide the 
domain of the apavada first and apply the utsarga rule in the remaining domain. Excluding the domain of the 
apavada rule elsewhere the general rule is to be applied. We decide on the basis of the utsargapavada relation 
that wherever the special rule is not applicable, we apply the general rule. ‘Elsewhere condition’ in the general 
rule is the outcome of the utsargapavada ordering. 

Nagesa says that the second statement represents the view of laksanaikacaksuska who is solely guided by 
the rules of grammar. 22 He takes into account that general rules are applicable wherever the condition for their 
application is present. Thus they are applicable even in the domain of the apavada rule. Then he takes into 
account the relation of badhyabadhakabhavo and delimits the domains of the rules involved. The third statement 
according to Nages'a represents the views of the laksyaikacaksuska 23 ‘who is solely guided by the usage’. He 
knows the ultimate form of the word and decides the separate domain of the general and special rules. Therefore 
the question of blocking the domain of the general rule by the special rule does not arise. 

The fourth and fifth pbs deal with the working of the apavada-s with regard to their actual position in 
the Ast. 

The sixth pb deals with the non-application of the apavadanyaya in connection with the modification in the 
reduplicative syllable. 

The last statement means that if the apavada rule is prohibited, the utsarga rule can be applied. For instance 
in ramau the utsarga rule namely P. 6.1.88, vrddhir eci (when a diphthong comes after a or a a single substitute 
in the form of a vrddhi vowel replaces both the preceding and the following vowel,) is allowed because the special 
rule P. 6.1.102, prathamayoh purvasavarnah (‘the single long vowel corresponding to the preceding vowel is 
substituted for both the simple vowel of a nominal stem and the vowel of the nominative and the accusative case 
endings,’) which deals with purvasavarnadirgha, has been prohibited by P. 6.1.104, nad ici (the long vowel is 
not substituted when a or a is followed by a vowel other than a). 
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Thus wc find that Patanjali does not restrict the apavada principle to the cases of mutual conflict. His view 
is based on the takrakaundinyanyaya. According to him offering of buttermilk debar that of curds but according 
to Katyayana it cannot be so because there is no conflict between offering of curds and offering of buttermilk. 
One can have both one after the other. According to Katyayana the utsargapavada relation exists in two rules 
which show a mutual conflict. According to Patanjali the apavadanyaya is applicable in the absence of mutual 
conflict. So he cannot make a distinction between the apavadanyaya and the niravakasanyaya. 

According to Katyayana apavadanyaya is applicable in the domain of mutual conflict whereas niravakas'a 
principle is applicable without invoking mutual conflict. 

A key term in case of apavada is a vipratisedha situation. Panini has used the word but has not defined. 
Katyayana has understood the term vipratisedha in the sense simultaneous application of two savakasa rules. 
Either purva or para or antarahga govern this situation. Patanjali though defines this as anyonyds'raya or 
itaretarasraya, he applies it for the situation of partial conflict. Surprisingly Patanjali says utsargdpavadayo- 
s'cayukto vipratisedhah. However he himself uses the term apavadavipratisedha, for the conflicting situation 
between alo ’ ntyasya and adeh parasya (Katyayana has also used this term). 

Kas'ikakara says that there can be no vipratisedha between utsarga-apavada, nitya-anitya and antarahga- 
bahirahga. This implies that wherever the pair occurs simultaneously, the antarahga, apavada and the nitya rule 
prevails. However the pair of rules he exemplifies for vipratisedhe param karyam, holds utsarga-apavada relation. 
(P. 7.3.102 supi ca, and P. 7.3.103 bahuvacane jhalyet). 

I would like to summarize my observations about the vipratisedha situation as follows : 

1. vipratisedha means simultaneous application of two rules. 

2. sati sambhava and sati asambhava can be two possibilities of the mutual relation between two rules. 

3. sati sambhava -means there remains possibility of the application of the remaining rule after the application 
of one. In this situation there is a question of sequence of the application. 

4. sati asambhava means either of the rule applied, rules out the possibility of the application of the other. 
In this situation there is a question of selection of a rule. 

5. utsarga apavada functions in sati asambhava situation. 

6. The nitya, siddha and antarahga principles function in sati sambhava situation. The anatarahga functions 
within word boundary. Which rule is to be applicable depends upon the nature of the rule. 

It will not be improper here to see what is the role of apavada in the Ast. utsarga-apavada and substitution 24 
are two techniques, Panini has used to deal with morphology, utsarga apavada technique mainly deals with 
derivational morphology, i.e. in krt, taddhita and stri-pratyaya- s, whereas the substitute technique, he has used 
for inflectional morphology. This, of course is very broad observation. To explain it in brief I would like to give 
some examples : 

P. 3.2.1 karmany an is the general rule and 

P. 3.2.3 ato’ nupasarge kah is the special for a ending stems. Further he gives apavada for this a ending 
stems by the rule P. 3.2.2. hvavamas'ca i.e. the roots hveh, va and ma take the suffix an. Throughout the krt, krtya, 
taddhita, apatya and stri sections we find general, special; more special domain like structure. He used adhikara 
technique to label out these suffixes, than the technique of pratyahara which is used in case of substitution. The 
inclusive domain structure of the rule goes with the apavada technique and the set structure of rules goes with 
the substitute technique i.e. He gives basic set of the suffixes, which form the finite form i.e. P. 3.4.78 tip-tas- 
jhi-sip-thas-tha-mib-vas-mas-ta-atdm-jha-thds-dtham-dhvam-id-vahi-mahih. Thereby he has formed the set tin. 
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Then he went on substituting the internal suffixes in order to account for different forms of different lakaras. e.g., 
jho' ntah. 

P. 3.4.79 tita atmanepadanam tere. 

P. 3.4.80 thasah se. 

P. 3.4.81 Utah tajhayor esirec. 

P. 3.4.82 parasmaipadanam nalatususthalathusanalvamah. 

P. 3.4.101 tasthasthamipam tantantamah. 

Through this technique he could maintain the set tin intact, despite of several suffixes for 11 lakaras. 

With the force of the utsarga-apavada structure, he could establish mutual relationship among many rules. 
Such as the rule A is utsarga and the rule B, C, D are apavada -s. Or the rule A is utsarga and the rule B is 
apavada, the rule C is further apavada of B or the rule C is apavada of the rule A and B simultaneously etc. 

e.g. 

A. P. 3.1.97 aco yat (the suffix yat is added to the roots ending in vowel) e.g. ( geyam, peyam, ceyam etc.). 
This is the utsarga rule. 

Bl. But the roots i, stu, vr, dr, though they end in vowels, take the suffix KyaP according to P. 3.1.109. 
etistusasvrdrjusah kyap. The forms thereby are ityah, stutyah, vrtyah, adrtyah. 

B2. P.3.1.125 oravasyake (the NyaT is added to the roots ending in the vowel u, when the necessity is to be 
implied). This rule prescribes the suffix NyaT for u-ending stems, which again is the exception of the 
utsarga rule. 

Thus for one general rules there are two exceptions. 

Let us consider one more rule : 

P. 3.1.124 rhalor nyat (the suffix NyaT is added to the roots ending in r as well as to those ending in 
consonants) prescribes the NyaT to the roots ending in the vowel r, which in fact is the inner domain of the rule 
A. Further the roots vr and dr and also bhr (P. 3.2.112) belong to this sub domain of the /"-ending stems. However 
they take the suffix KyaP. 

To summarize this discussion, one can say that the rule etistu etc. is the apavada of the rule aco yat, as far 
as the roots i and stu are concerned and same is the apavada of rhalor nyat, as far as vr and dr are concerned. 

Further rhalor nyat is apavada of aco yat but it is utsarga for etistu savrdrj us ah kyap. 

With this it becomes clear that the apavada of apavada, need not go into the utsarga domain. 

Thus apavada is the structural device the strength of which lies in framing rules in particular way. 

Panini could have said that to a and /-ending roots the suffix is yat, to /"-ending nyat and to u-ending roots, 
it is NyaT, i.e. grouping the roots separately and prescribing a suffix for them, then there would not have any 
relation between them. But tendency of using blanket device compelled him to exclude some portion from it, same 
can be said in case of rules of vikarana suffixes, taddhita and stri pratyaya-s. This structure further succeeded 
in creating the impression that the groups of roots ending in i, u, r etc. are not the groups distinct from each other, 
unrelated, but they are interrelated. 
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The reason, I find for using the apavada technique, specially for derivational morphology, is to avail of the 
advantage of the anubandha- s. 

For this let us consider one more point : 

Can he achieve the same effect by saying that yaT is substituted by NyaT, in case of /"-ending roots, etc.? 
The answer is “no!” Here we come to know why he used this utsarga-apavada device particularly for this 
derivational morphology. Between the suffixes yaT and Kyap, the Kyap, prevents guna because of k, and yaT 
allows guna. The n in Nyat brings vrddhi in the stem. The substitute technique would have created another 
problem here. 

e.g. rhalor nyat and etistusasvrdrjusah Kyap. 

dr + nyat, at this initial stage, if the Nyat is substituted by KyaP, then the vrddhi- bringing capacity of Nyat 
would have been checked by kitva of KyaP, then what is the point in making it nit? 

Thus utsarga apavada is the structural device, which is the inevitable consequence of the blanket device. 
It succeeded in establishing certain links among different groups. The desired effect of the anubandha-s becomes 
possibly by this particular device. 

It seems that for Panini, apavada is structural technique as well as a device to maintain interrelation between 
the groups, whereas for Katyayana apavada is an ordering principle. Pataiijali understands apavada as a 
characteristics of a rule. However he is quite aware about its functional implication. 
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p. 145/11-12. Tr. He, who is guided solely by the forms (of the language) employs, even without having considered 
the apavada rule, the general rule for the formation of all except those forms that fall under the apavada rule. 

24. “Two Different Techniques Used by Panini” by Dr. Bhagyalata Pataskar Studies in Indian Linguistics. Ed. by Dr. B.K. 
Dalai Pub. by Bharatiya Kala Prakashan, New Delhi-35, September 2007. 
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3 yNPcMH* 


"ST. ^fl H ft 


^ “3TT^c(i5i ”' f*t rtrtjr Rt 3rf r^ i { ff -^ViR^ 'fRT^ ^-HcTT m<uiR ’ %n^ 7t ‘Rr^’ rst *t’ “tttc^'’ 2 tjr Rt 
'3T5^' Vlc^’M RRT Tuit^’ Rt 3TRTR "4’ *RR^’ R7RR RTRt RT R^H'-I FtRT tl RftRTT Rt 3RJRTT RtR RT5R Rt fRR 3T«f f-1. RRT 
13TI, ofl^l, 3RR RR, 3TRfW; 2. %$ls) |t Rft^ RTR RT ^ft |t RTR; 3. RRTR, TjfRR RTpR; 4. mRuih, RRTR; 5. 3RR, 
^HlRcl, 3H^6K; 6. TJRJ, Rmri; 7. RRT Ro^kl RFT RTT 'TFT Rfmi'l RrR' RRT FRTT Rmf ^ ^RT ^ ^ 

RTjR Rinjj Rft ^RT Rt FR t y*HW FFTR Rif 3TRt ftF RT 7FRTTt eHT pRtfdl t; 8. RRTTTR Rt RtR RTT 3TRRTT RR ^fRR 
t; 9. ^55 3RR, RFF^ RTT 3TRRtR (RRRtR) f?RTRl 3 RT^ FR^' ^ 3TTRRf RtMr t RTR: TJRfRR 3 TfFR, fRR RT #T, 
33Rf?TR RI RTRft RRI -|3R- RF 3F>f Ft Tr1r>K fRTRT tl tt RTFf-RTFf RT RTrqrfRRTT^ RtR RFR RTT 3 r| ‘#r’ Rt TJpRR 
?Rn tl $TTrS ^PdRcW 3?tR^afR7 RKf Rt 3Tsf$R<y)dRI«f Rt RtR RFR RfRR l|3Tl tl 3TR*RTRt RTT 3 RJ?tRrT RTRt 3 FTTR 
^T t % RTRR t SftRfcf RTTRR Rft 3R%R RTFt Rt %Q; 3TTRFf ^ RtR RT^R RTT TTfRRtR TTR TTTfRRTR RRRt fRTRT f; RRffRT 
3RRRf Rt sFRTRRff Rft ^ RRRTf R? RRRRR tt RRT RT % RrT %7ft RRfR % fRRtR Mr RT| RrtRrj %tt 3THRRT^ 
WcRl®*l^m 3TRTRR fl 4 RRRR R RtR WW ^RT RTRRf RTRtRt 33Rfrjuf RT^RfRT Rft Tjpfm RTf R^fRR RR^ fl ‘^RR^’ 
RRT RfRT^ |7RTfR Vl«0 RR RRRt Rt |^T fRRR 'R' RTRRfRTFRT fl RfR 3RRRf RTfarfR fR fRfRRf RR 3RRRTJT R RR^ R^ RRRt' 
^ 3RFR Rtt ^ RRRRR: RRTT R^ iRTR Rt 7TRRR RfRRTR RT RRR RRRT ^RRRTR ttRTI 5 


^RT % ^fRfRR t % RTRRR f^R M ^ 3RR 7 fR fRR RTc[ 3tfc RT^f t ^ RTRf RTR^ t, RRRTt Rt 3RRRf 
7JR t TTTSTTTt RR t RT^ fW RTfRtRRRT R7t| fRRtR RTpf 3Tt%R RFt t, RR 3TfRRT oRTRRT ^r RTRt RT^f RTf RTRPR^JR 
RTRRiR 7R? RTR RT^ ^ RRR RvT t 3TRf^ 3RRRT fRRtR RTt RRRR 3TRfRT^t RTf *RtR’ RT^ 't T^Rd RTT tl RFt 
RT^tRtRT RR RT^ TTR' RfTRtRT^ 3T^RR tl 3TTRT^ Rft RF ‘RtR^tcft’ M RliciR^RiK t ‘RtR ^TPT’'’ R7RT t, RRjfRRRT R 


RRffRR FTRTT 3 T^tTR RTTRR RRRR RTR tRt tl FR RTF FR FtR Prrm t 3TsfRTRTRITRRR RdloHR "CRTR ^R | drlU | | : - fRT 
RTfRRtR RfRRT t RfR RFRtR ^RT tl ^ RtRRTR 3RF| RTFRT RRlff ^ ^fR RR RIR RRR RTRRT t ^ Ft RT^f Rt ?R RFR^ 
3RRRR RR Rt RTRPf R RtR fRRTR ^ Ft tRRf^TR fRTRT; 3RRRT RTfRfRoRTRTRR Rt 1 ^ R TFRR R^ | U|R RR ^TTRTI 8 RRT RRTRT, 



TJR^tRft Rt RcRRf RRtgRTRT t, R^ RRT- 


R^RRR ‘‘RtRTctRRfff RR^” 9 7JR t ‘RtR 1 RFR RRt 1R 3RRT^f RTF^ t % RF Rft xjjf TJRt 10 ^ 3^-% RR 
R^TcRTRR RRT RTRRRfeR RRfRR RR RTRFtRR RR fRRRfRRR fRTRT RRT t, FR^ 7%R RT #T RT^aft R RTRf if RRF^RR 
FtRT t 3TRf^ fRR ^3Tt' ^ fRR TFRRT ar^R^TTfR RR 1%?tW RTT ctRR 3RRTtRR RTFT RRT t, R# Rt 3RR RT^ TF R^, 
^ RFT RtRRRRTRT tl FF4 'RTTfR-RTfR’ R ar^RRtR f _ 'anf^TTfR-ylRTTfR’ ^ RRRFfFtR t RRT R=RT1 r 3TRf ^ fRR 3T?f 
R ^T RT^ 3T«f7tR tl^3TR RFT RtR’ RFR R Ftt Rft ft«TfR R RRt RT^ff Rft eft Rt iRR Rt 3TRTRRRRT PdRdK FtRT RF 
fRFTR R fRTTfFR RFt Fl FRt RRTR “RR ¥RR: ”" 't 3TTRT*f RR RTR t fRT RFT ‘tJ^TF,’ ^ftT ‘ 3TRRF,’ ?T®F RTRTRTfRRTTRT 
t’ 4 hh< 3 RFt Ftt, F^ TfFR ^ FtR RK RFT ‘RtR’ RTFRTTt tl RTRTR: RtR RR Ftt RT RRR ^RR RR RRtR FtRT tl t^ft ferfeT 
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Grammar and Linguistics 


t eld) ‘g^RF’ 3tT * RFR^’ ifl®^ eSH Hd, ttt t Ft RFR TT^RT y^Fd dql 6ldl I dft F6I *tlR’ RR del «3I 'dldl 
eft RFHg^'TI'-d’fel TTRt FT^ yR'lpJId FTTt f fdiddl FtTF FtFT- FF TTFF 3RjtF tl 

F*t WR “FJF M R”' 2 TJFTR ‘?tF’ W^T 3 FF FTFRf t fFT fFTFr^FT fFTFT Ft Fft RT FT F Fft RT cT»TT 

^^^c4)ld IlteF ttt RT TJF FTFFT TR^TF FtFT tl ^FTF^F t % FFT ‘VtMil^UI ’ FF 3tfw FRft fFTFTFf fFTFT Ft FRRR 
RR R FRftRF F ttt 11 FFTfR RFTTT RFR ^ fFTFTRf %FT Ft FRRR tttFTtTFtttRTRtttFttt fTRfeTFf f TJF R^RF 
tt RTFT tl 13 FFf FF FTFFT fFT RTFftFeF yfeldM Ft FTTT gt*!? ^ f^RT^f %FT Ft RggfeT F FTTFt “cjz" FtFR ^FFT 
Ft TJF T^t Iti "tHt FT" left 3RR FF RTFRsRTF FTT tFT FTftg eft FF FtFT FFf; FFffFT ffTTT TJF ttt RT fRTT ‘yiTiltild 
^feT TRTFF’ feFTft t' FJF Ft FTFFTT gg^RTTFF Ft RTgRTI ‘FTSRTR ftlV Ft FFf R^F FFf Ft TTFTeff Rt gg^Ft ttFT 
TTFTeft; FFffFT FFT ‘gTeF’, ‘F^’, *e[gF\ sftT ‘^4’ 3 ‘FT5RTR ftfa’ FFf RTfeT tteftl F^ RTF tt FF Rt gfdFK t 
‘RfFReftfeT RRfeT’ FRTFTR iRFT t, FF RTRTFF: fFRTT FFT tl FTRF: FFF RFtR t ‘ggg’ Ft Rftrfe FFf t; FFftFT ‘ggg’ 
FRTf Rttf FfFTI FF eft RTF t ttFT tl RF: ' FFF Ft FT RTF f FtFFT ‘F|F’ F^T R[F RFt FT Rt ‘RfEPReftfeT FRfeT’ 

FF RFtR FT FFTFTR TJRRR Ft Ft RTFT tl 14 RfTF RR£ t ‘ttR’ FFF Fft TFzfFTFT FFTt fg FTtFT FTFt t fFT RF^FeT FTFF 
RtFT FFf t; FFffFT RF^FF RFTFTF R' RtFMeFTliFTFT RTF t FFT^FT tl 3TcT: ‘g^F’ MR t Rt RfF^Tg Fft RggfeT FtFR 
FF Rt ‘ggg’ FTFT tf tl RF Fft TJF t ‘ttF’ FFF FFT FTeTT t eft T^ ^ Rt fFFtF ftflF Fft "t fFR 'ggg’ FTfFT FTT 
RFF FtF FFf TFFTl' 15 fTTt FFTR 3R«fFTFFT TT^TT 2 Fft FFF FRt TFRT FTRt RTFTt FTFt t fFT ‘ftTF’ 3^T ‘ftTg’ 
fR^T FRF Ft FtF FTg fF%F FeFF t, RFFft 3F%fFTgFT TTRTT Fttt tl TW t fFT Fft FF ‘TfF’ FFR FFf FteTT eft 'FFTft ’ 
%Ft FTFFt FTT FFR FRRT 3RFRFFT FtFR RFT FFTR 3 FTFTfFF 7 tTF Ft FteRI FReJ FRR^FftFTR FTT RRRTT t fFT Fft FF 
"RTF: FTTFTTRTFFT^F” 17 FT ^ ‘ gF + l<’ Fft Rfggft RTF Fit FTeft t Ft ‘RTF’ FFR Ft fFFT Rt FTTt ftRg Ft W 

tl FTRTF: FF ‘fFF-ftTg’ Fft Ft TR^FT^FT TTFT FF fFFR Ftt F^TF ‘tfR’ FFR TFF: RTgRF Ft FTFT tl 18 F^t FFFT 
FTFTRTt FftTFRTF ‘RTF’ FF RFeF Rt F#ftF tl FFRTTR “ttt e^FFdt " l9 TJF FF R«f t fFT ‘FFR’ 3^T ‘FF’ FT Fftf ^ 
ft^T Ftt FT Fft fFFtFTRR, 3FRFt FT 3TggeT Fft RtFRR Ft Ft TJR FTFFT FtFT t, ‘Fft’ RRR FF FFtR F Fft 

FT I RTF FFT Rt ‘ttFFFF’ TFHNH RT®tf Fft FFt R RtTFTfeRTF TW Ft tl 

FTTt FTF “Fftt ^ttft: ” 20 FTFFR RTFTt ‘ Tt^T ’ FT^ ^ Ffttft Fft RrjFTfFF FRt ft FTFt f fFT TTTRRF ftttF FF 
RtFT FFf FF gFtrR 3RF FRTt FF fFF Fftf t FFTFtR ‘T^eflFI ItTFTeftF'’ 21 FFTft Mf FF ^ FT^TFtRTFTft TTRTTT 
RFFFF FT ftftF FT FffRlFF FFf fFTFT FFT t, FF ‘fTf’ t ^ftT FF FFFT fFRfFF tf RTF FFT 3TJFgFF t; FFffFT 3RF 
fFRfFFFf R eft TTRTR fFFTF fRFTFT t; FFfFT FFRT fFRfFF ^ oRITsFTgF TFFFT ft FTF FT RfeTRF ^ FR t fFRTt FT^RR 
R TTRTR ft FTF FFf fFTFT FFT tl FSlft “RTFF: RFRlt RFRFT” 22 feFTft FTftFT Ft 3RT FTRFTFF t eft FFRT ^ TRF Rt 
FegFF TTRTR FRFtR fFTFT t RR^ TJFFRT t Ft TFF tRT ftFH FFf fFTFT tl RF: fR gfe 't RFRT ftRfFF 3TF FFT 
3RJRFFF Ft tl FF RFRT Ft FFT' FtFRFRTFT; tl tRt ff^ft R ^eFlit FFTFRR ReftF eft Fgttft ^ Ftt t FFlft 

FFt "3RFFFT# FT RRTFTg” 23 TJF ^ FToFFtRTF TTRTR FtFR FFT Ffttft TTRTR FFf FtFTI ^FTF^F t fFT Fft FFT' "RTFT 
FTFTTTe^Ft F,l4g" FF R8J RTFT FTFT t Ft ‘ttF’ FFR 3TFTFFTFT t Fft RFTR^TfRFTTT RR TFtFTR fFTFT FTFT t eft 
‘ttR’ FFR TTRFtFF tl RTFT, FeFFtftFtFTTT gtfFF RR t Rt ‘ttR' FFR FF TTR^F FTTt gg FTFt t % FF ttRTftFTR 
t; FFffFT “RtFTfg[RTFT ” 24 TJFRtFF FeFF FR tfRTftFTR R^FeT FfttfF t Ft FtFT t, 3RF Ffttft R FFf I 25 
TRRRfF t ft) R^TF ‘FTR;’ FeFF TRFT5 ‘?tF FFF’ Ft ^FTT Rt FTTTF t eftF RR t, F\FFT RRRRRTJRR FFT' FtR ‘FTF’ 
Ft FTtRT FTFTT t, ftttF RFTgRTT FF Rt 3TFFTT RftTR “ 3TtFTRRRFT«?” TJF RtFF FfFtfF FF RfRFFT RTRR FtFT t, FTTFff 
RtRT FtR tRTFT t FFT gttF RRTgRR TTRTTTTFT RRt Ft R^RT ?tR fFFTTFT tl RRg RFR FTFt RRf ^ RFtR ttt ^ RiFTR 
ft^ TTRTTTTFT RR Ft FTTTF t TFtFFT fFTFT RTFT tl 

FRt FTF TFgyf "fR TT^TT" 26 Rt “'gw^ft FRt" 27 ^ RFftF FFf 3Rt RFfg Rt FK fFFTTFT, FFFTTFT Ft t RTF[ 
-q^' Ftt RRFT FFf t, 4 fFTTRFT FTFFTTt t Fft FRT' ‘rIr’ RFR F fFTFT RTFT Ft TW t fFT fRTT RftFT RT^t FF 
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■ qRuiHH FRFT 3TFftFTf ftFTI FRTJ RFRF Fff tl FFFt 3FJRR TRTT RRT Ft FlfaFTR f ft ‘wHSff R®T 

Fit ffr^ FTFff f dffj n Ft fst f fFRRT Fff t1 RF: IFFft ^ ^ %' ffr RffFT rnfrfft f ftFR ffrwrf 
FT fFFFFFtRF ft tl 28 

"fta F^ft” 29 f Ft RTFR? f RTTT FITFi FFRR ft ^TTRT FR RFT tl FFJRR FiHffft'k'fl FFT yfdnlVblf tt ft 3tff 
FT ft STf 3TF FFT 3RJFF FT FFfRJFF TFT t, FR 3?f Fft 1FF8JT f FT FTRfff Fft srfFFSJT f Wt ftcft t ftT FF RFF^FF 
3T«t T-FTF l tHT F FM l fffrM TrFF^F ft tl RTF FF t fFT 3RF FTTTFif Ft FTFffftF ftf FT fsftFTff ffRfFFFt FFT Sffff ltd 
fft FT FTfFFftFFfFTF t FFFT ffRfFF ft FF^FF ft ^jFft tl RF FFJRJFF ffRfFF FvFR Wt TFFt t 3TF: FFt ftF t 
^f % RT5RJ RR tl FRTJ FF TRF^T ft 3TT«t, fN, RTff fft f R^FT FFTR FTT tl 30 Fff FFT ‘ftF’ FFR Fft fFTFT RIF; 
ft TTft TRF^ff Ft FFTTTsFTF FRf f ffTFFT ftTF ftFT- FF RF tl *fF t fFT F7T5 ffgTF ‘ftF’ FF FFF R«f F RTFFR 
3TFFPT 3?f RTFf t’l FTT^ fFFTT FF FTFFT ftFT Fft t; FFffFT Fff ‘ftF’ FF R«f 3TFFTF FTFT WQJTT Ft fFR ‘FJFFT: FF:, 
FFTft FF:’ fcFTff <mg<u | f f ffflFR Fft f ft fFR wt FTFT ftftl FFT FF FTFFT ffr FFFT Wt Fft FTF 'fft ft ft ftFT 
Fff; FFffFT FFFT ft FF, FF fcFTff: fffW f FftFT*f ftf f 3TFFT RTR*f TFT "^Ftt tl RTRF: ftF FTT FFF Rf ftFT Fft 
tl 31 F lI fFFK f FF ftwft Fit FtFffRTF FRF ft ft FTFT tl 32 ift FTF FfeF FFTTFT FTT ft RfFFTlTT ftF 33 f ft RffFTfRF 
tl FFT RFTFTff FTTjf^TFTRT ft fRR R*f ‘FTF’ FT^ f ffFfRF tl FFT "fft” TJF 'FFT RRR TJF FF FTTF FRFT tl FFT 
FF RfRFTR T|F FF ft FTTf FRFT tl FF ‘ftF’ FFF ft FF ft RTffF FRFT t ffr ftffFT RTjFffF FcFFTFT RR f f[F: ftffFT 
Tf^8fq tj^fF Fft ftFTI 34 FFF RTRF fTFTF FFTTFT Ft RTRTFTqffrflT 1: ' f ft FFfF TTFF TTFFT tl FTTFF f fTFRT 3ftT 
FftgF FFTTFTf f ft ffift ft FTFT f FT^ff FTT ffjFT WR ftFT tl 3TF: FF ftff f FTFF FtFT TTfFT FRFTFTffFT Fft tl 
ft FcFF f FffFT Ftff Ft FfffFTF Fit qTTfFF FRf f FH “ftf ” TJF Fit 3FFFFFTFT TTfFT FRTf^F tl Wt FFTR “ftf 
FftF:" 36 TJtRF ‘ftF TIFTR’ ft FTFT f TTTFT t ^ft fFT , '5®T\-3RFF’ FT^f Ft F^Fft, R^ft, Wt 3ftT FFFT- ffftFT 
fFFfFFFt ^ FTffFFF 3FFfc^ FFTFFF aftT FfFFF FF ftF FRTFT tl FTF FF t fFT 'FFT 3TFTR 3ftT FFTR Fft ftf, f 
FT^FJFF FF^FF fFFfFFFT FFT ftF FRFFT^T t’l FRRT: ffFfFFFt f Hm 4'FT FTF FFT 3Fff*F f 3TFfW ‘^F^-3RR^’ 

RT^t FF FftF ft ^TTFT tl ^F t fFT FT£5 oFTFTT^TTFTR “ftt cftF:” ^ TFTF FT ffcttF FTFFT 3ffFT FTWT RTFf tl FFFft 
f “^FTft fgFFf ” 37 fcFTff FFFFFT 3TTt?ff Fft 3TfSF ft ftF t FTFfc^ ‘^F\- FTTR^’ ?T^f f RF^FT FTF Fit ^Fllf 
3Ff?T ft RTf Ft FTF ft 3TFT FFT W t, FF ftF t, FTTFTT ftF fettF tl 38 

FTT^F^T FFT FF FTFFT fFT TJF f FftF f' RFTF FT TFFRRF ft FFf F FTF fcFFT FIR ft ftFT Fft; FFTfFT RFT ft FF 
rF< l ^lcF ffFfFT ft FTFFT t; ^TFfFT ‘R^TR-3RRR’ FFR FTFT tl IRFt 3TffftFF FF t ftft TTFTTT f FFTTfFtRTT fft 
ctt ft FFT cFFRRF Fft ft TT^FT; FFffi foftF F^T f Ft 3TFYF ft ftF 3FRFftF tl 39 

FTft-FTft FF ftF ?T^ FTFRt Fit Rfe f ‘ftF’ 3?f FF FTFFT ft FF FTFT t, ff “FTFTff ftF: ” 40 TJF FF TFRRF 
3Tf ft FF t ff FT^FTTT f 3Flf Fc^ FtF TFFT t FRR RTF ft f 3T«TTR f 3TFTff Fff FF ftF FT ff^ff ft FTcft 
f- FF 3}f tl 41 “TRFFTFTTfFTftF RFTffRFrt” 42 FFT “'fFFT-RTFT” 43 ^TFTf S't'+'^lt f ft ‘flF’ Ff Fit FFTFR 
FTFlwf f ftF Fit ft TjffF FRFT tl 

FTff-FTff FT RffF ffTFTt f ffR ft ftF FK FTT oRFFR friT FTFT t, ft- “ftf ffRTFT” 44 TJF ‘ Ffft’ f RTF 
ffgRT Fit FT^FTF FTT fffF FRt 1R RfrjftFF ^81 f f*FT 3RJFT 3Tf f FRFF f3F 11 45 FR^ FTF: oFTTsFTFTTTt f FFT 
ffRRFTf ft RTFT tl 46 ^ft FFTR * FTTft-RFTft’ FTff f RFF ffFRT Fit Fff FRRR FFt t ft tFTffFFT FTRFTFTF f fffF 
f "ftf ffRTFT” 47 TJF f ‘ftF’ FFR FRFfFTFFT tl FFT' ‘ftF’ FT^ ‘ RTft-FFTft Flff Fft ffgRT f 3RRFTFT f fftF 
fFFTFF FTT ffFH FRFT tl FTFTF: FFT ftF FfFRRlfF F^FF tl ^ft FFTR RFRfTF F’ f Ft ‘ff ’ WTf Fit fFiffFFT 
RTF FRf f fFTF; ‘FRff ’ FT^ff Fit ftFFR RF Rft RFfRTFRR f STFTFTTTTff, STTsl + KlR FFT 3TFFTTTRF FT^aft FF FFR 
fFR ‘ftF’ FFR ft oFTRT FR RFTFT t, 3RF Fif R^^F FFTF Fft tl 48 «TTTRF t ff ^5 ^TRsFTFTR FFT' ‘ftF’ FFR ftr 
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‘ZrM’ WTO TOt fRWZlTO RT WTOTstR RTRtt t; RRffTO Rft RRT ‘Witt’ RT^TOf TOt TO) tTOftw TORY Rt TOTR7TT Rt 
IhMr tt WQTTTI 49 M RW ‘TOtM’ WTO TOt W^TO^Pd TOTR STTT tjTOtJR TO 3PjafTT ?t 7TTORT tl 50 ?TOt M “RUT: 
TOnfRI-RdlWIH/’ 51 RJR**T ‘ffiPl’ TOt RRpR TOTOjTO tlIRYJRTOT3TTOtfTOTOtzt fTOR TOTOTOW YW RRT ZTORT TOt 
?K (TOr) t ZRTOt "TO RTOR TOrTZ" 52 7£R TO TOTOfRW fRR ttRT tl RTORRR t fTO R?T ^fTRRT dTOTOw YW 
^Tf^TcT tl 53 

RlfciTOTOK Rt apjRK ‘TOr’ YW TOT R^F 3TSf WFR R UTORIRRdl TOt t TORT % 3 "aTRTtSWRR” 54 YJR TOt “Wf 
RMTOlJH’' 55 TOT YtR TOM f- "RTOnM Ml W ^RZ MM t- “Wf RMTOltrMd l MTORIRRd l ”1 

?7T RTOTT PwTO TOT TO W RT?T TOT TOTOYTT t fTO TORTOTYTTTO 3 ‘TOV YW R<TO TO^t TOTR^ Rt TOTH TPJRR |ZTT 
t fTORTO TOT TOW, fTORT TOW, 3TTTOTTO TO ^ fTORT ^ 3TTYTOTO t % fM TOt 3TRTTOYRTO TOM RT Mw Rff ||3TTI 

uiMM-fTOttRRTTO, aTOMwarrofTORTR, froroaR, totr tot RTaroFjTfro TO oRtotstt arrfTO ?rrTO yttw Rt tror; ap? TOTO 
d.d-dwpfk ar’^jTOr it I fro#} ^zrrot arfwRTfTOr rrt 3totoP<t antt TOTOf TOt rIiw froRTi Rft 3 tttotTO miPuiTh 
RTRPR- fRYtR 7JR TOM TO fR TOr RMt TOt R?f 3TTOTT^ TOt aMM TOTTOTO RRR Rtf ^TTI 3TTOTOlR M ffe TO W ‘yTOt WTO’ 
TOt ‘TOfTO WTO' TO 3TTOYR ZRfRR fTORT TO WTO tl RIRJ TOT TO TOrMiTR WTORTfdYTRRRTO TOT t Mf TO RRTRTTR RRZ 

■gfrororof to MwtTO TOt tot t ati to*to: MtfM RsjTOroTOgw tottstotottI t ^ Iwtottotot ttto tof ftro toJ fro 
frororof^ t; TOffro tottototyttto to tt^to TOfrot t arroTO *ft tjto TOtror ti fR yt% TOt fro^ 1 % ^ fro; tor' 3 ttto 4 
t Rt artroaf wTOTTOTfrofrofTOii aroroRt ti to Mrof t yHItotr tt tot toto Mr ti 3 TO: Mr tt ‘ytr toto yt'rr 

tl fTOTO 3 TTORR TOt "t YfR MlH RRT TOTOR YTTrIMr ^ WTO tl 

wM 

* arfMr rrTOr tor Mn totor (1994) %rto it arfR^YR t rM YftR rr 

1. RTOJR TO. 202 

2. RTfTOtRTTOTTOTRt (RT. TORT. TOtRT YTTRRf, TOTOWT artfTOTOZYT ftM TO 1 - 1935, TO 3 - 3 - 56 

3. aM RTfYT, Hldldld -RHK-hIrI-H, MTOt, 1977, 1029 

4. RTOTOR RRfR (RTO.R.), TORT. RRTOT, MrFTT RTfeR TOtoTPT, TO^ 3 tfecTTO, 1992; TOT (TO) 4, 5.1.59 1- 50- 

“aryiMl rtstortoMyt®rtto tt :’'i 

5. 4RTOR#TK?T(T1 (TOT.R.Z.) TO. 3, YJ. 3.1.1 311- 

“tMY: RflfTORR: MTOTRTTO HtI^uI fRRH ^ TOTOTlfR RKqqTRfRfR TOR: ”1 

6. RT., 2.3.67 RT RTfM - “YtRfRTOTO tTO5R.”l 

7. RiftTOTOronro, tori. TOM arro^r, towrr 3tMrzyi frorTO Mt^TO, TO- ,962 - M. TO. 122 ' 

8. ■JYTRl Ritl : RRRTRTOT TOTTORltR dl=hl R1T RKpRRl TOR- 

‘'rpTOTOTt toMto,^ttTO)' cRieMuiicforr^i 
RRWTfR Mr Mr RTfMMTOt ”11 

9. RT. 1.3.78 

10. RT. 1.3.12-13-"3TOTRfeR aTTRTRRTOp', “TOR-TOTOTO:”l 

11. TO. 1.4.108 

12. TO. 3.3.13 

13. TOlfWT (TOT.) TORT. TOTtWTRTOR YJRYT, RTR rMTOYTTO RTRtoTO), 1966 TO. 3 7J. 3.3.13 17-“YtR:-fTORT*tfRRRFRTO:l TOt 

YfTO MMa RTOTTO^ fTORTRl RTtoTO fTORlRfRT RTRl^Z, TORRt RRfR’’l 
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14. FTFFlfaFf (), (^icmuiRkm f^jf) (4fTT.Fft.), tfft. faffar ftfJ, Fldldid wta, far#, 1977 , ft. 3. tj. 

2193 33) ‘‘d<4dT<dld 31^Rd^K=l fsFFTFfaf ish-M1 <4! PH Id Hljd^cll ifa F ?fa faffl ^f^^PHld I dPd'dlHj ^|pjt»4d ^ffl 

TFfaTT ^TFTFf TJiJFT FJFf FTFTFfal 4d<dJF v TJJft ^eT«Pj FT5TT?^faTFTFT?IL.. FTJ FT^F FffaFTTfffT dddldjdlsld' d4Nldd:l 
TJJfjffafasfF TJ^FFfcl, 7JJJFT TJ^F FTtFTl ?faTTF, yfdMKdN TTTFTgFFfFTTJI F fa FPl'FdV-ld Fufft 33=1: yiPdlRd, Ffa fa 
13:1 TTFTFF^fafafafT F FSFfa cJPJdtdMrTJdFHsfF FPduidlPd sRTdVfa pF.£|fadlTdl' 7TTFTl”ll 

15. ^F^F^h§T, TT*=qT. TTtdKTHiMH-dl, yujurf-K TlfauT PeUMPlFId^ FTTFTTft, FT. 3 TJ. 2193 1607 “FIJ 3TTFpTdFI^ 

Ps6 414^^4 f-TFfadl' far F)4 fafa faF, ^iPd^d ffa T*ffaF ^TFF FJF FTfFTFT TjgF TFTTJ TJiJFlFFTFfF ^P 4 ^1 cf)c>McfdIc^l 
3TF F Ffa FPduiPd FT: ?)4 ^ Tlfa fF FFKI^FJ^fa 7TF faFfafafacT fffr F faF:l F F TTFFfasfa FTSF^HPdPFFT fFTTTTT:l 
FFc^ ^0F«f5 TTFFTF17IJ" 

16. FT. 3.4.114- “3F*fFT<JFf Tfa:”l 

17. FT. 3.4.111 

18. FFF^Fff (F.F.) ((FF.) FT. 3 TJ. 3.4.114 239) “FFTFFFTiS'JF# FTFF 7rFFFWF^”l 

19. FT. 3.3.151 

20. FT. 2.2.23 

21. FI. 2.1.24 

22. FT. 2.2.18 FT FTfflFT 

23. FT. 2.1.21 

24. FT. 5.4.154 

25. F.Ff. (fafa.fal), FT. 2 TJ. 829 129)- "3TF gPd<K F4MTIHHHI FtFTT: F FlF F^FTFI FFT' FFTFT FfTF^fas^fat- 

FTFTfFFFFT: TfFTTTt F fafaTT: TT Fm |Ffa ifa FTFFt °4Ks4gi FTT^F FTFTFrSTTTTJ FT 4>l4PHPd FTFTfFFfaF fawjl srffaPRJ 
F$ FrFFFFTFT^ F^FFF^fFFTF FTTFT\ 4^1 Pd: TFTTJ, fFTFFFFTTFFF 3F2faf*nF (d(Fd^ ITFrafafa FTFFFI 3TTFTFTTT^FF 
FfF FTFT^h'IHH^ faditPdlPFFfaufa F^FFF^fFTFTF fa^: FtFFFF ffaFFFFTTFFFFtFTF- FFF1 FfFtfarfaTFT FTFTTJ. 

. FtFTfFFFTTFFf5fffFtF FfFTfgFTFT FfF FFJ FTFFt FTFTFT^ Ff5fftft?FFTFTTFT«fFlF TTFF^FFTFFFFrfFfa Fr«F{.... FFfF 
FRF: FTTRfa F*TFT ^FJFFF,, FFlfF farffal fSTTTTfafF: ifcPFTJ FFFT, dfaPdcJ FF TTFTFTt FTFFfacF4:l FTfaFFfTTT 
FFFFrJJFFTFlF TJFfTTT HlddPFPd FT’’l 

26. FT. 1.4.7 - “FtFT rTOfe’’l 

27. FT. 1.4.3 

28. (F?) F. F. (FF.FT. 1 TJ. 1.4.7 509) - “TlFFinF fFFFFFfaTF 1 ^ F^TTfFTfFFiTTT^F % TFFT^TTF Md FF) FFTF^ fa FFT 

F Ffa^fall’’ 

(TI) ^.fa.F^., FI. 1. T}. 243. 244 - “FFfaFTfFFTTTc^ ffag FFFFF FFFT«fa i "l 

29. FT. 2.3.50 “wf FF’’l 

30. 'JFTFI Fvft, FFTFTKT (FFT. TFFT. ^.Ff. F«^T, F'JFTTFiT FlPiF^d ffrfa fT^^JF t|FT, 1962, FT. 1 TJ. 1.1.46 119- 

“FF79TF FMFFf FTFFTf FT FfaTl” 

31. F.F). (4fa.Fft. FT. 1. TJ. 606 673)- "’Tg 3TFFTF FfF ffa ^faF^FF TFT, FlffTFfFFFsfFTF FJFFT: FF:, FFTFt FF ?TFT^ 

faFtfan W FF^Ffl F F FFFFTFTF:, TTTFT: FFTF FffFT«fTFTT(”I 

32. FT. 2.3.67 FT FTfcTFT- "faFfFFTFTTJ ffa^"l 

33. FT. 4.2.92 "Ff4"l 

34. si. F1F. FT. 2 TJ. 3.1.7 15 
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“#T44R544fqi^fq4r1 454 ^ 41:1 
7144: 47441 7444114 ■hP^'^Mc)I 


Grammar and Linguistics 


35. 41. 3.1.94 "415717415^1415” I 

36. 41. 7.2.90 

37. 41. 7.2.92 

38. 44. '41. 6 . 7J. 7.2.90 1- 771-“^f45 4^ #4 fo4lqf44Jf4T I 41*4?? ^H|U||^||Q^ : 414: 7t 44^4174 #4 994-415 

qb^: 7i qtq qqrq rftq fic-iln) 4did 1 

39. q. 4. (44.41. 6 7^. 7.2.90 5. 771 )- “f4rq*f y.Hcrlf^ 4 cddl^H^d fq^q,? 4 f7T*qfq 99 [^ 1441^44 |f4 44dldJ 

qqi -dhU^H 5*457441 451 c95l^c5 4 fTTWlfill Hicdl 99$ 5 7pT7TW4Tifrq\”l 

40. 41. 7.4.60 

41. 451.4.41. 5. 7J. 7.4.60 q. 263- ?lq?T^5^iq^f4^qtT447«TH4T^ 'q^4T«lT^ HHI^^Idiqi^dlS^T^FT 4^44474 
74MM9 " 

42. 41. 1.2.64 

43. 41. 1.2.70 

44. 41. 8.1.81 

45. 44. 4. 6 TJ. 8.1.81 q. 286- "4TT4 414:? 44^44^1141:1 474451 <=hR^fVlI 44 %4^4f4l 37541444555” I 

46. 451 “ >^l4irHc474 q45 41^flRc4144f444t 414444' f474Rl$5”l 

47. 41. 8.1.50 

48. 41. 8.4.18- "q15 14414154431414444 545$"I 

49. 4. 4. (44. 41. 6 7J. 8.4.18 q. 627)- "414454' fqTH? 4qif5q 41^1 4f5 <?Mq 74iq q^l'l) f¥^44: 7414(1 47474*4 ^4 
41444454," I 

50. ^414 (4f417J474 41^141 5 . 627)- "?19 4541515 74Rl«f4,l 4f4 4 '14^5 f44141 7415 I'M'll 147*^: 4415,1 
dq^mgumf q 74Ri$qqi writ 45 f5 dq«qkfwi7tf4 wr454i75744t554#T55q^4iW4' 4 ^ 544 ^ 7441441 ” 

51. 41. 6.3.44 

52. 41. 6.3.43 

53. 41. 6.3.44 47 41^47- "qTRTIl: 4fd54:"l 


54. 41. 1.1.52 

55. 41. 1.1.49 
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Fn j-sH fg?n ad w anaa maaf aTTOdR "fir faarm da 

aiNie^ifatf afTOa 


Tf. W7 fayftT WFZf 

3fgTO aRidR fd?d % y i d)HdH TOftTO t' TTdfdlT tl 7TTOd dTTOTOTO-TOdfTO-qlctf^w^TOTOfd hiIM', ftsNf, 
^ | M|^ l O' Fdlft t TTfldT TOdTO tdf dt TOTfa TJWPT ddlt ^ 7T*ft TOTO fdTOTOf TOT TOFTTC dR q^l-R^dd fasnatf dTO 
^Tdfaf*T dd ^cftrFr dt fTOTO tl dFI.-TO 3 .-TOR. afa TOTOf. TOR 3 Rte^ld t TOT? yTtdl^ djfd, tddT, *5TO 

TjR -&rti ^ Rftfdd TOdt tfTOTOd d^ ddTOT RTOT d^ 3Tg*Jd Rlltcd TOdt' UHldlfrod tl TT%dT3Tf f >4 a l Pi 3,5 W 1 
fddp RR dd- 

c^'um asm tottoT anr TOajrta torsto datam 

to^to fas a^RyMiuXtroT <t 3 rt ftfta T Tgifa:i w\ 10/71/1 

Rg ddd TOTO qP<dldTO t, dtt d*TR RH TO, aft TOTfTOR t TOTOcfRTOdf difddt d^ TOTOTOTOT TOdt ^ST t' 3J^< U II 
TdW TOfd’fd 3 TOT TO, dd TOTOT “d^t dTTO: LlgcfWMTTOp rtm-^Pix^Ply yT=l 1 H,”I dFp. 10/71/3 tf TO tl 

Trofrod ^ srt^rt ^PedTO TOTORfRRRf arfro-^T^,- snf^r- 3 t^t ft djfadf ^ paf R totto ta faro 
pH^d l ^dUd dd f TOTORpidTOpTOft it, “ ^n^WTT^TfrP^t f^p" tTO TOTOfttd TOTdF?fa 1/1/16 R fRRTO tl R^ft 
TOTTO *ft Id^ickl 1/26 f “ IdildcH-cil 4{dd4) Pdildl^oilf RdPn” gRT tg dt TOj.'pdT TOT fRTO HlHcl tl Rdd ^gRTR dTRT 
to caag n 3 at totorttto an rIrrm- 3/52 t' “TORra dwoPR: tommhwi ^ny-a 8 RJTTRRTdf?TOi a TORafaa: a>iH 
grU l d ffTT TOpH :" t we 7t£d t % TOTTORR^ dft TO^TO ^ dddl dd °daFR 3Tfdrd t dTO tl atf ddd ttdl t, 
att dddl dTO tl edd 3TPfardaf ^ fegRdd: att Rd^t trod ttdl t fdT 7Tf?dlfdftd M<HICH? 1 M dTTftWd ddTOT tl Wt 
^nd dd, ddr^, tddh^d, dTddlfd ^ d^T RdTfd fddTd t TO t ^Rdfed tl a? dt TOTdTO t fdT TORd tMd^ 
wr egg TiftdRnd araidtf t Tjaror t d^d ti 

^Tdttafawdd dTdT3t dt -^TOd: TOT TOdf-dRI.-TOJ.-TOd.-da^. TOT d fdddd fdTO dTO tl t tt TOTOT: 
TOTOT%dT- d^:d1tdT-TOTOT%dl sfR da^dltdTd; tl TOTOTOS ttt ^ ddTOT tt Iddd dTd TTftdTd; tl "t ddt dftdTd; 
3Tdt-3Tdt fadddTTOTO TO TOTTOT ‘‘TOl^T: VldPd”, “TO^fTO^TOfTO”, “WdflT: T^dfTO”, “3T«T^fddWTO" ^ ddfdflTO 
-$ RRTfgg || RTOd ddl«t ^ TPt', TOdddt' TOfd TOT WT TO7TO TOdTO fdTOTO TORT tt TOTOdltdT TOT, TOFg ^ ^"T, TOSRT 
Rid dT TOTtTOd f dfddd TORT dTO feifa, fdfddTO ^ fTOTO TOT TOdTdd TORT TOJrdftdT TOT, dRd dt dd+dd 
Tff ^jqp^H i q d ' RHnT FdT TOT TOTdfd^fcd dTO fd%TO TOddTfdT TOTOtdftdT dd dTOdfddd tl atdTOftTO TOd ^ ddd 
TTftdTTOl' dd TTOTORR dt gfTO ^ fddR-dtTOTOf t' tt fd%d t- 


TOTOt^ TORR fl^^d: TOTO: TOdtfd Rf^tl 
TFdffTT TOf^t dTOpdTORTFTtdTOTOTII dFp. 10/90/9 
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Grammar and Linguistics 


WTtf% TORT ^ R ^ ^T; H: ,| 3TTOf. 10/7/20 

TORt^ 9 <*c<I^ 4 RTOTO Rf J||y*4i aTfilMpd^^l 

f^rf^rTT fqyqwMit^Hlk/HlRj rTTlfi-f gRTRJI 3TS^. 4/35/6 

TO ( <1 ^43 ^*5: WRtf^T ''4^1 
^ft H ^TfSTt TORTR TOpdfOlRRIAidll 3TR4. 19/6/13 

y^l^IrlMfrll RffTO TOT: TOd 5*|N4bH4:l 3TR4. 19/9/12 

?W$ RMTO TOTRR-14/5/4/10 RRT tfRR 1/3/1 f tt RRf RftRT3ff (3tf) <£ faRTR TO rTOrJ RTRT «1 tl 

wf%c^r Pq^TO 4tf f 7TO 3rh 3T«f RTt Pdcqdl Rf TOTOR TOTOR Rf fRTOT RTf TOf4 RRTOT t TOf TJ^rai 
^ TT ’^ Tm ^ ^ 1^ R^RTTO-RRTOnffRT t 7T®?T2fTOTO*F” <£ rttor tF to fron f4r tk st 4 atr toto totor 

^ tl^TO RR 311^41 Rf 3 rTOr tt ^R t, TO Tjfe rF 3Tlft, TOR, TOR rFt TOTR TJcf tf RTI 3TTOTOTRt 2/2/29 TOTTOR 
4' RRft FTOS#T t "TOfTOJTR ^T: TOTTOfTOTO" tRT TORte RTTRF RTTO4 TO TRTRfRRT TORTWT TOR tl RRR 
TRTRTfRRTRT tf TOTO*f 7TTO%1 RTf fTOTOTT Rif RT%TO tl Rtf R7TTO t fRT t?TO TOR tTOTTTOTOR: TOlfTOR f TOttF 4 t PrT 
F RRTTfTO RFRTT TOTR f TOTOTOTOTOT TOT TORf tl PT TOTOR f RrTO fTOTR TOTRTTO f fTOTTO f I TOTO*F TOTOR TO Rtf 
TOFfc TOTOR fHeft'll rF TOTOR 3 pf TOR RRf TOfpTT3ff 4' TOTOTOR tl TOTORTR tfl TO IlsTOd Rtf' 3 TOT RR Rf fd4^dT 
^T 3TOTTOH TOt tf RFRTOR TJRTR: 4 rF 3TRRT TOftRT3ff RTf TORTRlf f TOp RTRT f TOTTOTO tl 

^ Wft^l rH^rcWchlH: 1 TO TR1 1tt ^RT ^TF' RTf%cTT3Tf ^ t ^ ^ %FT TOT 

t, Wf tflfTOT To 3 ^lFl3t R frort t R«TT F?t' Pi4-=hT TO iro^TOlRTOT 3FTOR tTOTT TOT t RtN^ll f rof^HPda i 2 t, 

4 4 Pi4^h^ t Rt ^P4=b t, F?t' Mrot to Rro^ff wro w-wrorofi', TOfrot, pjfrof tj^' f roTO i P^ f frorfro 

TO fTORTT tl t TORT MTO ^ RfTO ^ #TOT ^RT Rft?TOj4RT t^R f4rt Rt cH^M^ - Ph 4^HTOM ; ! t 

tl R^JTT RTRT t 7TftcTT3TT 't TTOR TOTOT RTftrR TOT t Pi4^hT TOcTORTT pHcrlcPl tl Pi4'^h 1 TO TTRTOT tTORt tt '^ T T 
R RTpRcT Rtt 1TO tl TOt TOTR t fRT frofTOR^' ^ RRR fTOTO RTl 5RR RPTT RRT t fRRTOT ^ fNRr^d 3^7 TO 3TRt t 
TOT RRTRR fRTO TO ^ tl TOTORTfTO RFl ttt ^ TORR fR f44TO R^T TO TOTO Rtf fTO, RfTOT TORfrR 

frorfro ttRT tot ti TOifR tfror wro ^ urof to! tottot ttff rtot-rrrt ti rtoj 4totr 3ttot 4rt4 ^ ^h i to ^ 
fro; Ph4r'1^4) toi rfrtor tottr rtrt ti TOifR 4 rt4 to! Rfff °ritoi^c 41 fRRffro Rtf t fro^ 3 ttorr rr to tor^ ■p; 
fRtro trtl TO 4tf R tf RfRTO R RRRTTO tlRT 3TRt t TO 3RTOR TOM TORTOT M TO R^T 3TOTO tl RftTOflf 4 t 
RTTO ff TOTORT R RRRTTO f44RRf TO RR hIPcTOcII TOf RtRT ^ Ph4rhT Rff -TO^fcT R tf TOR ctn TO RRTR «4 r 

tl TOfRTOT TOTOTOT p? TOTR t RRT-'^r’ TO TO RFft RRRT t fRTOR 2/5 R' frofTO tt p RTOT t R#Rf 

fR fRtTO t RRRT t ^TORr^TRTTO, TORR-RrfR 3ffl |R ifa RT^sff TO TOTW TOftfR ^TTO tl ?Rf 

TO RR toR Rfro-2/5/2/2 “totoH^TORR TO^ffr f froror*, RrorfR tortor TO^fR T frorot, 
RTO^ TO.TOW TO^fR^T T PtoirH” to frofro tt p tot Rf to ^ tor #rf rt^to to 3Tfero r4R?tr %rt 

tl 4tf t Rt RTfRRR RTRT3ff R TOR cffaf RT^3ff Rf TOifR ^ RTOR fRRfRRRf TOR ttcff t Rf fR TOTR f- 

TOT tR RIRRIHI: RRf PdoilM r4rt ^fu| | 

3FRT <414*4 R^RT TOTTt gt t^RTOT 3tpFld #tR^II Rj. 3/36/8 

TOTOT TO5 RffR ftTTOR TORt^fe; R5PR 3T4HiTRI 

TOT R^fRffR R)44^5-34 PhT y14l®4 Rufcl^ll 3Ti. 1/85/9 





























































































































































































Nirvacanavidya kd Mulasrota uskd Paravarti Vdnmaya main Vikas Avam Bhdsdvaijndnika Pravidhi(H) 


f^aatapafitm P WukkyjiteHi 
arfq ga asfma Rial6Mm<tP l w aaat aamru a?. 3/30/8 

3q i q<u|Rfrq qmja aaa ff am?T: ’, ‘^cirtaq’ ®fk °mom<iHq “^hiih” ^ i^f#RT 

^q 3 3q if qq?t 3 at aqami t afa vtf '5TR7f: ^3T-3HI=(<Ul, aftl ^SJ-a*f% m^stf aTT qqfa *ft 

amaa^ faamn ii 


fq^qq 9/26, 14/35 $ 3TTT: qq PI qT3TTqS-°qrqfr q^ at qqfa at P\P "3TR: 3TTmtft:" WT^ W5M-1/1/1/14, 
2/1/1/4, 4/5/7/7 ff "arftsaf jz. Tr^aim^". flfqatq aT^FT-i/314 ff “armt *j7ar m4h, srFqf^", ^ffqqlq 
f^T- j/55-56 tf 3Tfaq^cfa^3TTmffa’’ affl WR W5TOT-6/1 /1/9 3 3 TR faafaaaf ‘ 3TR: ’ qq PI 

pHddl ti am afq 3qf 3 a^qtmT^fm ^mf at- 


q amt |rt faai q aaf amfaaa m^RT aRtma: i 

7T wPam matm ctt fa ay a a^ml-at qaTfRm 1 arafn at. 1/100/15 


ad)Ptdl c^uH i Tsdt f RMcj^qqi 

dqMPqml at jjHlMWUml 3T$3ail 3W*. 3/13/2 

Wild! Rtaa: Tffaaf qNlR UmilM^: qfftaT 3TW«ftf*T:l 

aWsHld l aifmn l dl : gamf: ^ atf^: ?jaa: Stmt 12/3/28 

aaa mfq^q mqanf P amyi: ‘3mj:\ ‘aiiHfa’, afk 'amj:' 3d<°mcmT um arm: qq aft fqqfaq qpa ti 
ara-amt amtfa w:i”-faaaa- 10 / 34 , “am 3TT aT 3 "-faaaa 10/35 a ‘am:’ qq m fmfaaaf qt af ti “afaa aa 
qr^ aifa dfmq s am: >, -^P94lq mqim-2/56, “amt aTfa”-flfqatq arqna-3/i14, “amTara^”-qqfa7T wm- 6 / 8/2 
“am:” qq at fmfaa arr^ ii qqf 3 qf- 


aa mt it aamrit aim fa apagqfai 
3T«ft fmta qRt% 33 Rp^cfsmni at. 1 / 28/6 

arr ata arfq faata aifg aqqf :i 
m % fayrnffamt ^araf 5 a f^n at. 10 / 137/3 

^lyiloiyu' fa qrtaaf amf ar^ fqyflP^T:! 
aa^: aa$a ^aT: antm Tjfaata^n 4 / 15/8 

■#ft a anm^fq Tj^at qfq ^ amt iq atm ^ifti 

faat at 3ia a^mt amratar arfm^a a aftatai 18 / 1/39 

arnm: ‘aifa’, ‘aTfq’, ‘aa^’, 3ftr ‘aRj’ 3Tn^Trm qqf ^ w faafaa ti aaa qq m afqaiatt ^ ^ai-afaqRaat: 
apj ^ faftfa faPam ^usaid^MirHa. qqf am fqafaa arai 3 aqa^r ti tamqqq ^ aa qqf a^rnif arf a^a a an^ 
qraaaat qm’f^aT arPam afaa t qai-wi. 1/58/5, 89/4, 148/4, 4 / 7 / 10 ,5/83/4, 7 / 3 / 2 , 35 / 4 , 8 / 18 / 9 , 10 / 31 / 9 , 60 / 11 , 
125/8, 137/2, 3, 142/4, 169/1, 186/1, ^.-25/17, 15/62, aiq.a. 5/1/9/2, 9/2/11/2 am 4/5/2, 15/8, 16, 

13/2-3-4, 6/91/2, 7/69/1, 8/2/14, 10/8/35, 12/1/51, 12/3/12, 18/1/39, 2/21, 19/10/4 IRTfqi 

■^off aft 3Rfar aq^ ^ qjaa aa aT iafa^aa am ‘araf’ qq qr fama- 5/5 a aaW aam V3ratf ^af aalai 
qaaqaffm, 3 iajf amt aafai aaaamffmi qaJooH aafai aaaffa ^jaifai 3mtf ^8jft aafai qmffm 7tsatafatm:i’’ 
qqf ‘amflm ’ qcf ' 3 mffa’ qa anmia qqf qm Maa qqlqfa famr ti faaaa ^ ^^aaf mtam am-afaq aiarq-2/4/2 
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Grammar and Linguistics 


3 ‘are*’ ^ % f%f% ‘3TW#f^T’ SRI, TOW- 10/6/5/1 4 "37^", “37%”, “3T^” 37RsJ7771 %f |JKT 

M^T f | 4f%( RRT 77% % TRlt' 3 TJef ^ 4 f^SRTH Tf%cTT3fl' % 37% 3(fR737f 4 3% 3 

^4d M%T <d«hl<l 4 y^,=W ^HIOMIcl % £RT f%%¥ R allied ^V°iJ i RSTT- 

7 TT4fnT 7*JT 7TT5f%^S%%rrf%t:l 
$|£J|U|f% iddshd %%% %ffcrrII KL 1/10/1 


37 3171 

37T Ttf^|| m. 


37T%m 

1/11/4 


7 %% yidWldM T^Tt^i %%% 3T^<fc|^| 

^cjfalf^f: TcjJTT 3|PpraraW % f%j7TRTII 1& 1/62/1, 375 . 34/16 

%7%t 55 % MdHIMI 5T^%3%f8T^| 

^%chH-Wl4Pd 5777 ^§T 7% 5 %U|| %%77ll 37%. 13/1/33 

W fR 4m 3<I6<4 4 RT?T: ‘3%%’, ‘37Tf^:’, '377%^' fsFRT% % % t 4f%T TTW 7Tf%T3(f % 

#%7 ^ 3R%J1 <R im IOT % ^.-1/85/2 4 ‘37%7T:’, 3g. 1/166/7 4 ‘3r4f4\ ^.-5/29/12 4 *3| «hJp.d ’ H 4 . 

5/30/6 4-‘3T4f4r’, ^ 4 .-7/31/5 %3T3rf^’, ^4.-6/50/15 4-37«%Pd’, 714.-7/23/6 4-‘37 *4%P-d ’, 7(4.-8/51/10 
^ ,3TT T^ : ’ ^4.-8/92/19 4-‘3T^rj’, ^4-10/112/9 4-3%’, RTJ. 34/16 4-311%% -20/54-4 ‘3775%%’, 77717 . 

1: 4/2/1/1, 77P7. 3. 5/2/23/1 4 *374%’, 77R7. 3. 7/3/19/1 4-3TTf^:’, 7TRT. 5 4/10/1/9, RTR. "S. 7Z7/4/2 4-‘37^77’, 
3T«7^. 20/12/6 4-‘37*%14t’, 37%. 20/119/2% ‘37Ff^:’, 37%. 20/120/1 4-‘3T%|’, 37%. 13/1/33 4-37*%^’, 

4 ‘ 3 %’ "'K 4 Piof-dd 'll 


Mijft :-hsP4 T7IR7 4 Pl<?<w 5/24 4' ‘xnjir’ RT f%RT “ P-IMfrf M^RRfd ^UllldTHOMl ^71 yluilfdPHml ^T” 
f%T il TjnT-%7% ‘xjWfrT’ % 'yluilld' 3(i<sqid %f 4 f%%f R °±|c|£K TOTJTT f%TT tl r44 

c(l*<=b 4 f*RT R f%7R f%77 f -q^ R% 1/46/4 4 37T47T 4 3% ^RfTT: ^TTOT f%RT %t 3(^7 4 

TJ-WPTJRT%: %! 4 ‘Mf’ 37T7sR7cT ^ 4 % TOTp f-“ff%T *7% 3% fouftf Hl|ft4{l l f%T ^JRTPT 7i|nfPui :U 
^4. 1/46/4 I irgjfq RFN RTRT ^ ^71 ^1 TJrRT: T97R4 f%RT 4 fZR f%f% R yd l RH% W77 f%TT f, 
■<pT-y%% *TT3 4 WTR 4 W3 3RT77 f%RT t%Rn t %f ‘tJURT’ o<ll7s4ld ?T7T f%f% 7W f- 

% 871% f%%t %r% %P7 4 58^Ml u l ^7 %^ : I 

xt xr^tr xf 3rar%t 57775 stttt 3%Pd f%% :ii 7g. 1 / 125/4 

3(4 %t 37 % 

^5 % C <J 5 37T 37tf44 ?%:l 

4% PJdolvd^fd %% 37% ^f?T5 '51:11 ^ 4 . 6/46/5, 37%. 20/80/1 
W ^ 4 VT-R^nTt tTT^ 4 TFRT “RT:” 37I75TRT ^ ^RT ‘xj-^fr’ W1 f%RT %Tdd t, % 37R7f 374 4% 4 % 

1%77TT tl 


R44 3777^7 i ‘chichi’ XR XR f%f% f(7 M 4 i-“ctfehd| %ftSRl4f%R7:1 *1*41:1^ fRTI.-l 1^1 

f^Tf^T %RT ^Tl ” f%R 6/32, %f 37717 ^77 ^7 ^77 f% 7 j f %f tr 37%f R f%777 t 3% f^TfRIT: 
f7 fg%77T ( Z7 )fT «hl chi 1 :, f%%TT ^7 Phshdl ff chi chi I 1%7 ^4 f%% % r 4 ^ dm TTF 77 t X 7735 %+ 
^5-^4 4 7W il 5775 77 R% 77^7 73^7 3<r^7q 577 R7 4 % 4 fR TO7 TO i- 
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44 4 rt4; ^444 r rhrf^r r4ri 

3Tr1 rf uMo-rtr 44 ^iyny 4 rrrrjrt r.ii Ri. 3/53/14 


rft rt 4t fRR F«ftH -^R4 rt^ 4 rr4t 4 rtr 1 n*)'<£>uRpR’ jimh rf ^ '5pt1 t t ftr Pi^P^ 
ti 4 RFf4 rrrt 4 feRf^TT : cr«rr f4 ■f^rrf^T: irt Pht-Pkt sRRn^qTR r 4 t FRRR rrjr: f4 rrr 4f r4 Rirt 4 

7RRRT RR^RcT 'll 


4h 

ei4irw ^rf4 <nr^j]uw *pm4rj 
4l O-dU^dfl ll RI. 1/9/9, F*t4. 20/71/15 

^drR-H ^wt ^rst c»mfpi<i 344 jJuiP^ Tta:i 
R^IVR : qP^Po/tgf W: FF^Rt R4RFT: gTTOt:ll RI. 1/100/17 

tjrt 4 trig 4 fRRt^RcRR ^ “4fRRRTRT 44 "-3TRJT. 8/2/76 7|R 4 RtR>KI-d Rig, r4 FRRT r 4 F^R 3q4 
44 rrri Ph^h ‘4t:’ rf 4 qqfkt 1 r4rr RpediRrf 4 3FR: 3 mf<sr f 4 4i Ri. 1/9/9, fr4. 20/71/15 4 ‘^ui-n:’, Ri. 
1/100/1 4 ‘JJUlPd’, RI. 4/10/4 4 ‘tJRTRT:’, RIO 4/32/11 4 ‘^ulPd’, RI. 5/8/4 4 ‘^u 1 -ri’, RI. 5/27/3 4 ‘TJRTrpR’ Ri. 
5/53/16 4 ‘->pTtf?’, RI. 6/15/6 4 ‘ ^uiluPu i’, Ri. 6/15/7, FRT. R. 7/2/13/1 ( 1567) 4 6/34/3 4 *-»pTTf4’, Ri. 

6/44/13 4 ‘ JJUMIR^’, 3g. 8/46/3, 54/1 4 ‘ipifF’, Ri. 8/93/10 4 ‘‘juiH:’, 3*4. 10/6/5 4 ‘ ‘j'JiPn ’, ‘ < J'JiPd’ 3^7 RI. 
10/92/14 4 ‘ JjunuRV FT FUFMRFt' FRT 4t: r 4 SPIRT PR?Pkl4l RF]71 ff t'l 

4h rtr fM 4 t, RfRR rirt 34 ‘ r4 7 jq 4 f 4 ti 3 ttrt 4 frrf 4 “4444 fjr 4 f4r 4 h”- 3 TR 4 . 1 / 15 / 2 , 19 / 1/1 
rrr 4 rf 44tt 4 fFRT t % f4q4 Fjfa rt 4 ^mri f) r4 44 rtft rrt ti rf14 frfff 4 “RTRfF 

rrt TTr’-^-CRT.)- 5 / 43/8 4 4 t r 4 14441 ‘Mi<yPd’ strsfri rf 4 r 4 t rf! rf Fjfo 4 tr«fr fift 
ti 3 ttrt 4 rrrt 4 4 ^ i j,^ f444r rr4 ff "i4T: f4r4 Tjtm4: ”-f4?. 10/5 4f4iTW ■R 73 Pi4-=hT 4 44 3 rrt 

3ttrr f4Ri ti R i q i ^^ i Pn^ 4q 4 ^rtrt^ 44 4 f*r4 4 ^ to™ 4 -^ ^tt ^* 0 ^ 4 - 37 ^ ^5 3rr 4 
rrtw 4cTT ti f4i437Tf43R rm 4 4 -yi=4F< J i^ (^ 4d^qij, 4f4r 4 TpC-RrSFr U44 )f F4q4q; <IhiPi 4H 
ij^ciq sf4 3 t4rtt 4 f 4 ff44 ^t f4F4 t, 4 ^5 ^44 qp<d4n -qr^ r 3t4 rrf 4 wt: 

4 f4^4 ti 

4t 

RTfil/l^Pl m 4TII fqtrqgRTF 4t 34477:1 

iii(4'44 y^Pqqi w44 rrrf4^ ^ ^Prrf4rfyydi 4 hfii trr. 1/112/18 

3TT RIRt 31 4 MHrl i^ 4^#44 444 J_U|i|^«)| 

JfMletrft: M6^q! fF Tgft^TF 3^4^# ^t^TT:II ~W{. 6/28/1, 3Tr4. 4/21/1 

4t 4 5 TTTT orffjTfftW 4 ^RF W{| 

f4eJl<Rl fPpt ^hPi lepltid) 4^4 4444 ^4n ^4 8/51/5 

3R3rt 44^: 4f4fr rf 4t 4 tr^t 4 f4 r^rt w4 r tjrr f r4 FR RF 4 r4rt 4#fr trr 4f4n34' 4 
3F ¥R 4 RTRT 44 tl, FR TR3RT 4 31% RTRTTT ^jcT 4) 4 4 FR RRTR f-Rj. 1/83/1 4 ‘RWf4’, Ri. 1/112/18 4 
'TOSf', Ri. 3/83/5 4 ‘3^^’, Ri 3/56/2 4 ‘3T3:’, Ri. 4/38/4, 45/9 4 ‘RR*Ft\-Ri. 6/28/1, R 33R4. 4/21/1 4 
‘3RTT^’, Ri. 8/45/10, 51/5 4 ‘r4r\ Ri. 9/49/2 R RRT.R. 6/3/1/2 (1436) 4 1 STTRtR^’, Ri. 9/66/12 R 7TRT. R. 1/1/3/3 
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(659) 3 9L 9/86/12 ‘9949’, m 3. 4/1/1/3 ( 1033) ‘99iP«’ 991 9i. 6/45/24 9 9T9.3. 8/2/4/3 

( 1668) "4 ‘ OHrt’ f=T 31|<sqidH<)' £TTT 4 9< 9)4 f94999T 9f9T99 "4 tl 

fWdMd 4 , ‘ M 99 <n^i<T 4 r y^ion ti 9*9j-94 ^ ^ 9949 9?9 <t I 99T T99 *4’ 9< 4 

^-TI^ 9Tg 4 "944: "-39T. 2/67 7J9 t 4 4: WI F499 ‘4: ’ 9f< iffe 9T}' 94 ‘4: ’ 9< fw f 491 tl 

44 9T 44: 444 9< y-dRid t, ?t 4 3T9fp99T 4 9< 99 ^99ftt tft ti ^raf4 9RTaf 994 3if99i TW 9 T 31979 444t 939 J 
4 9T9 Pd<?P+ddd 94 % 3<^q 44 Tj4af 9F9 999T f9799 4 3l4P9<9 4 9fcr<9 4' 99491 tl 99|9 94 4l 
4^4 ^99193 Pd^H-te 979814719391 Pd4dd)' 91T 3lf7939 f4lHH tl 99J9 ”944 4’ 919: t49 939J-94 913 f4%cl 
33T®M 94' 39T Pd<?P=M t f99911 944 9TT91 4 99T99: 3T3939T 9994 f9 “ 4 ft Pd Tj ftt|oij | 919*49^ , 9<^0ld l 99f9l 
M^ftrt ” f99. 2/5 P'K’Ptd t 31974 f49T t, 9T9[ ^44 4441 4 499: 97^-94 91<J t 4 444l 4 
t-“ 944494 9T99JT9T:’’-49. 2/5 994 44' 4 999R4 tl 

919 f49R449 99 t 4 999 4444 99 349^9 99 49-4l9 9991?4 9794 4 39(99 t 3199T 4 99 99 49T-f49 
9999? 4 3 t 4 3#r4l TFT tl TTT9TR9: 49 4 4 4 4^4, 9^449 9T9, ^9T, 4Jiftft>9, $[^4, 919^3(9' 9T9T 3TTf< 
334 3J39T97IT7( 39999 44 t’l 44 TK4 fdW-l/l, 1/5, 1/11, 3/16 4 949 tl 49999999 9TT91 4 9TT4 Tjf?T4, 9T9, 
4^?J, 34*9939 9T4, 9l4, 49, Vr4^| 3TT4 t 9, ( 4 aflT 9954444 9T9( 31Tf< 3T?| 44 tl 4449999 

99l4 94 99 9TR 9lt 94 tl 994 9T391 4 4 99 99 3(3s9 31«f 1 444 4 v 9I tl 2 “9^^T 991 994 ”-3194 ^T-^T 
991 4 3199T 49g9 tl 3 “9^1791 *(9l4 9^*5 Pd ”-3194 499 9T 9994 9T9 c^- 999 91T9T tl Tj ftacfl 991 4 |9 f4m, 

4 91FT 9T9T tl ^91 9F 4 999 999 9994 tl 4^4 Tj4 4 9TTf 44 t 991( 999- WT 91394 t, 44 3lt9! 9999 44' 
4 99T9&T tl "399 4: 44TWflT994 919T 3JT:I 44 9 y9>dW:"-9^. 3/6 4' t 9^1 99 91F91 t 3T9 4: 9F 
4-TJ444 9T9T9FR Tj4#91 9^ 394-394 R9T941, 33994 444999 ^T#’ ^ 9<4 hH 3R4 999T 99194 ff 3T9lft^ 4 RT4' 3TlT 
999 91T94 tl “44 t *jf9: 4^4 4dl<^dl "-994. 12/1/52 4 TW 994 t§ t 4 9lP4* 9f9 994 ^4 4 4*44 Tj4 
94 9 t4 34t 991 99999 ctz 3994 tl “"^TT 44444 9444 44^9 94 ¥ddlcmd:"-9i. 10/65/6 9R 949 91T9T 
144i 44-444 39 t44 91^9 4 tj4 4 9t4 3t4t ^994 ti ftt ttr^t 4' 9«. 8 / 101 / 14 , 10 / 22 / 14 , 1 / 164 / 17 , 2 / 11 / 2 , 9 ^. 

8/9 FT9T44 9999 4 99R9 fl 

9T^9 9T9T39 4 394 M49 <99)kT 4 9^99 4 99 ^ 4449999 TT9T 994' 4 44P49 3T«| 9994 9T^ y9)<u |l 4*1 

449 t 9T 9949TR9 tl F9 94 *J9T Pd49Hl' 4 f9T9R 44' 4' ^TT3s9H 3994 4' 9^9T 9gl( 4 444 tl 9F^9 W9 4' 4 
7K 97H 944449 4 4919; 4 9^99 ^39 tl “9| 9g9T 393331^14 444)- 4^999^4499^"-91.91. 16/2/3 W TT94 

4 94 4 FT! 4 99 ^RT 3944 ' 4r 4999^-95 ^ ^ 4c9 4 91TR1 4 91FT 99T tl 3994 T999 t f4 9TF99 9T99 

4 T99^ 9 f449PT«p91 99 ' 4f^ 759999 9T9 9T9T tl “4^49 frl-Tl>y H I«f: I 75F9# STT^: I 999 ^ 449 

Tj49TTf499; 49TT9 (9fT9^T9TR)-16/2/3, 4 TW9: 94<<IP<919 4 49T9 9T9T tl 7T999 9TF99 3/1/2/14 

4 4 914 444 9T9t f9 94 Tl4 911 939T 9l4 9Tcf4 99T91 t-“44 Tl4 f^4l F9 44 ^<4 7991 94dlH 99T9I 
991 71999 91999 6/1/2/35 4 4 4 f977[9 799R ^T 974 F49T t ^IFT " 3T4 4ftirT ^9T9I 4 4499 4: 1 

O^sTdl H4chH|i|^Pdl 9 4499: 1^449:1 TTFTT^ 4ftPd ^91^” 4 TW9: 44 444P 44' 4 4 TT9I 4 

3icis;t>9 94f4 4 Tl4 4491 99971491 tl ?9 4499' 4 44 3TRlft91 9l4 t, TFT9 t 9f9R 99 3TfeT99 t 9ft 4 

9^ t 4 999 319913391344 9T1 4 3P19T 3Tp999 ^199 f491 tl “ O^d l Pd 4: 3jf44”-9i.( 9TT9) 1/164/17, 

“d^sTd 4 99 991 9T TIT 4: 9^444 f4394 94 9T99T %jf99f44 991 9l”-3. 9l4. 2/67 F99Tf< T94f 93 4 

9< 9f4 449994' 4 4 TW9: 4 9< 4 444, 99J 4, -^39, P9)<U|, 99, ddHI, ^4, 9T4 3 t4t 991 91991 

9<f' 44 <449>K 99 T99: 31T9F9 9FTlf< Tlf%9T3l4 9^' o9T3RT9 ip4' ^ ^Pn^d cj|4 ; H9 ^ ^9 3l4 TTlt<l f999 9r4 39^9 
f9!9T tl 9T9T t?lf991 ffe 4 4 999951999 4^1 «9>I9« 4lT ^9fd 3T9' 31 af «IHIR 9949 4 TFT 11 
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<lHi|: 

pt? xrft f<ft Fppt PRTRft ^dl4^l FT7II 

3Tcf f^TT FP# RH^R TT+5TRT TJoSII PL 2/33/14 

PPF?T %frT: P nR<jR I:-?5 pt ? I TP HP pf stF t cT^TT, F^t #fP:-3T7T cMtPI FFTp; PtPF^-11 

pftSTPT^-Ft Pctt RTF;, F)<P:-t TjlsKIdl PF, ftPTT H6R<3R:3TP-^F TFt PTPt 3TFdt 3Tr^TT3Tf 7t PP #PPt pt tPF. TfFRT 
P7 3Ttr, dlchN WT4 P^R TJo5- 1 JP ‘fipifttf pt FFt #3 3 fPTTR F^' 7]7§t P7I 

FR P7F FPT Fftt’ FRt’ ”4’ PR FF ptt Pd^r^d ‘cTJR’ PTP 3rns4id FF; P7T 3TfpRPT Ft TFt tl pi Fpt ^ P^-fa*tiA 
pg 3 Pd^-Pw y'-^Pdd t Ft 7TTP Ft PF FR& ^RTf^TP Ft tl 37TPTt PT7P t P^-fawA PT^ 3 Wd WPP pt y^jd 
fpp t, “'PPP PFfP: ”-fd?. 10/7 f pptt: 3TT7RTP FF Pd<?P=Ki'm FF PF 3#RRRP FF tl 37TPFf <t<=KM PRT Ft “(RF 
3TFRT FRF ddlfd pFfdNRPd " ftp. P. 2/2/3 FF 3TFdt pfp f 7FPP: PR pt PFR 3T?| fpFT t PPT 7TTF Ft ‘PTHtT’ 
3RRTP FF FT7T 3TFpt PdljPdd pt AdtPdd fpFT tl P^-IpwA PT^ t “ pfpFfppfpR: PRp” PFT.pt. 4/99 7JP F 
pWfFP PPP FRF P7pt fdRP PR FTR f P«t PT FR W 11 PR: 3RRPTF-iPFPr 2/2 f 3TFRT*t fpFT t, fR7Ff 
"JF Mtd l PF PT FR TTFTfpP tl pt P7P pt F^fd, FRPT, FFT, ptftf, F-dPcl $RlPF PT 7TPT7TRPP: fp7PT7 Pt PFt 
3RR-PR WP tl FTP, MPRK 7TFTR 3TTfF pt F7RF ^ fFRR 3TTFTF tt pt FRFT pt RTF F 77lt fF “FT Fwlp'j, 
PP^J TtftF: ’’ Pi 7/46/3 FF PF#tF FTP FTF FT#T pt # t fp FFTt ^ tNlt' 3TTfF FRfPTf t t F^! tft FRltf 
3tFpFFT Fj,Pjd P PTTt T&, fFFFFR P FTfFFR P Ftl FFt FFt fF^ FTFHF 3^7 PRt fp^F PRttt RRF t^ Rptn 
W tl 

FF PF fpfpRf Pt 4fpp PF t tWFTF ttFpF FFt FtFPFt pt FTPFf t' F^-F^ FpMF: fFFTFFT tl FPf PT 
3TFt RFTP7 RFRT ttcdt PF t PdPIF FTTFFT FTfFR 3^7 PlfFFFt f T[3TT tl ^fPF FF ft^PT fpeiT PT 7FFPT: 3TfRF 
•q^' lifted PF tt PT ^ ^ FfeF F^' FTTPTTFT FFft FT7P pt RTFT tl ^ M Ft FF 7T7TK F‘ RFRR FTRPTTf F FFF 
f, RlpTt FF^t FTRF ^ M pt RTdt F«RT tpst PFt pt pt FP' M RTF t FFf FFT77T fpFTI Fft 

TTgf^f FT7P F ttf 7t FTP MpfMf pt 3pftfpp F FRt Ftcft tt 3TR FF 7PPF F 7TFTT ^ 7TFSJ F fdRRF tpFJT 
PI RlPIF P STfpTR Ftp 3ft7 F tpst P7t pt f^R #31 FFN FT7P t FFjfF 3Ft8JT^R PF Ft fptPT fpt Fft 3TFdt 
yPdd l lFK TTFT7T FFt F7 Mpd P7 Pit tt F7TR ^ 7ftFTR F^' M fpFTRtpfF F 7pt F' ^TR Ftp, F7^ Rt ^75 Ft 
PRTR t PF Ft 37FR PFTTfTT tl "3TsffFR: P7t#T’’, “P RP P fp^PRR” Ft FFft PT7P PT tpfpp^tf Pt ^ 
FR tl 

PFltf 

1. FffFtF tpFfpTPTF: P. PFfp?ff7 FTRt-'^T^P ^PTPF 7PPP FTtF F7FTF, P^ fpcrfl, PF 2005 

2. MfpIpFT: FT. PFfPFP FTTRt-FfdP FPT7TF, fFcpt, pt 2008 

3 . -^p ptF: FT PFfPTftT FTTTPt-FftTP FPT7FT, fprft, P*f 2001 
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SANSKRIT AND TEACHING OF 
MODERN INDIAN LANGUAGES 


Satyajit Layek 

There is a wrong conception prevailing in society that both Sanskrit language and literature encompass only 
the past and have no relevance to the modem time especially to the modern age of dot com, which we are passing 
through. This type of destructive notion is deeply rooted in the mind of the policy makers as well as academicians. 
As a consequence of it Sanskrit has been banished from the school curriculum of most of the states. Created 
negligence and defamation of such rich language have posed serious threats to society in general and the restless 
public life in particular. 

Literature of any language delineate the contemporary society and life. Sanskrit language is no exception. 
It is a repository of social, ethical and spiritual values which bring solace to the mind of a confronting personal 
in family life. Moreover, India is a multi-lingual sub-continent. Although Sanskrit, at present, like Latin, is no 
more a spoken language of the common mass or even of the elite of the society. But, there is a firm belief that 
in the past, it was a lingua franka. With the passage of time, it became obsolete, leaving behind a bulk of high 
class literature in almost all disciplines. 

It is an established claim of linguists that the Sanskrit language is the origin of many modem languages such 
as Bengali, Hindi, Oriya, Marathi and so on. The study of sound and structure of vocabularies has kept no room 
of ambiguity in this regard. And at the same time this endeavour has led to the innovation of a discipline called 
comparative philology. Sanskrit belongs to the Indo-Aryan (IA) group of language. It has three forms-old Indo- 
Aryan (OIA), Middle Indo-Aryan (MIA) and New Indo-Aryan (NIA). The Bengali language falls in the last 
category. If we trace back the origin of languages we will come across the fact that Vedic Aryans did not have 
any uniform or standard language. There might have been many dialects and finally common forms and inflections 
and usual habits of phonetics and syntax show that the dialects of Bengali as well as Assamese and Oriyan on 
the one hand and the dialects of Bihari group on the other must have originated from the same early from of Indo- 
Aryan (IA), current in the eastern part of Northern India. It emerged with a new name for a mother dialect 
‘magadhl’. 'Magadhl' with its immediate allies ‘ardha-magadhl’, the source of eastern Hindi, formed the ‘Pracya ’ 
or eastern group of dialects in the late OIA and MIA period. 

It is an universally accepted fact that the existence of various kinds of ‘spoken Prakrts and Apabhramsas' 
act as the missing link between the NIA language and OIA dialects. The literary and artificial character of Sanskrit 
when compared with the early MIA, spoken vernaculars find a good correspondence of sounds. 

Block, a famous linguist opines that there are two possible ways of investigating the evolution of a language- 
(0 examining the formal aspect of speech and (ii) a through examination of historical developments of speech 
language and by adopting both the processes he established that the Indo-Aryan speech took over thousand years 
to be transformed into Bengali, after it came to Bengali during the first MIA period. 
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In the development of NIA from OIA, the phonetic changes brought about in the transitional period between 
early MIA and second MIA and the gradual decay of inflections through out all the MIA stages have served to 
make NIA almost entirely changes its character and to being afresh. It can also be observed in morphology that 
very few OIA inflections have survived in NIA. 1 Now-a-days it has become a serious concern of both teacher 
and the student to understand Bengali language and literature meaningfully without the background of Sanskrit. 

‘ Tat-sama' (alike that or derived from Sanskrit) and ‘tadbhava ’ (originated from Sanskrit) vocabularies cause 
problem in understanding while dealing with the writing of either Rabindranath Tagore or Bankim Chandra 
Chattopadhyay. Because, both of them have used Sanskrit literature extensively. I restrict the scope of this paper 
to Bengali language and literature only and will try to highlight some such passages of concern. 

At a very early age Rabindranath wrote poems in his book ‘ Jivansmrti ’- 
mingan hin haye chila sarobare 

ekhan tahara sukhe jalakrida kare (kavyaracanacarca , p. 35) 

The fishes were unhappy in the small quantity of water in the pond. After heavy down pour during monsoon 
they became happy and started playing with water. Here, tat-sama words like min, hin, sarobar, krida, etc. create 
problem in understanding for a non-Sanskrit learner. 

Likewise- 

amsattva dudhe pheli, tahate kadali dali sandes' makhiya diya tate- 
hapus hapus s'abda, caridik nistabda pipira kadiya jay pate. {Ibid, p. 36) 

The pulp of mango has been mixed up with milk, banana and sweet. That mixture is being consumed by 
a person. A sound of satisfaction is coming out from his mouth and the poor ants who are deprived of taste are 
moving around crying. 

Here too, we find the usage of tat-sama words such as amsattva, kadali, sandes, etc. 

Upani§adic ideas were present like an undercurrent in the poet. We find the reflection of such valuable ideas 
in his writings 2 . While composing ‘Anantajivad he was influenced by the teachings of the Mundakopanisad. He 
wrote- 

ai jagater majhe ekti nadi ache nistabda tahar jalarasi 

caridik hole setha abiram abisram jivaner srot mis'e asi. (last verse of Mundakopanisad) 

There is a river at the centre of this world. Its water is waveless and calm. In a continuous process water 
comes from all corners and mix up with the life stream. The unity in diversity is hinted in the above lines. 

Vedic suktas too entangled his mind. The philosophy of U$a sukta was presented by him as follows : 

he u§a tarunl nisither sindhu tire nihsabder mantrasvar s'iuni 

yemani udile jagi, dekhile tomar sajyasese rekheehe phuler dali,sisire prakasli 

(cf U§asukta of Rgveda) 

i.e. The darkness of night is dispelled by dawn. The sun manifests slowly. This is a natural phenomenon of this 
cosmic universe. But this eternal truth startles the poet’s mind and he describes l Usa' as a young lady. 

Rabindranath was highly enchanted by the philosophical truth of ‘Absolutism’ as depicted in the Vedanta; 
and all these rotted down ideas are the chemistry of his famous erection ‘ GitahjalV means song offerings to the 
divine. This work established him as a poet par excellence and led him become Nobel laureate in literature. To 
him “The finite and the infinite are one as song and singing are one. The absolute infinite is like a music which 
is devoid of all definite tunes and therefore beyond meaning” 3 . 
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On being enlightened by all these thought provoking ideas his mind sings at the outset of his memorable 
work- 

amar matha nata kare dao he tomar caranadhulir pare 

sakal ahamkar he amar dubao cokher jale. (opening verse of Gitahjall ) 

Bow down my head under the dust of your feet. And immerse my ego in my tears. 

Without philosophical insight which are found in Sanskrit literature, the purport of such verse is very 
difficult to understand. 

The Poet was very much inclined to the writings of Kalidasa. In his novel ‘ Meghaduta ’ he explained the 
beauty of Ujjayini and the separation of two souls in the same tune as Kalidasa did. He emphasises on the reunion 
of the souls of two lovers after the curse is over. 

I hereby cite a passage from the novel where ‘ tat-sama ’ and ‘tad-bhava’ words are frequently used, but 
where they are not easy to grasp for a reader. 

ai sai Sipratatabartini Ujjyini. avasta tahar vipula sri, vahul aisvarya, chila kintu tahar vistarita vivarane 
amader smriti bharakranta nahe amra keval sai harmya vatayan haite purbadhudiger kesasamskara dhup 
udiya asitechila. tahari ektu gandha paitechi 

(Meghaduta p. 14) 

He did not neglect the ‘ Sakuntala ’, the other famous creation of Kalidasa. The poet par excellence brought 
another dimension to his creativity, when he depicted in Bengali, how Maharsi Kanva lamented- 

tomader jal na kari dan ye age jal na karita pan 

sadh chila yar sajita, tabu snehe patati na chidita kabhu (Cf. Abhijhanasakuntala, 4 th act) 

After observing Sakuntala Dusyanta, the king says and Rabindranath paraphrases it in Bengali- 

adhara kis'alaya rangima aka yugal bahu yena komal s'akha 

hrday lobhoniya kusuma yena tanute yauvan phuteche yena (ibid, 2 nd act) 

If we read both the references it seems impossible to have clarity of meaning without comparing the Sanskrit 
version because, a number of tat-sama words are used here by the author. The deduction of mine is therefore, 
knowledge of Sanskrit is highly required to have an access into Rabindranath’s literature. 

The other writer of Bengali literature is Bankim Chandra Chattopadhyaya. Sanskrit language and literature 
are deeply embedded in his writings. A cursory glance would substantiate the fact. His famous creation is ‘The 
Anandamath.' It is a beautiful novel written in the background of Swadesi movement in India. The national song 
‘vande mataram ' emanated from his pen-while composing the novel. Satyananda and Bhavananda are two main 
characters in it. They established a ‘ Santandal' to rescue the sufferers from the British soldiers. 

Here, we find a massage being sent by Satyananda to Bhavananda taking the same diction as of “Gitagovinda” 
of Jaydeva which is again studded with tat-sama and tat-bhava words. The message is as follows : 

dhlra samlre tatinltire baranari 

ma kuru dhanurdhar gamanabirambana. 

atibidhura sukumari (Anandamath p. 735) 

At least workable knowledge of Sanskrit is necessary to unfold the meaning of the message. 

His another writing the ‘ Kapalakundala' cannot be read meaningfully without the Sanskrit background. I cite 
a passage in order to make my proposition clear- 
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saradhadvisata batsar purve ek din magmaser ralrisese ekkhani yatrir nauka Gangsager haite pratyabartan 
karitechila. partugij o anyanya navik dasyudiger bhaye nauka dalabaddha haiya yatayat karai tatkaler 
pratha chila kintu naukarohira sangihin.... (Kapalkundala, p. 175) 

Even modem writers like Jivananda Das, Visnu Dey use a lot of ‘tat-sama' words in their writings. 

As corroboration I quote as follows : 

cul tar kavekar andhakar vidisar nisa 
(extract from the poem Banalata sen) 

coravali ami durdigante kothay ghodsawar (extract of the poem Ghodsawar ) 

At the end, I conclude that we are required to leam Sanskrit in order to read such Bengali texts and know 
our literary heritage. India is a land with unique identity. The identity is marked by certain values which it has 
nurtured over the centuries. The history of India is the history of its pursuit of truth. This history is evident in 
its Sanskrit literature, philosophical or otherwise. This is why no serious student of Indian history could afford 
to neglect Sanskrit. But in the present scenario of Bengal and other parts of country is the richer and higher middle 
class parents send their children to a convent school. On the contrary, the lower-middle class and the poor people 
send their children to Bengali medium schools. We the Sanskritists always raise slogans for the upliftment of 
Sanskrit language and against the practice of cutting the roots of this generation. This generation is in a crisis. 

Hence, my proposition is teaching or learning of Sanskrit be specially restricted and directed to the last two 
categories with some incentives. 

Incentives like scholarships and beneficial fund raising for the purpose under discussion would certainly 
attract parents as well as student to come forward. And for the development of Sanskrit they should be trained 
by some dedicated scholars. 

The West Bengal Government has recently re-introduced the tri-language formula from 5 th to 8 111 standard 
as compulsory but from 9 th to 12 lh there is no compulsion. In colleges Sanskrit Honours, and post graduation deptt. 
are being opened by the universities. Employment is being generated by the school Service Commission (SSC). 
All these measures have created interest among students. Although the percentage of benefit derived from 
measures such exercise is very meagre. As a result of it a bulk of young learners are striving hard to link a broken 
bridge and restore an ancient treasure of knowledge. 
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ASTADHYAYI AS ONE SINGLE SENTENCE 

• • 


Dr. Deonath Tripathi 

It is a generally accepted thesis that the language is a part of the cultural behavior of people. All natural 
spoken languages are equal; they have been created equal and they do have equal potentiality of expression. There 
has been considerable discussion concerning whether Sanskrit is the oldest language in the world or not. Language 
such as Sanskrit, Greek and Latin have sprung from a common source. Because of apparent similarities among 
them, these languages with other languages of past and present, belong to Indo-European family. From times 
immemorial, Sanskrit has remained a symbol of prestige and an ideal abode of purification of speech in our 
society. Even today, when we are very much influenced by western culture, we get a lot of respect from the 
common man for the knowledge of Sanskrit. 

The descriptive analysis of the Sanskrit language, which we find in the work of Astadhyayi of Panini, makes 
our country the cradle of linguistics. A complete scientific description of a language makes precise and explicit 
the ability of a native speaker to produce utterances in that language. Thus, the grammar of a language is a theory 
of the sentence of that language. 

In our country, the tradition of writing of grammar is very old. Panini himself mentions ten other grammarians 
in the Astadhyayi which tells a lot about the antiquinty of this tradition. The mentioned grammarians therein are 
Apisali, kas'yapa, gargya, galava, cakravarmana, Bharadvaja, s'akatayana, s'akalya, senaka and sphotayana. As for 
as Panin’s grammar is concerned, it is so scientific and perfect that it has overshadowed other grammars, whether 
pre Paninian or post Paninian. 

When somebody thinks of making a grammar then the question arises : how to build it? Our language is 
a set of sentences. This is also an established fact that whatever we understand we understand it from a sentence. 
A sentence is the minimum (requirement) on the part of a hearer to understand what the speaker wants to convey. 
At the theoretical level, Panini derives a word in connection with a sentence; because words in their crude forms 
or stems cannot be used in a Sanskrit sentence. A sentence in Sanskrit normally contains inflected words which 
are technically termed Pada in the system of Panini. Astadhyayi is considered as a device which enables us to 
derive correct Sanskrit words. It consists of rules and technical elements. Being a device as it were, it receives 
crude forms of words, stems and suffixes of many types as its input in order to bring forth any correct Sanskrit 
words as its output. Thus it behaves like a generative device to account for the sentence of sankrit language in 
such a way that fewer rules are employed to characterize the infinite number of sentences. Such a device as this 
is known as generative grammar in the terminology of modern linguistics. Nages'a Bhatta rightly remarks in terms 
of what the process of analysis of a sentence should be thus : 

tatra prativakyam samketagrahanasambhavat tadanvakhyanasya laghupayena asakyatvacca kalpanaya 

padani pravibhajya pade prakrtipratyayavibhagakalpanena kalpitabhyaman-vayavyatrekabyam . tat 

tadavtharibhagam sdstramatravisayam parikalpayanti smacaryah.' 

From the foregoing passage it is also clear that abstraction of words from a sentence and their division into 
bases and suffices are totally imaginery. They have just been used by the building of a grammer as such. 
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Now, wc would like to turn our discussion towards the concept of sutra in Panini and try to arrive at its 
right denotatian, which distinguishes it from a rule in general. With regard to the way we find the sutras in Panini, 
they follow a distinct texture in Sanskrit literature. They have been composed in a style unique to themselves, 
that is that of sutra style. According to D.H.H. Ingalls, the sutra style of uniting came into existence when writing 
was introduced and because of a scarcity of writing material at that period. Be whatever it may, a rule written 
in the sutra style must be as brief as possible. There are other requirements also for a sentence to become a sutra 
but we would not go into the details of them here. Vidya Nivasa Mishra presents some important feature of the 
sutra style thus : ‘The sutra style is marked by (1) an absence of verb predicates; (2) a careful avoidance of 
repetition of the same term in a string; (3) use of technical terms which are defined in the introduction and which 
are pertinent only for the particular subject; use of technical devices which help in making out the sense, and 
(5) abstraction from a series of observation through categorization’ 2 . The other terms for a rule current in the 
grammatical tradition are yoga and laksana. According to the tradition, a sutra is called laksana because it is that 
by means of which correct speech is characterized- ‘laksyate anvakhyayate sadhus'abdo ’ nena iti laksanam sutram ’. 

The term yoga is found now and again in the work of Patanjali. It implies a rule within the corpus of rules 
that makes up the entire grammar. It is obvious that yoga thus used refers to an individual rule of the grammar. 
For example, when Patanjali refutes the sutra ‘bhitrarthanam bhayahetuh ’ (1.4. 25) he makes his statement as 
ayamapi yogo s'akyate’ vaktum. Another thing that seems to be very important in this context and on the basis 
of which we would like to make a claim that the whole of Astadhyayi contains only one sutra is the mention of 
the term yogavibhaga throughout the Mahabhasya. Let us consider these statements of the Mahabhasya and see 
whether the claim made above is appropriate or not. 

- navyayibhavadata iti yogo vyavaseyah. ndvyayibhavadakarantat supo lugbhavati. tato ’ mtvapahcamya iti. 
Kimartho yogavibhagahA 

- trtiya tatkrtarthena gunavacanena-nirdesyamiti cet trtiyart anivdes'o’pi nayamapi nirdes'ah kimh tarhi? 
yogangamidanim nirdis'yate. sati ca yogange yogavibhagah karisyate. trtiya tatkrtena gunavacanena 
samasyate. tatah arthenaA 

- caturthi tadartharthabalihitasukharaksitaih-yogavibhagah karisyate. caturthi subantena samasyate. tatah 
tadartharthaena. 5 

- vibhasa-apapari bahiraheavah paucamya-yogavibhagah kartavyah. vibhasa iti ayamadhikarah. tato ’ 
paparibahiraheavah paheamya iti. 6 

- saha supa-evam tarhi siddhe sati yatsahagrahanam karoti tasyaitatprayojanarh yogahgam yathavijhayate. 
sati ca yogange yogavibhagah karisyate. saha sup samasyate. kena saha. samarthena. tatah supaA 

- manya karmanyanadare vibhasapranisu-apranisvityucyate tatredam na siddhyati na tva s'vanam 
manye, na va s'une manya iti. evam tarhi yogavibhagah karisyate-manyakarmanyanadare vibhasa. tato ’ 
pranisuA 

In the foregoing passage we do not find even a single instance where Patanjali uses the wording sutra- 
vibhaga in the place of yogavibhaga. Of course, neither in the whole of Mahabhasya. For Patanjali’ yogavibhaga 
is not equivalent to sutravibhaga. Had he ment sutravibhaga by the term yogavibhaga, he should have used it 
at least once. The other thing that seems to be equally important here is the statement of Patanjali-at/ia 
vyakaranamityasya sabdasya kah padarthah. sutram. In this sentence sutram is singular, not plural and from this 
rendering it follows that Patanjali believes that the whole of Astadhyayi is nothing but one single sutra, which 
has many parts, these parts can be split up and such a spliting up of a part (yoga) is called yogavibhaga. So far 
as the use of sutra in connection with a part or yoga is concerned, Patanjali is very quick to remind us that a 
word which stands for a whole is also used with reference to a part. 
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To quote Patanjali in this context; 

samudayesu hi s'abdah pravrttah avayavesvapi vartante. tadyatha. purve pahchalah. uttare pahcalah. 
lailam bhuktam. ghrtam bhuktam. s'uklah. nllah.krsna iti. evamayam samudaye vyakaranasabdah pravrtto ’ 
vayave’ pe vartate. 9 

In addition to the features mentioned above, Panini’s rules are inter related. They are not self-contained in 
themselves. Whereas a rule is normally self-contained. For example. ‘I before E except after C’ is a general rule 
of English spelling, which does not have to do with any other rule to be employed in a particular context. On 
the other hand, a rule of the Astadhyayi like vrddhiradaic (1.1.1) cannot play its role without the help of a 
particular set of rules employed in a particular context. 

Finally. We would like to mention, in brief, the technique of adhikara and anuvrtti which has been used as 
a device to effect maximum economy in the Astadhyayi. The sutra, ‘svaritenadhikarah ’1.3.11 indicates that an 
adhikara sutra was originally marked with the circumflex accent. And that this circumflex accent was not a 
svaradharma, as we generally assume it, but a varnadharma instead, involving both svara and vyanjana together 
in its fold, is another matter as raised and commented upon by the author of Padamanjarl. On the basis of being 
marked with circumflex accent; it, more often than not, represents a particular section consisting of sutras that 
are concerned with a particular topic in the Astadhyayi. In other words, we can say that when Panini composed 
his work he pronounced the adhikarasutras with the circumflex accent to distinguish them from the others and 
to represent a particular section. Later, as the time went by, this technical use of the circumflex accent was lost 
along with the general loss of accent in the language that we speak. A statement from the kasika ‘pratijhyasvaritah 
paniniyah tells us that the circumflex accent is understood to be present only there where the grammarins think 
that it should be present. Anuvrtti means reading one or more words of a sutra into the subsequent ones for the 
full and accurate interpretation of the latter. All the words of an adhikarasutra are read into the subsequent sutras 
and the process goes on to a limit, which more often then not, has been clearly stated by Panini himself. In the 
absence of the mention of the limit of an adhikara, the commentators indicate as to which word of an earlier sutra 
must be read into the subsequent sutras and upto what limit it must incur. This technic has been very frequently 
used by Panini to bring about brevity in his sutras. The main aim of both adhikara and anuvrtti is to achieve 
economy by avoiding repetition. The difference between the two is that the term adhikara can be strictly restricted 
to an item representing a particular topic being discussed, whereas anuvrtti is used in connection with the process 
of taking items from a preceding rule to the subsequent one. 

In brief, The Astadhyayi is a finite set of rules which describe an infinite number of correct Sanskrit 
sentences. It is unique in itself. No grammar in the world can match it even today for its status of clear 
interpretation of Sanskrit. There are many things to be written about the technique used in the work of Panini, 
but here we are mainly concerned with the claim that the Astadhyayi contains only one sutra. A sutra may have 
many parts, but all these parts are related and they join together and make a whole. As for as the question of 
anuvrtti is concerned, we may say that sometimes words pronounced earlier may be understood later in case of 
a long sentence to make it meaningful and useful in a grammatical process. 
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33TS£pTd>3d ^|cb(rHVII'WW sftfddRI 

Dr. Varsha Sarda 

33T<*>dH¥ll3dH s ^fcT ?T*d: 1973 <4 d^ f3$i3dl9>3 fcd4l 39^:1 31l=b<rH^II^^ dfttfl 6 33Tt[fddd: 

SRPfdfall HdlPd^HH,, ^cTdlPd^HH., HHdd4mi3dO{, M[9l!fll3dH, d Sfol 93H39I T3feRd3 

dfaWdTd d dd: ddtfddFRd d fddd: 33T3fcll ¥3d} 33T%]fd£d y'^clH dTOT fddT Hp3d*d3d 33f3dcdi}d fd OtdHJ ddd: 
dfendT3d R yw|ufHdi|HH^ 33TdRFT?TT4 33dT*fdfdl 

Hr*d^ dNHHI 33dWT3d dfdTdT RTd 33TdRFTd s ltd fd"ilPHd>ld>'l9:l 4H33I:H ^drllMlP^dlj/juf 33TddRdT, ddt;, 
^I^K^dld: R T$; ^Pt-Hc-M dfWdi dTWd 33dW33d ¥P*9I dTd 33TdRHdd TRIT ¥P*9|3| 33dRd 33«|iH3d fdd4 
^ 5 r=TT: W^RRl: - 5 # 33TddT:l 93^9391 eRdl: dd°d: TT5R7RRT: Pd7l<£dl: 33ddd1 4ddlPd:HH3d W: dTRdTd; 
33RRR?TT^T ^cTT^T SHdddPdSJTd SKd, ?d 2008 c4 d4 ■J^dlPidHJ 33d TR 3 2008 |fd d4^ 33TdTdddTdd3d d4^ ^4d 
33fw^ ^ d^TT 9r<9<|^ 3Uqkd0p9 33ddd3 

333d 33TdRHdT3d3d 33*ddd ^cft fdWddT: 33Wdd933d3Tdl: tddd Slfddddj 33f3d^ ^3 1 <=bcdHV 11 3-^ 

dddd’ 33cd dlftR: 33RT*dRdT ^PdrdM, 3Hd£Pd ?7d3d ddt33d dTtdfd993d R3?f: ddT 33fFT^ dtdfdd4 ^k3;| 

33 T^fq^ STTReRYlTF^ 33 dPdddTfd drrfddd d^lTd ¥ddR 0 ,dU^I: dfa4l 

1. dTdT ff3T Hldd3d °9q-4-3d> dSTdRI fd3|'ld>l<Id3H ff3T dfeT'dRd ^ddl^di,' >3TWI^ di'l43d' ddfdl dTdlp!l3Td3d 
33d4 Rd 333d ^d^lpM 33ddT d*f4 WU: '39ql')d fddT 333d dJ^ld ^*3333 d d*f4l 

2. 3d' i 3Tdd: 33d¥ Pd-ddd. Rl<^Pd<»: fd4: ddfdl p^^lPd^ ^fd 33revRr>3TddT drad4 dTddt RdT Rl ^Pddil 

^dd3dT 33f«7dT ^PuP^dl d dTd?f dTd3t Pd-dHH 33fdd3 7dR dfSdTddT ^ ddtdl 

3 . HiddW dfeRdd^ fd3RPf Pd£JHH: 33ddd: 33fell 33F33R' nOrd^W 33 ^qddo l 4 fRTRR S ^dPd l 9p3dM^ 

Pq«JHIdldl' f^RRPTT' ^dl^Pldl "TORT' "JRRT RTR3RRR3 33 ^ y-d^Pdl RTRRT < I ^Ih . 3 3^^ ! ^’ 

R| ^333; 33^^: ^ fqf%‘ ^fed' RT Rdfdl 

4. 3^dgqq^ Rftd^ 33«TRd3d ^Tdfdl RdT RTd: dRT TTR'RTRT' Rdfdl 

^nid: 33W3^ P^slPHd 33RR 9ld<^d 333^q^ dR3 MR^PcP: Rd RfeTRTRT dd4HJ 3TTqT ^Jcdf TJd 33RTRR' 

sl^iRddi' R 33d ddf: ■(■H'^fdl R R^xdH, 33Td?fdl 

R^ddPddvMl 33RTW3RqT:, 33WT4d fddT T^d diUdMId: dufod: Rdfd ffd *RT^I 33dfRl TJdTfR TJaFRl 

W4^ ^ 33dWtd 33^TdlPd fddTd TJdFTr^ 33?f d3^ dld^3:l 33^3dT dP*qiu4: fddT TJdRfRffd: fddTT ^dRT ?fd 

3JT. <i)Hici« 3 dH|usd:, ^PdPwdlHmdKd: d qpJ^dl 33R3«3RdT: dR3R3 ^334.13 d^cfPdl WR13RTPTT' R3FT: 
33^573^1 Idt: 33RTW3TdT: 33«Td4 W3 1 I T3j4: fddT Rd dTR^f ddfdtd^l 33#d ^dT^fe: ddfd ^cdfd ^ dfdWTfRI 

33T^fddRFd 3-11 d><rH* 113d 3d ^3^' RRd 333d 41 hI31|' ¥1^:1 
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andd'an ddraf) ^d 3 h^r ddfd ffd ddR, aj^Rd,^ dTfdfd: TjdTfd fdfidfdi ddTfd dTfdfd: w^rftt: ddfdf 
°i|R<df ^d ddrfd d dl ^ T^d ddf: dRTddT: arfandd, °FcdT 3Jd Id^Pd b4PhH, aifd d: 3TTdd8JTdT: W 

cbrM^Pdl T^df TJd dfcdl ddEdR, aTTddW JfimP^AcI arfliq 7jd*( ddPHd ^pfd^l d 4 l*<u||S!f^ WTRdRHd dd*fdF) diKd) 

(1.4.24.) ?fd *J5TFRR^ dTRdf dTd fdRd ^fd 3TTddSJTdT: TJdfaffod aRKH+Hdild oidteMI I %eiw4 aiMKHdJ (1. 
4.24) 3T«P^JT ajdddi; fddd srffdl d^Td, ^dfdftrP^ dd ji ddTdi ^dd3 ?fd 3TTd7TSJTdT: MH, ari7fi) 4^ 

dTR^I dfdTdfdl ddtij: (1.4.26) I jK WcdT aTTddSTT ddfd dd, afiddlfd 3MW d9d)j|: ^|dd3 R: dTd^? jfo afTddaiTdT: 
ddR,W5fTdtd: (1.4.27.) ^fd ddfdl T^d W^l dRRT: TJ,d)dfq TJd^ afTdd'$ldT fddT d dtdffl R#dT =hK=f»Iun TJdTfal 
dd^fd dfd^l 

ddtdl*dT^ ^ dcdd: (3.1.1) ltd TJ^T dTd? ?fd adddari dFlfd^ Wd (3.1.2) ltd TJd dfdfh aFRRR, 
ad^dddd (3.1.3) ifd TJdH. 3#dl d^df^ d*d) dT^ 4-4imiPdMP<4,|^l (4.1.1) ?fd TJ^l dtddTdT fddTd ^dd,l 3Jd 
3TTddSTT dd)d3 d) ^ UcddT:? aRRR Fdkd4d---(4.1.2) ^fd TJd^J fefdl fdR? ?fd aiTdd8JdT fdddT^ dfo TJdR, fddfd^ I 
aRRTR; 3TdRJdW( (4.1.4) ^fd ddddldT fddTdd,! 

W<ti af*dT^ aid) fdd (7.1.9) ffd T^T 3T^aMT( 3TTdd'$TT ddfdl tRdfa fdf? ^rd^d TJd fdfdrRf dfdf Wtfa 
(7.1.10) dd:" dd dRfPd: »fJ]dFT" afTdffd ddWTTfd ar^SFT ^ 3TTdTfdl t^dl ^ddddtTdff: (7.1.11) ?fd TJddfd aHR( 
ycfdlR: fdd^ dfddTdl: anddSJTdl: dddfdl 3fi) TJddffd aiiTy^yiPHdl^Rd: (7.1.12) andd'ari fddT ji ^d d^rR) 

afTdrdfddTRdTRJtrR dTddt RTT RRddddT RffcqdT TjfoffdT d dTd^ dTdd, PdRdH. df^lTddT'd ddfdl 

H'^ddldT ddl dfRRRTdTd^d dddRdT ddfd TR ddl 3RST«TRdl: ^IsH^ afddc(l 3Td d=f 3TTdd'^T-fdfiffd: arfd 
a^ aH^ I H. dddT afRftd)! (fdRTl d?Td) fdddttddddl: -^fcf: fd W{ 3Rddd^ dd^' d amft^l 3Td 

3TRl^dTdf IdSRPf: TJdTdf dR: 3Rdd' M^Td^t;| 

dcRdfd: ^ ddldM dfddddfd T^d, “d aTTdFf: ddRT dfed' TJd dfdfd^fdfd”l 'ddRl dl dd^ andd^l ^ dfddT dd 

d dddT: aiddfd^ W&\ 

andd'^1: dftdf^dl: 3Rf dd ddrdTd^d dlPfdifld TfddTfdl antjfddl' TRd^ ddd dim^HH, d^ TJdTdR, aiddddl^ 
addd'^TR; dcdK^tl d adRTtdTfddROT ^?JdTfd d1d^( ddRdT fdfifdl Rtdj 

ardqddfddTT Rjfd: dTdddddT dTdRWdld dTcddfddT RTdd^ ^fd fddd^ Rl ^ddfddddl: d^ TTTdTdfdd 

aM^O 74TI ddRT^d dTRdlc( TJddT: Id^d aiddT IddRtd FRp^ FTI dR^ 3ddfd^d aiTdRlddTTd^d jK RR2 f 
dd, aTddddfddTT R^td: dTdR MF 1 ! d d)dd^ arflRTd dddtdld ddtfd arfd ^ dfdddl dTfddddT' dfddTdl fd^fdRlT^ arfd 
•RJFTTfdl ddl 3dRT*dddT' ^fed^d. (1.1.1) ?fd dd^d TJ^d fdfddT WT d^ aT«TT^ <ffe^fd (6.1.88) ^fd TJdRfdT '5d: 
■Jd: dd<pr^ dl 

an^fddTd aTTdTdddir^d dfddddd dd^R fdd^ dd, 3#dR7^ dTd fcd\dH, arjddH, aRdTtdRdl: dRdl: aftdd^ dd 
ddg dddd:l df^ 3RdltdPdI: 3TWTd#d dRd dl ddPdTd' ^dldfW: d d d^l 

TFd^hR«n^fd: I 

1. 3TRItdTdt. dl^HI ^TdRdt y+miHH,! 

2. fdSJdTd) dd) fddT. TR7T dTdR. 

3. Foundation of Cognitive Science. Jay L. Garfield. 

4. La Mettri. Kasler, 1984, p. p. 76, 77. 

5. Britanica. 

4. Concise Encyclopedia. 

6. Human intellect and Cognitive Science toward a general unified theory of intelligence. Marton wagman. 
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FTTFtF FTFi f^TR t FFfaFTF-TJF? 

tt. Jtfmr W^T 

F-h l ddK FTTctF FTFT-fFFTF f FfF tt HScF'jt t FTF tt, oi||eh<u|, F#T Ref FM'F>lRF>T FF Ft FF IFF RF W 1 ^ 
faFF TFT tl 

Tl l HMd : "FFTt" Ft FTFT F7?t tl d^KF FfFRTT £RT ^TFF F«tl<=ldl Ft tt FFFt FRF RTTF7 tl “FF,FftFTFt" FTTJ, 

t ftft Ft ojcqfR ttrft t, faTTFF 3fa t “fftf ff ffff”i ftf^ frf ff rtri Ft ft«I f tt ffTf Iftft W1 tl 

FTFFFFtFFFT t 3TFt TRF t TT^F ‘FTFT' FT^ FF FFtF FTFT FR FFTt Fi faTR fFTFT tl )JF: ?Rtt RI u fl tR FTFT 

Ft 3}R R “FRF” FF tt FFRt faTFT t trTT fe 3RRt fFFtt ttFF f %®T t-“ *Fft^FFtRFTF FFfaTFTFTFTt y,'<=h^d 
°dM<Rl:l" WffRR FTFFFFtF Ft FFHFF^ f RTO Ft fa^Fdl FRt fTTT t FTF: FRF FF FtR RTFT Ft fafF FRt tl 
FFffl t tt ftt 3T*f f ‘FRF’ FF 3TtW 137T tl TTtFTT: FTFT Fi 3fa f ‘FRF’ FF 3 TfRt ^ W^F tt 

faRTT t FFtfar WFRR FF tF ‘FRF’ Ft t tR ftt ‘FRF’ Ft TTT*JFT-3RTRp, F]^cTT-3TF]T3FT Ft 3TFF Ft fa^FFT Fttt 
TFFt tl FFTFRF Ft fat FTFFFFfa f FTTF FTR wtt ^-“"', “iJKTF MRu|ltt5FHJ " 2 *‘^ft FRfalTTT fatFt 
TTFfFRF^FFT" 3 , “FFjRRgRTF ^TFT TR? FT#! FRlt’’ 4 Firfa t ‘FRF’ FF Fft ‘rf’ (Word) F FtFR FTFT FI FTFT Ft FJ^FTT ^ 
faR Ft fFT tl 

WM f FR FTFT FT FRF Ft FTFft FF Tfar ‘^fl’ FT ‘FfTRTT’ t-^FH TfaFT RlfFrt fJFfF:” 5 ! F^t tJFT FT 3TTRTT F 
3TfFoFfFd Ft F^T 3T^TFF FR t fett ^-Ft Tftt tl ddT^FIc( fFFR Ft F%FT Ftcft t-“FF fRt FFFT FTFFFkT” 6 1 F^JT 
3TRFT FF fFFF t 3fR FF FTT fFFF t fFFRI 3TFFF ^R?Ft' F^ FTWTF t ‘FTFT’ 3TFFT FRFFFT FF FFF FRFt t fat FFF 
t FEFffa Ftt Ffat FFFFT 3TFTZ FR ll “FTfartF fw” t FTfafa t ^FFF-FfaFT Ft RpFT ^NsMI FRt fF FTFT t- 

“3TRFT ^5F FF^narfF FFt fg^Frt faFgTFTI 
FF: ctilFlRdm^Rd FT FTFft FTFFFH’' 

FTFFFJFfFT FITF FFT - FTFFfrT FFTRI 


Fid lull TJptFfFFFt FFFFTF^I FTFF: I 
FRfaFFFF FFT faFMI: F^FFT FJF:II” 

FFfF ^ FTF 3FcFT FF? (faFFt') Ft t®dR Ffat Ft F^I t FF Ft tffa FRFt t, FF FF FTTftRFT FTfaF 
ft FFTF ^TFTFT t farrt Frg F tFm.FFFF Ftrft tl tffa Fr5 (FFTFFr5) Ffart F FFTFt ^ FtFFT «tF Ft FFFF FRct 
t, faR FTFT Ft 3TR FTFR ■gw ^ FFftFFT t FTFT^: FtFR FF FT3 ^TF t FfFFt t sfa F^FFT faFFF «FfFFt' Ft FFFF 
FRFt tl FT^F FTTftFF F' FTFfFFT FTFF (faFR) ^Ffa Ft FF t 3TfF°FFF ttFT t, Flfalfa t TFW: FFTFT tl FFftFF 
t F^FF ‘FfTrFT’ FK t °FfFF FF tFFT-F^T, “«ffe” FT®F t FH-FSJ, ‘FF’ FRF t tFFT-F^T, "FT^" ^ TTFFF, fafaFT 
3fR FTFtF t FTRtftFT FSt FF fa^F %FT FFT tl FTFT ^ fafR tFFT 3FFFFFT t FFffa sfaFF F Ft tfa TTFTFT t fR 
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Grammar and Linguistics 


F Ft kIRcll tl 'JF: ^cHT Ftt Tt fRFT '^fe Rt RIRT FFt RFT TTR>c1l ttt ^tFF FR^F^ft (RTF) Rt FfFTR 4’ FTFT-FtF 
tl ^fIh ^cHl Rt TTTR RIT r)f t t cT^TTfcr RF RR FRI FFt RTFFT FR FRI FF) Rtdclll RF “R1£HI” Ft tr RIT 
^TFTT tl FtfRiF Rt<FFT RTFRR Ft Riff ^RTTTRTg Rft RTFT F 3TT% t eft RFTt FRFT FFf Ft TTRTcftl W3: RTRi; Rit FFlfF 
^ ftrTT( STTcFT, «ife, FF str Rig Rif RfcRFT 3TTRTRRT FTFT FRT tl fF RTTf F tt TiRi RT SptRT RIT 3TFTR Ft Ft RTRI Rft 
FFlfF FFt Ft FRicftl 


FTFT Rt RTT RRT Rit If&mI t FTT, FYRFTt, F*RFT 3ftr 4<a<1 RiFT tl RRFT Rft F"R5T Fit '4 a|IR>T u iT , Ri|oR^||jfRi|t ^ 
“FF” RiFT tl ttf Ft F^Fft t FFRFTt, F*RFT, tnrt RTFRiT RTRI Rt fF cftF RFFt RF Ft FFtfe fRTRT t FT TSRTFF FfRiRT 
^ "FF” RF FFF Ft FFR tl RRFT Rit FR5T “FF” RF FFRR tl FTTRTRT f RRFT Rt FRF 1 t’ "RRRFTFRj” (RFff 
RF 3FRTT) TFFT tl FF FRTRT F 3TFt FRR F FFcft FTRFTFf Rit RRFT 3TfF°FRF RiTFT RTFFT tl 3TTTFT Rft F^R Rit RT®R 
FF RF RFF "FF" RTTFTI tl RT^ fRF FF tf RRFT Rft 3TT?FT 4 TFFT t “RRF-FTRFT" RTF^ t attr FFt FF t 
RRR fFcR tl 3TfF^RfRF Rit F^T Ftt FT RF ®RRF FtFT tl FcfFft ^ ^FT t % ^ F^R oRTFT TF^RTcft RTg oRRF (Fit) 
Ft 3TTRTF Rt fRFT °RRF FF t' 3FJFR FFt FtFt tt Ft FF f fFcR FF Tt TtfRF TFtRTFft RRFTTfRT 3TTcFT Rit 3#RRfRF 
Rit F^T FFt fFfFF Rt fRFT TTC FFt Ftcft- 


"3TRTF^frr4: RRR: ^8FTRFFTRTF'«TFl 
oRFFT^RT^ftR FT: T-«R (H R-l-rl I rV4 rD i|rl 11 " 8 


“FRRFft" Rit FFF Rft 3TRTRT RTF FRi^ tl RFT FF aftT FfRiR FtRiT 3TfFoi|pRd Rit F^T Rit fRRTtfRR RiT 
RK FR tl F^Fft RM RiT RTTTTfRRi TRFR F fTRF FTF^ tl FF^ RTJFR RT^fFTRFT ^ 3TFt ^TT FR t 
t ft«TF TFFT tl F^Fft RiT RiFFT t % RfF^fRd Rft tTRT tftF FtRiT RTJ t t 1 ! tl FFlt fRRR MRR RT®Rt RiT FR 
FTFt tl RTFt't ^ RTRiTRT t RTRFT FFFt t, Ft RT«F FFF^ tl RT^ ^ 'tF ^ t FFFt RT^F TFfRR-fRFRF 
FtRiT RRi fFfRRF RT^ RiT FR TtRiT FRi fFfRRF fRRR Rit 3TfF°RRF Rirt tl 9 


"F^TFT” t RRTF Rit 3TRTRT fRTRt RRT 3flT RT^ RF RtR TFFT tl RRtT Rit FTTt RfcTfRfRRT FFt RT^ ^ tlTF Ftcft 
tl FFt RT5 F RRTF 3ftT TRFRfRTRT RF fFRFF 3^tr fFRRR FtcTT tl F^Fft t RRT Rit RT^ RF 3TTRTF RiFT tl FFT tRTi 
F R^R FtRR RFt-oRTFR F TcT FtFT tl FFT fRF RRf Rit °RRTT RiTcTT t FFt Ft TRF: FftF Ft FTFT tl °RRR RTRi Rft FRTRT 
t-tTRtt”l FF FRTRT t TTRctt Rt FJFK RT F^RTFT-TRTFt ^ FJFR ^RfFRt Rit fFFTFT Ftcft tl RTRTT: “tiRtt” RTRi Ft 
t, Rt RTF RF FTRR^F FF t R^T fRFRt fRFT fRRTTf RF 3TTRTF-RRTF TFFR FFt I 

Fcfet t FTRT Rit, RTRi Rit Rt ^fetf RT FFt Rt RtR RF RFt-^TMT FTFT tl FF Rt ^fett RT FFt t RRi FtcTT t 
RRFT 3ttT ^FF RtcTT FtcTT tl RRFT aftT RtFT FTRT-FfF^rfRF Rt Rt RF t R^T FF Rttf Ft RSff Rit RR-RR 3TRTRTR fl 
RFct RRFT f F^5T RRTF Ftcft t FR RF RT^-FTRFT (RRF) RiTFT t, iRR RRTF RiTFT t R^RTR KRfF RF FRRR FtFT tl 
RtFT Ft RRFT Rt tRfF-TTSRRUT Rit ^FFT t Ft Ft TFitF Rit FTfRT Ftcft t ^T «RfF (oRfRFcR) ^ FTR FFRF 
FPFRR Rt TRFR FRiF Ft RTFT tl RF TFFF tJFTF: RRi FRFT RF ^ FTJFfRiTR t, Rt RT^ ^ RRTF ^ 3T«TRT ^ 
RFtRT^ TTTRFT ^ ?RT Ft FfcTRTftTF FtFT tl JK\ TTTRFT RF RTftRTlRRi FTR “RfFRT" t RRfF, RF Rt Ft© cftFRR 
FTTRTTF Ftl 10 RtFT RRFT ^ T5RftF 3TR Rit TIFF RRFT t, fRTTRft RR 3TRFRF? t~ 

□ RTF (^fF) 

□ TRitF (RStf) 

□ ^RfF (RTF) 

□ (TRFR) 

FTT FTF ^RFT TfFt t Rft RlfFT FFt Ftcft rIr^ TRife (3T?f), tRpr (RTF) aftT TRFR ^ RifRRi RftFcR RtFT 
Rit 3Rf Rit RTfRT Ftcft tl FR FR^cW fR^RF Rit FR FTF Rt RT^F RR TTR^T RT TTRIFT t- 
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qqqr ftqT 

( -t— l — j— \ f —^—ft:—i 

qqq-qTqqT TO SJTd M *qfq 

(WT) (3T«i) 


q^ftT U-fft ft ft ftq qiqft ft-qpfq tqfft ftR %q *qfftl qftft ft 3TJiTR RTf^T tqfq ftq'q q^TTO ftft 

ftt cjU | [ r Hcf, 3Tfqsrf^T ft ftftTT fti RTq ft qq *FT, qftf ft RT ftftfT ^ RRiq ft- 


UI$dW sg%: ^TOT 

qftftt ft 3TjqR “ftftcT %qfq” ftftftq qt qRTO qnft 3 WR ftft ft ftft FFiteqT ft ftftq ftft ft- 


1 ^f^TT:l 
sctto: qrqtfnrft, FFfeiw ftf fftftfi 


tf 12 


ftfal “qTq” ft SRI RTfR! tqfqft srftc^qft tqfqft qft ft TTOq qRRTI -pq, ftft, ^dlft RTT ftq c*ft-t*rfftft‘ ft 
ft TO-qq ft ^ft?n qqft q?ft “qiq” qt wq =h<m ft qqft qq qiq qft ^ffqrr qt q>t qqT qcidi ft fft qqt qiq qt to 
qq frFTT? ft qftftt qq qrfqT i fft “wft” sroi “wte qq qq ftqq ft qq qt qftz qft' qqft wfe ft tk-to 
aft qftrroq qft rt*t ftft ft qqf^ wfe 3 ftft q«J-TOT qt j^ih+m arj'ftft ftft fti 


q+i)i=iK ft qqftqr aqqRf Rftteqq Rftte ftt fqqqT ft rst ft qft ftft m qqft ft fft “ 4 ” rt “qz:” ft ^qft rt 
qqrt qfeqq- ft qqqt aqftft wt ft ftk rf anfrfq “ft” “qq:” ft fftw i\ qr^ qr qt qqt iqqt t q^RT: qqrz (*qfq) 
fq^q tl 


STTqqf qRqT tqft 3lk RTTfe R f^fq^ fq^RTT qTq^ f| “q^sfq q?l: qqTT^ q qqte:’’ ^qftT ^ 3qqR qr 
qjfqqfq^T«f (^) qq qd'lrH* ^ q'^Pdd 3T^ t q?t ^ qq TJrfeq t 3^T # q^R: qr^ f qqffe qqf 

qq ot qqf q #tt ti qufq+li, qqqRta, qiqqwrq |q^ qqqr ti ^ ‘q’ qqr, ‘4’ qqr qfk fqtfqqtq ^ qqfq ^ 
fwq “ 7 ft:” qr^q qrq qq q«l qq qrqqr (qqqqqr) ti qrq -w^Md: qqfe ft (qqj qq 3) qqfqr q^qq •ft' «rffti qft 
^qfq 3ftq qqfte ^ #q qft fqqq ti qqftq ?ftq ^ft ^gqft qpq «#r q?f 3r(qg qqft ^rqq qprq qftte (^tf qq) ti qcqft 
qq ft % tqfq qqiftpqq qq fqqq ft, ^gqft qft qN t RTeRT: q? <i^|<u| ^ qi^[ f qqfqr qqfe qq qq^T 3RT:qqqT 
^ft t, q^ 3TRrftqr tjftqq (qqr?qq) ti qq q^ fqqqq^qq (qiqqjqq) qqqq qqqq qqqi ti ‘qqrq’ ^ q^qnqr (qq 
3 t q^ 3T) ^ft -gq qift qMT qqq ^qfft ft qqfqr qfqr^qr -ft' qqq qqqq qqqq (ftqlfdd 3T«|) qqte tl qqftftqq ft 
qqftqTRft ^qfq #qq7 3ftr arfftq -gftft fti |ftt arft ft q^qr ft tqfft qft aftftq? qnft fq; qr^T t-“?fftqfftq' 
qqq%iqqqq:i qq q^qq' qftqrafti qn^Kft-qftirqi o^iftdHTqift^ q^qi” 13 qiqfft qq t fqr q^qTqmqqqt' ft qr®ft 
qq fftqqqT ftq^K-n qtqq qftt' ti ^qfftft' ^ qq ft ftt d^Rd ft qqft t-“qqnf qrsqrqf qT 

?qftrftqftqT:” ,4 i 3Rq qft ft qqq ft fqft^q qftf qft ftt to qqftqiqft qrqirqqr qq qft qftfft qqqq ftft t, qq 
qqqftft ii fftt ft i?ft ft qft qft qftfq ftft ft, ftft ■giq uiq fftq; qft qqsq qr ^qfq ft qft qqffft qq qq ft ft 3ftqr 
qftf ft qtjF qq qq qft fftifft qq ft qft qqftfi ^ftt qrq qq q^qqqfqq qftqqr w^q qqq qq to ft qrqq 
qiqq qft qftfft ftft ft fftft ftqiqnqT qiqqqftz qrft fti ftqiqnftf ft qq ft qqftq fftq ft qqfq; fftq fti 
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tottor? Hd'Jift'i *to1to TOf totto tott TOrofro TOrot t str TO>?t t-“ iMf-^iRch ttth i <h i^jd+<$ ?^<Pci m ft hi' RRTcrof Rrof? 
TO *|o?:" TOTOTOT “ ydld^l^froff dl<tl ^TOPd: Tfl«7: cRJ^TT TOT^ RT RT to®? ^Rqf:, TO®?TOR44 HI U M+:, ?f? *TOfR 

l^TOTO TO^TOt TORRTTf *TOf?: ?T^:I” 15 TOf ?TO TOTOR f *TOfR TOT TOTO; ^|<u| k 771 ^ f ^ Sllf l PsRI ?ff TORJ tl 

“ ^hPcI ^hli o^HPtd ?f? *TOf4: ” ?7T o^OhPtI TO? 37T#TO "t TTOfR TOR 37 ^ 040 ^+ to®? fjf t^fq -|| ^771577 - 4 ' ^7337 73 ^' -q^ 
TO>f 'STtTPTcTT TOR 37TTOR 3TTO:<*><u| ff y=bPld 37«fTOTcf dMd? TOT®?f’ TOR TOTO? t, TOf 3-cr7KU||cji|c()' ?f £777 fc(Tcj(u?d tfTOR 77TR4 
3TRTT tl 37TTOT4 Md^Prl TOf 3RJ77R TOTOfz t fTOTOTOR ^T t *TOfRI Rt?ft TOR TOT?RT f % TO^? TOf ?f TO f- 

□ ftfarf □ 37*f TOTl FJTO? TOMTOM 

*TOf4 TOT TOT®? TOR ftfaxf TOR7TOT tl TO? Wt3 TO TOTO^T f 3fk 374 4f*T TORRcff tl ?77 TO? *TOfR ||37T TOTOTO 3^7 
FTrf? f37T TOTOI?I Rt?ff ^ ^>?TOT t % fProff (P^TOlPO TOf 7TTOfTO-fTOTOfTO 4 TOTOT TOT®? *TOfR TOT?TOTt t Sfk TOt TOf 
3T5TOH TOT TO *TOf? WTZ TOTO TOR? TOf 37«f TOTf TOTS TORTOT tl TO Wfe TO TOTfTOTO i TOf TOT®? f 7 ^ 7 ^ 374 TOTf TORTORcff 
TORft tl tTOTOTOf TO RHTOT t fTOT TOR? ?f TOft 371TO 4 Wl? 3ff7 «4 r TO 4?T tl Wfe 3tT %TOfR TOf ?7T TOlfTOTO 4 TO7R?TT 
TOT 77TORTT t— 


arf^oyPcH 

I 


1 

*to1r 


wte 

I 

■snfrfr 

■TOTTOTT 

TOT 

gfd’TT 

TOfa 

TOTOJ 

3T m 
fror 


¥?TO 

mk 

TOTT 

TOT 

TOT8J 

s^i 

m 

3Tfror 


^Tt?ft ^ TOJTTK TOTfe k TOJ^f TOT 3Tl^lP<d TTOTT tl TOTOTS ^ ktTO TO? atl 3f4 3TfkTOTO TOT t T?t tl TOff 

3tr 3 t 4 ttkf to t fro^TOT ?t wfe ti totTs ^ totot to^ TOf tort fq; ^ 

“3PT-3)oi|c7riTP^o!JTO[i|l TOlrT: FFfe |frT TOJrTTI 16 
^It^ TOTORT TiTOFIT ScriTOTO y*pHTdl:ll” 

3T?rfcT ttoTs ttto TOTfror fro t, f^rk to TOf? fro to? Trrot ti fro TOf ^fa 1 to 3tttot to fro TOf TOrffroro 
^ TO? k ?fro ti "5TTO -|fe k fro TOf TOfffroro toto ? ?fror TOpf fro ^f f?r§k tro ti “tf" toto ?f ^ sfcn 
^ TOT t TOT fkfros 3TOTf? TO?f tf TO?f tl TO? 37^4? ?f RTOfe tl TOf 37T^Tf? TOfTOT ^ TOJTsf TOTTcff t, TO? fTOTOf TO? 
TOT TORT ^ TOT f TO tfTOT fTOTO ^ TOT t ?f?f tl ?f TO? fTOTO TOTTO, fTOTOT, TOT TOT fro: ^T ^TT ?fi ?TO 37T^Tf? TOf ?f 
TOTf? TOT?t tl TOTOTS TOl fTOTO y^Kjcl TOT7TOT t TO? ’'jyf sldl t, TOffTO TOTO sldl ^1 TOTOfz ^ ?7T TOfTT TOTfTO fTOTO TO?f TOTTOT TOTOt 
^ TOT? TOf?T TOT fTOTO TOff TOfeTO? fTOTOfTOTT37f TOif TOTTOf TOT TOTOT77 TO7TOT tl FT ^TfeTO? fTOTOfTOTOTSlf TOf ?f 3Tsf-fTO7TOR TOT 
^TOfro-fTOTTOR TOT?t t f^t t “ *TOTOTO:” TO7?T tl “TO?" TOT?ffTOTO TOR fTOTOTO t TOTOfTO Wfe TOTOTtcTTO TOTTI 
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Rt ^XT RTRR Rlt % “XRXfe Rt 4 RT^ ftcR t" ^iPlRi RfRR R# RTR4l ^iRlR RK Rft f4R A 
HHRiX 3Xf4R tTTr 4 tl ^RRt 3P]XTTX "RiHIRR” 44 RTr 4 Rt <J-^RU| Rt XXRR 4t-4t r 4 RT^RTfR XTXRT4 4 RRXR 44 
t 4 RXt 4 4 Xj4 Rt 4 Rt RTR XTRT: TC 4 Rt 4 t-tRTRTXRf RXT fTT RT RXfRT t 14 tRTfRRX f44 RT®T RTf X# t 
RR RT®R R4 RfRRX RT®?; Rft »4 r< 1 RiT-tRdt *r 14 tl IXT «Rf4 Rt £TXT 4t °4 r 4RT t, r 4 7TR? RTf4 t Rt RXTfR RXT 4 r 
RT 4t f4cR 4cTT tl 44 "4" q=(T RR t fRXf4 3 t4rX r 4 t 44 X?4t PHdRTT TJRX RR RXT 4 4 r RXTT4 fl Rf XTRXTR RXT 
4t 4 r 4ttt t Rf rrT 4 r 4 t RRtfRx 4 3 x4rx ti fxfTRR t^xr it tit q=fx<R rxt sxtrtt “rt®” 4t rxrrr ti "rx^” 4 

XRT4 tl 4 rx RXT 4t RXfRT t fRT RTR RT *Rf4 4 3XpRXR*R XRTtR t Rt RRT«t RXT RTRRX tl TR>t<iRIRl XRXtR Rlt 3XRRRTf4T 
RTRt t fRXT4 hIhKTRi XXfRR Rft* tl 41 hi4R TRlfe RT 7TRTT ^TRTT RTRt fir 4 R?4' Rt 7TR4 t~ 

□ RRT XRXtR 3Tf4oRRTT 4 rXT 3x4 RTt TTcftfcT RTTTRT t? 

□ RRT Tr4r fRRT 3Xf4RRTT ^ 3x4 RXt RcftfR RTTTRT t? 
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HISTORY : EPICS AND PURANAS 


G.U. Thite 

The epics and Puranas form a distinct genre of literature in Sanskrit. Out of the two archaic epics, the 
Ramayana is often referred to as Adikavya i.e., the first poetry. Valmimi, its author is called Adikavi i.e. The first 
poet. These words clearly indicate that even traditionally Ramayana is accepted as a poetic work and not claimed 
to be a historical work. The case of Mahabharata, however, is different. It is claimed to be Itihasa i.e. history. 
In the Mahabharata itself there is a verse which indicates the Mahabharata to be a history. While praising the 
importance of the Mahabharata it is said, one should use Itihasa and Purana texts as complementary to the Veda 
and complete the Veda with it. The Veda itself is afraid of a person with little knowledge (itihasapuranabhyam 
vedam samupabrmhayet/ bibhetyalpas'rutad vedo mamayam praharisyati ) (Mbh.I.1.204). It should be remembered 
here that these lines need not be taken literally. These lines are not meant in order to make any statement about 
interpretation of Veda as is generally believed but rather to glorify the text like Mahabharata by connecting it with 
the Veda. If we really use the Mahabharata in order to understand Veda, it will result into anachronism, first, 
because Veda is more ancient than the epics and second, because the authors of epic literature were too poor 
scholars of Veda to help us in understanding Veda. The claim of Mahabharata as an Itihasa is, however, noteworthy. 

One of the schools of Vedic interpretation mentioned in the Nirukta was that of Aitihasikas, while another 
one represented by the Nirukta was called that of Nairuktas. According to the Aitihasikas Vrtra was an Asura, 
son of Tvastr and according to the Nairuktas, Vrtra stood for a cloud. Among the western interpreters of the 
Rgveda, Ludwig can be called an Aitihasika. He however, did not get any followers. In the Amarakos'a we get 
a definition of Purana in the following verse : sargasca pratisargs'ca vamsa manvantarani ca/vams'yanuaritam 
caiva puranam pahcalaksanam//. From this verse we come to know that a Purana-text has the characteristics 
namely creation, dissolution, re-creation, divine genealogies, ages of Manus and genealogies of kings. A.D. 
Pusalkar has expressed that none of the existing Puranas is in complete agreement with this definition-“Some 
contain much more than these while others scarcely touch these and deal with other topics. It is further found 
that pahcalaksana occupies but an insignificant part (about 1.40) of the extant Puranas.” ( Studies in the epics and 
Puranas, Bombay, 1955, p. XIV). A larger portion of the Puranas deals with semi-religious material. 

It may be noted that although traditionally Mahabharata as well as all the Puranas are ascribed to only one 
author namely Vyasa, it will be better to ascribe all this literature to the Suta-tradtion. The Sutas who formed a 
mixed class were bards in general. They had a floating stock of religious literature called the Puranas. Much of 
this material was handed down from one generation to the other through oral tradition. It may be remarked that 
bards were popular narrators of stories. As in modern days the popular orators are not grammarians, scholars, 
scientists or historians, in the same way these Sutas or bards were not scholars of any subject, even from the 
ancient point of view about scholarship. The language and style of the Epics and Puranas is not very scholarly 
nor the contents of them are reliable. 

F.E. Pargiter has written an article on “Ancient Indian Geneologies and Chronology” in the Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, Jan. 1910, p.1-50 where he has called the information on the genealogies in the epics and 
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Puranas to be “quasi-historical” (p. 2). He has further said there that were two classes of celebrated men in ancient 
India viz. Kings and Rsis. A king’s life was conditioned by his family, his capital and his territories. On the other 
hand the life of a Rsi had no such limitations. He might have studied at a particular place; but later on joined 
a king of another particular place. The king belonged to certain dynasties and preserved the memories of their 
ancestors. The Rsis had no such succession, though a patronymic or gotra name was remembered in most 
families. With kings, dynasties were their identities, with Rsis sacred lore formed their identity. Therefore in the 
case of kings, genealogies are found in detail; but Brahmanical genealogies are hardly mentioned. The Puranas 
mention the genealogies of kings but not those of the Rsis. The three main royal dynasties were the Solar, Lunar 
and Yadava dynasties and they have more than fifty well remembered generations. But this was not the case of 
Rsis. The longest Rsi-genealogy consists of five to six generations viz. that of Vasistha. Thus the genealogy of 
Vasistha consists of the following members : Vasistha, Sakti, Parasara, Krsna Dvaipayana Vyasa, Suka Aruneya 
and his sons. (Mbh 1.117.6757-60). Even in this list the name Vasistha is probably a gotra name. The most copius 
list of Bramana families of common origin is that of the sons and descendants of Visvamitra (see e.g. Mbh XII. 
49.1771-2; Bhagavata Purana IX. 16.28-37 etc.) and the longest line of Brahmanical descent is the one attributed 
to Vltahavya the Haihaya (Mbh XIII, 30.1997-2005). Both of them were Ksatriyas by birth and had become 
Brahmanas later on. The court-bards (sutas) mention only royal genealogies because they were associated with 
these royal families. They also added stories and discourses of these lists. The knowers of the royal geneology 
were called puranajna, pauranika, vamsa-vid, vamsa-purana-jna etc. They did not always have first hand knowledge. 
They got a lot of information through oral popular traditions. That is why many times we find the expressions 
like iti anusus'rumah, iti srutam, udahararanti etc. (Pargiter, Op. Cit. p. 4-5). 

According to Pargiter the genealogies and the incidental stories should not be considered as legends or fables 
but contain genuine historical tradition. From these lists we come to know ancient India from a Ksatriya standpoint. 
He further remarks that in Babylonia and Egypt permanent records were made in inscription and on clay tablets. 
“In ancient India as far as we know there was no such method of perpetuation and ancient deeds could be handed 
down only by memory. We have the results in the Epics and Puranas..” (p. 5). 

Pargiter has also pointed out the limitations of the genealogies mentioned in the Epics and Puranas. He 
accepts that precision cannot be expected in the genealogical details. Even though the lists are given “at length” 
and “in correct succession” ( vistarena ) and anupurvena yet they are not complete and that only the names of the 
famous kings are given. The lists are not exhaustive. Thus some lists omit even well-known kings. Thus in the 
lists of Solar dynasty, Agni and Padma Puranas omit Sudas, while Bhagavata and Kurma Puranas omit 
Ambarisa. Sometimes little-known names are supplied by some Puranas. Thus in the same dynasty, Kurma, Linga, 
Matsya and Padma insert Pramoda between Drdhasva and Haryasva. Sometimes the names which are obviously 
or probably patronymics, also occur in these lists. Thus in the Yadava dynasty, Satvat and his son Satvata are 
given by the Garuda, Liiiga and Vayu but the other Puranas omit one or the other of these names (p. 7). 

As far as the length of the genealogies is considered, we notice that the Solar dynasty contains the largest 
number of kings. It has 93 names. The Yadava line of Western India has 62 names and the Lunar or Paurava line 
has about 50 names. Pargiter has tried to explain the largest number of Solar dynasty on the basis of Aryan 
Invasion theory. According to him the northern part of India was India was invaded by foreigners and was 
comparatively less safe. The Solar dynasty had to suffer less from the attack of the foreigners because it was 
ruling in the eastern part of India and therefore was more safe and secure in comparison to the northern and 
western kings (p. 9-11). Further other dynasties were not so great and important continuously as the Solar dynasty 
and lists of these dynasties were not handed down with the same respect and completeness (p. 11). 

Pargiter further stresses the importance of synchronisms in connection with the ancient genealogies. It is 
only by co-ordinating these genealogies that we can have some chronological records (p. 12). Pargiter has divided 
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passages connecting different kings and Rsis into four broad classes : 1. allusions in the course of a genealogy, 
2. incidental allusions elsewhere, 3) primarily Ksatriya stories and 4) primarily Brahmanical stories. According 
to him the first class contain genuine details and are most trustworthy. Passages of the second type are trustworthy 
when they are brief, simple and natural. The third types of passages contain exaggerations. An example of this 
type is the long fight between Bhlsma and Rama Jamadagnya (Mbh V. 179). This story is anachronistic because 
Rama Jamadagnya belong to a period many centuries before Bhlsma. Such stories are not useful for history. The 
fourth type of stories (viz. brahmanical) often contain absurdities and anachronisms. In studying all this material 
discrimination is very much necessary (p. 12-13). 

While reading the patronymics we have to be careful in understanding that they do not always indicate the 
relation of father and son, but often designate a descendant. Thus the words Yadava, Bharata, Atreya, Bhargava, 
etc. do not necessarily mean son of Yadu, son of Bharata, son of Atri or son of Bhrgu but rather a descendent 
of Yadu, etc. Visvamitra is called Kaus'ika (Mbh 1.175.6695) after his grandfather : Rama Dasarathi is called 
Raghava (Mbh. III. 277.16030) after his great grandfather; Krsna is called Madhava, Satvata, Varsneya or 
Das'arha (Mbh 1.222.8078; 223.8083-84; V.71.2581) after a distant ancestor and Sauri (Mbh. 1.221.7989) after a 
nearer ancestor. On the other hand a simple name does not always refer to the forefather but is also applied to 
his descendants. Thus the name Vasistha or Kas'yapa refers to a long succession of members of the Vasistha family 
or Kas'yapa family. Thus Vasistha occurs with Trisariku, with Sagara, with Kalmasapada and with Das'aratha. It 
seems that these were the names of family priests. Similar remarks can be made in connection with priests like 
Bharadvaja, Kanva, Gotama, Bhrgu, Atri, etc. who are mentioned at different periods. This confusion leads us to 
the conclusion that these names should be taken as Gotra-names rather than the names of the individuals. The 
rivalry between Vis'vamitra and Vasistha perpetuated among their descendants also. The individual Vasisthas and 
Visvamitras will have to be decided on the basis of the royal genealogies connected with them. 

It also happens in connection with the Ksatriyas that the same name was borne by different individuals. Thus 
there were many persons named Dhrtarastra, Janamejaya, Brahmadatta, Bhlsma, Bhima, Lava, Kusa, etc. Similarly 
there were two Rksas and two Pariksits, etc. (p. 14-15). 

All the lines of Ksatriyas start with Manu Vaivasvata. The Solar and Videha lines start from his son Iksvaku, 
the Vis'ala dynasty from his son Dista or Nedistha and all the remaining ones from his daughter lla’s son 
Pururavas. Pururavas line was Ayus, Nahusa Yayati and Yayati’s five sons Yadu, Turvasa. Druhu, Anu and Puru 
(P-16). 

Pargiter has written a book entitled Ancient Indian Historical tradition, London, 1922 where he has exclusively 
dealt with the subject history of ancient India with the help of Vedic and more particularly epic and Puranic 
literature. Some of his important observations are as follows : The Vedic literature even though more carefully 
preserved than the epic and Puranic literature is less useful for studies on history than epics and Puranas because 
it is mainly composed by Brahmanas who had no historical sense. The epics and Puranas contain genealogies of 
kings and these genealogies are useful as the basis for the historical investigations. They also supply the best 
chronological clue (p. 10-11). But the Epic and Puranic tradition belonging to Sutas or Bards also at times went 
into the types of the Brahmanas. Consequently “the more brahmanical statement is, the later or less trustworthy 
it is” (p. 13). 

The duty of the Sutas was to preserve the genealogies of Gods, Rsis, kings and great men (see Vayupurana 
1.31-32 : 


svadharma eva surasya sadbhir drstah puratanaih/ 
devatanam rsinam ca rdjnam camitratejasam/ 
amsanam dharanam karyam s'rutdnam ca mahatmanam/ 
itihasapuranesu dista ye brahmavedibhih// (cp. Padmapurana 1.27-28). 
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Pargiter further says that Sutas were not always to be understood as a castes (sons of Ksatriya father and 
Brahmana mother), but rather bards in general (p.16-17). 

It may, however, be added that whether Sutas and Brahmanas whosoever may be the authors of the epics 
and Puranas both of them were persons of little education and knowledge. Nowhere in the epics and Puranas we 
meet with any scholarly treatment of any subject. Even in the field of history the epics and Puranas should not 
be accepted as a very reliable source even though many times we do not have any other source for understanding 
the history. 

The word History in its most common use refers to the Political History. But the other aspects of the History 
are of no less importance. The life of ordinary men with all its details is an important subject to be studied under 
History. The epics and Puranas are very rich sources of knowledge as far as the History of Indian society and 
culture are concerned. They are really encyclopedias as it were for the study of these subjects. In connection with 
the Mahabharata it is rightly said that Vyasocchistam jagat sarvam. This line implies that all the aspects of 
life have been touched by Vyasa in the Mahabharata. Similarly another verse implies the same meaning. 
It reads- 

dharme carthe ca kame ca mokse ca bharatarsabha/ yadihasti tadanyatra yannehasti na ca tat kvacit// 

The four human aims (Purusarthas) viz. Dharam (religion), Artha (finance), Kama (enjoyment) and Moksa 
(salvation) are all dealt with in the Mahabharata according to this verse. The Puranas contain a lot of information 
on the religious and social aspects of the Indian culture. Some Puranas like Agni and Visnudharmottara contain 
chapters on various arts and crafts and are encyclopedic in their nature in the true sense. All this information is 
definitely very useful in reconstructing the cultural history of India. Thus the utility and importance of the Epics 
and Puranas for the social and cultural history of India is beyond any doubt. D.R. Patil wrote Cultural History 
from the Vayupurana, Pune, 1946 and several other Puranas have also been studied by other authors for the sake 
of cultural history of Ancient India. 

P.C. Dharma has written numerous articles on the social history on the basis of the Ramayana. Thus in the 
article “Social life in the Ramayana”, the Author has dealt with the food, drink, toilet, clothing and common 
recreations on the basis of the Ramayana ( QJMS, XXVIII, p.1-19,73-88). Similarly some other articles entitled 
“Women during the Ram., period ( SIH, XVII, p. 1-23), “Some customs and beliefs from the Ram.” (£0,II.p.ll2- 
124, 152-163), “Occupations and Professions as seen in the Ram. ( ABOR1 , XIX, p.127-146), “Musical culture in 
the Ramayana” ( IC, IV. p.445-454) also deal with the cultural history on the basis of the Ramayana. 

There are similar studies on the Mahabharata also. N.K. Sidhanta has made a comparative study of the 
Sanskrit and European epics (London, 1929). He has taken eleventh century B.C. as the approximate period of 
the Bharata war. In two Chapters of this book he deals with the Society in the heroic Age in India in which the 
following points are considered : Kinship and social classes, war and trade, women and family, food etc., 
government and international relations etc. In his work “Politics and Political ideas of the Mahabharata” R.C. 
Banerji deals with the general political condition of India, constitution of various types and the general state of 
Indian Politics in those days as seen from the Mahabharata (IHQ, I, p.94-99, 323-330,489-500). 

Numerous scholars have written on the chronology of the Bharata war. The orthodox view holds the Bharata 
war to have taken place about 5000 years ago. On the basis of the historical works, astronomy etc. D.S. Trivedi 
supports this view ( JIH , XVI. iii, Kane Festschrift, p. 515-525). A.C. Sengupta maintains 2449 B.C. to be the date 
of the Bharata war on the basis of astrological references (JRASBL. Ill, Sc and C.V, p. 26-29). Deb assigns the 
Bharata war to 1400 B.C. after considering the astronomical data from Aryabhatta and Varahamihira and astronomical 
observations in the Puranas ( JASB, XXI. p.211-220). According to S.S. Karandikar the Bharata war started on the 
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first day of the Margaslrsa and the year was 1931 B.C. ( Proceedings of the All India Oriental Conference, 
XII, ii, p 472-480). According to V.B. Athavle the decision of the date of the Bharata war should be taken on 
the basis of three criteria :-i) two eclipses solar and lunar, occuring after an interval of thirteen days and visible 
in October (As'vina and Karttika). ii) a comet in Pusya visible in the same month and iii) Jupiter and Saturn 
staying in Vis'akha for one year. On the basis of these astronomical details he concludes that the war can be placed 
in 3015 B.C. H.C. Seth brings down the date of the Bharata war to the sixth century B.C. when the Brahmana- 
literature was being developed. He further says that Cyrus may be the Kuru prince. Duryodhana and the battle 
which Cyrus fought against the Indians and his defeat formed the nucleus around which the Mahabharata grew 
up (Date of the Bharata Battle, PO, VIII. p. 111-121; “Cyrus the Great and the battle of the Mbh” NUJ, No. 6. 
p. 31-40). For the details in this paragraph see A.D. Pusalkar, Studies in the Epics and Puranas, Mumbai, 1955, 

p. 122). 

It will be clear from the above given summaries of the view of various scholars regarding the date of the 
Mahabharata that the astronomical evidences quoted by different scholars are also a very weak evidence to prove 
the date of the Bharata war and that of Mahabharata. The reason is that the astronomical evidences are also very 
vague in the Mahabharata. Although Astronomy is a very perfect science unless the evidence is unambiguous 
nothing can be proved definitely. The interpretation of the vague astronomical evidences thus becomes very 
subjective and no conclusions can be obtained from the discussions on such evidences. 

In many epics and Puranas we get references to kings and personalities performing many sacrifices (yajhas). 
Among these sacrifices again the mention of Asvamedha sacrifice is very prominent. The As'vamedha sacrifice 
is so prestigious that it is mentioned more frequently than any other Vedic sacrifice. Even in many inscriptions, 
coins and copper plates we get references to the performance of Vedic sacrifices of some kings and there also 
As'vamedha gets a prominent place. The Historians give a great importance to the inscriptions, coins, copper plates 
and accept them as very trustworthy evidences. It is however necessary to be noted that the authors of the epics 
and Puranas as well as those of inscriptions etc. do not have any information about Vedic ritual in general and 
Asvamedha in particular. They have only a third or fourth hand information about the Vedic ritual. In their 
enthusiasm of praising the king in the context, they say that a particular king performed many Vedic rituals 
including Asvamedha. This is quite possibly a part of the praise or the advertisement of a king but in practice 
there are many technical difficulties in accepting these descriptions literally. A few basic facts are necessary to 
be noted down in connection with the Vedic ritual. The first and foremost fact is that a Vedic sacrifice can be 
performed only by a married man with his wife alive and present at the time of performance of the ritual. 
Moreover only the men belonging to the first three upper classes could perform the ritual. A sacrifice named 
As'vamedha could be done by a great Ksatriya king only. This king should have at least four wives who have to 
take active part in the Asvamedha performance. The As'vamedha sacrifice contains some extremely obscene rites 
(e.g. intercourse of the killed horse and the chief queen). The total time required for the Asvamedha-sacrifice is 
approximately thirteen months. A king busy with his administrative work and enjoyments can find it difficult to 
spend so much time in the performance of this ritual. All these facts make it practically impossible to perform 
an Asvamedha strictly in accordance with the detailed descriptions of this sacrifice in the Vedic literature. The 
references to the performance of the As'vamedha cannot be taken, therefore, to be historically reliable. In these 
cases there are two possibilities. First the Asvamedha sacrifice was not performed by a king at all and only 
advertisement of its performance was made by the bards; or it might have been only symbolically performed, just 
to get the credit of the performance without any real performance. 

Let us take the example of the Asvamedha sacrifice by Rama in the Ramayana. Rama had abandoned Slta 
before the performance of this sacrifice. So, a golden image of Slta was present at the time of the sacrifice 
(Valmlki Ramayana VII. 91.258 : kahcanim mama patnim ca dlksayam jhamsca karmani/ agrato bharatah krtva 
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gacchatvagre mahayasah//). In the Vedic ritual there is no provision of golden image of the wife. The reference 
to the golden image by Valmlki or Bhavabhuti is interesting from the point of view of poetry or that of the love 
of Rama for Sita, but from the ritual point of view it is of no use. Moreover Rama is very famous for his 
monogamy. As'vamedha requires four wives (see e.g., Satapatha-Brahmana XIII.4.1.12). The reference to the 
Asvamedha of Rama, is therefore, not authentic. 

There are some reference to the As'vamedha performed by Paras'urama in the Ramayna as well as the 
Mahabharata (see e.g. VR 1.75.5; Mbh III.275.69). He is also said to have performed Vajapeya and one-hundred 
As'vamedha. Here a question may be asked. How Indra did not create any difficulty in the hundredth sacrifice 
as he did in the case of Dilap? (see Raghuvamsa II. 39). Moreover, even after performing one hundred Asvamedha 
how Paras'urama did not become Indra? Now, an As'vamedha sacrifice is to be perfermed by a Ksatriya king (see 
Baudha. S.S. 15.1), Paras'urama being a Brahmana was not authoriozed to perform even one As'vamedha sacrifice. 
Again Paras'urama, one of the seven Ciranjlvins was an unmarried man and was not thus authorized to perform 
any Vedic ritual. So the references to his performance of Vedic sacrifices are completely fictitious. Similarly 
Asvatthaman who is also one of the Ciranjlvins and an unmarried man in the Mahabharata is described as one 
who has performed many sacrifices (X. 9.37). This reference is also not trustworthy. 

In connection with As'vamedha sacrifice it has been clearly stated in the ritual texts (e.g. SB XIII. 5.2.19, 
Baudha S.S. 15.30, APSS XX.18.11 etc.) that no omentum of the horse is to be offered. In Mahabharata (XIV. 
93.3 ff) and Ramayana (I. 14.36-37) there is a reference to the omentum-offering of horse. This again indicates 
that the authors of the epics had no knowledge about Vedic ritual. In Mahabharata ( tanyagnau juhuyur dhlrah 
samastah sodasartvijah... XIV. 93.3 ff; cp. Ramayana I. 14.38) it is said that sixteen priests offered the limbs of 
animals in fire. According to Vedic ritual texts (see e.g. APSS VII.25.8) it is not the sixteen priests but the 
Adhvaryu who offers the limbs of an animal in the sacrifice. In the As'vamedha sacrifice performed by Uparicara 
it is said that no animal was killed. (Mbh. XII, 323.10). Really speaking in the Asvamedha, in addition to a horse 
many other animal are also killed. 

A performer of the Vedic sacrifice is expected to have defectless body. Katyayanasrautasutra 1.1.5 clearly 
prohibits men who are devoid of any limb from the performance of any Vedic ritual. Karka, a commentator on 
this text explains this rule by saying that a blind, lame, deaf or dumb cannot perform Vedic ritual. According to 
Mahabharata 1.106.5 Dhrtarastra performed an As'vamedha after Pandu’s victory over the kings. Dhrtarastra was 
blind, therefore he was not authorized to perform any Vedic sacrifice. Moreover, he himself had not defeated the 
other kings. So, again he was disqualified for the performance of Asvamedha. 

In Mbh 11.12.14 we read about sprinling of water (abhiseka) at the end of the Rajasuya sacrifice. Actually 
this rite is performed not at the end, but rather during the performance of the Rajasuya. In Mbh V. 139.14 Kama 
says that he performed many Soma sacrifices. Since Kama was considered to be a Suta, he could not perform 
any Vedic ritual and this reference is therefore incorrect. In the context of the Sarpasattra of Janamejaya, there 
is a reference to giving gifts (daksina-s) (Mbh. 1.33.25). Actually in a Sattra no gifts are given as per rules of the 
Vedic ritual (see e.g. Satya. SS XVI.3.18-19). More over a Sattra can be performed only by Brahmin-sacrificers 
(see Satya SS XV.I. 20). Janamejaya, a Ksatriya, could not perform a Sattra. 

All these reference prove that epic literature contains many wrong reference to the Vedic ritual and therefore 
cannot be used with reliability for understanding the history of Vedic religion. At the end of this small statement 
about the History and Epics and Puranas some observations can be made. The main observation is that Epics and 
Puranas form a very popular type of literature composed by the little-knowing people for the sake of an audience 
which is also little-knowing one. Although its popularity is unquestionable, its reliability is doubtful. Although this 
literature is very vast, the treatment of the contents in it is prescientific. It is characterized by loose language and 
style, repetitions, scatteredness, and orality. This literature is encyclopedic but the main subject matter of it is 
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narration of ancient stories. There is ample scope for difference of opinion regarding the historical elements in 
them. An orthodox, believing man will take all the stories to be historical, while a heterodox, unbelieving man 
will consider all the material there to be trashy. 

As far as the social customs, religious ideas, moral and ethical values are considered this literature can be 
fruitfully used. For the sake of literary, social, cultural, religious and philosophical history this literature is of some 
value. But as far as the political history is concerned, it will be risky to draw any definitive conclusions on the 
basis of this literature. The same is true in connection with the chronology or fixing of dates. That is why the 
writings on political history as well as chronology contain a lot difference of opinion among scholars. In short 
any attempt towards the construction of history on the basis of epics and Puranas should be done with great care. 
In spite of all the care, the conclusions based on epics and Puranas remain tentative only. While using the material 
from epics and Puranas, it is necessary to use discrimination every where. For understanding Veda and Vedic 
ritual, the epics and Puranas are the least authoritative or the least useful texts. 
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VYASA AND THE RENAISSANCE 
(The Mahabharata Project) 

Dr. (Smt.) Meera Chakravorty 

Renaissance is not planned, it happens. In the time of the Mahabharata (Mbh), a galaxy of meritorious 
personalities, their thoughts and actions gave rise to such doctrines, notions and practices which were marvellous. 
It created a renaissance that directly and indirectly influenced people, their lives, literary genres, and their 
consciousness over the years since Mbh has come to existence. This is indeed a noteworthy contribution by the 
author of the Mbh, Vyasa, who could envisage the significance of what was happening and epitomized the brilliant 
dimensions that emerged then, for the generations that were to come and reflect. It was indeed an age of a 
renaissance. Vyasa was the witness to this renaissance, hence, his Mbh becomes a landmark in the history of 
human civilization. Through a few sketches of extra-ordinary personalities, an attempt to bring home the point 
is made. 

Mahabharata is not only a history of early India, an epic, but also an era of renaissance, and Vyasa is the 
pivotal point of this renaissance. He had aimed for a nation that would be guided by the inspired and righteous 
persons, hence the clarion call in— "na manusat hi sresthataram kihcit'. That, the human being is the measure of 
all that happens has not only emerged from his ideology but also has profoundly been demonstrated in many 
situations and contexts showing how time and place can be transcended when one sees the world as an interplay 
of different identities each playing a unique character. This is one of the most fundamental contribution of Vyasa 
that he had rendered a profound historical consciousness to the world through the epic. Different prominent 
characters appear to be there in their own rights as talented creative personalities mould human life itself. They 
are often depicted as experts bringing utmost glory to the different areas of discipline, from practice of arms to 
contributing to art, architecture, literature etc. The epic has especially provided the ethical and intellectual foundations 
for an emerging nation that ought to possess rationality and human values. 

Vyasa was responsible for the renaissance the impact of which would be evident in the societies that 
followed. He prepared people for such excellences which would be required for building a nation. There are many 
examples to justify this argument. One of them may refer to a context in the Vanaparva. Yudhisthira s brothers 
were lying dead near the water resort, belonging to the jurisdiction of a Yaksa. The Yaksa had asked them to drink 
water only after they had answered his questions which they did not obey. Yudhisthira seeing them dead lamented 
yet waited patiently to answer him. Through this context of Yaksaprasna, Vyasa has especially brought out the 
ideology and conviction that he determinately stood for i.e. The essence of humanity. To the question of Yaksa 
regarding the real Brahmin, Yudhisthira replied, neither the family, nor the study of the Vedas, neither following 
the teacher for the said study nor any other reason but his character and excellent merits make him a real 

Brahmin. karanam hi dvijatve ca vrttameva na samsayah... and again caturvedo’pi durvrttah sa sudrat atiricyate 

(3.209.46). Through the conversation between Bhrgu and Bharadvaja in the Santiparva, Vyasa has made it more 
clear and downright practical. Bharadvaja mentioned that a person with merits such as tyaga, titiksd, samadrst 
i, daya, dana, adroha make a good human being. 
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This is significant because the question of an awakened nation can only be approached from the excellence 
of it’s national character. Vyasa’s wisdom brings in the important insight that the conditions under which human 
beings act and behave, produce the responsibilities which determine the destiny of people. It also effects the 
foundation of a definite kind of culture and their transmission to the descendents of the further generations. These 
were not just ideological claims that one could afford to be skeptical of. They were practised and followed in 
many social and culture interactions in everyday life in the society as evidenced from the epic. For instance, at 
a point in the history of the then ruling dynasty, a situation had developed which would have led to a crisis in 
the absence of an heir to the throne. Because of the untimely death of kings Citrangada and Vicitravlrya, the queen 
mother Satyavatl was confused and frightened about what will happen in future. She felt as if a terror is 
destabilizing her and pleaded to Bhlsma for progeny (1.103.10-11). But knowing him well and convinced that 
Bhlsma will not oblige her by transgressing his vow, the intelligent queen remembered immediately her son Vyasa 
who has on an earlier occasion promised to respond to her call whenever she required.... smrto ham darsayisyami 
krtyesviti ca so ’ bravit (1.105.18). Taking Bhlsma into confidence Satyavatl that the great intellectual editor of 
the Vedas was no stranger but her son. Bhlsma though surprised, gladly accepted the queen s proposition to invite 
him to be the progenitor of the future kings of the Kuru dynasty. This is to bring home the point that Bhlsma 
had already heard of this genius who commanded respect because he was the person with all excellent merits. 
Speaking very high of Vyasa, Bhlsma gladly consented to Satyavatl’s suggestion.... maharseh klrtane tasya Bhismah 
prahjalirabravit (1.105.20). 

For the visionary Vyasa this context had implications which were consequential. By agreeing to Satyavatl’s 
proposal, he was taking decisions about the further course of a nation that was to emerge in due course. The nation 
for him was not just a doctrine or principle or a mere argument or even an ‘ism’, it was equated with a feeling 
of belongingness, an identification that served the individual and the collective needs for excellences like daya, 
dana, tydga and so on. However, Vyasa knew that to be governed by such principles would cost high. He, 
therefore, had advised Satyavatl accordingly. He had the foresight that the nation is also a cultural community 
since the personality of a nation is expressed through the cultural values inherited by people from generations. 
Today, we can stand on a much steadier ground because the formation of this ground has been laid strongly by 
the human history inspired by a community of characters by Vyasa. 

What is important to note is that Vyasa’s process of integrating the whole nation, the Bharatavarsa, was a 
critical ingredient in the development of an historical consciousness. Through his narrative and the delineations 
of various characters and their situations in locating this consciousness, the concept and the characteristics are 
communicated very effectively through a historical framework. This concern has reached beyond the boundaries 
of Bharatavarsa and has been accepted, adopted and adapted by people of other nations helping them in their 
regeneration. In countries like Thailand, Indonesia, Java etc. diverse adaptations are visible. Peter Brook on the 
other hand, goes beyond one location concept and brings in actors from various counties who without any historic 
antagonism contributes to a further development of this consciousness crucial for re-energising the emerging 
generations. Insight into Vyasa’s perspective not only makes it impossible to deny merely the individualistic way 
of understanding the importance of this vision, but also makes impossible the far more dangerous misuse of the 
same. To illustrate this we have to note that we come across the collective considerations expressed by Bhlsma 
after gratefully acknowledging Vyasa’s significant step towards attempting to save the Bharatavams'a. Bhlsma says 
that it had been finally possible to initiate such an action in which he himself, mother Satyavatl and the great 
Vyasa had a responsible participation... maya ca satyavatya ca krisnena ca mahatmana. The cultural transformation 
which Vyasa had tried to bring in through many individuals aiming at transformation in consciousness of people 
in the long run was most important. It’s direct and indirect effects were immense. It was his perception that only 
an integration of the families of the Kurus and Pandavas along with the participation of others could achieve a 
nation rich in culture and spiritualism. He reiterated this through personalities like- Bhlsma, Vidura, Yudhisthira 
and others. The political and cultural polarization were not desired to be between these two families. To bring 
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home this point and not to allow to kindle any flickering spark to rebellion into a flame was the hard task that 
these important people had taken on their shoulders. No matter, how different in temperament and in their political 
views the Kurus and Pandavas were, what was important was that they must all act as united for the larger cause, 
an integrated nation. This was elementary. Ignoring this would be catastrophic. Dhrtarastra too after the fire 
incident in Jatugrha realized that the enmity between the two families was not heading to a fruitful end right at 
that point of time. Therefore to keep Kama and Duryodhana as far removed as possible at that time and context, 
he, for a change, volunteered to take advice from Bhlsma, Drona and Vidura. Unhesitatingly, Bhlsma expressed 
his objections and disapproved of what was going on ....na rocate vigraho me panduputraih kathancana (1.205.1). 
However, Dhrtarastra failed to persuade Duryodhana who went ahead with his various plans to suppress all 
liberties for the Pandavas and consequently their claim of the right to primogeniture. His despotic policy which 
made the Pandavas it’s prey, had adversaries. One among them was the oppression of freedom/liberty. 

At the present day, the principle of freedom is not only the most important auxiliary of a state but also it’s 
fundamental component. This significance of his vision is however, not known to the many champions of liberty. 
It is amazing that Vyasa had repeatedly attempted to stop the misuse of liberty and solidarity, the very foundation 
of a nation. The modern renaissance in the present century can very well claim it’s legacy from the legitimate 
consequences of preceptions and actions of many personalities of the Mahabharata. Their resources are amazing. 
Such personalities were from all classes. For instance, Drona who later became part of the Kuru family, had 
immense skill and talent in many kinds of arms and their techniques beside a learned person himself. In this 
context it is important to mention that the author of the Mahabharata has recorded many liberal practices which 
allowed the best manifestation of the qualities of people whenever there were avenues to express them. Drona’s 
father, the sage Bharadvaja was a great scholar of the sastras and an archer per excellence. It was assumed 
therefore, that Drona would have to be an authority in both the disciplines. He studied the prescribed texts in the 
hermitage of Bharadvaja. ...adhyaglsta sa vedamsca vedangani ca sarvasah (1.131.18), while retaining the right 
to practise archery without any one disapproving or condemning him. 

References are many about Bharadvaja’s skill in archery. He had an able student in Agnives'ya who was 
believed to be the son of Agni ....agnestu jatah sa munistuto bharatasattama (1.131.16). Bharadvaja was so 
pleased with his genius that the penultimate training of yielding the fire weapon was entrusted to Agnives'ya alone 
by him beside offering him a weapon of the same capacity ....pratyapadayad agneyam astramastravidam varah 

(1.131.15) . Agnives'ya at a later point of time had taken the responsibility of teaching the art of using of arms 
to his teacher s son, Drona as meritorious as Agnivesya himself. Drona acquired from him the skill of using 
Brahmas'ira as an award for his merit, with a warning not to use it on ordinary or less powerful people or just 
in any situation, but to use in exceptional situations only ....na bharadwaja vimoktavyam alpaviryeswapi prabho 

(1.131.16) . Such was the technique of Drona that he could lift a ball (or a ball like toy) out of a well by using 
a chain of arrows made of grass so skillfully arranged that it would hit the target and pick up in exactly the way 
he wanted. The young princes stood there flabbergasted. ...dadau tatah kumaranam vismitanam avismitah (1.133.15), 
while Drona behaved as if nothing had happened. It is important to know that beside Drona there were many more 
who did constitute substantially the most perfect archers of the time like Parasurama, As'vatthama, Bhlsma. Arjuna 
and so on. 

To argue therefore, that no divergence was permitted and that the society of the Mahabharata represents 
rigidity is a repudiation rather than an effort to understand the time and the people. It is significant to note that 
in an extensive country, it can prevail only by the awakening of thought of co-existence of all either by unity or 
by a kind of federalism. The stqte of this awakening which was the ideal of society was made the basis of a great 
nation. Hence it was also necessary that much restrained was followed which would be required at any moment 
capable of expressing or withholding an extraordinary state of affair. One can find an expression of all this in 
Bhlsma, yet another bright star of the Mahabharata renaissance. 
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Known as Devavrata, the prince young and handsome (1.99.48-49), an heir to the throne, was at the height 
of his youth capable of enjoying life fully. However, at a cross-road in his life events happened in such a way 
that Devavrata had to bind himself with a vow not to indulge himself in cupidity and consequently not allow 
himself with any progeny. This terrible vow was taken to facilitate both. His father’s marriage and consequently 
the future heir apparent to the throne. For this act he came to be known as Bhlsma. This was a truly decisive 
moment for him. The power centre of the nation which the noble Bhlsma could have held as the crown prince 
and much later as the king, was never ever contested by him after he took the vow. It is interesting to note that 
the idea of the sovereignty in this context thus sprang from his rejection of the sovereign authority. An act of this 
measure is not only rare but also exemplary. 

A person of many talents, Bhlsma’s influence both culturally and politically was extremely significant. Not 
inheriting the kingdom yet facilitating it’s administration with astonishing success, the solitary Bhlsma stood by 
the imperial powers always even when he did not agree with it’s ideology or way of policy making. Respecting 
the wishes of Satyavatl, the queen-mother, Bhlsma stuck to his duties till the end.... palayamasa tadrajyam 
satyavatya mate sthitah and did so righteously (1.1-9.14). It is hard to think of any other individual absolutely 
righteous, loyal, upright and a great warrior who almost never faltered in what he was expected to do. It is tragic 
that while performing one of such duties Bhlsma encountered such a problem which would quietly disturb him 
for a long time ultimately taking his life. This incident even was responsible for changing the whole political 
scenario bringing in all the uncertainties to the Kauravas. 

While fetching brides for Vicitravlrya. Bhlsma had to abduct three princesses (three sisters eventually) for 
him (1.102.19). One among them, princess Amba, was betrothed to Salvaraja (1.102.59) about which Bhlsma had 
no idea whatsoever. Finally, at Amba’a disclosure Bhlsma immediately let her free (1.102.26). However, Amba 
was not accepted back by her fiance. This enraged her and she made Bhlsma responsible for the whole situation. 
Approaching Parasurama, Amba urged him to kill Bhlsma’, ‘ jahi mahabaho yatkrte duhkkhamidrs'am. In the 
Udyogaparva, Bhlsma expressed his unease. Perhaps he felt worried about the kind of political change that would 
need consciously to realign the two families in case he got killed by Sikhandi (Amba). He would often resort to 
painful mood ....‘tadaiva vyathito dino gataceta vabhavam.’ That a valorous personality would have to crumble 
down without offering any fight was undreamt of. He had nevertheless informed about his mental unrest to Vyasa 
and Narada- 1 Vyase caiva tatha karyam Narade ’pi niveditam. ’ Even when he was trying to overcome this melancholy, 
another incident took him by surprise pushing him to the whirlpool of deeper worries. Throughout his life, he had 
consistently opposed unfair means and ends. But at the end he would confront a strategy that would cost his 
unchallenged valour and that was unbearable. As a person engaged in the statecraft, he could not have overlooked 
new possibilities that the kingdom was waiting for. A person of the stature of Vyasa had agreed to continue the 
line of family after the king Vicitravlrya died, and without any conflict the issues needed to be pursued. 

It would be simplistic to present BhTsma’s perspective as a one-dimensional intellectual way to see issues. 
Initially saddened to find what had happened ‘ Dharmatma sa tu gahgeys'cintas'oka-pardyanah ’ (1.102.70), he soon 
realized that the nation had to be constructed keeping in view the multiplicity of insight. Satyavatl had earlier 
pointed to the impending crisis the sovereignty was facing, asked him to be the progenitor for acquiring an heir.... 

‘manniyogat mahabaho dharmmakartumiharhasV (1.103.10). But Bhlsma reminded her of his vow never to marry 
or demand his right for the throne and also her father’s negotiation with king Santanu. It is important to note in 
this context that because of his reverential attitude and idealized views towards the stability of the nation which 
certainly was a larger issue, Bhlsma allowed his interests to be ignored and marginalised, the consequences of 
which he silently carried with him. He was perfectly aware of the impact of his vow that only time could unravel. 
While Satyavatl did not obviously have this perception. But when at a point of crisis she realized that she was 
on the precipice of catastrophe she pledged with Bhlsma to save her by begetting-an heir apparent. She who did 
not want Devavrata-Bhisma to ascend the throne earlier, offered the same throne to him now. Nothing could be 
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more tragic. Bhlsma’s nuanced arguments stated that a man of words never deviates.... 'jandsi ca yatha vrttam 
sulkahetostvadantare (1.103.14), and the vow taken once cannot be broken. In noway could he transgress the 
path of truth.. ..'no tvaham satyamutsrastum vyavaseyam kathancana' (1.103.15). Satyavatl at that moment did 
acknowledge Bhlsma’s nobility and steadfastness. ...‘janami te sthitim satye ’ (1.103.22). 

On a spiritual level, Bhlsma was one of the few who with his spiritual quest could realize Krsna as the lord 
of the universe. His reflections on Krsna always led him to the devotional relation between the God and his 
devotee. One will recall interestingly, how this old pitamaha had chosen the young Krsna as the Guest of Honour 
to be felicitated after Yudhisthira s Rajasuya sacrifice. That Krsna was the Cosmic Being, the Paramatman, was 
the undercurrent in all his thinking. Hence, in the battlefield too, seeing Krsna running towards him with his 
Sudars'ana, Bhlsma made obeisance to him. With all affection for the lord, he invited him to kill him....‘prasahya 
mam pataya lokanatha...ehyehi devesa jagannivasa.’ His conviction that the prime hope for emancipation was 
devotion alone and by deepening of this devotion one could attain liberation was so well justified by him by 
accepting death in the battlefield with his lovable Krsna by his side. Indeed, a great individual and a unique star 
of the renaissance was Bhlsma. 

The issue of the inalienable humanity is dealt further by a magnanimous personality called Vidura, Vyasa’s 
adorable son, who distinctly stands out in the epic as pursuing the path of dharma in harmony with one’s milieu- 
social and cultural. Being more than an idealist, Vidura throughout his life had tried to create an ethical institution 
which would embody a universal humanitarian approach and which even now serves as an appropriate way to 
deal with many issues. Vyasa refers to him with utmost affection and regard mentioning that he would be the most 
learned and righteous person (1.106.27), that 'trisu lokesu na tvaslt kascid vidurasammitah, dharmanityastatha 
rdjan dharma sea paramam gatah .’ It is believed that Dharma had incarnated as Vidura ...:dharmo vidurarupena 
sapattasya mahatmanah ’ (1.106.27). Vidura has great contribution in providing us with a historical comparative 
understanding of the development of the institution of justice. The core of his contribution is an elegant, acutely 
detailed perspective of dharma surrounding all the areas of human activity (1.108.19). His genius continued this 
contribution in his various observations embedded within the wider perspective for an integrated nation, which 
with it’s political and social citizenship would be viewed as phenomena constructed on the basis of development 
of justice. Vidura’s ethical knowledge combined with statesmanship was incomparable (1.109.22) 

After Pandu ascended the throne, Bhlsma immediately invited Vidura for discussions. Bhlsma himself 
known as sarvanltimatam varah’, summoned the young Vidura telling him to assist him in all possible ways to 
build up a strong state. True to his epithet, Vidura had always stood by justice. When Duryodhana planned to burn 
alive KuntI and her sons, Vidura helped them to escape the accident and then sent someone with a mechanically 
operated boat to cross the river (1.143.4-7). He had always protested strongly whenever he came across the 
instances against injustice. A giant in the knowledge of political affairs, Vidura acted swiftly. Time and again this 
has been proved and the epic stands as a witness for the same. In the instance of Jatugrha mentioned earlier, 
Vidura knew that any act of open protest would increase the dangers that the Pandavas were already facing. Hence 
through a secret dialect in the form of a riddle or a code language Vidura conveyed to them about the calamity 
they would have to face. Yudhisthira, being on the same wave-length did follow him well and was pleased by 
his concern (1.147.19). Vidura had talked apparantly in such an unconnected way that others could not make any 
sense of it but he knew that only one with an equal knowledge in statecraft would be able to comprehend the 
gravity of the issue. ...‘prajham prajhah pralapajhah pralapajham vaco' bravit' (1.147.20). 

Vidura has been described as kavi, a statesman, a person who could envisage what would happen if a certain 
ideology or action is followed. The game of dice for instance was not a game for game’s sake. It was a plot to 
trap the Pandavas, Vidura had foreseen it (2.56.15). Yudhisthira was overwhelned by what Vidura had done to 
them. Vidura has realized that fighting only on moral issues would not be enough, the Pandavas must increase 
their power and sovereignty steadily since they would have to be considerable political force to confront future 
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onslaughts from the Kauravas. Hence an alliance with a mighty king was most welcome. From Varanavata, the 
Pandavas went to the Pancala kingdom of Drupada who was mighty indeed and also wanted his daughter 
Draupadi to marry in the Pandava family, though only to Arjuna. However, on Vyasa s advice she was married 
to all the five brothers (1.200.5). Vidura had silently facilitated all this strategies. Yudhisthira referred to him 
affectionately as the younger father who could anticipate every move of the enemy and sent the much needed help 
to them (1.149.8). 

In view of the above, one should not conclude that there are only these few bright personalities. Going to 
the actual source, one can find out the extraordinary personalities, giants in their own sphede changing the 
keenness to know more about them and their situations. This makes the reading of the Mahabharata an experience 
for any person from any place. To put it into perspective, one may say that while Satyavatl s issue was continuing 
with the progeny to save the family, Vyasa’s insight was to build a strong nation of worthy people. With profound 
intuition he presents his ideology of a nation in which people like Vidura, Bhlsma, Drona, Yudhisthira, Draupadi, 
Gandhari and many others like them have opened new possibilities. The intrinsic worth of their thought and action 
may be noted with much significance even if one takes them out from their religious or metaphysical contexts. 
To Vyasa, every individual is unique and inevitable. While freedom/liberty is an essential in individual’s life, it 
in no way should hamper the growth and development of the nation. Basically a humanist, Vyasa, was opposed 
to all forms of authoritarianism, social cultural, political and economic. Through his interactions at many points, 
he reiterates that one cannot circumscribe the self in one or the other level. One has to behave through harmony 
not only with others but also with nature attempt to discover the purpose of life, the macrocosmic, breaking all 
the thought narrow walls. The Mahabharata resonates with this ideology. Undoubtedly, it has done a great 
intellectual cultivation and creative explorations in many fields through amazing personalities. Thus a renaissance 
had happened in the time of the Mahabharata, which has so far gone unnoticed. Vyasa is the pivotal cause of this 
renaissance. In the history of the eras of Enlightenment, Mahabharata will proudly precede all. 
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Dr. Nalini Sadhale 

(This paper was presented in the International Conference on : 

“Ramayana : Texts and Traditions” Held under the auspices of University of Hyderabad on 3 to 5 Jan. 1991. 

However the proceedings of the conference were never published. Considering the significance of the topic 
for the present conference it is presented before the scholars.) 

One of the characteristic features of Indian literary history of the medieval period is the several renderings 
of two epics into the vernacular languages. Among the translations, transformations and renarrations of the 
Ramayana, Goswami Tulasidasa’s Ramacaritamanasa has a unique place in popularity and in influencing the lives 
of common men and women. Like other poets TulasI also has drawn from several sources besides Valmlki 
Ramayana. Some of them he himself has recorded in the course of RCM. They are as follows : 

1. Many Puranas 1 

2. The Vedas 

3. The Agamas 

4. Adikavi Valmlki 2 

5. Bhusundi 

6. Vyasa 

7. Works of Prakrta poets belonging to the Kali age. 

8. Works of vernacular poets 

9. Others. 

Critics of RCM also add/ specify the following works to this list : 

1. Adhyatma Ramayana 

2. Yogavasistha 

3. All the Vaisnava works existing during Tulasl’s time 

4. Upanisads 

5. Gita 

6. Bhagavata 

7. Raghuvamsa (R.D. p. 271) 
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8. Hanumannataka of Damodara and Madhusudana 

9. PrasannaRaghava of Jayadeva 

10. Satakatrayi of Bhartrhari 

11. Sivaglta 

12. Yogasutras 

13. Padma, Brahmanda, Narsimha, Visnu, Agni-Puranas (R.D. p. 271) 

14. Ravanavadha of Bhatti (R.D. p. 272) 

15. Ravanarjunlyam of Bhaumaka Bhatta (R.D. p. 272) 

16. Janaklharana of Kumaradasa (R.D. p. 272) 

17. Raghuvlracarita of Mallinatha (R.D. p. 272) 

18. Uttararamacarita of Bhavabhuti (R.D. p. 272) 

19. Anargharaghava of Murari (R.D. p. 272) 

20. Balaramayana of Rajasekhara (R.D. p. 272) 

This list can never be exhaustive as there is no dearth of Ramayanas and Ramayana-kavyas in Sanskrit and 
vernaculars. 

In the limited scope of this paper I intend to restrict myself to the Sanskrit Ramayana sources alone. Among 
them V.R. is the very foundation of RCM and Tulasi has paid his respectful homage to the Adikavi at several 
places in his RCM. In the salutation verses Tulasi refers to him as Kavisvara and offers salutations to him along 
with Kaplsvara’ (Hanuman). They are here stated to be endowed with clear and unbiased knowledge of the subject 
(ramacarita) and as roaming through the sacred forest of the virtues of Rama Slta with confidence and grace.’ 
At another place in the Balakanda, Valmlki is stated to have himself narrated his own story. 2 Salutations are 
offered to the feet of the sage (Valmlki) who had composed Ramayana. 3 Indebtedness to the great sages (the 
reference is to Vyasa, Valmlki and perhaps to Kakabhus'undi also) is expressed as their compositions simplified 
for the difficult task of composing RCM. All that Tulasi had to do was to follow in their footsteps. 4 Later in the 
Ayodhya Kanda 5 the sage Valmlki appears as a character of the poem when Rama, Laksmana and Slta in their 
exile go to his hermitage and are received by him with great reverence. 

A tribute paid to Tulasi by Hindi saint poet Nabhadasa of the 17th century and by the Marathi poet Moropant 
Paradkar also suggests Tulasl’s following V.R. faithfully. As an emancipater of common people seized by the 
crooked Kali age Tulasi is identified with Valmlki by Nabha 6 and as a master of depicting love and devotion for 
Rama he is said to be a reincarnation of Valmlki by Mayura. 7 

Despite the popular belief of Tulasi being the reincarnation of Valmlki and despite Tulasl’s highest regard 
for the sage the deviations form VR in RCM are numerous and bold. Often they are purposeful, too. Such 
deviations have been pointed out at length by scholars like Dr. Rajapati Dixit 8 , Dr. Mataprasad Gupta 4 , 
Dr. Bhagavati Prasad Sinha 10 and others. The deviations are of the nature of omissions, diversions, substitutions, 
additions and alterations. I mention below only those deviations which are connected with Slta’s character sketch: 

1. The first incident is when Slta insists on accompanying Rama on his exile." While both Valmlki and 
Tulasi depict Slta as an ideal wife and as an ideal of womanhood itself, Valmlki’s Slta speaks out her mind 
boldly and resolutely. She takes resort to sarcasm and derision, too, in orcfer to press her point. Could my 
father ever imagine that in the name of a son-in-law he has got only a woman appearing like a man? 12 
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How can you leave me at the mercy of others like the actors (who move from place to place)?’ 13 Slta’s 
self-respect is as strong as her love for her husband. She demands permission to accompany her husband 
in the forest as her right. TulasI cannot give so much freedom to his Slta. To start with she could not even 
speak out what she felt on hearing the news of Rama’s exile and his plan to leave Slta at home to take 
care of his parents. With bent head, she could only take resort to the feet of her mother-in-law. 14 She could 
only scratch the floor with her toe-nails 15 wondering whether she would accompany her lord with body 
and life both or with her life alone 16 ! No doubt TulasI paints here a beautiful picture of the traditional, 
modest, innocent and inhibited Indian woman of his time. However, this depiction of Slta is miles away 
from that of Valmlki. 

2. The second incident is when Slta advises Rama not to kill the demons of the forest who have done no 
wrong to him 1 '. Valmlki has no hesitation in Slta’s independent and perhaps more human, just, rational 
and did passionate thinking going on record. “I do not like your going to the Dandaka forest where you 
intend to kill the demons when it is a wellknown fact that they are the residents of the forest which is 
for them.” 18 People will never accept this killing of the innocent. There is no justification, warns Slta. To 
the tradition-loving TulasI this kind of advice by -a wife to her husband would be nothing short of 
insolence and snobbery. He has completely omitted any reference to this incident in his RCM. 

It will not be out of place to mention here that a modem Telugu writer Narla Venkateshvara Rao has 
highlighted this aspect of Slta’s character in his play Slta, josyam’ in order to establish his theory that the 
genocide in the southern forests at the hands of the Aryans was totally unwarranted and unethical. 

This episode of Slta criticising Rama’s activities in the forest brings smallness to Rama and suggests a 
charge of unethical and irrational behaviour on his part. To TulasI, Rama was the perfect divinity. He was 
to him righteousness and compassion incarnate. To cast aspersions on him would be sacrilegous to him. 

3. The third important incident is that of Slta’s abduction by Ravana described in the Aranya Kanda 1 . 
Valmlki narrates the incident as a tragic climax of Rama’s story leading to the events described in the 
following four Kandas. In the RCM, however, Rama, who is omniscient, advises Slta to take shelter in 
Fire till such time as he would be busy acting like a human being.’ Slta does accordingly created another 
identical Slta to take her place 19 . This secret plan was guarded even from Laksmana 20 . Now, TulasI had 
to take this liberty from the original. The social conditions and traditions of his time could under no 
circumstances accept back a queen abducted and forced to stay in the enemy’s custody. Tulasi’s own 
views on woman are also not different. Besides, an enemy abducting Rama’s wife would have brought 
humiliation and disgrace to the poet’s idol of worship. The introduction of fake Slta also makes her 
repudation in the Uttara Kanda by Rama (as per the VR) unnecessary, thus saving here once again from 
disparagment. Like Rama TulasI regards Slta, too, as a deity of worship. How could he accept her 
defilement caused by a stranger’s touch and her humiliation in Ravana’s custody? 

4. Valmlki’s Slta forces Laksmana to go to Rama’s rescue, even by offending him in an unbecoming 
manner 21 . “If you don’t go to rescue Rama even in this hour of need, you are his enemy in the form of 
a friend. I feel, you wish him die, in order to possess me.’-says Slta to Laksmana. Tulasfs Slta-even in 
her furious form could not utter these words. It would have stigmatised her divinity. TulasI summarises 
the whole episode in a single line. ‘When Slta uttered words which pierced his heart Laksmana also, being 
under the influence of divine will, lost his discretion’, 22 says the poet. 

5. Lastly the Uttara kanda incident of Slta’s abandonment by Rama narrated by Valmlki has no place in the 
RCM. Firstly, as stated earlier, the introduction of fake Slta renders the abandonment totally redundant 
and secondly it saves Rama from yet another blame of forsaking his wife. 
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Adhyatma Ramayana 

Now I turn to the second important Ramayana which is believed to have influenced the RCM. In the RCM 
the main story of Rama is framed in the dialogue of Siva and Parvati 23 as in the Adhyatma Ramayana. Beyond 
this the poet does not expressly state his indebtedness to this specific work. However, according to Dr. Gupta 24 
TulasT had drawn from this source even more extensively than from V.R., Dr. Dixit also holds the same view 25 . 
So far as deviations are concerned Dr. Dixit has compared the two works in details pointing out the additions and 
omissions in RCM. Dr. Vadvil 26 , studying the sources of RCM, that the overwhelming resemblance between A.R. 
And RCM suggests a common source for both. This common source, according to her, is most probably the 
Bhus'undi Ramayana. It is, therefore, more essential to compare RCM with B.R., a part of which is made available 
to the readers by Dr. B.P. Singh. 

Bhusundi Ramayana 

TulasT refers to this work in his RC on several occasions. He speaks of four ghats (accesses) to his Manasa 
(figuratively a lake by the name) 6 . They are the four dialogues through which the RCM is composed : (1) Siva- 
Parvatl (2) Bhusundi-Garuda (3) Yajnyavalkya-Bharadwaja and (4) Tulasi-saintly audience (to whom the RCM 
is addressed by the poet). 

At another place he says. “This Ramacarita is composed by Siva who narrated it graciously to Uma 28 . Then 
considering Kaka Bhusundi an ardent devotee of Rama as the worthy recipient of the Carita-he narrated it to 
K.B. 29 Yajnyavalkya learnt it from K.B. and passed it on to Bharadvaja. 30 It is Y. and Bh., the ideal speaker and 
listener respectively, who then repeatedly sang and spread the story. At Varahaksetra I (Tulasi) heard the same 
from my preseptor 4 . At yet another place Rama as Visnu’s incarnation is stated to be dear to Bhu. 32 In the Bala 
Kanda itself Siva is stated to be narrating the RCM as K. Bhu. narrated it extensively to Garuda 33 . In the Uttara 
Kanda also Siva repeats to Uma. “I have narrated this beautiful story to you as Bhu. narrated it to Garuda.” 34 On 
hearing it Uma says, “I am greatly delighted to hear this wonderful story. 35 As you said, the same story was 
narrated by Kaka Bhusundi to Garuda I wonder as to how a mere crow could have so much knowledge, so much 
detachment from wordly pleasures and such ardent devotion to Rama’s feet. Especially, devotion to Rama being 
a very rare and difficult thing to achieve. I do not understand as to how a crow could get it !” 36 She further 
continues, “O my lord, how did Bhusudi, the great devotee to Rama, so learned, so virtuous and so wise, happen 
to get a body of a crow? 37 Where did he learn such a nice story? 37 How did you happen to hear it? 38 Besides, 
Garuda himself is a close and confident servant of Visnu, and is endowed with knowledge and virtue. Leaving 
the hosts of sages what made him learn the Carita from a crow? 39 This opens up a new avenue for Siva and the 
whole story of Kaka Bhusundi is introduced in the RCM, at this stage, which occupies the rest of the Uttara 
Kanda. 

Thus frequent references to Kaka Bhusundi and an extensive narration of his story in the Uttara Kanda of 
the RCM. leads one to deduce that Tulasi is very expressive and specific regarding his indebtedness to B.R.. He 
has the highest regard for Valmlki. While composing his RCM he has literally borrowed throughts, ideas and even 
phrases and idioms from the A.R.. However, when it comes to expressly state his source he has preferred to 
mention K. Bhu. Even scholars like Dr. Vadvil could only venture a suggestion that it must have been an important 
source for RCM. 

As is clear from the text of the Purva Kanda of the B.R.. And from the extensive introductions by Dr. V. 
Raghavan and Dr. B.P. Singh, B.R. is a product of an age 40 in which the cult of Bhakti ruled supreme. Although 
Rama and Krsna both being incarnations of Visnu inspired their respective devotees to spread the same Vaisnava 
cult. With the popularisation of Bhagavata Purana, the Krsna-Bhakti cult gradually dominated the Vaisnava cult, 
resulting in the formation of two sub-cults. 41 Krsna cult had a wider appeal to people with Krsna’s childhood 
sports and love-sports, with the Gopls decided in details with great forever by several poets through their works. 
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There was nothing in the Rama story to correspond with this. The devotees of Rama realised this and slowly the 
Rama story was recast in a way to accommodate all these aspects of Krsna-cult. B.R. is a work in which is found 
the whole idealogy and episodes of Krsna duplicated with reference to Rama. Dr. Raghavan therefore, rightly 
considers it a Rama-Bhagavata. Slta, Rama’s 42 natural Sakti is equated with Satyabhama RukminI and Radha. 43 
A place called pramadavana’ is newly conceived for Rama’s 3 love-sports corresponding to the Vmdavana. The 
assimilation of these features in Rama’s personality makes him a Rasika’, an embodiment of Bliss and the object 
of supreme enjoyment for all devotees. 44 An excuse for Rama’s stay in the pramadavana is also invented. 45 Ravana 
on being appraised by the sage Narada of the birth of Rama who according to the divine plan is to kill him, sends 
his emissaries to terrorise his enemy. Das'aratha, who is scared to hear about it secretly sends his wives and 
children to Pramadavana situated on the other bank of Sarayu. With these and such other innovations B.R. 
smoothly progresses evolving and emphasing an entirely new aspect to Rama’s personality. Rama is depicted on 
two planes. On the divine plane the same traditional image of his Ekapatnitva’ is maintained while on the worldly 
plane he is the lover of several cowherdesses of Vraja, eternally enjoying the pleasures of love. This later aspect 
of Rama’s personality provided opportunities to the poet for indulging in detailed descriptions of conjugal love 46 . 
Such erotic descriptions have a legitimate sanction of the Madhura Bhakti’. Srrigara-the sentiment of love in 
poetry has always been held high by Sanskrit poeticians. However, decency and decorum have been held even 
higher. The Varnas'rama rules and regulations had put several restrictions on the individual and society in the 
display of the feeling of love. If this restraint is not observed in literary descriptions of the sentiment they cease 
to be the enrichers of Rasa. The pornographic descriptions of the sexual union of Rama and Slta found in the B.R. 
are shocking to the taste of a common reader. Most probably this must be the reason why only the formally 
initiated Sadhakas (followers) of the sect had an access to it. There were restrictions on the spread and publications 
of the text 47 . Having taken this stand, the B.R. deviates from V.R. In the very conception of the subject. Other 
deviations in the story-events, characterisation etc. appear only minor adjustments to suit the pivotal idea. Enormous 
matter of a mythical, descriptive, theological and philosophical nature is added to the main story. A long lists of 
these alterations can be seen in the English introduction of the B.R. Excepting these, the narrative follows the 
course of events as found in V.R. B.R. is thus a version of the Rama-story oriented to Madhura Bhakti. 

Attempts have been made to show its influence on RCM by several critics. TulasI is stated to be a poet 
belonging to this particular cult through his preceptor Narahari Das who is a direct disciple in the tradition 
established by Swamy Ramananada 48 . However, TulasI is stated to be an exception, 49 in as much as he did not 
follow the Smgara Bhakti propogated by this cult. His was Ais'varya bhakti, and he resorted to popularity and 
dignity both, to the cult of Rama bhakti. 50 In his Hindi introduction to the B.R. Dr. Singh finds the very idea of 
B.R. influencing RCM. as an act of foolhardiness 4 . What impresses the reader, therefore, is not the difference 
between the two works but the resemblance between them. TulasI did borrow ideas from B.R., like for instance 
the meeting between Rama and Slta, in the gardern prior to the assembly arranged for Slta’s Svayamvara by her 
father Janaka. However, the restraint with which TulasI describes the event has no parallel in the B.R. Tulasi’s 
Rama never swerves from his highly exalted nature. He is and remains till the end a Dhirodatta 51 hero, and in 
this conception of the hero TulasI is more akin to Valmlki than to Bhusundi. 

Now, the question as to why TulasI is so emphatic in mentioning B.R. as his source when he so essentially 
differs from it must be answered. In this connection it appears to me that B.R., owing to the newness of its 
approach to the Rama-story had attracted several readers. It had influenced literature to a great extent. The image 
of Rasika Rama was readily accepted by the people. They could relate themselves more easily with this Rama 
than with the highly idealistic image of V.R. However, TulasI being not only a poet but also a visionary-could 
see that the society of his time would further degenerate by reading literature that had nothing noble, nothing great 
to offer to them. Epic poetry to him was not merely for inculcating sectarian doctrines. It must elevate, he felt, 
while entertaining and educating. Srngara-Bhakti was not an ideal to be set before people who were inclined to 
immorality. They needed a Dhanurdhari’ Rama to set them on the right path and not a Srhgari’ Rama. 52 In the 
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Uttara Kanda TulasI describes the evils of the Kali age very effectively. “The sin of Kali age has engulfed 
righteousness. Good books have vanished. Hypocrats have started various sects for their selfish gain” 53 . “Greed 
and temptation have taken possession of peoples’ mind” 54 . “He is intelligent, who by hook or by crook deprives 
others of their wealth. A hypocrat is considered as an ideal of good conduct. A liar and a joker is respected as 
being virtuous 55 . “One becomes an ascetic merely by growing nails and hair” 56 . “Kali has completely destroyed 
peoples’ conduct. They have no respect even for their daughters and sisters” 57 . 

The Ramayana that TulasI conceived was intended to uplift these victims of Kali age 58 . TulasI had the 
confidence that his poetry will become great because what it glorifies is the valour of Rama 59 . “My poem is coarse 
but the story of Rama it sings will benefit the world” 60 , says the poet at another place. Tulasi’s aspiration is to 
get recognition and respect for his poem from the good 61 . He does not claim any literary talent or skill for himself, 
but he is confident of his good taste 62 . The urge to do good to the people was at the root of his poetic inspiration 
although through modesty he says that his poem is intended for self-satisfaction 63 . 

When TulasI says that B.R. is his source he is telling only half the truth. The soul of his poetry is his own. 
It is only the body that occasionally fed itself on matter gathered from elsewhere. TulasI could see the harm that 
could be done to the society by following and spreading the doctrines of the cult. However, he wanted to fight 
it from within. Apperently respecting the works like B.R. He skilfully weaned the readers away from them and 
once again established the ideal of valorous, exalted and divine Rama through his RCM. Fortunately there was 
no poet of Tulasi’s caliber to distract the devotees and readers from RCM. 

All great poets have usually been great preachers, saviours and benefactors too. What TulasI did for the 
Hindi literature and for the people of the northern India was achieved by Jnanesvara in the 13 lh century for the 
Marathi people and their literature. According to shri Sadhale the tenth skandha of Bhagavata which is believed 
to have been composed during 13 th century had started a similar movement of Bhakti cult with a pronounced 
emphasis on the Rasa Krida (the love sports) of Krsna in Maharashtra. This, coupled with the unhealthy influence 
of the immoral practices permitted, preached and popularised at that time by the various Tantric cults had 
misguided the common people. This level of morality of the society had reached a new low. Jnanesvara saved 
Marathi people from further deterioration by re-establishing the right image of Krsna as a Karmayogi. The 
Bhagavata image of Krsna had suppressed the Mahabharata image of Krsna, the divine preacher, philosopher and 
guide. Jnanesvari with its immense poetic and philosophic appeal reinstated the same 65 . 

The society for which Valmlki wrote his Kavya was much simpler. His treatment of several episodes would 
be unsuitable and inapplicable to the society in which TulasI lived. Moreover, Valmlki is more inclined to treat 
Rama as a human hero. TulasI, on the other hand, has an unshakable faith in the divine supremacy of Rama. Due 
to this essential difference, deviations were inevitable. This could be the reason why despite his highest regard 
for the sage, TulasI does not unequivocally state V.R. as his source. 

TulasI was poetic genius and did not need to follow any one including Valmlki. It is out of humility that 
he refers to his predecessors. 

All great poets are inspired by the urge for universal good. TulasI also believes that only such poetry, such 
fame and such prosperity is great which like the Ganga does good to everyone’ 66 

ABBREVIATIONS 

A - Ayodhyakanda 

Ar - Aranyakanda 

AR - Adhyatma Ramayana 

B - BalaKanda 
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BHU - Bhushundi 
BR - Bhushundi Ramayana 
RCM - Rama charita manasa 
U - Uttarakanda 
VR - Valmlki Ramayana 
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PHALASRUTI IN PURANAS AND ITS IMPLICATIONS 
(With Special Reference to Agnipurdna) 

Professor Radhamadhab Dash 

In all the Puranas, one comes across the description of reward or merits acquired due to the recitation of 
the text of the same Puranas or observing some vow prescribed there, or pilgrimage of holy place and taking bath 
there and special events narrated in the context, or chanting some invocation or mantras for some deities emphasized 
in the text and so on. This account of reward is famous as Phalas'ruti or Mahatmyavarnana or some similar 
coinage and so on. Considerable number of verses is composed in the form of Phalas'ruti. The purpose of such 
description is undoubtedly motivational, i.e. to attract the readers towards the act of reading the text and practising 
as underlined there. This motivational approach in Puranic literature is also noticed in Arthavada in the Vedic and 
epic literature also. There is no doubt that they are primarily stimulating in nature, and therefore possess 
Psychological import. Besides, they bear distinctly Moral, Social, Sectarian and Religious implications. It is an 
advantage that the authors of these statements of Phalas'ruti enjoy the unquestionable credential as Apta or 
Sista, and therefore ensure profound faith and instinctive reverence in the veracity of those statements categorized 
as Agama-pramana. The account of those passages speak more or less indentically the merits accrued through 
the action and as such shares commonality of description pertaining to the context. 

The present study humbly attempts to analyze one such account from the Agnipurdna with the above 
perspectives. 

Agnipurdna and its Contents 

The Agnipurdna is a mahapurana. It usually figures eighth in the list of the eighteen. There are about fifteen 
and a half thousand slokas in this Purana. 1 It is included in the tamasika 2 category of the Purana others in this 
group being the Matsya, Kurma Lihga, Siva and Skanda Purana. The narrator of the Agnipuran is the fire-god 
Agni. He relates the subject matter of the Purana to the sage Vasistha, who in turn, passed on this knowledge to 
Vyasadeva. Suta, his desciple learnt the Purana from his teacher Vysadeva and the Suta’s narration to the Rsis 
headed by Saunaka is presented in the form of this Purana. All this account is seen in the first chapter named 
as Pras'na. 

The Agnipurdna is simply split up into three hundred and eighty-three adhyayas (chapters). As a Purana text 
shares the five common features or Pahcalaksanas, i.e. Sarga ‘creation’, Pratisarga ‘Secondary Creation’, Vams'a 
genealogy of gods, sages created by Brahma’, Manvantara ‘the periods of Manu along with the respective 
Devata, Indra, Saptarsi and the divine incarnation ( Ams'avatara )’ and Vams'anucarita ‘special accounts of royal 
genealogy’. Besiades, the Agnipurdna is observed to have a variety of topics discussed in it. It starts with the 
accounts of the different incarnations of Visnu and the stories from the Mahabharata and the Ramayana followed 
by the depiction of various rites and rituals (Vratas). Further, it includes the details of the Vdstus'dstra ‘Architectural 
science’ together with Pratimalaksanas ‘characteristics of images of different deities and their consecration’, 
enumeration of the detail norms of construction and renovation (jirnoddhara ) of temples, buildings, wells etc. 
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More interesting are the inclusion in special chapters the summaries of various disciplines of knowledge such as 
Kosa ‘Lexicography’, Vyakarana ‘grammar’, Chandas ‘Metrics’, Jyotihsastra ‘Astrology and Astronomy’, 
Ratnaparlksa ‘gemtesting’, Sahityasastra or Poetics, the Vedantic Brahmajhana, Rajadharma ‘Polity, principles 
of administration and statesmanship for a king etc.' and Yuddhayalra ‘battle outfit’, Dhanurveda ‘Archery’, 
Sastravidya ‘Science of using weapons’, subjects from Dharmasastra ‘social and ethical code of conduct’, 
Sakunasastra ‘Science pertaining to auspicious signs and omens’ as well as Purusalaksana and Strllaksana 
‘Physiognomy of men, women for identification of their character and fortune’, treatment of different diseases 
or Ayurveda for human beings, plants ( Vrksayurveda ), horses ( As'vacikitsa ), elephants ( Gajacikitsa ), treatment 
from snake bite and poisoning ( Dastacikitsa, Visaharimantrausadha), use of magic ( Stambhana etc.) Yogasastra 
or ‘Science of Yoga’ and it concludes with Advaitabrahmajhana ‘knowledge of non-dual Brahman’, Gitasara ‘a 
synopsis from Srimadbhagavedaglta ’ and Yamagita- all these subjects adding to its encyclopeadic character. The 
Agnipurana itself mentions the list of subjects discussed in it (1.13-18, and 383.52-64). 3 Similarly, the Naradapurana 
(Purvabhaga Chapter 99) also refers to the subject matter of this Purana in a more elaborate manner. 4 

A perusal of the contents of the Agnipurana reveals that all kinds of knowledge have been unfolded into 
it and summarily treated. This implies that this wide and heterogeneous scope of knowledge of various disciplines 
was prevalent and was practised in the contemporary society. Its purpose is the authentication of the description 
of the Sastras or ‘ sardtisaram'. In the beginning, it also claims to be instructing the essence of all 
knowledge : 

ftpur: Peewit %l 

PctaiflK tprpjj 7T7*Tcf TTcfel <*|JU|X-^|I 

Elsewhere, it is maintained that the Agnipurana is another form of Lord Visnu; Janardana himself is its 
instructor as well as its listener. Therefore, it is sarvadevamaya or all gods are contained in it, and also 
sarvavidyamaya an ‘Encyclopeadia of all knowledge’ : 

TPTLPtfT pnjfrfaET TtOHl 

TJTPtf rj PetUJf|4gritHJI 

StM*)4<I04^TtrTT 

dt-HIrl Iv| h|H4| TTFTI 

fl4P4illMi|' TO ^Ttpil 5 

Thus the Agnipurana justifies its stand as a Mahapurana and undoubtedly from the thematic point of view, 
it is extensively informative and useful. But the scholars entertain doubt in the ancient nature of the extant version 
of the Agnipurana and do not consider it to be the original version of the Agni/Vahni Purana. 6 R.C. Hazra, 7 who 
has done authentic study on Agnipurana opines that its original version was famous as Vahnipurana, and it was 
more vocal about the significance of Agni. This is supported by the topic ‘ Sivarahasya of SKandapurana. The 
present Agnipurana is replete with the rites and rituals and tantric practices. This is the reason for which it is not 
accepted by Ballanasena in his Danasagara. His underestimation of this and some other Purana may be accounted 
on below : 

cTT^f tmuiim 

44lP4viPd^ i ^^ ipumfq 4 wmhii 
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ij^Tcryn^rfr^: ehh«u«»>< u nfePr:i 

3TTT^Hcfiy : 11 

^^dldylRd^ll 

The contents such as rites of initiation ( diksavidhi ), assessing stones ( ratnapariksana ), enumerating 
lexicological and grammatical topic ( kosavyakaranadi-sanniveda) be little its status as an authentic pur ana. The 
inclusion of these popular topics such as tantric practices, rites and handy sciences in it made it well received in 
the society. However, the original version ceased to be used and was retained only in manuscript form. Many o 
the verses of Vahnipurdna are included here. At the same time, the references to the subject matter of Vahnipurana 
found in the Matsyapurdna (53.28-30) and Skandapurana (Prbhasakhanda 2.47-48) are neither available in 
Agnipurdna nor in Vahnipurdna in their entirety. Probably, there might have been some other version of the 
original Agnipurdna. The time of composition of the Vahnipurdna is inferred to be 4 lh -5 lh century A.D. Scholars 
trace out the evolution of the present Agnipurdna in three stages; the first stage compiled by the Agnihotris 
belonging to Yajurveda, second, by the Vaisnavas and the third as well as the culminating stage being the 
complication of varieties of subjects. 

Time of Composition 8 

From among the portion of various subjects treated in Agnipurdna , the portion pertaining to Kavyasastra is 
influenced by Dandl’s Kdvyadars'a, T cent. A.D. And Bhojaraja’s Sarasvatikanthdbharana, 11 th cent. A.D. The 
latter owes its contents to Kdvyadars'a also. Thus, possibly the Poetics portion of the Purana is composed between 
7 th -11 th cent. A.D. 9 Others believe its time of composition to be prior to Dandl, i.e. 4 lh -5 th cent. A.D. But according 
to R.C. Hazra, there will be no difference of opinion to accept its composition in 9th cent. A.D. In this connection, 
the opinion of S.D. Gyani 10 is worth mentioning : “The Agni-Purana belongs to that phase of Puranic development 
when the Puranic literature was by the addition of sectarian and other matter. It is a summarization and compilation 
of works on various subjects spread over three or four centuries. As a result of the critical study of Agni-Purana, 
the process of its development may easily be discerned, With the subsequent addition to the original Kernel the 
Purana assumed its present form. The process of development may roughly have spread over about three centuries 
from A.D. 700 or 800 to A.D. 1000 or 1100.”" S.B. Choudhury advocates the time of its composition between 
the middle of the 8 th to the middle of the 9 ,h cent. A.D. 12 

Rewards of Recitation of Agnipuran 

Almost all the Puranas are seen depicting the list of rewards or merits for the act of reading, reciting and 
listening to the text of the Purana or observing some vow, visiting some holy place, reciting some invocation of 
some gods, remembering some events described in the Purana and so on. For the sake of illustration, the 383 rd 
chapter of the Agnipurdna may be cited here as this concluding chapter of the Purana related to the subject matter 
called Agneyapurdn-mdhatmyam. This may be construed as a case-study of Phalas'ruti-dement of Puranic literature. 
The god Agni is the instructor who summarizes the rewards beginning with the merits of Visnubhakti : 

TJTFf UpcNMuW 

^rcftffcFf Tuf AjT^RdHiii3ii 

It is followed by the list of rewards for reading the Agnipurdna. The relevant verses from 383 rd (concluding) 
chapter of the text reads as : 


Xj^TcF WRfrT TRT 7TT ^<>14441:111411 
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In whatever house transcripts of the Agnipurdna arc kept, disturbances ( Upadrava ) do not approach them”. 

f^' fa' 7$: faijglptfa -i 

3TF%^T ^ ff sjXT^fa 'RFT=fT:ll15ll 

What w the necessity of visiting holy places or donating cows or sacrificial performances or taking the vow 
ot tasting, when people listen to the recital of the Agnipurdna everyday.” 

anfafFT ri^l^illr^lll611 

Whoever listens even one sloka from the Agnipurdna, acquires the merit equal to what one acquires by 
donating a prastha of seasmum and a masa of gold”. 

m*unti<3i«rTFT T frtnrRfa fafafari 

3fttrr^5rT xj-nt sfafqqii.- yTnv<ifffiii7ii 

The merit accrued through the recitation-of a chapter of this excels that of making gift of a cow. By one’s 
having desire (only) to listen to it, the sin committed in course of a day and night gets destroyed.” 

com I Vlrl c) qbq-i) | 

The fruit that is obtained by making gift of a hundred tawny cows at Puskara in (the month of) Jyestha 
(June-July), that benefit would be obtained by reading the Agnipurdna ”. 

^ faj|£q|r<fa| 

3TTfalFI VllWWIfd TBT 1 %II19II 

“The piety of two kinds-being engaged and being withdrawn-does not become equal to this sacred text of 
Agnipurdna." 

HO-IM’iqch Plctt c(|fu 1 T{|U|chl^| 

bMl Py|TT^ jT: Tfafa: yi]^lfa|20ll 

hImhuI ^ ^ xfaiffaTT ijt'i 

wfapf -^lOqqtiuiw % ^?fa||21ll 

O Vasistha, a devoted man would get liberated from all sins by either reading the Agnipurdna daily or 
listening to it. There occurs no difficulty, mishap or misfortunes, no fear of theft and enemies in the house, if 
remains the book of Agnipurdna in the house.” 

T T n%TfM)' sftfaf "5T slltfiJgl iph 

TJTfa HIM fnyiMlPfa ^7^112211 

“There will be no fear of miscarriage of the foetus, nor malignant effects of planets on the children or the 
fear from evil spirits in the house where there is (a copy of ) the Agnipurdna .” 

AJuqPcwl arfah: Tjfacfafai 

UmIPi ^7^nfB?nfqjfrTII23ll 

“By listening to this ( Purdna ), a Brahmin would become learned in the Vedas, a Ksatriya would be a 
monarch, a Vais'ya to gain wealth and a Sudra would get health.” 
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wq HVd'r^4cl^T:ll24ll 


“A devotee of Visnu having equanimity would get all his afflictions destroyed by reading or listening to the 
Agnipurdna". 


^fTrf fqjf^rTrRT^ TjfnT *1)14:112511 

“Lord Visnu (Kes'ava) destroys all the misfortunes that would be celestial, terrestrial or earthly such as bad 
dreams, evil incantations and other mishaps (of such a person) . 


Xf3rT: xjq : <£Wcf> ^T^TrTt q?qi 

3 TP%q sfrjTTtrf % q: *pftfrT ^112611 


PyiPyp qu^f|*jq ^iyc)t)y>jriHn27ll 


7fp^ ^ didddtq q^fcTI 

Tftrr^rfq mf? qrs nruad) ?pfrii 28 ii 

The reading or listening to the text is more meritorious for a man than performing a sacrificial rite. A person 
who listens to the sacred Agnipurdna in the Hemanta (early winter) after offering worship with perfumes and 
flowers would get the benefit of (performing) Agnistoma (rite). (A person would get the benefit of performing) 
the Pundarika (rite) in Sis'ira (advanced winter), As'vamedha (rite) in the summer and Rajasuya in the rainy 
season. (One would get) the benefit (of making a gift) of thousand cows in the autumn by reading this ( Purana ). 


3 TF%q % ■'JTFJf qt '4441') q3% ^:l 

dpH^g d)yidHii29ii 


P^PsH TjfqrT ^ ^PdrfqPW: efPiPfd %II30II 

“Oh Vasistha, he who devoutly recites the Agnipurdna in front of (lord) Hari, would be deemed as worshipping 
(lord) Kes'ava with the rite of knowledge. He who has a book of the Agnipurdna in his house would be victorious. 
In whose house the transcribed (purana) is worshipped, (that person) has enjoyment and emancipation on his 
hand”. 


q^jqff Pqui l UP-H I qrfqq qqTII32ll 

qcjqiqPqpq^: UraTM fqq 
^islPjrq T Tjrnrf qt TtT^II33II 

“O Vyasa, I have narrated to you the Agnipurdna consisting of two sorts of knowledge, obtained from (lord) 
Visnu, the Supreme Brahman, and as expounded to me by Agni (Fire-god). One who having caused to write 
donates its copy to the worthy Brahmins, attains heaven with all his desires fulfilled and beings free from all sins. 


TTeF ycijeh MIMH# 1 r)1136II 
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He gets into the sphere of Brahman, liberates his ancestors. One who chants one verse (of it) is disentangled 
from the quagmire of sins.” 

four tfjt ^raTri 

3TtjaT: TjfipJT: TT^T 3TTOT TTrTT:ll41 II 

tfraf trtt:i 

tao-rii fn «41 Ml yf^RT 7 Rtt ; ||42|| 

“The seekers of knowledge succeed in obtaining knowledge, those who wish for kingdom would obtain 
kingdom. Those without progeny get children. Those bereft of shelter get the shelter. Those who seek fortune 
obtain it, and those who desire for liberation also attain it. Persons themselves transcribing and those causing it 
to transcribe become sinless and get wealth.” 

W 4qi«t-W THTT^T |U|?rgu||q Tp^| 

^ ^ ^ fg^nTt^FTH(ll68ll 

affirm(14^ diR-d 

^ FTTrT Wr^T TJTFJT I 

■^Tt TcT: yillchiai fft ^R£:II7111-frqTfc 

^ VLiyn^r^chf^yiddMlSSETRT:I 

Phalasruti for the Knowledge of Individual Subject or Performance of Certain Sacred Activity 

Besides the concluding chapter of this Purana, rewards for prescribed actions are briefly enumerated in the 
end of other chapters. Some chapters are observed exclusively devoted to assess the reward for some action, for 
example chapter 38 extols the reward of the construction of temple for Lord Visnu and other gods also ( Devdlaya- 
mrmana-phala, no. of verses 50) 13 , chapter 272 depicting the reward of making gift of Puranas etc ( Danadi- 
mahatmya, no. Verses 29) 14 and a few more may be located. Some verses may be illustrated 

n=(ehlq7<?eiy|Hifc ^TgtMlHLINjrlM38.1 

He who desires to construct the houses for gods becomes free from sins of thousand births. 

TTf^pqj 

^7TTvTO^II38.5 

One by constructing the temple of Krsna overcomes the afflictions of the hell, the act of temple-construction 
kills sins caused due to the killing of Brahman etc. 


<<<*>!Wff jJPTTTt 

^^FTTfr irsrfrT:ii38-8 
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Builder of a single temple goes to heaven, of three temples attains Brahmaloka, of five temples the sphere 
of Siva, eight temples, the Visnuloka. 

3TT$r^rRTWrtfcrT Trccf fawft: Ttipp4l 
rfFT ^4lPd^4*4 4=RlF4 1138-29 

pH4Vi| TO fclwiH *£gt 

■gm fgwftyf4<ftft TOS 4^4^1*41*1438-30 

frl4d^l*T4^¥l4uiltf^ifcct»iw4IMJ 
^cuwyepri: *^u<4 gfggTgTRtsfggrrpi 138-31 

and so on. Similarly, some illustrations from the Puranadanamahatmya may be quoted for reference of the 
scholars. 

*pu||fcfe<l 414-414 Md-ot^l 

4<4<jr?i faRsMi TWRm^rfii272-i 

Wlfsff 

trra ■gRTTWPf TSTTOT «^JtTrfll272-2 

3TF%geFc^ dfW5,f*l«hl4yi4S<4<*iMj 

ftiCH.^lPd *+>r , J > ' t H frtrti)^4 <1,11272-15 

^PH^m^ l u l H l 4,-WcblPH 

i|^Hpqrqlull'll4 wWt^TtrgT^jgT^I 1272-29 

As hinted above, some chapters also have in the concluding portion a verse or two eulogizing the reward 
of the prescription instructed in the same chapter. For example 

gR4>l xr^-g; Tt U|id*IMl iff «T^rpi12-55 

3TTRg ^RgyiquN gm s,Kyil.swg:i 
thr! mrg ■gtgg "g; tRttt f?g ■g^Tpni5-i4 

^rgifgw^nxrt 3TF%^ ■g^T^Kdd'jfH mu g^7fl5sgTg:i 
3144KI 3TTTjf5IT4T 31414 H14 414 4:1 
PguilVyil44Kll34l-p'g: 4i4>|tM4Mt:l 
TTfidlM*^ f^TcS: B4itf: ^441^41^1116-12113 

^rtllPdM^ l ^l l ul 3TTTOf <^*<-*444114 uf 4 gT4 9l4yflSSgTg:l 

qipjdltiyil ^ g gf ^ Pd^^HI 

7T7^ g-f^pJTT cdlT^ 4^4141 f^4 ^^11102-29 

yPd4lMP4Ht 41441: 4<H|U|^ : | 

414 ^*11^ I R n ^^rfg^T: W^lll02-30 


^flfgTTfPjrnit 3TP%% &44Kl^tl|ir4(4RRfg 5uPM«h?'mn4l5i4l4:l 
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Analysis 

From the foregoing data it is evident that the Puranic literature bears the unique style of presenting Phalasruti, 
which can be termed as an inevitable literary technique. As outlined in the beginning of this study it appears 
having considerable Psychological import. Besides, they bear distinctly Moral, Social, Sectarian, Religious, 
(may be, sometimes Historical) implications. It is an advantage of the authors of the Parana that their statements 
of Phalasruti enjoy the unquestionably authoritarian credential as Apia or Sistoccdrana, and therefore ensure 
profound faith and instinctive reverence of their readers being termed as Agama pramdna. The account of 
those passages speaks more or less identically the merit accrued through the action and as such shares 
commonality of description pertaining to the context. The implication of Phalasruti may be studied with the 
following perspectives. 

Psychological 

Scholars also believe that many stories in epics and Puranas should not be taken as fanciful constructions 
for folk-consumptions. They really unfold the psychological theory that all power and knowledge is lodged within 
us as the super consciousness’. It only awaits awakening from within by a systematic and rigorous discipline 
through humble and devoted prayers. 15 The authors of the puranas appear keen in influencing the Psychology of 
the readers by such coveting words, which cause to motivate them not only for reading and chanting their text, 
but also by copying them by himself as well as causing to copy them by someone for the sake of greater 
circulation. All these texts are deemed as having scriptural authority and these injunctions therefore enjoy the 
privilege of hardly being ignored and underestimated by anybody. This may be a factor strong enough behind the 
composition of such verses. These verses may be viewed as prevailing over and advantageous ones to exploit the 
depth of faith of the readers. Bhartrhari (in Vakyapadiyam ) 16 proclaims the importance of Agamapramdna : 

•T | 

^T^TFT 130 

SJtfctT ^|uqdPe^| xpsjRT zr 'oi|dffydl:l 

T rTR^ldiyffi^rdl^ *0 ^t1<£u| 131 

The powerful assurance of eradication of difficulty, mishap, fear of theft, fear of miscarriage of foetus, 
possession of children by the spirits, elimination of the fear of evil spirits etc. Only by the act of keeping a copy 
of the Agnipurdna in the house has an enchanting effect on the suffering folks. 17 Similarly the result of recitation 
of the Purana is said to bring fortune, destroy misfortune, bestow knowledge, fame, wealth, kingdom, removal 
of sins of self and other family members as well as the ancestors, attainment of Supreme knowledge, the 
B/ahmjhana and finally leading to a state of beatitude and so on are definitely alluring promises instrumental to 
motivate people of diverse taste and necessitates not only for the possession of a copy of it but also propels them 
for reciting, transcribing, causing to transcribe, revering, propagating this Purana and so on. The whole calculation 
is rooted in the factor of strong faith which the ancient texts of our country command since time immemorial in 
our tradition. The modem psychologists and psychotherapists believe that the article of faith constituting particular 
kind of verbal and non-verbal exchanges in trusting relationship are efficacious in healing the anxiety, depression 
and eliminating self-defeating or dangerous behaviour and so on. 18 The motivational force articulated in the form 
of Phalasruti, as a consequence, impels one to read the whole text of such a Purana or particular context from 
it, by which a normal man perhaps succeeds in improving his mental condition and one with abnormality remedies 
his mental problems. Thus, the recitation activity influencing one internally might have been capable in achieving 
remedial role besides bringing about mental equilibrium, comprehension tranquillity and more precisely succeeding 
in mind-management. 
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Moral Purpose 

Indian literature is basically ethical in spirit infusing strong moral support and adherence of the readers. The 
versions of Phalasruti not only glorify the text but also glorify the lord Visnu and his devotees. There it is said 
that one does not get ruined by sincere contemplation of Visnu, who is the cause of all things. Contemplation is 
possible only when somebody adheres and practices an ethical and positive life-style. There are two courses for 
the beings-divine and demonic. Constant devotion of (lord) Visnu is divine and the contrary demonic The 
charity is encouraged in this context when it is maintained that a person who gives a prastha measure of 
seasamum or a mdsa (weight) of gold, should obtain equal (merit) by listening to one verse of the Agni ( Purdna ). 20 
The king should make effort to honour the reader of this Purana. After having honoured him by gifts of cows, 
land and gold and the satiating gifts of clothes and ornaments, the donor would get the fruits of listening to the 
recitation of this Purana. 21 Apart from the direct mention of some ethical merit as above, other desirable moral 
conducts of its readers can be well implied, because such an act as reading and reciting the Puranic text presupposes 
high moral status of the person. It is also possible to surmise that this act can slowly compel and inspire and 
finally transform an immoral person to improve his moral standard and perceptual outlook towards his life and 
social environment. 

Social 

Phalasruti undoubtedly bears the components of modifying social outlook of the people by instructing 
propriety of certain actions, though not literally but by motivating to read the text of a certain Purdna. The 
Agnipurana being a repository of summarized knowledge from different Sastras is highly beneficial to the people 
of different professions and tastes and also for day-today life, hence possessing social utility. Purana texts being 
meant for the mass have been successful in shaping and safeguarding the thinking standard of the people. So long 
the people were in the habit of listening to the Puranic sermons in this country, peace, discipline and general well¬ 
being were experienced as pervading the society. The divine qualities such as tolerance and forgiveness, non¬ 
injury, truthfulness, non-stealing, restraining one’s greed etc. are very essential from the point of view of interpersonal 
social outlook. Thus Phalasruti in any puranic text can be considered as instrumental in arousing interest for the 
study of Purans to materialize this social goal. 

Sectarial Implications 

It is argued that the versions of Phalas'ruti reflect the sectarian predominance of a certain text. Since the 
Puranas ultimately glorify a certain deity, the Phalasruti of the particular Purana is an act of glorification and the 
verbal depiction of the importance of the specific sect. Therefore, it may be alluded as an activity for registering 
more number of followers by way of attracting them to their fold. Not only the sect, the personality of the author 
composing the text is highlighted, which in turn can be a personality propagation to increase the appreciators and 
supporters of the text authored by him and to his authority. 

Religious Implications 

Apart from the common humanitarian moral sermons meant for everyone irrespective of cast and creed, texts 
of Phalas'ruti are meaningful only for the believer and follower of Vedic/Hindu religious. The glorification of 
reciting a particular Purana or worshipping a certain deity or divine entity or going on pilgrimage to a holy place, 
or reciting certain mantras or performing some rituals and committing a certain action etc according to the 
prescription of a Purana are in accordance with the religious ethos and standard of a system, which cannot be 
applied to other religions or followers of other religious groups. This also applies for the contents of the Phalasruti 
found in the Agnipurana. It does not need elaboration for the obvious reason that such contexts like contemplating 
Visnu making pilgrimage, reading of a chapter or some verses of Agnipurana, the Caturvarnya, the rituals and 
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sacrificial performance, the existence of heavenly abode and pleasure derived therein, the Brahmajhana, state of 
liberation, the cultural pattern with seers, munis, hermitage and so many things arc prone to mismatch with non- 
Hindu cultural outlook. 


Conclusion 

From the foregoing discussions it is evident that Phalasruti glorifying the Puranas and Puranic contents and 
different sectarian philosophies belonging to Saivas, Vaisnavas, Saktas etc are basically motivational in nature. 
They are no doubt exaggerating in their spirit, and contain potentialities to influence the knavish minds. Rational 
minds can hardly fail to recognize their hyperbolic presentation. However, though they are propagating in their 
intention, they never appear to fanatically motivate people for accepting these views. The philosophy of Phalasruti 
cannot be compared to the present day problem of proselytistic temper of some contemporary religions which 
leads to disastrous result in the form of discontent of many communities and causing communal riots and social 
destabilization. On the other hand, a great sense of tolerance, forbearance and the capacity of discriminating 
between good and bad acts based on Karmaphaladarsana and universality of meritorious acts etc., are the guiding 
principles which hold together the human societies intimately ( Dharma ). Thus the majority of the people in this 
country over the ages till present day, i.e. Vedic, Epic, Puranic and later Puranic ages have never felt this 
Arthavada/ Phalasruti contents as intervening into their own sectarian faith. 
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DANDA AND A FEW CONTEMPORARY CONCEPTS 


Dr. Urmi Shah 

The issues man has faced in the last few centuries, knowledge explosion and scientific advances have 
widened man’s vision and made him sit to rethink the definitions and application of a few terms : Humanism, 
Social Consciousness/Responsibility and Dharma/ Religion in the contemporary sense. Bodies of various kinds 
have been created to enlighten people about these. 

The present paper is an attempt to search for answers to the above terms indicated in the title of the paper 
in the context of traditional political ethics. 

To look at it simply, Humanism involves the word ‘human’ and so it is related to mankind, human beings, 
the human society. Coined in the 19 tb century the term Humanism is derived from the Latin word humanitas 
referring to educational and political ideal. Renaissance Humanism in all its forms defined itself in its straining 
toward this ideal. Hence the word humanitas is to be understood as development of human virtue in all its forms, 
to its fullest extent. This, therefore, implies qualities like understanding, benevolence, compassion, mercy, fortitude, 
judgement, prudence, eloquence, love of honour and so on, seeking balance between action and contemplation. 
The goal of such fulfilled and balanced virtue was political in the broadest sense of the word. Thus for Humanism 
the ultimate goal is human flourishing, making life better for all humans and promoting welfare of other sentient 
beings as well. In short, it is a complete life stance. Several leading world figures have been associated with it. 
Einstein, Julian Huxley and the WW II were associated with the United Nations. In fact, the United Nations is 
a specific example of Humanism at work. 

Related to this is the term ‘Social Consciousness’ or ‘Social Responsibility’. It is consciousness shared by 
an individual within a society, referring to the awareness of the problems, situations faced by different societies, 
and communities in daily life. It also includes collective consciousness of the concerned society. A person with 
an expanded social consciousness strongly identifies himself with the society he is related to, associated with and 
makes continuous efforts to understand its hierarchy, psychology, culture and deal with its problems, Therefore, 
it brings in moral implications and is socially active and sympathetic towards others regardless of race, religion, 
gender, ethnicity, class or sexual identity. Thus, humanism and social consciousness are ideologies while their 
practice in daily life is dharma. This makes one have a positive, proactive stance towards everything in life. 

In this context, it is interesting to note the etymological meanings of two words -Dharma and Religion. 
Dharma is derived from the root dhr (*J) meaning ‘to hold/uphold’, with the etymology as— dharayate iti 
dharmah (-NTUI^ tpl:) and thus denotes the element which upholds the society, humanity and cosmos, 
thereby referring to the order, righteousness, truth and so on. However, the very act of upholding is the thought 
and practice of the qualities mentioned above as ‘complete life stand’, perfect synthesis, co-ordination, balance 
of mind and action. This is religion, dharma or yoga (derived from the root yuj = to join, bind, and so it 
is that which binds humanity within itself and elevates it to ‘bind’ it with the cosmos. Further it must be noted 
that the English word Religion is derived from the Latin religio/religion again meaning ‘to bind together’. Thus 
Religion is that which binds man with God/Truth; this clearly establishes man’s relation with God and therefore 
with the cosmos. 
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The above discussion establishes that Humanism, Social Consciousness and Religion /Dharma are two sides 
of the same coin, in the sense that it is an artistic view to live a complete life with a positive stance. The human 
endeavour is to implement it with reason, as it is the quest of an inquiring mind to perceive everything in a whole, 
to see everything straight, as it is. 

This removes all dogmas, blind faith and orthodoxy from the intellect making it pure —sattvika (TTlfr^). 
Hence in this true humanistic/religious tradition, the individual is open-minded, allows freedom of expression and 
independent decision, to accept life as it is with a balanced mind and positive action. 

Now when we look at the Indian Rajalti, we realise that Kautilya is the first seer whose treatise on 
government and administration is available to use though he refers to several of his predecessors; and so do many 
later treatises on Political philosophy in consonance with him, like Kamandaka and others. Usually these treatises 
refer to the society, the general and specific duties of its different strata and the purpose of the treatise, its ideology 
as applicable to life in an ideal manner. 

To illustrate, Kautilya begins stating that Arthas'astra (KA) is the science expounding the means of the 
acquisition and protection of the earth (KA 1.1. and reinstated at 15.1.1-2). Moreover, among the goals of human 
life, artha is the most important as it is the root of the remaining three, namely, dharma, kama and moksa (KA 
1.7.6-7). The State is the body which aims to achieve this at the largest scale. Arthas'astra, Rajas'astra, Rajanltis'astra 
are the different names of the craft that the State uses. Dandadaniti or Dandanitisastra are other terms used for 
it. All these use the term nlti in them and hence we find much after Kautilya but treatises based on him bear this 
word, such as Nltiprakasika (NP), Nltisara, Nltikalpataru and so on. This word derived from the root nl (Tl) 
meaning ‘to lead’ denotes that it leads man towards progress here and hereafter in the social context. It is the 
practical aspect of the theoretical, which is dharma, and thus, it denotes progress of an individual from micro. 
Therefore this involves specific values to be followed by one and all; they are called samanya dharmas (TTTRR? 

or svadharmas (^r4)=indicated by Kautilya at 1.3.5-8 for different varnas and ahirhsd, satya, sauch, 
anasuya, anrsahsya and fo , awd=non-violence, truthfuleness, purity, absence of malice, absence of cruelty, and 
forgiveness (ibid 1.3.13). The practice of these brings peace, prosperity and stability in the society aimed at by 
KA too, as a social science. Hence hereafter, at 1.3.6, the svadharma of the king as a ksatriya is to live on 
wielding weapons and protection of people. It is the king’s duty to ensure that all follow their svadharma and 
social order is maintained Tasmat-svadharma bhutanam raja na vybhicarayet I Svadharma sandadhano hi 
pretya ca-iha ca nandati II (cTHTTrSWf tJjlHT TRT T TWf TT^TFTt % ^ T^TII)- ‘Therefore 

the king should not allow the special duties of beings to be transgressed by them; for, ensuring adherence to this 
he finds joy after death as well as in this life’ (ibid 1.3.16). He further says, Caturvarnas'ramo loko rajha dandena 
palitah I Svadharma-karmabhirato vartate svesu vartmasu II TT5TT 

°T# *4 3, ^4^11)-that is, ‘The people of the four varnas and stages of life, protected by the king with the Rod/ 
Sceptre, deeply attached to occupations prescribed as their special duties, keep to their respective paths’ 
(ibid 1.4.16). 

Moreover, at 1.6. 1-4, Kautilya specifies with illustrations that the kings who did not follow all the samanya 
dharmas perished; hence, he must control his senses by following them and giving up lust, anger, greed and other 
qualities hindering his efficacy in statecraft and life. Here Kautilya clearly says that this science requires control 
of senses (ibid 6), and hence dharma. 

Thus it is clear that Rajanlti/Rajadharma/Dandamti aims at social good through a leader governing the State. 
In other words, it is meant for arousing social consciousness and humanism, thus ensuring the following of 
dharma or religion. 
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Manu therefore observes that the king was created to establish order in the otherwise chaotic society 
(Manusmrti 7.25). The NP, a treatise on this niti and dhanurvidya too reiterates what Manu said (NP 8.3). All the 
above-mentioned treatises cover the vast expanse of sound administration, prosperous economy, fair and quick 
justice with a personal touch, strict law enforcement of both preventive and curative types, balanced foreign 
relations, and a strong military system to implement these efficiently. 

Danda or Rod/Sceptre as popularly called, is inevitable here. Etymologically, it is derived from the roots 
dam (^H)=damyate anena iti dandah 3T^T ^5:)-that which curbs the offenders, and dand (<t u ^)-that 

which punishes, and rajhah prasasanabhede (TT?T: UTTTTR^j-a means of controlling the people, the word clearly 
denotes the connotation of justice as both preventive and curative way of dealing with offenders. This is also 
denoted by innumerable reference in the tradition, such as Mahabharata Santiparva 15.8, 10; Yajnavalkya. 361. 
and so on. 

Hence ^ancfowTi/Rajadharma/Rajaniti has another meaning also besides the above one, namely, the army or 
the military wing of the government. It is needless to elaborate on the importance of the finance reserved for this 
wing which is directly involved with external and internal security. In his introduction to ‘The Arthashastra’, L. 
N. Rangarajan observes, ‘ Danda thus covers all aspects of coercive power of a state’ (page 13). 

With both these meanings on view, let us refer to the NP which is, therefore, a treatise dealing with both 
of them, but emphasising dhanurvidya or art and science of weaponry training and all other military aspects. Yet 
a close look at it brings out a deep perspective of humanism, social consciousness and awareness of 
dharma in it. 

The purpose and motive of the author is to reiterate the Rajdharmas already propounded in the Mahabharata 
(Rajadharma kathassarve bharatlyastvayoditah 7-NP 1.10). However, Kali forcibly deviates man from them,—the 
dharma/-s in the form of truth ( satyam ), purity ( s'aucam ), forgiveness ( ksama ) and compassion (daya) (ibid 11 
ab;) moreover, life, strength and memory diminish by the overpowering Kali (ibid lied). Wealth is the measuring 
rod for good birth, virtues, righteousness and justice ( ibid 12). In short, the understanding and vision of man are 
narrowed by this age due to which all the values or dharmas are deteriorated (ibid 12-17). Their detailed 
description makes the task of proper administration, enforcement of svadharmas a difficult task for a conscientious 
king like Janamejaya difficult (ibid 18ab). Hence is the desire to know stricter enforcement of danda to ensure 
the observance of the samanya and special dharmas. Hence the question as to whether the use of weaponry and 
military could be more effective so as to fulfil his duty more effectively (Katham tesam-iyam nitirvistrta vasames 
yati I Dhanurvedavivekasca sastrastrajhdnameva ca //-TtA d MIIA 4 AtfafTTcfTT I N'pfrfAATTT TTITTWTT^ 

^11 -ibid 18). In answer, Vaisampayana reveals his purpose of coming to him on his own accord to instruct him 
in this knowledge. Here we find total identification of Rajasastra (ibid 28d)/RajanIti/Rajadharma/Dandaniti as suks 
maniti-lg&ftfo (ibid., 20d). The famous tradition of the origin of the science from Brahma and the then the 
subsequent teachers till Vaisampayana follows ending with this particular brief treatise in eight cantos due to the 
diminished intellectual capacity of men— martyanam budhhi-dosatah HomAi : and laksanoddesamatram... 

vTCNll^IHUHJ (ibid., 21, 27). 

The adhikaritva of Janamejaya is justified through the original propagation of this knowledge directly 
through Brahma, namely, proper governance and administration satisfying the subjects defining the word ‘ks 
atriya’ as Ksatatranat prajastam tu ksatriyhcabruvanstatha II- SJcT^FhTcf (ibid., 29-36). 

By practising this, the king like Vainya is supposed to take care of his subjects like his own sons -Mat-sakas'at- 
dhanurvedam pragrhya jayatam vara/Sarvah pa;aya dharmena prajah putran-iva-aurasan// Hcfl e M*ll<&i l c k' 3PJU 
cri Traf: ■qTvff ’jA’ 0 ! TT^TT: (ibid. 47). This is reiterated in the last that is, eighth canto called 

Rajavyaparakathanam in the very opening verse that this Rajas'astra is meant for satisfying the subjects, that is, 
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lokaranjana which is the constant duty of the king -rajno dharmah sandtanah-?JW\ TPTTrH:. Thus social 

consciousness and responsibility is the duty of the king. Hence proper administration is most important. The 
second verse explains this concept with the illustration of the woman with child; all her activities are focused on 
the well-being of her child so should the king focus only on the welfare of his people- Yatha hi garbhini hitva 
svapriyam manasonugam I Garbhasya hitam-adhatte tatha kuryat prajahitam II ■W 1% T Tf'T TJ fl T4 fiPT 

Ttfet fFcmra^l <t«it i 

We have seen that danda as punishment is to fulfil this purpose. It is described as under- 

Danda is described in the words of Manu 7. 25 which are the same as over here at 8.30. 

Danda is used for inducing fear and preventing crime as also for curative purpose in NP. Therefore, the king 
himself must look into the following : 

The terrorised must be consoled by him personally by gifts, clothes and other things to them 
(NP 8.27). 

Therefore he must take the officers to task by words so that they may not repeat their actions -vaca tan bhis 
ayitva-q l^l cfFf 'HImF^i (ibid 28ab) and restore order-vyavastham vidadhet-bhuvah-°F^F$\ ; (ibid., 28c). 

Through the efficient espionage system, he should know about the behaviour of the officers and then on 
finding them to be guilty, he should punish them, as his chief duty is to establish and maintain nlti-Caritani 
vicarya-evam carebhyascadhikarinam I Dustanam siksanam kurya-dandaniti-pravartakah II —-^RciiP-i 

Irrsn ^A|f^ugHirdy=lcfch:ll (ibid., 29). 

Verses 8.31-36 enumerate different kinds of public, criminal, social, political, labour, economic and other 
offences that are to be dealt with by the king in his legal sessions and the subsequent punishment in 8.38-42. 

An important point to be noted here is that he should understand the cause and nature of these offences 
through the spies so that he is able to cure as well as prevent their recurrence in futur e-Siksanartham card 
yojyastebhyo vijnaya tattvatah I Tesam vyatikramam pascal siksayet-nitimargatah //-f7T3T T TT*f VT RMikI'^TI FR^in 
^ 41 f?T§t < )~ilfdHl4d:ll (ibid., 37). Also at ibid 42, it is said that the king should personally 

see to the behavioural cure of such people who have been on the wrong path-Nivrt-jananamargasthan jhatva 
sahsiksayet-nrpah *11^=11 747133^4:11 (ibid 42cd). Moreover, this helps him to prevent punishing 

the innocent. 

After a brief delineation of the administrative layers, the author refers to the appointment of an overall 
supervisor of all the officers in every city-Sarvadhikari in the role of Sarvarthacintaka who is given immense 
power and who is ghora-rupa for the officers violating the policy of good nlti of the king, such as the officers 
who are cruel, evil, corrupt, cheats for the protection of the people-Jigharisvah papakamah parasvadayinah 
s'athah I Tat-tat-raksasvadhikrtastebhyo rakset-imah prajah WKlfad: ?BT:I cT7T?aTTpqfq 

4^1:11 (ibid 55). 

Another aspect of the social consciousness and responsibility about fulfilling his objective is- 

The decisive policy should be contemplated in the early hours of the morning as the mind is fresh and balanced 
(ibid 9). 

Personal supervision of the army and the wages (ibid., 23ab), provision of livelihood to the poor, visually 
and otherwise challenged subjects (ibid., 23cd), checking of the accounts so as to have insight into the economic 
progress (ibid., 24ab), growth and maintenance of the farmers (ibid., 24cd), obtaining knowledge of those affected 
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by famine and calamities and then economically assisting them from his own finances (ibid., 25) are some of the 
social obligations that the king is advised to fulfil. Besides, he should appreciate the sincere and dedicated officers 
who are engaged in the national interests like himself; he should give them freedom of decisions for actions in 
accordance with the laws bf the land and dharma, but later they should inform him (ibid 45). This type of freedom 
encourages the officers in their work and indirectly sets an example for the others to follow. 

Further, he should collect revenue from the people in the form of different taxes levied in a proper and just 
manner, so that the people do not bear much burden nor do they try to evade them (ibid 56). 

The principle is that the income must be greater than the expenditure as thereby the king is to look after 
the welfare of his peopl e-Ayam tu vipulam kuryat-vyayam kuryad susuksmakam I Nlvrt-yatram tatha bhupo 
lokdnugrahakrit-svayam //—3TRT $ fcPJU cfSfT ^ dl4>l^ilg<$cW4HJ I 

(ibid 58). 

Undertaking of public works like construction of water reservoirs, trees on roadsides, rest houses, honour 
of the scholars and other such works should be carried out by the king with the motive of their welfare 
(ibid 59, 60). 

To be brief and to sum up the policy of the king is-Mrdurhi raja satatam laghurbhavati sarvasah I Tiks 
nat-ca-udvijate lokastasmat-ubhayam-acaret Il-jifU 041 -Held ■HO^I :l cftsUll WliS'Jld 

that is, the king should be gentle in inflicting danda, for, its harshness terrorises the people (ibid 43). Hence it 
is said that he should be hrdayardra-soft at heart (ibid 28b). 

Thus his duty is to aspire for what he does not have, protect what he has got by dharma, enhance what he 
has and then distribute it among the deserving -Alabdham-ihed-dharmena labdham yatnena palayet I Palitam 
vardhayet-nityam vrdhham patresu niksipet 7/-3td 5ifc lHl^«s4 u i M •mH'I Miidd H14 ^ 

fTf^cfll (ibid., 61). 

Thus due importance to dharma and danda are given here : Danda as a means to control the society occurs 
under the administration and justice aspects; while danda as the army or one part of the saptahga rdjya— 

TF^T is discussed under cantos 2-7 as a means of retaining power. Moreover we have seen that its importance in 
the context of Kali is immense and indispensable. Hence towards the end the gain of all the four goals of human 
life for the king who follows this niti is assured (ibid 92). The author advises all, especially the king, to 
collectively strive for the achievement of dharma at both individual and social level (ibid 97, 98). 

In this context of Rajanlti/Dandanlti, one is reminded of the Preamble to the Constitution of UNESCO. 

‘Since wars begin in the minds of men, it is in the minds of men that defences of peace must be constructed’. 
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ASUNYASAYANAVRATA : VATASAVITRl FOR MEN 

Dr. Madhavi Kolhatkar 


Introduction 

All must be knowing about the Vatasavitrlvrata. It is a vow to be observed by women. They fast on the full 
moon day of the month of Jyestha so that their husbands should get long life and they should suffer from with 
widowhood. It is performed also with the belief to get thereby the same person as husband for next seven births. 
In modem times, however, some women, especially, the feminists raise an objection against it and complain that 
why is it that only women should perform such vow and not men? They blame Hindu culture to be male 
chauvinistic. 

However, it is not so. In Indian religion, there is a vow, called As'unyasayana. It is prescribed to be 
performed by a man with the desire that he should not become a widower, and further, it should be noted that 
it is earlier than Vatasavitri vrata as it is find performed today. 

The Vow for A Man 

The description of As'unya-Sayanavrata first occurs in the Matsyapurana, 71.2-20. Thus it is in brief:— 
Brahma asks the Lord’, Bhagavan, tell me what it is by which a man and also a woman do not have to face 
separation disease, fear and grief etc.” The Lord replied, “On the second day of the dark half of the month of 
Sravana, Visnu goes and stays with his wife in the Sea. If one worships Govinda on that day all his wishes get 
fulfilled. 

Now the ritual of the vow. The day is the second day of the dark half of Sravana. On that day he should 
worship Visnu with proper ritual reciting these mantras. ‘0 Shrlvatsadharl, Srlkanta, Sridhaman, Sripati. Let not 
my life as a householder, which yields the fruit of the three goals of life, viz. dharma ‘religion’, artha ‘wealth’ 
and kama ‘desire’, let not my fires, my deities and my ancestors be destroyed in, married life should never come 
to an end. As you are never separated from your wife and are always in her company, my relations with my 
wife also should never be cut off. Let my bed never be empty. “Then the prayers to Visnu should be sung 
with the accompaniment of proper musical instruments. On that night he should not take soft oil or any 
thing sour. 

Next morning he should invite a Brahmin who is without any deformity, who is wellversed in the Vedas, 
is of good character and a devotee of Visnu and mainly who is a householder with his wife. He should give him 
a bed covered with while flowers. Together with it he should present him the image of the husband of LaksmI, 
i.e. Visnu, lamp, food, utensils, footwear, umbrella etc. A pot full of food should be given to the wife. Further, 
the Brahmin should be presented a golden image of Visnu together with a pitcher full of water. One who will 
observe this vow will never be separated from his wife, and his wife will never become a widow. The couple will 
never be affected by grief and never will lose their property. Such person is praised in the world of Visnu for 
seven thousand and seven hundred kalpas.” 
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Here ends the description of the vow. The important things to be noted are : 

1. This vow is only for men. Nowhere in this text it is said that it should be performed by women also. By 
the merit of the performance or observance of the husband, his wife and also the whole family arc going 
to get the fruit of it. The verses 18, 19 and 20 make it very clear. 

2. There obviously is pun in choosing the day dvitiya. It means the second day of the month’ as well as 
‘wife’. 3. Very noteworthy is the rule that the Brahmin who is to be worshipped also has to be married 
and present with his wife. This also makes the nature of the rite clear. 

The Description in the Vamana Purana 

Matsyapurana is supposed to have been composed before 500 A.D. It is one of the oldest Puranas. The 
present rite is described in some other Puranas as well. In Vamanapurana also it is described (assigned to 900- 
1000 A.D.) at 16.12-29. Thus it is : After the Sun has entered into the zodiac sign Cancer, in the dark half of 
the month of Asadha, there being the night of the gods as well as the daksinayana, ‘the journey of the Sun towards 
the South; But all gods do not fall asleep on the same day. The day when Vis'vakarma goes to sleep is the second 
day (of the dark half of the month of Asadha), and it is considered as meritorious and auspicious. The vow should 
be observed on this day. According to Vamanapurana the image of Visnu should be worshipped in the sleeping 
posture and together with LaksmI. He should be offered fruits. The verses used for worship are different from 
those used in the Matsyapurana. Those in Matsypurana read— 

s'rlvatsadharin srlkanta srldhaman srlpate’ vyaye/ 
garhasthyam ma pranas'um me yatu dharmarthakamadam // 71.6 

agnayo ma pranas'yantu devatah purusottama/ 
pitaro ma pranas'yantu mastu dampatyabhedanam//7/-7 

laksmya viyujyate deva na kadacid yatha bhavan/ 
tatha kalatrasambandho deva ma me viyujyatam//7/.$ 

laksmya na sunyo varada sayyam tvam s'ayanam gatah s'ayya mama* asunyastu tathiva madhusudana//7/.9 

In Vamanpurana, the first two mantras neither as they are, nor the ones similar to them in meaning-are 
prescribed. But there are two verses which are similar in meaning to Matsyapurana 71.8 and 9 though in different 
metre. They read- 

yatha hi laksmya na viyujyase tvam tu vikramananta jagannivasa/ 
tatha tvasunyam sayanam sadaiva tvasmakameveha tava prasadat II 16.22 

yatha tvasunyam tava deva labdham samam hi laksmya sayanam suresa satyana tenamitavlrya visno 
garhasthyanas'o na mamastu deva II 16.2 

According to this Purana this vow is to be observed for four months, beginning when the Sun enters into 
the zodiac sign Cancer and ending when he has entered into the zodiac sign Scorpio. On Dvitiya, he should give 
an image of Visnu together with a bedsheet to a Brahmin. As the result or fruit of the vow, it is declared that there 
will never be separation between any two persons. 

Then the vow is found described in the Bhavisyapurana and the SKandapurana, but the nature of the vow 
has undergone a lot of change. The both Adhyaya of the 1st, i.e. Brahmaparva in the Bhavisyapuran beings with 
the request of Satanlka, of Sumantu as,’ please tell me about the vow by the observance of which man does not 
become a widower and woman does not become a widow. On this, Sumantu described to him how this vow is 
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to be performed. The ritual and the mantras are more or less similar to those of the Matsyapurana. At the end 
is a little difference, while describing the result or the fruit of the vow. The verse rcads- 

evam karoti yah samyarh nano mdsacatustayam/tato janmatrayam vira grhabhango na jayatetiX .20-22 

Thus just like Vamanapurana, Bhavisyapurana also prescribes that this vow should be performed for four 
months. Then there is no break in the house, i.e. No end to the house holder . Life for three births. However the 
description which follows clearly suggests that it must be an interpolation. Therein for the first time occurs the 
reference do a woman performing this sacrifice. Thus it is- 

ndri ca rajan dharmajha vratam etad yathavidhi/ya karoti na sd socya bandhuvarjasya jdyate//\ .20-24 

“O king, a woman who knows about religion and ritual and performs this vow following the proper 
procedure, she never becomes pitiable among the relatives. 

The verses following this are also of doubtful nature and suggest interpolations and it is not necessary to 
deal with them in this context. 

Moreover, in the same Purana, the same vow is described again in the fourth, i.e. the Uttarkhanda (4.15.1- 
23). The nature of the vow has undergone much more change here. It is ShriKrsna here, who at the behest of 
Yudhisthira describes the vow, beginning with- 

asanyasayanim nama dvitiyam s'rnu tam mama/yamuposya na vaidhavyam prapnoti stri yudhisthira// 

Patnlvimuktasca naro na kadacit projayate/ 

“There is a (vow) called Dvitiya asunyas'ayani, by fasting on which a woman never has to face widowhood, 
and a man never becomes separated from his wife.” 

Thus it is seen that here the description begins with the performance by woman itself and reference to man 
comes as subsidiary. The construction of the verses also points to a little doubtful nature of them. The second line 
of the second verse is not all connected to the first one. Thus it reads- 

Sete jagatpatirvisnuh striya sardham yada kilat 

‘When Visnu, the Lord of the Universe sleeps with his wife.’ 

It seems that this portion is an interpolation. Further, in the description of the performance also, there are 
various additions, viz. In the morning one should take bath in the river and then observe the vow. A little raised 
small platform ( sihandilla ) should be prepared. An icon of Visnu together with LaksmI should be established on 
it, and worshipped. The verses for the worship are, however similar to those in Matsyapurana. After the moon- 
rise at night, he should take a bath with pahcagavya ‘five products from cow’ and give fruits and monatory gifts 
to a brahmin as much as he can spare. Thus the vow should be performed for four months and then should be 
concluded in the month of Kartika, when a Brahmin should be presented with a bed with all the necessary 
paraphamalia. Water should be offered ceremonially to Soma, every month. Here also both man and woman are 
assured guarantee that they will not be separated from their spouse in three births. 

Tthe Skandapurana, also describes this vow (7). 10.1-30). In this text the vow has attained the nature of a 
nityakarma, ‘obligatory rite’, when it states- 

akrtva yastvidam rajan vratam patakandsanam/garhasthyamanuvarteta tasyedam nisphalam bhavet// 

2.10.5 

The life of one who lives his householder’s life without performing this vow which dispels the sins 
is fulfill. 
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At one place in this text it is told that offer having performed this vow for four months, one should conclude 
it ceremonially But the against ,t is prescribed to be performed from the month of Margaslrsa for four months 
meditating on Han and Rukmini. Then offer its conclusion it should be resumed form the month of Caitra for 
four months meditating on the God who is together with the earth and hence possibly of Varaha, the incarnation 
of Vtsnu. Each time the concluding rites and the gifts are different. The number of Brahmins to whom food is 

to be offered is also increased here, and the text is one more step ahead in prescribing the person eligible for the 
performance. Thus it stopes— s 


puruso vd sati vapi vidhava vd samacared/(2 (7). 10.27) 

This vow can be observed by a man or a good (i.e. married?) lady and also by a widow.” Well' The vow 
which is to be observed for married life is prescribed here for a widow! I do. Not think it needs any comment. 

Afterwards, the nature of the vow got totally changed. It did not remain any more a vow for a man or a 
husband. It completely become a vow to be performed by women and women only. Dr. Ganga Ram Garg in his 
Encyclopaedi 3 of ffindu World (1992, p.748 B) has stated about it, “A fast to be observed on the second day of 
e dark half of the four months after the Shravana month, worship of LaksmI and Hari is to be done ” Among 
the Puranas he has referred only to Agni-purana 177.3-12, Vamanapurana 16.16-29, Bhavisya-purana 1.20.4-28 
an Visnuidharmottarapurana 1.145.6-20; 3.132. and has stated, “This fast saves ladies from widowhood ” As is 
clear, he has not even referred to the Matsyapurana. Vettan Mani’s Encyclopaedia does not contain this entry. 

Dange in his Encyclopaedia of Puramc Beliefs and Practices has given following information, “A fast and 
other rites on this day are said to wipe away the possibility of being a widow,” But Then beginning with, “On 
this day the performer (a man or a woman) is required” he describes the ritual of the vow in detail. Then while 
describing the ritual in the Skandapurana, he remarks “the rite may be performed even by a man.” Kane (1958 
p. 264) has described the ritual of the vow in which he has not at all referred to Matsyapurana and then has 
commented, “The Matsyapurana contains a somewhat different mode.” Thereby he, as if doubts the authority of 
the Purana passage in this particular regard. 


Besides the Puranas, the nibandha text Caturvarga-cintamani also describes the ritual of the vow in detail 
in its Vrataldianda, but on the basis of Skandapurana and Bhavisyapurana. The two are quoted almost ad verbatim, 
aturally therefore it does not take congnizanic of Matsyapurana or Vamanapurana. 


Why Such Change? 

Then the problem arises that how is it that the vow originally prescribed for men came to be prescribed 
eventually for women. It was not only prescribed, but performed also by women. Regarding the observance by 
men we do not have any evidence, whereas there is historical evidence that it was performed by woman. 
Mentioned in ‘Corous of Inscriptions in the Telingana distincts ofNizama’s Dominious’ by Dr. Shrinivasachar No. 

pp. 140-142 of sake 1198 magha s'ulo (1276 A.D.) where Koppambika wife of a Kakatlya Gleneral is said to 
ave performed d.” How would she have received the mantras—in the same way, as are prescribed for a man? 
Or did she modify them? If so, how? It is impossible to find an answer to all such questions. 

The possible answer to the total change in the nature is I think, a verse in the Matsyapurana. While telling 
the fruit of the vow the purana states- 


evam yastu puman kuryad asunyas'ayanam hareh/ vittas'athyena rabito narayanparayanah// 

na tasya patnea virahah kadachidapi jayate/ 

nan vd vidhava brahman, yavaccandrarkatarakam// 71.18, 18. 

“A person who will observe this vow being devoted to Narayana and not taking pride in wealth, will never 
be separated from his wife, and also the woman (i.e. his wife) will never be a widow.” The Vamanapurana also 
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has understood the verse in this way. Afterwards, however, instead of carrying forward na kadacidapi jay ate and 
connecting it with nari-vidhava, some puranas have carried forward and connected the part evam-kuryat 
asunyasayanam also and have prescribed that even a woman should observe this vow. Then the Skandpurana 
seems to have gone even ahead of that and added nari vd vidhava to kuryad asunyasayanam. As it can be seen, 
it is doubtlessly wrong, since in that case the mantras have no meaning as well as the words like asunyasayana, 
gdrhasthyabhahga etc. Still it is that around the 10th or the 11th century the original nature of the rite has gone 
into oblivion and it has become a vow to be observed by woman also or may be by women only. 

There is more significant point to be noted here. The Matsyapurana published by Anandashauma contains 
a verse the beginning which so far was omitted from the discussion. Thus it is— 

mohad vapi madad vapi yah parastrlm samasra-yet/ tasyapi niskrtim deva vada sarvam krpakar//l\ .1. 

“O God, tell me the expiation if a man either due to attraction or due to pride goes to the wife of another 
person.” 

It is quite true that the verse does not suit as an introduction to the rite. Hence, in some other manuscript 
it is omitted, as is seen from the footnote in the text. But still it has some importance. It is not totally out of 
context. Further, it asserts the nature of the rite that it is for men. It is as if the other side of the same coin. 

This vow seems to me to be very important. In no other culture, a parallel to it would be found. It is further 
in consistency with the Vedic thought that woman or wife is the half of man without which he cannot be complete. 
He cannot establish the fires without getting married and having a wife. To fulfil the duties to his ancestors and 
also to the society, to perform the duties of the householder he needs wife and family. It is no wonder then that 
such a vow is prescribed. Afterwords, however, may be not only due to disregard to the original text but also to 
changing social circumstances, the nature of the rite is totally changed and a very important aspect of Indian 
culture has remained unnoticed. 
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SOME IMPORTANT LEGENDS IN THE BRAHMA PURANA 


Dr. Narasingh Charan Panda 

The Brahma Purana occupies an outstanding position in the list eighteen Mahapuranas of Indian tradition. 
According to the Amarakosa, generally a purana is to deal with the following five characteristics, viz. (1) sarga 
(creation of the world ); (2) pratisarga (dissolution of the world); (3) vamsa (genealogies of sages, kings, etc.); 
(4) manvahtara (cosmic cycles, started from Manu), and (5) vams'anucarita (accounts of the dynasties). The main 
root of these characteristics can be traced from the legend, i.e. akhyanas, upakhyanas, gathas, etc utilized by 
Maharsi Vedavyasa in writing or compiling the original Puranic texts. Besides, the Puranas also contain other 
subjects like . pilgrimage ( tirtha ), incarnation (of Lord Visnu and Siva) {avatara), varnasRama vyavastha four 
purusarthas {i.e. dharma, artha, kdma and moksa)\ performance of yajha, sraddha, vrata, puja and description 
of akhyanas, upakhyanas, etc Brahma Purana, being a Mahapurana also deals with a number of legends. The 
source of these legends may be found in the epics and other traditional tests. However, in this paper an attempt 
will be made to discuss some important legends like, the legend of Syamantaka Mani (jewel), the legend of king 
Sagara and Bhagiratha, the legend of Pradyumna and finally the legend of Kaliyadamana, i.e. suppression of 
Kaliya serpent by Lord Krsna in dvapara yuga (age). 

The Legend of Syamantaka Mani 

This is an important legend in the Brahma Purana (Chapter XIV). King Nighna has two sons, viz. Prasena 
and Satrajit. Both of them conquered the armies of enemies. Satrajit and Lord Sun (god) were close friends. Once 
Satrajit requested Sun to give him some gift as a token of their friendship. Then the Lord gave him the syamantaka 
jewel. The kind gave that excellent jewel to his brother Prasena lovingly. The importance of this mani is mentioned 
in the Brahma Purana as under : 

FT PfhT: TM-dd WT 

ebiHcttfl hmW) t wfsnrti U^n 1 

The symantaka jewel exuded molten gold in the abode of Vrsnis and Andhakas. The clouds showered rains 
at the proper season. There was no fear from sickness. 

Due to this great significance Lord Krsna desired to get the excellent jewel from the king Satrajit. Once 
Prasena went hunting with that gem round his neck and he was attacked and killed by a lion. The lion while 
carrying the Syamantaka jewel was killed by Jambavan. When Prasena did not return from his hunting and was 
found later lying dead without the gem; the news spread that the stone might have been stolen by Krsna after 
killing Prasena. Being suspected thus Lord Krsna who had not perpetrated that crime took the vow : “I will fetch 
that jewel and went to the forest. He wandered all over the places where Prasena had been hunting. Searching 
through the great mountains Rksavan and Vindhya he became tired. Then Lord Krsna saw Prasena lying slain 
along with his horse but did not get that jewel. Then, not far off from the dead body of Prasena the lion was seen 
killed. A bear was indicated by the footsteps. Following those footsteps Krsna went to the abode of the bear. In 
the cave he saw that the son of Jambavan was playing with the attractive jewel and Jambavan was also staying 
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inside the cave. Then Lord Krsna fought with the mighty Jambavan in the cave for twentyone days and finally 
he defeated Jambavan and obtained Jambavati, the daughter of the king of bears. He got the syamantaka mani 
in order to clear himself of false accusation. Then the Lord returned to Dvaraka. Bringing the jewel and clearing 
himself of the false charge he gave it to king Satrajit in the open assembly of Satvatas. 

In the next chapter (XV) of the Brahma Purana it is mentioned that Akrura got the excellent Syamaktaka 
which Lord Krsna had handed over to Satrajit, stolen through Satadhanva of the Bhija family. In fact, Satadhanva 
killed Satrajit and took possession of the mani. Srlkrsna then, hastened to Dvaraka to fight with Satadhanva and 
finally killed him. But syamantska mani was not found there as it was possessed by Akrura. In order to protect 
this mani Akrura performed many sacrifices and accepted the coat of mail in the form of initiation as a protective 
means. The text says: 

TT cReTEf T^TTSf yfcHyi J \\ 2 

However, for sixty years Akrura, the virtuous soul displayed jewels and other precious stones in the sacrifice 
alone. The sacrifices of that noble soul are known as Akrura-yay'nas\ Elegant food and momentary gifts were 
distributed in all of them. Meanwhile, Akrura desired to satisfy Srlkrsna by offering his daughter for marriage, 
and the Lord accepted the marriage proposal. Then by his yogic power Krsna understood that the mani was with 
Akrura. In the open assembly he said to Akrura “O lord, worthy of honour, had back that excellent mani which 
is in your possession. Do not commit anything ignoble.” 3 The fury that has been surging within me for last sixty 
years has grown terribly. Much time has passed. It bears no further delay. Then at the instance of Lord Krsna, 
Akrura handed over the jewel without a strain in the grand assembly of Satvatas. But the Lord returned it to 
Akrura. Hence, tying the excellent Syamantaka mani round his neck after it had been handed over to him by Lord 
Krsna, the son of Gandini Akrura, shone on the earth as the sun shines in the sky. The Purana adds : 

TT MTO MfuiTrl EUM-rt*HI 

3Trasi roHMiviMirHcnf 

The Legend of Sagara and Bhaglratha 

Sagara was a king bom of the family of Vaivasvata Manu and in the family of Iksvaku, the founder of the 
solar race of kings. He was a performer of great religious ceremonies and sacrifices. He had two wives devotedly 
attached to him and his auspicious idealogy. But unfortunately had no issue. The king asked his Kula-guru, i.e. 
family priest as to how he could have progeny. On hearing his words, guru Vasistha meditated and spoke to the 
king as : 

“WM: TRTT ^fy^NTt ^l" s 

It means, O king, be devoted to the worship of rs is together with your wives. Once a sage came to the palace 
of king Sagara. He devotedly worshipped that sage (with his wives). The sage was extremely pleased and 
extended boon to the king. So according to the boon one of his wives gave birth to 60,000 sons and the other 
to one, named Asamanjas. King asked his sons to protect the sacrificial horse. Indra took away the horse and kept 
it quite near to the great sage Kapila, who was sleeping in the nether world, i.e. patala. The sixty-thousand sons 
of Sagara entered the nether regions. They saw that the sacrificial horse and the man was lying down. They 
considered him the person who took the horse by force and spoiled the sacrifice. Some of the royal sons of Sagara 
said : 

7JTT TETET: Vlltichl Wfll 
3^1 inrPTPT STTtTJT I 
ft rT m^SRTt fdWllui ^ll 6 
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They proclaimed “we are the persons as well as the administrators of the great king Sagara. Let us awaken 
this man who has committed the crime and kill him with our heroic strength.” Uttering these harsh words they 
kicked the sage with their feet. 

However, after this type of rigorous deeds the sage Kapila saw them with anger and reduced them to ashes 
in a few seconds. 

In the words of Brahma Purana : 

rTrT: 'bld'l H$m <*>Pu<rfl I 

This way, all the sixty-thousand sons of king Sagara were burnt up. But the king did not know that incident. 
Maharshi Narada had informed all about the happenings. But the king did not know what he should do in the 
circumstances. However, the king had another son, who was known as Asamanjasa. Due to his wickedness he 
was also banished from the kingdom. Then, Ans'uman the son of Asamanjasa went to Patala loka and returned 
back to the kingdom with horse. Then the Asvamedha yajna was completed. Ans'uman’s son was Dillpa and he 
had also a son, who was widely known as Bhaglratha. When Bhaglratha knew all about his grandfathers he 
thought “how shall I accomplish the expiation of the Sagaras?” (WKNTT 3 vp^ 8 ). According 

to the advice of Sage Kapila, Bhaglratha went to Mount Kailasa to meditate Lord Siva. After long years of 
meditation Lord Siva was pleased and said ; O son given to you by one. O dear, of auspicious vows, eulogize 
her once more”." Bhaglratha performed severe penance to appease Devi Ganga-and finally he pleased Mother 
Ganga to come down to the earth for the welfare of people. Then Bhaglratha prayed to her as : 

R fam: 

VTTTTTT IVifa’ Miri*-<lt-Hini*t TTTrJMiffall 

He said O Devi, my forefathers have fallen as a result of the curse of sage Kapila. 0 mother, it behoves 
you to save them from the naraka{ hell). Then, in order to help the religious people and to sanctify the ancestors, 
particularly in order to fill up the sea drunk up by Agastya, and to destroy sins merely by being remembered, the 
Divine river Ganga did what she was prayed to by the great sadhaka Bhaglratha. She splashed the princes, the 
sons of king Sagara, who had been reduced to ashes by the curse of Kapila, in the patala loka. She filled up the 
holes dug up by the Sagaras, the river flooded the mountain Meru and stopped. This way Devi Ganga came to 
rescue the people of this great country by the strenuous effort of Bhaglratha. 

The Legend of Pradyumna 

Pradyumna was the son of Lord Krsna and Rukmanl. A demon knew that Pradyumna would be his killer. 
So he kidnapped him from residence of Krsna and threwn him in to the sea. As Pradyumna, the boy fell down 
there a fish caught hold of him. Though burned by its gastric fire the boy did not die. This fish alongwith other 
fishes was caught by fishermen and given to the king of demons, i.e. Sambara. The wife of Sambara, named 
Mayavatl, supervised over the work of cooks. When the belly of the fish was opened she saw a beuatiful boy 
was lying. She was very surprised to see this boy and in the meanwhile Sage Narada came and told her about 
the child as : 

3UT MHKI'JI'Idi ^fid«*|ehlRuii| 

FT: LjfdchHJfUdll 

f^P<T: TPJ 3 77^.| 

1 FHfac* fawan Mftn i Hm i 10 
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This handsome boy was the son of Lord Krsna. He said Your husband Sambara had stolen him from his 
bedroom and thrown him in to the sea. Then he was swallowed by a fish and now he has come under your control. 
So you look after this godly boy.” 

In the course of time MayavatT taught all the illusory vidyas to Pradyumna. Once she told all about his past 
history to Pradyumna. Then he challenged Sambara for a fight. After killing the entire army of that Asura, 
Pradyuma passed over seven mayas and employed the eighth one too. This way, he killed his great enemy 
Sambara. Finally Pradyumna had returned to the city of his father accompanied by devi MayavatT. 

Devi RukminI, the wife of Lord Krsna, told Pradyumna that his mother was fortunate enough as she was 
embellished by him. Lord Krsna approached saying ‘Pradyumna is your son who has come here after killing 
Sambara. This MayavatT, is the chaste wife of your son. But she is not the wife of demon Sambara. When the 
Cupid, i.e. Kamadeva was killed, his wife Rati eagerly waiting for his nativity, deluded Sambara by assuming an 
illusory form. Kamadeva has incarnated as your son. This is Rati known as his beloved wife. You should have 
no supicion about this. So Rati is your daughter-in-law’. Then RukmanI and Kesava were fully delighted along 
with the citizen of Dvaravatl. In the words of Vyasa : 

TTrfr cfcyicft HTTI 

Wt TO FIMWI TOT TITO, TOTfTOTOTOTTcni 
TT<TT TTOTTT tfSTO TOlTOWRI 
Jl'IdA TOTOf gKctrdl ^1 'IKI'aI II 11 

So, this is all about the legend of Pradyumna, as described in the Brahma Purana. 

The Legend of serpent Kaliya (Naga) 

This is a very well known legend. The Brahma Purana also describes the episode in its own way. According 
to it the Kaliya Naga was the king of all Serpents. He was residing with his family in the Yamuna river. He was 
very furious and critical for all the beings, birds, beasts, trees, etc. As the fire of poison spread, the great trees 
that grew on its banks were burnt. Even the birds that flew over it had been burnt when they came into contact 
with its watery spray as the wind wafted it up. Krsna thought that the water of Yamuna is not being used by the 
thirsty cows, travellers, etc. due to the poison as well as fear of Kaliya serpent. As he is the terror for all, hence, 
I should punish this wicked Naga. It is for this purpose that I have incarnated in this world. So, I should chastise 
these waded souls who have gone astray. In the words of Vyasa it is said : 

PTRgf -jHi S fWHddll) TOUT fTcTI: 

eRrof viiR^iihhihu 12 

The Lord went near the Kadamba tree and then He jumped into the Yamuna river, i.e. where Kaliya was 
staying. The king of Serpents and his wives attacked Him furious. Lord Krsna was then encircled by those 
serpents which bounded Him with their long bodies. With their fangs rendered nasty by poisonous flames, they 
heavily bit Krsna. Then the cowherd boys went back to Vraja village and lamented in their excessive grief. Being 
frightened the boys expressed that (Lord) Krsna is being bitten by Kaliya. On hearing these serious words of the 
cowherds and the cowherdesses, Yasoda and others, hastened to the place of that river. Balarama and other 
cowherds hastened to Yamuna, desirous of seeing Krsna. All were worried to see the worst condition of Krsna. 
They say : We will never go back to (Vraja) Nanda village without Krsna. As what is that day without the light 
of Son? What is that night without the moon? What are those cows without milk? And what is that Gokula without 
the presence of Krsna? It is nicely told in the Purana as : 

f<cTO: faFTT TJjtf fail TOTO( TO TOiT fr?TTI 

fcpTT chi Trot fTO-TT TJPJTEt ch) sFjT:ll 

fsRT fTcTT TO dlTOIM: tfpntTOTTOTO dlchHH.II 13 
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Then Lord Balarama prayed to Krsna to recognize His supreme self. He said, “you are the pivot of this 
universe and support of gods. You are the creator, protector and destroyer of this universe. Besides, you are 
identical with the Vedas and known as an incarnation of Lord Visnu. So you punish this wicked Serpent Kaliya. 
It is described as under: 

’'JFRTf TTf^T: 1JTWTTVV ’ETTSSSTV.-I 

ehflLuSdf Mini "iT 

Mi^q) lcfl 

Then Krsna released his body from the bondage of the Serpent’s coil. The hood of Kaliya became wounded 
due to the powerful kicks from the feet of Krsna. BY frequent hits and blows from the Lord the serpent king 
became unconscious and secluded. Due to severe kicking he vomited blood. The great Naga’s condition became 
pernicious and there was no chance to live. Hence having observed the situation the wives of the Serpent king 
sought shelter in Krsna. They totally surrendered their body to Lord Krsna and prayed Him as : 

VT ’^sfrfrTTfer^f <<Tiqymr*}yci<:i 
t Timrf: ■qr wrhtv v^i 
ifirn^R^Pd ll 16 

WrT: ^FTflWfTrp TJWIdTIdWldd:I 

VItlIiTril'dfd VFTlSV irffaSTT Udl’MdlH .H 17 

‘0 Supreme Lord, we recognize your real form ( svarupa ). You are the chief of all gods and beings. No one 
is more prominent than you as you are that Lord not born of anyone else. Even gods are not competent to eulogise 
you properly. So how can we will be able to describe your true form. However, 0 Lord of the universe, be pleased 
with one who is distressed and fatigued. This Kaliya Serpent is about to die. May our dear husband be given us 
even as alms are given to the beggars. O Lord kindly save the life of our husband and also protect us. 

After this devotional prayer, the Kaliya serpent with timid eyes and exhausted body spoke slowly. ‘You are 
the great Lord of this universe. How can I eulogise you? O Lord, I am created by you with certain in a certain 
species with certain traits in the characters and my activities have condormen to them. If I have done wrong then 
punish me accordingly. Now, I have realized my mischievous deeds and I am repenting for my evil acts. Hence, 
kindly save my life and also command me, what I should do. 18 1 shall follow your Divine order. Then Lord 
Srlkrsna said, O Serpent king you must not stay here and go to the ocean along with your family members. When 
Garuda will see my imprints (pada-cihna ) then he will not strike you in the ocean. This has been nicely described 
in the Brahma Purana as : 

VTV TSfV Thf ctidiRqilMqHHi 

VrVTrfv ^ % HV T£#T TTfR-| 

W: V VgRwtfall 19 

After saying this the Supreme Lord Hari released the king of Serpents, i.e. Kaliya Naga. Then the serpent 
lord devotedly bowed down to Lord Krsna and went to the ocean 20 for ever. However, the joyous cowherds and 
others praised Krsna for His Divine acts. 
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This, is the most memorable legend is known as ‘ Kaliya damana’ in the Bhagavata Purana. 

Conclusion 

The Brahma Purana also contains other legends like : the legend of Rudra, the legend of Parvatl, the legend 
of Lord Kartikeya, the legend of Yayatl, etc. Every legend has sone religious and historical value. The human 
being may learn a lot of moral things from these great stories, episodes or legends. Hence, these Puranic legends 
exclusively teach religious performances. Such obligation and other moral education to the mankind, since time 
immemorial. However, through the ethical and spiritual education of these significant Puranic legends a human 
being may be able to reach at the destination of his life. 
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SAUCA IN SMRTIS 


Dr. Manik S. Thakar 


Significance 

Primitive man experienced health status in two major ways. A state of being healthy and the state otherwise; 
i.e. being diseased. The factors responsible for the transformation from one state to another were not vividly 
known to human beings. In all the ancient cultures of the universe outcome of diseases was ascribed either to 
the wrath of certain deities or to the evil spirits like demons. 

Instinct of cleanliness was however not limited to human beings but to the birds and animals also. Cleanliness 
of body; freshness of mind; factors of environment; quality and quantity of food, all contributed to the good 
health. This fact was slowly realized when people got settled. However, the systematized presentation of factors 
responsible for health and causes of ill health came few centuries later; when the science of medicine was 
formulated, (devised) 

The necessity of being healthy was important factor of individual. It was also the need of society. It was 
also the religious need. For the wide and automatic spread of consciousness regarding health the necessary facts 
regarding Hygiene, food habits etc. were stated in detail in some of the religious scriptures. Scriptures like 
Dharma Sutras and Smrtis formulated the ideal code of conduct, Sadacara as a part of religious behaviour. 

The attitude that body is a storage of ugly things like bones blood fresh and a disgusting thing to be rejected 
was perhaps developed in the later period under the influence of Vedanta philosophy. The body was considered 
in this manner as the major hindrance of liberation. The consideration of physical aspect was under the deep and 
long lasting impression of concepts such as vairagya i.e. detachment and samnyasa i.e. renunciation. 

In the early Vedic period, our seers honoured the body and always demanded for the physical strength, best 
progeny, good intellect etc. Mostly Smrtis reflected the Vedic trend of thought. In later Smrtis, however, few trends 
are seen to condemn the body. 

Scope of Sauca in Smrtis 

According to the ancient Indian tradition purification of all sorts was the basic requirement for the 
accomplishment of worldly as well as religious and spiritual activities. The physical cleanlines, though essential 
was the minor and integral part of the whole process of purification. 

Authors of Smrtis were sages who contemplated upon various aspects of the concept of Sauca. The rules 
about the daily practices were accordingly designed. In due course of time sphere of Sauca was expanded. Some 
of the aspects of purity were related to physical cleanliness and some other like economic honesty, psychological 
purity were concerned with his psychological functioning resulting into his mental health necessary for his well 
being. External cleanliness and internal purification of the body were directly the causal factors for maintaining 
the good health of an individual and the society. 
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Therefore, it is necessary to have a close look towards the scope of Sauca. All the religious sects in the world 
have accepted physical cleanliness and mental purity as the necessary precaution at least in all stages except the 
final stage of liberation when exalted person is not on his own. 

The best management of human life is the sphere of Dharma. Demands and precautions; for healthy life 
speak about the aspirations of common persons. Management of good physique and good mentality was the 
necessity of the individual and the society; from ancient times. Dharmas'astras made that task easy by providing 
various sets of rules, which could be followed doubtlessly. Sauca is the foremost virtue among those that are 
needed for healthy life. Moreover it is the most significant one among the components of the process of self¬ 
culture. It is in the form of various processes regarding cleansing of body and mind. 

Concept of Sauca was a necessary component of Dharma and it was included in religious literature for 
various reasons. It was the very foundation of the maintenance of physical and psychological well-being of the 
person and the society. Observance of Sauca on various levels was the cause of material as well as spiritual 
progress of the human beings. Good health was the worldly benefit of observance of Sauca. It provided the 
physical strength necessary for the exertion resulting in material wealth. It was also supposed to yield mental 
peace and endurance through its practices of internal purification of mind and soul. 

However, religious purification acquired by the practice of various expiations and recital of mantras is out 
of the scope of this paper. Though it is the important subject matter of Smrtis the purpose of expiation is spiritual 
and mental purification and is related indirectly to human health 1 . 

The nature of a few expiations is a coordination, principle related to health. Only those will be discussed. 

The impurity and purity on the occasion of somebody’s birth and death and also the occasion of the 
menstrual cycles is not considered here. The purity and impurity in this regard are based on the religious dogmas 
and are not directly related with health. 

Definitions of Sauca 

Though the principle of purity has been introduced by almost all the Smrtis, Brhaspatismrti 2 has defined it 
from various angles. According to it avoiding the forbidden food items; keeping in touch with only those who 
are never subject to sticking to the duties of one’s own class is said to be the Sauca. Aversion for the non-eatable 
food amounts to internal purity. Whereas the aversion for the close contacts with the persons worthy of censure 
amounts to external purity as well as avoiding bad psychological impacts. Being stable in the duties of one’s own 
class and stage of life implies practice of the prescribed healthy routine. Atrisamhita 3 has defined the term from 
a different angle. According to sage Atri the virtue of purity comprises in a effective stability in the religious 
practices as well as practices for cleanliness. 

Types of Sauca 

The Yoga system has discussed the concept of Sauca in details. It refers to the two main varieties of Sauca 
internal purity i.e. Abhyantara Sauca and external cleanliness i.e. Bahya Sauca. 

The Smrtis have referred to this concept in a different way. The Kes'avavaijayanti commentary 4 on the Vis 
nusmrti has mentioned various types of purifications; with a particular order of performance. The commentary 
has quoted from the text Mantrakosa that primarily there should be cleanliness of the body ( Dehasuddhi)\ then 
one must seek the cleanliness and purity of the place (Sthanas'uddhi); the third type of purity is cleanliness of the 
utensils ( Patrasuddhi)\ the fourth one is the purity of the self ( Atmas'uddhi ) and the fifth is the most important 
one the purification of the psyche ( Cittas'uddhi ). 
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The Vasisthasmrti 5 has introduced six types of purity. According to it purity acquired by time, purity by fire, 
purity of mind, purity obtained by looking at the water and the sun and purity obtained by removing ignorance 
of living beings are the six varieties of the purity. 

Daksasmrti 6 has mentioned two major divisions of Sauca as external cleanliness and internal purity i.e. 
bahya and abhayantara. It is clearly declared that a person requires both types of cleanliness. Out of these two 
varieties, the internal purity has been considered more superior. It is related to the purity of emotional sphere or 
psychological conditions. It provided a more important guiding principle to judge the person’s psychological 
conditions. According to Daksa whose mind is reluctant to cleanliness i.e. his mind is defective. 

Significant Aspects of Sauca 

Apart from the above said cleanliness and purity, Vasisthasmrti 7 has declared that the intellect is purified by 
the knowledge. Same is the opinion expressed by the Visnusmrti. 

The Smrtis 9 agree on the fact that ladies are purified by their menstrual cycle. This purification is not only 
religious; but according to the Visnusmrti mentally depressed and disturbed lady is purified when her menstrual 
fluid flows away. This surely corresponds with the view of modern medical science, which considers hormonal 
disturbance as the cause of emotional imbalance because of its effects on glandular secretions. 

Smrtis have noticed the spiritual as well as psychological significance of purity of speech as an aid to 
liberation. According to Smrtis speech is purified by the truth because of its correspondance with facts. 

Annasauca or Aharasuddhi 

Smrtis have given top priority to the maintenance of the purity and cleanliness of food. It is the major subject 
matter of Smrtis Lists of undesirable food items have been provided in Smrtis. Smrtis also take into account the 
psychological impact of the psychological status of the owner of the food god or bad intentions of the owner's 
formidable consequences due to bad food. 

According to ancient Indian culture purity of food results in the purity of intellect, mind and soul. Purity 
of soul was supposed to result in final emancipation. 

Aharas'uddhau sattvas'uddhih 9 is the assumption prevalent in ancient Indian society. Approach of Smrtis 
regarding purity of food will be discussed in details later on. Visnusmrti' 0:i regards purity of food as the most 
superior among other purities. On the contrary, Manusmrti has highlighted Arthasauca as the sauca of prime 
importance. Aharasuddhi has been highlighted by Smrtis because Smrtis were aware of the scientific assumption 
of Ayurveda that human body is generated from the food and bad food can cause ill health" as well as wrong 
mentalities. 

Vastrasauca 

Vastras'auca is a part of external cleanliness resulting in a pleasant mood along with the prevention of 
various respiratory diseases, allergic conditions, skin diseases and other infections arising from the germs residing 
on clothes in unhygienic conditions. By the contacts with somebody else’s infection, one can acquire the same 
disease by using clothes of other person or by the reuse of clothes. For instance, to prevent this; Visnusmrti 12 has 
laid down the regulation that one should not wear unwashed clothes and clothes already used. One should always 
wear the washed clothes and headdresses after the bath. 

These restrictions about clean clothes are very much necessary in the tropical countries like India where one 
is likely to have more perspiration containing the toxins in the body. Unknowingly it was useful to avoid 
infections; from the dirt. Smrtis have included cleanliness about clothes in the wider concept of cleaning of 
substances i.e. Dravyasuddhi n . 
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Dravyasuddhi, and Cittasuddhi arc two more types of purifications referred to in Smrtis literature. The hints 
about cleanliness of different substances form the significant part of subject matter of Smrtis. 

Purification of substances is the constituent part of external cleanliness directly related to the health. It is 
the major aid to prevent skin infections and infections by food contaminations. 

Cittasuddhi speaks about the very purpose of religious activities, which are the means to do it. Cittasuddhi 
i.e. purity of mind or psyche is important for the spiritual activities leading to liberation, final goal of life. 
According to the modern medical science also Cittasuddhi i.e. emotional equilibrium is required for maintaining 
good physical and mental health. Undisturbed mind leads to control of grandular secretions resulting in a balanced 
hormonal levels. This is a major aid to the control of psycho-somatic diseases. (Unless the mind is without any 
impurities a person can not obtain salvation.) 

Smrtis were aware of the relation between cleanliness and working of mind. According to Daksasmrti ]i “ the 
person who is indifferent about his own cleanliness is probably having weak mind. 

Since the purification is needed on different levels, means of purification also differ. 

Aspects of Environment as Means of Purification 

The external cleanliness is obtained generally by water. Cleaning of limbs by water and clay is enough for 
physical cleanliness. It is prescribed by Smrtis in various forms of bath. Boiling the water was also the means 
to kill the subtle insects. The water as a natural resource of cleanliness was regarded as always pure. Specially 
when the water is impure and dirty by nature and surrounded by unclean unhygienic substance then only it is 
impure. According to Yamasmrti' 4 , the water in its natural condition is heated by sunrays in a day time and at night 
it is cooled because of the winds and the constellations. It is affected by the influence of both at the dawn and 
in the evening, therefore, it is always pure; when it is underground or when it is in the pot. 

The naturological-purification has been also mentioned along with the cow’s urine and stool as the purificatory 
sources; by the Apastambasmrti' 5 . The querry is genious because water has been considered as the major means 
of purification of the unhygienic thing such as half eaten food, impurities being besmeared by stools etc. 

Waters in flow and particles in air were two another factors of ecology which were regarded as unspoiled 
by anything; by the Apastambasmrti' 6 . 

For cleaning various organs specially the lower limbs and excreting organs Smrtis have prescribed use of 
clay and ashes were also used to clean the household utensils. 

Being exposed to the sun was supposed to be the means of purification. As we know various insects can 
be killed by the heat of the sun. In India there was and is the custom to heat the grains in the light of the sun. 
According to the modern science we can get vitamin D from the sunlight. 

There is total agreement about the purity of well water; mineral water i.e. underground water, and water 
which satisfies the cows. In this regard Prajapati has been quoted by Vasistha 17 who shares the same opinion with 
Yajnavalkya. 

This seems to be the relevant assumption by the Smrtis, which is also acknowledgee by the modern science. 

According to Manusmrti n saucepsu i.e. a person seeking purity should always consider the overboiled and 
frothy water as unworthy for sipping and cleansing of bowels etc. also according to the commentary of MedhatithI; 
such unhygienic water should not be used even for cleansing of impurities by semen, stool, and urine. The water 
should not be used when it is not heated by fire; when it is containing excessive minerals when it is foamy and 
having bubbles; in the opinion of Sahkhasmrti'\ 

Water in a clean condition is regarded as the major resource for natural cleanliness as well as for activities 
required for maintaining external and internal cleanliness and purity. Smrtis are cautious about the smoothness of 
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internal systems in the human-body. From the acts like sipping the water ( acamana ) though religious purity is 
obtained one cannot deny that such acts were useful in maintaining smoothness of internal systems. Therefore, 
the act of sipping the water has been prescribed by the Parasarasmrti and the Yajhavalkyasmrti 20 after many 
activities such as taking bath, consuming drinks, having passed urine, having slept, after having eaten something 
after having walked on the road and after having changed the clothes. Vasisthasmrti 20 has provided a general 
guidance that after every essential activity one should sip water. 

Along with the activity of the sipping water, washing feet and face, touching the organs with water are 
prescribed as an complimentary acts and not as the alternatives for the acts of cleanliness 22 . 

One must remember that in a tropical weather of India even such small acts also have great significance as 
they are precautions and are helpful in reducing heat and maintaining the low temperature of the body to confront 
the external heat. This intention can be known when seers like Manu prescribe that the act of sipping water for 
a student of Veda even though he is already considered as a pure person. 

Other factors of environment such as wind, fire, soil etc. were considered as the means of purification by 
using the wind, impurities in the grains were removed by winnowing baskets. 

Fire as a mean of cleanliness and purity was greatly recognized by Smrtis 21 . The grains and pulses that were 
fried on fire were regarded as a light diet perhaps because of reduction of starches. Ayurveda prescribed that food 
lightly fried without oil or ghee was regarded as more pure. By this method it was easy to digest. The fire was 
also used for boiling liquid substances and purifying them by killing insects in them. 

Fire was also considered as the greatest religious and spiritual purifier. Food items heated on fire were used 
as food to be eaten in the expiations. Smrtis 24 were aware about the limitations of the cleanliness by water and 
soil. According to them such cleanliness was primary, external and not the superior type of cleanliness. 

The Visnusmrti 25 formed another group of means of purification, which were considered to be the means able 
to purify human beings. There were means to purity intellect, psyche, digestive system, breath and whole body 
of the human being. These were; knowledge, fire, food, clay, mind, water anointing with cow-dung, sun and death 
or proper time. These were the purifiers of corporal body. Out of these means of purification knowledge is a 
purifier of the intellect finally avoiding defects in thinking which again results in gaining health. Ayurveda 
considers prajhaparadha as the cause of ill health. Food is cleanser for internal impurities, brining in physical 
as well as psychological well being. 

Fire, clay, sun, wind, time are the ecological factors responsible for maintaining physical health. The fire 
as well as the sun is able to kill the insects and keep the infections at a distance. 

A group of factors of environment such as rays of moon, rays of the sun and the winds are said to be 
purifying the roads and buildings according to the Yajnavalkyasmrti 16 . 

Soil is a major factor of ecology. It is regarded as a purificatory material. When the soil is in the form of 
land and used for various purposes by the human beings it needs cleansing. Manusmrti 27 introduces various modes 
by which a land can be purified. Land is purified by the following five modes viz. by sweeping, by smearing it 
with cow-dung, by sprinkling it, by scraping it and by cows staying on it during a day and night. 

Thus, the factors of natural elements are further refined and cleansed when they are put to the use. 

Prevention of Pollution of Environment 

Care has been taken by the Smrtis for maintaining purity and cleanliness of environment. This aim has been 
achieved by them through prohibitions and prescriptions. For example, Vasisthasmrti has declared as rule of 
healthy behaviour that one should not urinate in the river. 
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Spiritual Purification 

About the moral values and psychological as well as spiritual purification of various categories of people 
Smrtis have their own fixed ideas. The moral and ethical values when put into the practice were able to calm down 
emotional disturbances, guilty consciousness, pacify negative feelings. Psychological equilibrium was expected 
for formation of spiritual upliftment and mental satisfaction acquired by these values yielded mental health. 

According to Manusmrti and Visnusmrti 28 the learned persons are purified by the forgiving disposition. 
Those who perform prohibited deeds are purified by the charity, those who conceal their sins are purified by 
repeated chanting of mantras and knowers of Veda are purified by the austerities. Thus the ethicomoral values 
were regarded as the means of purification of psyche. 

Among the means of purification, Vasisthasmrti 29 has included yogic processes. The spiritual purity finally 
comes through the purity of psyche. The Vasisthasmrti has beautifully explained the trio needed for the internal 
purity to be obtained by yoga. The suppression of the fluctuations results into enraging the internal vital power. 
Because of the pressure of this vital power the digestive fire is enkindled; the heat of this fire results in the 
appearance of water in the form of divine nectar and the three together cause the purification of psyche. 

An overview of all the means of purification for various levels, physical, psychological and spiritual have 
been introduced by the YajhavalkyasmrtP 0 . Along with time, fire, water, clay and wind, it has mentioned more 
subtle means of purification of mind. They can be noted as activities, repentance, fasting etc. further most subtle 
means auch as knowledge and penance are meant for spiritual purification. 

The VisnusmrtP 1 has presented various aspects of purification and aspects of means of purification at a 
glance in a single verse. 

According to it limbs are purified by the waters. The mind is purified by the truth, soul clinging to the 
elements is purified by the knowledge and the austerity, and the intellect is purified by the knowledge. 

Twelve Impurities in Human Body 

Modern mind may or may not agree with all the ideas of Smrtis but some physiological substance were 
regarded as impurities in human body. These impurities are concerned with the concept of purity because some 
of these are toxic substances some are dead cells, they have to be thrown out of body, they have to be cut off 
from the body to maintain the health otherwise they can cause great danger to health. 

According to Manusmrti, Atri Samhita and VisnusmrtP 2 twelve impurities are as follows : 

Muscle fat ( vasa ); semen ( s'ukra ); blood ( asrk)\ marrow ( majja)\ urine ( mutra) ; stool (v//); oily substance 
in the ear ( karnavit ); nails ( nakha ); phelgum (s'lesma); tears ( as'ru ); polluting toxins ( dusika ); sweat (sveda). First 
six can be cleaned by both water and clay, while later six can be purified only by water says sage Atri. 

Modern medical science also accepts many of these as toxins, which are to be thrown out of body. Some 
substance like muscle fat, semen and blood are not impurities by themselves but they cause the danger to the life 
when they are in excess and are polluted by some other internal or external cause. For example, phelgun ( s'les 
ma or kapha) is one of the humours of the body. When it is in excess and it causes various respiratory diseases, 
vomiting, seizure of the heart, low-grade fever, pneumonia, cold cough, nausea, excessive sleep etc. 

According to Ayurveda also mention of mala i.e. excrates needs the attention. Caraka has mentioned a 
variety of diseases born out of mala. They are malaja diseases arising because of the tendency to control physical 
instinct of excreting various impure materials out of body. If they are not thrown out of the body, they block 
various channels and pollute them. 
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The concept has been given due importance in the very definition of the healthy person. Healthy person has 
to be able to perform all his excretory activities quite efficiently. In other words, he has to be samadhatumalakriyah 
along with the balance of seven dhatus i.e. primary body elements, he should be able to maintain equilibrium of 
the excretes. 

According to the science of Ayurveda if these impurities are deranged they cause all the diseases, “sarves 
ameva roganam nidanam kupita malah". In order to prevent such onset of diseases a significant instruction is 
given by Ayurveda; that is one should not hold back any call of nature for excretion i.e. vega. 

According to modern medical science also stoppage or blockade or even disturbance in the function of 
excreting system can land the person into serious health hazards like kidney failure. 

Clay and water are used as purificatory factors. One can notice that even in modem days science of 
Naturopathy uses these two in their curative processes. 

Visnusmrti 33 and Manusmrti have differentiated among the sense organs above the navel as pure medhya and 
one and those below the navel as impure amedhya ones. Most of the lower organs cause the secretions having 
toxins, which are aught to be thrown out of the body for maintaining health; in the form urine and stools, dirt 
in nails etc. Those toxic substance, which are thrown out of the body have also been declared as Amedhya. It is 
a scientific prohibition by Smrtis that the healthy person should not touch these lower impure organs without any 
reason. This declaration caused the prevention of spread of infections and venaral diseases. 

Manusmrti 34 has prescribed that for cleansing of these secretions of stool and urine and also being clean from 
these twelve bodily impurities water and clay should be used. 

Sauca, a Value of Social Significance 

Smrtis realized the social significance of sauca. Along with the other moral values, concept of purity was 
highlighted by the Smrtis. Sauca i.e. cleanliness on all levels was expected from every member of the society 
irrespective of his cast and irrespective of his age and stage of life. It was included in the category of 
sadharanadharma. 

Manusmrti ,s has expressed its attitude of open mindedness when it allowed purity to be acquired from 
anybody. In the list of other such things sauca has been enlisted along with the things such as knowledge and 
righteousness. Along with the other values of ethico-moral significance such as pity, forbearance etc. the 
Brhaspatismrti 36 has mentioned sauca as a value common to all the people in the society. It also highlighted sauca 
as a cause of wealth in the form of merit acquired by the repeated utterance of mantras. AtrismrtiP 7 has included 
sauca in the characteristic marks of a Brahmana. Brahmins being the prime class who were expected to learn 
Vedas the purest scriptures were invariably asked to observe rules of purity. It has provided a general guideline 
in this regard that all the activities performed by the person who is devoid of cleanliness and hygienic behaviour, 
are fruitless. 

Sauca was highlighted as the virtue of a householder. When the householder is following the hygienic 
behaviour pattern there is no need for him to renunciate on the contrary saucacara is able to make him capable 
of liberation according to the Atrismrti 38 . Daksasmrti has included sauca among the four essential activities of a 
mindicant i.e. Bhiksu. 

The VasisthasmrtP 9 has tried to inspire people by including sauca among the characteristics of a Brahmin. 
The Brhaspatismrti 40 has highlighted sauca as a kind of wealth and one who possesses it is said to be dwelling 
in the secluded state i.e. kaivalyasrama. 
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Sauca a Priority for a Student 

It seems that Smrtis also had faith in the principle “catch them young!” Priority was given to the training 
of cleanliness for a student. It was very important for his own health as well as for the health of his fellow 
students, because they were staying at their teacher’s residence as an responsible individual in the matter regarding 
cleanliness. Sankhasmrti 41 has accepted this from Manusmrti as an injunction regarding duties of a teacher. 
Having performed the rite of initiation the teacher must first instruct the pupil in the rules of personal purification 
by cleansing. Highlighting of cleanliness as a first principle in the training was very much significant for the 
formation of good habits. 

Aus'anasmrti 42 has the clear instruction that one should study Vedas only after the completion of daily 
cleansing activities leading to purity. 

In this manner Smrtis have expressed their attitude of respect about the cleanliness, which is very foundation 
of the stability of the society. Such types of mentions of sauca also built up an attitude of reverence about sauca 
to attract the masses. 

Ydjhavalkyasmrti 43 has highlighted the eschatological effect of sauca. According to Yajhavalkya one who 
has self realization, who has acquired purity, self controlled, ascetic who has conquered his sense organs, who 
performs his duties and who is the knower of Vedas such a sattvika person is born in his next birth in the group 
of deities. The same treatise has declared sauca as one of the niyama iA a set of virtues to be practiced vigilantly. 

Limits of Sauca 

Though sauca is a value of social significance Smrtis have realized the limits of s'auca. It is one of the basic 
values needed at various occasions but not the only value, sufficient for the entire life. 

Different Smrtis have followed the advice of Manu 45 to the sannyasin i.e. renunciator; about cleanly behaviour. 
At this stage no stereo type of set of rule applies to him. The general guideline has been provided by Manu. Let 
him put down his foot (on the path purified by his sight, let him drink water) purified by straining it with a cloth. 
Let him utter speech purified by truth, and let his entire behaviour be admitted as pure by his mind. 

This very significant guideline for entire purity is admitted by other Smrtis such as Sankhasmrti and Vis 
riusmrti. 

Such recommendations of Smrtis have transcended the limits of space and time. They can be followed by 
all and at all times. The suggestion speaks about the scope of cleanliness and purity at various levels. It also 
speaks of one’s own mind as the highest authority in this regard. Here both objective as well as subjective 
elements of cleanliness have been covered. The recommendation is significant for the holistic idea of purity. 

On the other hand, Brhaspatismrti 46 has warned us about the unclean behaviour in all aspects in this 
kaliyuga. (It has suggested the mental solution in the form of a remedy). Brhaspati advised that since in the 
Kaliyuga neither the behaviour of a person is pure and honest, nor his wealth is acquired by the legitimate means, 
there is no purity of mind available in this age. Therefore, truth is the only solution beneficial for every person. 

However, the approach of Smrtis about some criminal persons is very strong. Religious purification is 
straight away denied to them. The Smrtis have clearly declared that there is no expiation for some social crimes 
so the person cannot run away from the sense of guilt. They were also outcast from the worldly solutions like 
payment of fine. These are the exceptions to the process of psychological purification. The general attitude of 
Smrtis about eradication of sins is liberal. According to the assumptions of Smrtis 47 sins are to be purified by 
performing various expiations. 
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Proportion of Sauca 


Smrtis have considered the natural physical strength at each stage of life as the deciding factor. Age is also 
another deciding factor along with concessions granted for diseased persons. 

Same is the case with the performances regarding sauca. There is also considerable difference in the 
proportion of cleanliness and purity expected from various social orders. Smrtis take into account personal 
requirement along with the time available considering the personal as well as social responsibilities. Smrtis avoid 
any extreme prescriptions and prohibitions. 


According to Vasisthasmrti and Sankhasmrti^ a student is expected to observe hygienic conduct in a double 
proportion than the householders. The forest dwellers have to observe cleanliness, three times more than householders 
whereas the renunciator has to practise s'auca in a sometimes greater proportion. 

Sauca is required more for last two persons as their body apparatus has to be cleansed extra for the shining 
ot light of consciousness in them as a last stage of process of liberation. 

According to Daksasmrti™ proportion of the cleanliness also varies in day time and night. At night it is of 
half proportion of daytime. The same Sm.rti has given concession to the ill people, those who are in a hurry and 
those who are travelling. The cleanliness should be half the proportion of nighttime. 

Practical Approach of Smrtis 

The means of purification do not become impure according to Smrtis. Smrtis have expressed the practical 
approach towards the sauca. Natural means of purification are pure instantly. The rivers are said to be purified 
by their speed. The Bphaspatismrti « has declared that the wind is always pure by itself. It is also declared that 
the juice extracted from the machines like machine for extraction of grape and sugarcane juice; minerals dug out 
from the mines; things created by the hands of mechanic, the milk slipped out from the milk pail; and the activities 
per ormed by the infants and the girls are pure even though even they seem to be contaminated. According to 
the conventions of BrhaspatismrtP 11 - the water lifted from the well with the clean utensils was desirable The lakes 
rivers, wells and water reservoirs were not supposed to be agitated. The water under the ground; and the water 
where cows quench their thurst was regarded as pure. The water hidden in between the stones was also accepted 

as pure. The only condition was that in all the abovesaid cases it should not be surrounded by the impure 
substances. 

The approach of Smrtis regarding sauca is quite practical. They avoid any extremes. For example, Manusmrti 51 
has said that while sipping the water ( dcamana ) drops, which trickle from his mouth while offering the water for 

sipping, the drops must be considered as equal to water collected from the ground. These drops do not render 
him impure. 

Same type of attitude has been expressed about the food remnants sticking to the teeth; and about the hair 
of mostach entering in the mouth. 

Parasarasmrti 52 has declared the persons useful for daily routine as well as the persons highly influential 
as instantly pure sadyahsauca. The services provided by them can be easily accepted. Artists, carpenters, doctors, 
the male and female servants and barbers are in the first category; where as the king and the learned Brahmins 
are the influential personalities. 

For the maintenance of purity of food smelt by a cow or contaminated by flies, hair etc. one has to spread 
on it either clay or holy ashes. 

According to Vasisthasmrti 53 the utensils besmeared by wine, urine, stool, phelgum, pus, tears and blood 
were never supposed to be pure and reusable. Thus, same things were permanently impure and were regarded 
beyond the process of purification. 
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However, in this regard Yajhvalhyasmrti 54 and Gaulamasmrti have different opinion. According to them 
those things besmeared with bodily impurities can be cleaned with clay and water till the bad smell and leftovers 
are removed. Same is the opinion of Devala. 

The practical approach of Smrtis has been reflected in the concessions granted to the children below the age 
of six years about sipping the water by proper procedure. However, the concessions are not granted at the cost 
of his cleanliness. In the case of washing of mouth besmeared by the leftovers of food, cleansing of limbs 
besmeared by impure substances and having seen by the women in menstruation however, sipping of water is 
compulsory according to Gautamasmrti 5 **. 

The differences located in such type of prescriptions of rules, mark the changing attitude of Smrtis. 

* 

Religious Significance of Sauca 

Physical cleanliness; clean place, clean garments clean water is the essential requirements of any religious 
performance. 

All the religious activities 55 prescribed are to be performed only after the person has purified himself 
externally by bath and internally by sipping water as a part of hygienic behaviour. Worship during both twilights; 
muttering the prescribed text; offering libations of water to the gods, sages and manes; placing fuel on the sacred 
fire etc. all such activities need physical cleanliness. 

According to the Vasisthasmrti 56 the water to be used for appeasing Gods or manes should not be spoiled 
by colour; odour and taste. It should not be the water from unclean and unhygienic sources. 

Cleanliness is the basic requirement for performing smallest religious act. For when a person is holding a 
bunch of sacred grass for spreading as the seat for rice balls for manes and if he has to answer the nature’s call 
he must throw away those blades of that sacred grass; according to Katyayanasmrti 51 . 

According to the Aus'andsmrti 5i ‘ even the guest to be honoured in rites like Sraddha needs to be fond of 
cleanliness i.e. s'aucapara. Daily religious performance like offering the morning prayers could only be performed 
strictly after someone has completed procedures of purification and after one has brushed his teeth. Thus, sauca 
was skillfully interwoven with religious performance. . 

Manusmrti 5ih prescribed that even the rite for manes, should be performed at pure place i.e. s'ucaudes'e. 
Either the place should be naturally pure such as forests, banks of rivers, where the environment is pleasing. The 
commentator MedhatithI has explained that the location should be devoid of unhygienic substances such as ashes, 
bones or potsherds. Even the location for the secretions of urine and stool-the place should be clean and clear, 
untouched by any impure substances. The method of cleansing the location according to Smrtis is to besmear the 
ground with cow-dung. The advices by Smrti authors in this regard reflect very clearly their concern with 
cleanliness. 

Religious Popularization of Sauca 

Following the Vedas as well as Mlmamsa method of Arthavada i.e. praising the ritual acts. To attract the 
people Smrtis have also highlighted acts of cleanliness by declaring their religious significance. For example, 
Yajnavalkyasmrti 591 has uplifted the simple act of washing and cleaning the feet of a Brahmin to the act of giving 
away a cow in the charity. Same is the opinion of Visnusmrti S9h about Padasauca. 

The assurance was given to achieve popularity of acts of cleanliness, by doing such actions in a prescribed 
manner the life of the performer is not diminished. Sometimes the principle of aversion by fear has been used 
to prevent the unhygienic behaviour patterns. For example, Vasisthasmrti 59c has assured that by performing acts 
of secretion in the nothem direction in day time and in southern direction in night time, one can prevent life from 
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putting diminished. The same Smrti has prohibited urination towards fire, sun, moon, cow, Brahmin and in the 

water by using the fear of lose of intellect by such unhealthy urination. The other Smrtis have also expressed the 
same opinion about urination. 

Yajnavalkya has specifically prescribed that the places for secretion of stools and urination must be clean 
and the cleansing of organs must be perform vigilantly. 

Another method is prohibition of unhygienic behaviour by clearly declaring that a person behaving in 
unhygienic way is heading towards the early destruction. Manusmrti™ has declared that a person who crushes 

clods, tears off grass or bites his nails goes soon to destruction. Same is the result of a person who neglects the 
rules of purifications. 

The acts of cleanliness were also popularized by narrating their benefits. For example, Brhaspatismrti™ has 
declared benefit of bath for the mental purification and has prescribed it daily. Same method has been adopted 
by Visnusmrti 59f in case of bath. 

* 

Sauca and Requirements of Health 

Smrtis have undoubtedly insisted on sauca in all its aspects as a constituent part of religious activities and 
religious behaviour pattern. However, when there is a situation of conflict between cleanliness and matters 
regarding health, the preference has been given to maintaining health. For example, Manusmrti 60 has said that the 
student should not bathe immediately after a meal, nor when he is sick; not in the midnight, not frequently dressed 
in all his garments, not in the unknown reservoir. 

Visnusmrti 6 '* has advised that one should not bathe until his food is not digested and when he is sick. 

Health of the women has been protected by the Smrti karas 6lb by prohibition of sex in the menstrual cycle. 
Visnusmrti has noted the prohibitions regarding sex with unclean-unhygienic and also with the diseased partner 
perhaps because there was fear of infections. 

Sauca has been given more importance; the Vedic studies are stopped when the unhygienic and unhealthy 
conditions are prevailing. According to Manusmrti 62 Veda should not be studied during indigestion not after 
vomiting, not with sour eructation. It should not be studied at unhygienic places. 

Smrtis have given preference to health status than injuctions for religious activities for cleanliness. 
AngirasasmrtP has given concessions for the bath which is meant for expiation and other religious activities if 
the performer is in the bad health and diseased condition. The person who is in good health and does not have 
any illness should bathe himself ten times and if he touches the sick person after each bath, the diseased person 
is purified. Here social attitude and health consciousness of Smrtis carries more importance than the actual method 
of purification. It the case of emergency other varieties of bath, which are not harmful for health could be used 
as the method of purification. 

General Guidelines for Sauca 

For maintaining sauca on personal and social level Smrtis have provided general guidelines, which are also 
useful for health preservation of everyone. 

The things used by other should not be reused is the principle, which is relevant even today. Manusmrti and 
Apastambasmrti MA Yujnavalkyasmrti and Vesnusmrtis 64b have specified that the bed, the clothes the offsprings, 
water-jar, sandals, garments, wife etc must be used only if they belong to himself. Then only they are pure. If 
somebody uses these already used by other or belonging to other, then these are impure. Such suggestions were 
useful to prevent skin diseases, diseases of mouth, venereal diseases and water bom infections. 
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Gobhilasmrti 65 has advised that one must use the clay for cleansing the body and the clay must be collected 
from the hygienic place. 

For internal purification sipping water has been prescribed after simple acts like sleeping, sneezing, eating, 
spitting etc always for the person who seeks purity. The general guideline has been provided by Vasisthasmrti 
in this regard. Even the expert in purification has to sip the water every time after doing each obligatory action. 

Smrtis were never meant to convey the reasoning needed for imposing hygienic behaviour on masses. They 
were not supposed to preach the norms of medical science to the society. Smrtis therefore, omitted the theoretical 
part of science of health and prescribed rules and regulated the society by practical aspect. The preventive 
measures play an important role in this regard. 

The therapeutical practices, which were current at the time of Smrtis are rarely reflected in the Smrtis. Smf tis 
represented the standardization of ideal behaviour pattern for classes. They did not include the current medical 
theories as well as medical practices prevalent in the contemporary society. 

The preachers of religion enriched their preaching with all the significant precepts regarding the basic 
requirements of worldly and spiritual endeavours. Hygiene is one of such requirements. Human body is considered 
as the apparatus for righteousness, sariramadyam khalu dharmasadhanam \ Kumarasarhbhava V. 

It is therefore, quite relevant for the preachers of religion to introduce advices regarding precaution of ill 
health and conservation of health. The rules of hygiene included in the Smrtis are mostly concerned with the 
Adhibhautika level. 

As a result of Adhibhautika cleanliness; the internal as well as external auspiciousness followed. Auspiciousness 
at the Adhidaivika as well as Adhydtmika levels. It was the most expected result of observation of hygienic 
behaviour. It was necessary for the conservation of divine energies. Maintenance of good health was basically the 
positive side effect of practising the precepts for hygienic behaviour. 

The instructions regarding hygienic behaviour were imposed on the society as elderly advices by the 
preachers. Under the disguise of Dharma they received the benivolent appeal and succeeded in providing the 
health benefits to the larger section of the society. 

Observations 

From the opinions of Smrtis discussed so far following things are observed : 

(/) Sauca was observed as a virtue even prior to the composition of Smrtis. 

(;'/') Smrtis were the prominent exponents of the concepts related to social welfare. 

(ill) Smrtis systematically presented the concept of sauca in its widest scope. 

(iv) Cleanliness and physical purity was one of the significant aspects of sauca, which was related with 
preservation of human health. 

(v) Sauca-according to Smrtis was not merely the cleanliness of human apparatus and the environment. 

(vi) According to Smrtis sauca was related to the total well being of an individual and of the society. 

(viz) Hygienic behaviour was supported by some preventive methods. Selected and limited food marking the 
internal purity and managing the emotional outbreaks of inimical tendencies was needed for mental 
health. 

(vizi) Addition of these two significant aspects along with the expectation of economical purity is certainly a 
contribution of Smrtis. 
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(«) Smrtis thus formed a firm foundation for the mass education about preservation of health, in its totality. 

(.r) On the firm basic of prescriptions by authors of Smrtis, Puranas had the opportunity to carry forward the 
torch of awareness about total well-being. 

(*/) Awareness about clean and natural environment and its benefits for human health is vividly reflected in 
the concept of s'auca presented by Smrtis. 

(xii) Indirect compulsion of hygienic behaviour under the disguise of religious rules and regulations has proved 
beneficial for this country over the centuries. 
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34. TJgRf^T«f^| 

^FHT TORI' R Tjfe^ IWIWfall Manu Smr. V.132, Yajna. Smr. 1.8.191, Atri Sam. 32 

35. ftfRl 7RTR*rt PmT ipf: ?fN' ^qrfqqqj 

f^^nf=T R ftlrMlfd wfcT : || Manu Smr. 11.240. 

36. (a) qRT ^qisqTjqT R 

3T^WtFJ^' ^TTWlTpT gil Brhas. Smr. II. 1.489. 

( b) Rq: WRT qfrq qft RRTsffRRqqj 

Sf^RRRMqt RqR*qfR#cR:|| Brhas. Smr 11.46. 

37. (a) qfrq ^BBTRT 3R7jqT5RjqT qq;| 

RSRTTfq R fRTT^T ART qR qqisfq R|| Atri Smr. 33. 

( b ) RR: Rqi RTPl: qfrqgRt fgR: RfR:! 

■TfNrTRTTf^PlRl RqRTT: fWR: %RT:II Daksa Smr. V.2. 

38. (a) TfNnRKRqTgRt TJRSRtsfq % TpRl Atri Smr. 135. 

( b ) *RR TTIr cT«TT fq^ll rdcdkdil'dVfMdll 

fwt: RRlft =t>Hlfu| q-^q qtqqufhl Daksa Smp. VII.38. 

39. Vasistha Smr. VI.20. 

40. sngr *rr qq: rtIr r?r fcid-dgKqqj 

FTRI' RTfg#q7R R R^gil Brhas. Sm r . II. 1.536. 

41. 3J?: f?Rq f?78RW)4Hir4d:l 

3H-qi<Hpi«t,i4 R R*RNkRijd Rll Sankha Smr III. 1, Manu Smr 11.69. 

42. RR ^Tfqfq^rF: ^■dMkqqPRd:l 

3TT?RTWTqq' <*dfs)8RqRli gRfRqjl Ausana Smr III. 1. 

43. 33TrqH: #qqTRTRRqRft fRfR#qq:l 

^ddirddl^ll Yajna. Smr. III.4.137. 

44. RR q1dl4dlPMlkdMkdl9fRfqqqi:l 

^qishltmiHKdlll Yajna. Smr III.5.313., Atri Sam. 49 

45. ff^cl R^gqTq RWfjT TO fq^gi 

3T?RP' R^IR Rq^JjT wqt^ll Manu Smr VI. 46., Visnu Smr 96.14-17., Sankha Smr 7.7. 

46. q R ^R q ?p35qf q ?ffetfqq: RRjtl 

qcflsq; TTRRSfqj q{|U|iy4=hK+HH Brhas. Smr II.1.6. 

47. ^gRfd TJrff^: qRf^SJ qid+HJ 
W^RTTRqf RT qq gqRT q Yfqqfqil Brhas. Smr V.30. 

48. (a) ^d-^slq TJFRIRl' fgrpf s|£jR|Ru||tjj 

S ^BTRITR' q#31' -g Rg^ll Vasistha Smr. Vi. 17., Sankha Smr 16.23-24. Daksa Smr V.6,8-9. 

( b ) fqqrfqqRT RTtRR? TRTR*f jRRhRl 

cR'tfqTgRqT5 5fRqqqTqtjq%qfqil Daksa Smr V.12. 

49. Brhas. Smr. 11.77. 
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50. Brhas. Smr. V. 11.73—75. 

51. gr# fsrg^5|- ^T:i 

•1 fTclRTTR ^ ^IRR^fergil Manu Smr. V.140; Visnu Smr. 23.53; Yajna Smr. 18.195. 

52. Para. Smr. III.22. 

53. *4*$: ^bH^|^iiru|^:| 

TTPJg ^ g-T: Mldid Vasistha Smr. III.55. 

54. (a) 374*41^7^ gdl^: 7 jp«s 4 'dild. c t) 4 u iidj Yajna. Smr. 1.8.191., Gautama Smr. 1.1.45—47. 

(b) faMl 3T^TWTTM 7I*lTcR Gautama Smr. I.II.5-6. 

55. Manu Smr. 11.176, II. 222, III. 196-179; Satikha Smr. X.5; Yajna. Smr. 1.10.227,11.18. 

56. ^ ^f^TTTiggrf^: W f^IHWII: Vasistha Smr. III.36. cf. Aus'ana. Smr II. 11-14. 

57. fMsi*f 3 T^cTt Mw4u||*f cT*ta xfl 

^ ^ cqm«hi MfMlI Katya. Smr. II.4. 

58. (a) TlTdlPwPdd: 531^ PdddlrMI «T^\f^31:l 

^Tdf ^ P>iclPsd:ll Aus'ana. Smr. IV.12. 

( b ) ^ ?ftvfMT 7miPsd:l 

Upmicd fg^lTg 7lM. 7TTgf*I: 7 Mt^M,I I 

TjPd ^vTT 'iIh4i1m^h^I I Aus'ana Smr. V. 1,4. 

59. (a) MKViW fg7dlP*J(i4l4d' ‘lISKHddJ Yajna. Smr 1.9.209. 

(b) Vusnu Smr. 91.18. 

(c) M g fM %4f^;gy:i 

ti 4 ^fwi M fMi 
UrdpH Tlfdgjj ^ 3lt% fTT' 3lfd ^ fg^l 

Vrf% thIhI 77 *zn ■9T5TT d^dPd 4sd:ll Vasistha Smr. VI. 10-11; Yajna. Smr. II. 16-18. 

(d) c^tSHdl WQKf ^ ^ ^:l 

71 f^RTTI 9 R?qi 7 I ^11 Manu Sm r . IV.71. 

( e ) ' c R:gj'«SdK gTTT Pdc-t arvu-lHIdidJ Brhas. Smr. II. 11. 

(/) 3TWTt: ^ ^ 73 ^' 

3T^Nu||p»TfoTbT4 H?^7T ?fd ^717^11 
% WTT g:7l' PdrdHIdl ^ ^RpTI 
P-irdT-iidd ''pp^ hIH oj -171:11 Visnu Smr. 64.41—42. 

60. (a) ^ g^T ^71 MglPdP^ II 

H ^TTTff^T: 7 H 5 M 7 d "HlPd^Irl ^5 tM|I Manu Smr. IV. 129. 

( b ) Hm1 u Ti ^1 dic[<:ll Visnu. Smr. 64.3—4. 

61. (a) OTrflsfq fedtHIcfddvWl 

TtHld^ldd ^ ^ Vldld TBIT 7TFII Manu Smr. IV.40. 

(h) 1 HPcHIHJ ^1 MH:I H TmTcTfRjl ^ Ml Visnu Smr 69,11-12. 

62. Manu Smr. IV. 116; IV. 121-122. 

63. HldgM ?HTg 7 :i 
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FTTc^I FITM PjVtsift cRI: 3TT^:II Angirasa Smr. 145. 

64. (a) 44 Mg) ra cTRIS 

eSMqleiHei'tiK =h<=tira II Manu Smr. IV.66. 

( b ) aiirH5!i*4i ra era ra raraiswt ^ra^ : i 

3HFR: ^■ql'^alPi h^ih^IPi ejll Apastamba Smr. II.4. Yajn. Smr. 16.60; Visnu Smr. 71.47. 

65. (a) TtWl Tjfrran *HH(Ml gobhilaSmr. 11.45. 

(b) <^r4l rarar*! =t>nffOl SlTrar^^tralraTFr:I Vasistha Smr. XII. 14. 
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saMbhuya-samutthana in the yajnavalkya smrti 


Dr. Anagha Joshi 

The word Sambhuya-Samutthana is a compound word. Sambhuya and Samutthana being its two constituents 
Sambhuya means ‘being together’, ‘being united’ or ‘combined with’. Samutthana means ‘the act of rising’. When 
these two words come together they would stand for their compound meaning namely ‘rising up by coming together.’ 
Thus Sambhuya-Samutthana means co-operative enterprise or joint undertaking to become rich or wealthier. 

In this paper an attempt is made towards understanding the concept of ‘Sambhuya-Samutthana-in the 
Yajnavalkya Smrti’. 

Narada, in his Narada Samhita 4.1 has given the definition of Sambhuya-Samutthana. 

qpJlety^JrTCft TT eh4dI 

cm d ^ i j m < i 4.1 

When traders, merchants, (priests, actors, artisans) etc., work together or start business or undertaking jointly 
(with labour, capital or both ) that is called Sambhuya-Samutthana-concem among partners or it is termed as a 
partnership. 

After explaining the definition of Sambhuya-Samutthana, Narada states : 

cFtf TP^I cbcfdlHJ 

OTSim^TT: 'ST$taT: ^^1*^57171:11 4.2 

The people carrying on business jointly with a view to obtain to share is the basis and each partner should 
share the profit or loss according to his share in the capital. 

He further states that : 

mihrdRcMl cIT ^7T:I 

yUoUUl rTWT <^*43 rTFS TT«rrf^TT:ll 4.3 

This also indicates that according to the share of business-equal, more or less, each partner should share the 
profit or loss. 

When we speak about the partners, obviously the question arises in our mind. What are the qualities of 
partner. In this context Brhaspati gives both the qualities of partners and also the disqualities of them. In other 
words he states with whom one should start a business and with whom one should not. 

While stating the qualities of partners, he says : 

y1*1:1 

3TFToirat: TjfafvT: 7$: ffF*TT:N 2.259 
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That means-wise man should carry on business with persons who are bom in good family, alert, active, 
clever, having knowledge of currency, who are good at accounts, who are pure and also bold. 

While stating the disqualities of partner he says : 

f=TTT^:l 

cdfuivnlliai: ^ f^rOT:ll 

Wise men should not carry on business or trade etc., with those persons who are weak, lazy, suffering any 
disease, who have bad luck and who do not have foundation. 

Further Brhaspati states : 

4cHM'it 

rlWlTT l 'j?fl’H kGj’m'Im r*^|I 

The one who protects the wealth at the time of danger i.e. natural calamities, and the king, should receive 
the tenth part-an additional share-of it. This is his reward. The same was mentioned by Narada also. 

It becomes clear from this, that the Dharmas'astrakaras have dealt with this issue quite elaborately. As we 
have stated before that in this paper an attempt is made to understand the ‘Sambhuya-Samutthana’ in the Yajnavalkya 
Smrti, with this background let us now turn to the Yajnavalkya Smrti. We come across this topic ‘Sambhuya- 
Samutthana’ in the (Titles of law-II.259-265) of the Yajnavalkya has stated the general rule, and then 

he gives various which are applicable in different situations. Let us look at the verses he has stated in this context. 
He states: 

ww w cit Tff^rr frfrn 

When a number of traders or merchants (actors, artisans etc.,) come together and carrying on a trade or 
enterprise for making profit. They shall share the profit or loss; according to their respective shares or according 
to the agreement which has taken place among themselves. It is a general rule of partnership. 

Then Yajnavalkya proceeds to another rules of partnership. He states : 

yrdfa^mifcy ymdia^ difynHi 

V nssj|fs<rMcutJci HI IM I> m I 1 

If any member of the company commits a mistake or does any forbidden act and thereby causes a loss, he 
shall have to compensate for the same. If one protects the wealth at the time of a calamity (like king or thief etc.) 
he shall be entitled to an additional share or tenth part of the goods protected as his reward. The same rule has 
been stated by Brhaspati and Narada also. Even today we know that the Government gives reward or share to 
a person who catches the smuggled goods. 

Further Yajnavalkya states : 

314y 5(1 huh Isy i STBT Vjr'*! 

cillfW IMilj'q ^ fg-jbld IMh l PM TTr^ll 

The king shall take a twentieth part of the price of commodities fixed by him. Those things which are 
prohibited to be sold and also those that are worthy of the king, even if they are not prohibited for the sale, still 
all those should go to the king alone. 
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The commentator has clarified in the Mitaksara that those things which are prohibited from sale should go 
to the king and also those like priceless jewellery etc., which are not so prohibited but worthy of the royal family 
only and sold by the merchants through greed should ultimately be taken away by the king. 

refill 

This means according to him the one who makes false statement regarding the quantity of articles to avoid 
the proper duty, or the one who goes away from the place where duty is collected-such a deceitful person should 
be punished with a fine eight times the value of the articles. 

M qi<uqqi*qqi:| 

cfT 'JT:II 

After going to a foreign country if one of the partners dies there, his share shall be given to his heirs, 
relatives or kinsmen or to his other partners who have returned, and in their absence share shall revert to the king. 
This is also an important rule. Narada has stated the same only he has added that this property would be kept 
well guarded for ten years, and after ten years (if there are no claims for it then )the king shall take this property 
to his treasury. Thus, justice will not be violated. 


At the end of this topic Yajnavalkya states : 

The members of the company should drive away (leave) deceitful partner without giving him any share of 
profit and for an incapable one another person should be appointed to conduct the business on his behalf. 

Lastly it may be noted that these laws are also applicable to priests, cultivators and artisans. 

(3T^T f^f4<l04ld ) 

All these activities come under the co-operative enterprises or joint undertaking where the persons come 
together and work for getting rich or wealthier. 


Modern Concept of Partnership 

It will be interesting to look into the modern concept of partnership on the background of the ancient form 
of Sambhuya-Samutthana. Now that we have discussed the ancient form of the Sambhuya-Samutthana from the 
Yajnavalkya Smrti. Let us see how partnership is defined in modem times : 

1. Partnership is the relation between persons who have agreed to share the profits of a business carried on 
by all or any of them for all. It is the general rule of partnership. The motive of the business is the 
‘acquisition of gain’. In other words the object of partnership is always to carry on business to make 
profit. The English Partnership act defines partnership as “the relation which subsists between persons 
carrying on business in common with a view of profit”. 

2. There must be an agreement. It may be made orally or in writing (or may be implied from the course 
of dealings among the partners). Sharing of profits (losses also being implied) is one of the essential 
characteristics of partner . However it should be noted that in the absence of any agreement, the partners 
are entitled to share equally in the profits earned and are liable to contribute equally to the losses sustained 
by the firm. An agreement to share profits implies an agreement to share losses also. 

3. About the duties of partner : 

(a) every partner must be just, faithful and must observe utmost good faith towards every other partner. 
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(b) It is the duty of every partner to protect the firm against any loss caused to it by his fraud in the 
conduct of the business (of the firm) or by his negligence. 

(c) He should render true accounts. 

4. About the rights of partner : 

(a) If a partner has committed an unauthorized act and a loss is caused to him, he is not entitled to be 
indemnified. 

(d) A partner is entitled to be reimburse the expenses he has incurred in an emergency, for the purpose 
of protecting the firm from any type of loss. 

Observations 

From the above discussion we may observe that the form of co-operative enterprises of today is very similar 
to the concept of Sambhuya-Samutthana of the ancient times. Yajhavalkya gives us various rules in different 
situations which are similar to those followed even today. According to Yajhavalkya the partners come together 
and start business. Their aim is to become wealthier i.e. to gain profit as he says, And the 

modern concept of partnership also says that the motive of the business is the ‘acquisition of gain’. Every man 
works for prosperity and achievement. 

The partners shall share the profit as well as loss according to their respective shares or according to their 
agreement. This is the general rule of partnership. This has been stated by almost all the ancient Dharmasastrakaras. 

Many Sastrakaras like-Narada, Manu, Brhaspati-have dealt with this concept quite elaborately. They give 
general rules as well as exceptional rules to be applicable in certain situations as we have already seen. On the 
whole, there is an agreement among the Sastrakaras like Narada, Brhaspati, Yajhavalkya etc. As stated by 
Yajhavalkya, today also we pay the tax to the Government. The difference is only that instead of the king today 
we have democracy. But the concept of paying the tax is the same. 

In short, we may say that the concept of Sambhuya-Samutthana of ancient times is very similar to the 
modem concept of partnership. The modem laws and principles of partnership indicate that they are the developed 
and improved form of the ancient concept of Sambhuya-Samutthana. 
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i=T. Tnfafsrm $cft 


gft^ef N ) Mfl - gg l ^<r i A 3T^K^, Ijcbldfd^ ^^StTOT^-f^RHTT f^T^T PcHrd^lcSp 

-STR^T: 34+32+38 ?#^T: *ffal, 3TT^T Wx\: 104 YefPFT ^tTI ?ft HKNuil i$\ ^ gRg g% TJ/fcj, 
aidd l P< -W^T-f^T^ dufaPd I cTRl dupll^Rui ’^T’TOTT^ ^cHni'ClPl ^ ^ddlPl W* *^ u l *lPd. 

3TSTRTr^^%: t-im P=<=Ri: 

licfed^ illMHMI-milliflyild: 1118/1411 

34^dl-rH-(c(04ldl: R^-<j<a<*l<4ctil:l 
3TrTH ■gam tort fgrfta faro rmniis/isii 

TJrfrg ^tld yl«*n ■olrjsf ^ dC'llfloiHj 
Mo l ded TT55R *T TO TOTT <flldcHHII18/16 

THTHT PcU Minlcd •H^rld f^TT: f*jdl:I 

^ fTOg-Rnfa fociUmfa g>-fo ^1118/17 

tot-■ iiiiiy^4-'^T2r-'H ^^-rtot ^1 
PdrMltJM - Pd^ l ^ ^pTOTR : g^ll18/18 

TRrg 3iddiP<5, wif<fg 3rfro *piH d^rMi PiqiP^Ml ^1 ^iw^gr, cT£tt%- 

^rM l V-ol TOT^WET TRcIT «IcHVII fc^FT: I 
fTO- mjPdd l TM: ehddNri|-«Rjf*r:ll18/19 

7pc[fR-T^3ftTO^: TOJTTT^ET 
^dT I dUPdSd -TOTT MldlPcH!^ %II18/20 

PddTlPd TOT TOT: TT^-^^rTT:l 

Tf^T TOTT-f^pT ^ T*rj PdftdT: 111 8/21 

3Tcffa ONlPdd^l giTOT TJThj 31ddlP<g, TOJpR: TO HSM^d Pl=mPd TO iTOdldl TOieldl P'K^HpJIdilPttPR: 

3P%TTOFT cfcflsfq gifen TO PddTO t^r-OHdKldl P<c4gpg-W^: HidP*<*-*iKlR+-TOTOft ^ yf^f” ^miAW- 

dtn^d4 to^Pto toRttR to mte HdWofR totPtt ^hiPi ttRtt gift ^4: Whrg gfr^rfRi 'pn 

<rg rndlfadi TT^gf totRt HkgPdi to w^^-gfr^Tf to TORif^TOgfTORjP’T: gifi^rgi 

gsgif?- 

RHT-fg^^T-W- Tr^aFrT-^<H4lfVTfVr:l 

TOfa-*TMH<^3T: 111 2/26 
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c< 3| tj ) ^)d4H -^|lTT-4lH<cWl^^fd2rTI12/27 

afcrmrn ^ xrrtrt ftnr w 

m ^ -wj ^Tfcr ^r?nf--^RTi^r:ill8/29 

imfc-ycHIUTT ^ ry|J^-TffnT-Tf7TT^r:l 
f^T rPT: WTT y^d«t»lPdf*T:1118/30 

d TJTfa dfldl fd°4Wf£Mdl<^:l 
TWjT-'^R-HMI^: ^ ^TT«TC:II18/31 


^5 3TcTcTTf^5 PHd^dl I 'W'W I ^T-Wl^ftp d dlSJ^ , ’T r radl WTO ^UT 

fWTT ^TTWTFTT^ *APddfPw, ^ 3TWTTf^£ 'STlw£ TlfcT ^d^tJdT T T^rf: HflPd S^Pd ^, dSTTf?- 


# 




1. 3TWT^ 


2. PdddH, 


3. W*P 


TRT TWTJ^rr WTRJT: WT WI: 

W p^T Wdtdffa: MlSdPdll 

wi f?rat ?r^w: m wwr wfcd 
'^T^l ddWdl ¥TW?ft Wt, M: wf 

WTT HdKIdl dfd:, WWRTT dlH-ld dKH'Jld 
^j-j- WT tlPdd^^’ d dTW' ^Pd dfd:l 


4. ddlddR, TM ftpiftPTfo: 4Hd'<l TT®T:, WT 

WF^ iTRl 'W-TW^I ft 

cT5f Pdd4lfdl 

5. H^lddH , 3T5T =b£pi 3T%-f?TWT W5TWTT PddyPd, 3 

xr5T W, ^pw, cT^W:, ^1:, wfWTrl p 
d<$l*i<slH d'TP<=IRI: Wfwi ^RMTci; 

wj wrferi 

6. TWTcW 3T^T f^: pfT ^rdT: 'Wp "pi 

gf PddyPdl 3 ^THT ¥TU: ?TWf I 

HKNUIId, W ^TT WT faltfl 

J. 'MldldH, WT °liy,Pd:, T^cT: 

^ 3 T^r-fm¥f Hgraqf PiddPdi 
SWT Tpl’TFt wwfmt ^fwl 
WWFRf:! 
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3T^rTF^5^STT y ^TST^ ^T5R||18/32 

'♦x'dl'JIMI 4*37 ^TT y vf TJr^WT ^Tdil 
^TW^jRTt^T? ^vfHlr^H18/33 

^r^nn cTSjyf ^f<IVN :l 

IJrat *1^1^ y^Rrl 9f?T^^)ll18/34 

1. ^flciciuta^ 

^ 3 ^MT^ T^f ^ fasti I ^T Rld l PdH I dH l ^u i Trsrfaf-^nfv^JT: W: ^:l 

^WTHR cTFT ^KJTFT *£§1^ feT4: 4dM^| dT ^d<rd :, F^fP^: yn Pd^Pd fa^TT; y : 

■J^T: d3T SRT^r wfq^llcl, 4T ^ cn: FyTdfacdTFT^Tfy: mfafl ?ft FT STIrRH tRT ^ FT # 4 T 

'Ml^-ddldfeW FT5RT %5 *Rti, cTSTTf?- 

^ilim^ur ysr^ fayp fay! arwcrn^ ■erttRi 
■ yy^yl' yfa yry d<Q${fci4j|4<£>diii9/i 

yuuidfal Ffa fj*?t ttt^jt; ^rafefonfgreTT ;i 
HiMi(4d) w irsff mryffa yn^diii9/2 

^WTM|U|U| yF^fa dHFd 'dHVIlPHd:I 
l^WT dMMSJ-ri Hlch4y-fdMl^dl:ll19/3 

i{V^r4(?4o faflUil: ^Tlftl-ilV-cJ(d faaTHT:I 

yT ^ facim-i $far yPdfa yny T? - :ill9/4 

T*fa ^TTSjRjrcdl y-MHd:I 

■*3 Id HI FI Id Hi <4)1 j,-FFTffay-fa7J^:IH9/5 

^VilM-fWRI^V'd FRdrilpR <TT: ffayrl 
yffU^tlddd) ^TTT TO cf^STT Tyyyil19/6 

lFi«4l HMIIi^ddHt "RfF^I 
3nWd R-dRIH: FT\ W^T ^2ztill19/6 

2. farTHTR oiufdi^ 

i fa4 RTF^! SRTcdFR y#T cRRT SJd^l Fiyfa fgdfa-fddTFd fadHFd y4f ^FJI ^ HFd 3T4I fdcfa >W( fati 
FT^YdTdTHT FTF Rl^rdl Vf?y T jf^RT: FT^ W^T: Fjfed^fay fd<Mc)l dHlPviddl: yfafFT^ ^I ddPld l H I WTT FTfe^ 
yd^fdi di^i y^farr yf?: dnri rsjt yyr ftyfa yti fTzyrnfa F^4dy: yf<^dd, Fjy^ ^un^u i 

FfaMPd dRTfa- 

'{rlHlilFrK'l fay ldrt<rl ^Fld 1 d yy;| 

F^^Tdmry wmi4<jiu ! |-'^?t: 1119/9 

y'Jimfd-^idFdlfij Fl'lfil ^und yi 
y^RTT fa^ti Fjy 3TTfa '^TffeTjf^TrT:III9/10 
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^IdchlOM ^ctufdrqqcf1*TH1 
c VlI^ -^WT^' TraTT^T ^1119/12 


3. ^TFFFJ 

t dTCd! Pdddfq 3TtfWT^ : gctc5 ^ ^ ^WTl fdqUPdl 3TO^F1 371^1 cTFl 

fjpf qW^f^lWTt ^dcT- 9 l d1ddHJ cl^f <^^1 WTFfw' dKm TR1 mtQ WdT 

^Kl^dld I d^HlP? - 

ddj^HmWHM ^rT tyiHUSI Ps^cH^I 
i ^UAIVHlcfi) 4Pcd9lPfcT 3TTFT [4*^1119/13 

TTT^R ^ f^t^: fg^rmH.1 

PdPdsK IT t sfq ■^TW^ djddf ^fdmFrarTIII 9/14 

^Hl ^-HCTt-tTTf8T^ WfoW: 4c91l<l 

j.^ l PdMUlH ' g TT ITT *TT *flW9jc{<ftll19/15 

Him ^PcHdrl 

^TOH-Tnwpfrsinfq cTfft TJdrTTfsnT: 1119/16 


4. dcdldH-PdcKUTTp 

^tpt arafar<p<!cdTflHl4^i l^rgTTftrqfcT: ^1^0 ^R^rts^ I^ttIIti toi^W: w-^M^ra 

Tj*jR ^TtTcfppi ^ TT^ ^Cf ?^TTr«T dFT W^d TT^T W^ 9£l^d Pdd9Pdl 3l4 ^ *ld4'*l -IMIHl^l-P^4fIK<1 
9l4lP=ldl USTCH ^ ^#dl 

rratssn^ farar^i dHMcd-^dlOdH, 

dldd-dl WJt "dm li MlIrycrfd-tt^Fpi20/1 

fdcdtePIT: *J|iq ’-llfc'tdl 

^^- U9 l d l r(, H«±UI^-^U9d:ll20/2 

3 TT5rraf miPahi' HHi9ror-Pe(¥iKd:i 

TT^lft: 94<*>l4-9*^41120/3 

5. MSIrMfacHUl^ 

ddld<rld!=bW Molded f4^l 3Td 9SldO R?RT: stpi H^IAHMf PdqyPfll ^T dTRlfa 

ZM-dT?3T: ( WS:, ^1:, dlTfd9: V'm] 9*19^1 WdtdT 9SI* e <rrd ^ safari dtWdT^ 9<?Sld, dRT WJ 

Rf^qzf fepST^I dldlshl'SlfdVIK'rl 99dl^ ^4dl f4?TPdl 

^f^SRfTIrp TjfeWd ¥$ldcdP9Pd PTdrqi 

Tnrftrrf *id49iari tpjt: R^ppi 120/4 
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arter-fTTPri f^i! ?siHrp Pm fh 

ehSch-W^chy^ ohirHilfdy 11120/5 

W^TT TT^Wr^T 3jTT: I 

’'TrTfSRFinfsjtr^- ^fe|HI: TTef Tlcf tll20/6 

^ TRTrTT:I 

ynm di dial si-ftyiU <1:1120/7 

6. Ifimcdlqq^ui^ 

fel ^ TTWTT *raf%l ^ ^TT'.trU^ W^mif^T: 3 #WI!fe^ ’^\ W: ^TWTT^ T^faf ^ 

W f^l 5-SW ^ WTT <^mi *T^TI faf tf^t' ^ l-M 3TTWtT:I ^ W^U TT^T i\sifa 

wftaT *nrftn d«Trft- 

rTrTTSilHII-c.^ ft^t I 

PnqM-^q L(UIi|'| ^Hc(|5)t 4 tll20/8 
P’lqmchqqqi ^TTTT ui|g<c41R-|-f : | 

**>«''*<I ^ y)«WI: yrMHlchl irft*frirrq7l20/9 

T^lfH^R-HfdSITI 

fiqxdJMfq rT ^frlvilfll Irlf<st»iJI:||20/10 

f^VWI ^ TR7 facft fddfiPd It I 

^ t ^rqfVr: mw yisfc^cMI ft{-«H.II20/11 

M^quMfa-TTTTT-HlPsrtl Pc(V<fHfM ^1120/12 

7. Mlnidilqq^ui*^ 

TWeTR Wef ft^l m + W W^T ^T^-7Tf-^f^-7tcT-^T^-TTFm^-«Jcra^-7T^[5- 

TTFTqtn ^-pPT*KT^l TPf f^TftTI t^, ^ 

^ ^ l<1 '^ 1 : ^ 1 ^ H5I ^ : ^K^HpuiP?: Hicii<d<dl<*>wl'*T^TT •TTTPTftTI 3TPT dl=hW iJeT’TFf ft i' l Pd - T^ I ’dl 

MPtdisqi^l ■HcRq-y^Pddl 3TH-dlteMI dFTTTt ^TcTT ft^l d«T[f?- 

rlrTloL-M^TTrTTrp Wrllc^ "^TPIcHlchi(^MIcHcf>|: 120/12 

qi*jPq>-M^<ai:?Tj|: *PH<>i|<d ^|| 

*H«5RTt M6I?I§1 CTII20/13 

q^diiyq-dp) ^q)MdTieh:l 

H$lW tT^T^TT: PldflPd ftttc^m:M20/14 

<avqHWqiq-riyq XF7TJ111|ch-riI:I 

«*>kl<V d?|L|-<j|l: cAP^r^dVllMl-7^11^1120/15 

WRr f7TT77: fHtl wr-ilfTIT- SJTT^iT: I 

Mmidl-T^iRiPH^-PichP 7<mlP^piT: 1120/16 
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fcUHPd ^ 3cnf! 7T3T 7THTH-'CRra:l 

3T^f iJcTO^f f? 1120/17 

Xft^: Mp’H-'oiilrl dlUfO 

/l-dMaM I WMIfd % ^cf^el-y^dl 1120/18 

f^faeT TT^f W^TC W^T^jfcT, cl^T rfFT 

fftofifanq, 9 1 K: w-w4: w M^ti Ti?T^-f4iT# ^ w 

i^lPSMdq : TKT HPmlft l: Wlf^TI 3TRT-«ld^ll<rft SFRTJ'TOFRt WTH^rt <hlR<3‘i 

TI^-Tf#TcT: 71 THJ: 7KT fat# ; ^cftl TT^T H <^i§ c-nil-H: 

tt ^cHHiffi i T^wpp -tfmft\ 

7T«Ul%- 

JZ. ^RTi^H ^7*1 TTWfrTTTT: TT*it:l 
3TRT# : ?tWT faHMM VlWeft 1120/20 

TjagtrfTrT-iTTm % fa.£TSf J3 WlHl 
^RT ^T#T ^cfFT nT4£)4f : Tfa f^^ft: 1120/21 


^TTTSrt ^etU-d-leieUI^HSml 

H l 'c^u ft ^TTR Oi^ehR7T-7ftfW: 1120/22 


faftrer 

-q^JrT-$1^7:1120/23 





^l-H-^farKlVR TTf fHr^d T^:l 

I^Slf % WyUlft 7fa#tll20/25 


TnpTT^-ffalfMfat' rfrSB^pmi "STI 

3TT7^ TT^T-TrFgiRrfsJ: u4^-y<ifad:ll20/32 


WllilMR: #: fat-#-Ml ?! WOT I 



PHr^^T: 1120/33 


3TOTTH-^ddN-H)cfc#H-HMd: I 
<dicHii»j^ faOTsrrt wm4d J iuinrmi20/34 


34MNqn+ IT fBnj-#jRTrTf w4 ^£^1120/35 
H l HOT TTT ^cfcU^H-SjffaT: 1120/36 
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EPICS ON RAMAKATHA IN MARATHI 


(Late) Anand Sadhale 

Introduction 

The prologue of Valmlki Ramayana (VR) reads, 

Yavatsthasyantigirayah saritas'cavanitale 
tavadramayanakatha lokesu pracalisvati' 

I. Interpret the verb Pracalisyati in two ways : 

1. Will Exist : a purposeless permanance 

2. Will Live; will grow; will change according to requirements of time. 

Here, the word purpose is to be taken in a relative sense. The craving to satisfy one’s creative urge, is also 
a purpose. 

That is not what I mean here, by ‘purpose’ I mean a social demand, felt from within, that one has to act, 
do something. As saint Tukaram says, 

‘Budati he jan, na dekhave dola ' 2 

(I cannot bear to see all these people sinking (in sin)) and acts, writes, to save them. By purpose I mean 
a purpose of this type. So I will divide the Marathi Epics on Ramakatha in two main groups. 

1. Literary Epics. Written to satisfy the creative urge. 

2. Creative epics. Written to satisfy some pressing social demand. 

First Division Epics of the First Group 

(An internal chronology is kept for both the groups.) Mukteshvar (1599 To 1649)-A literary artist par 
excellence. Total available composition 35000 lines. Main work, Mahabharata. His epic on Ramakatha is small, 
covering about 2500 lines. It appears like his practice at versification and follows the V.R. faithfully. Mere 
mention is enough here. 

Shridhar (1658 to 1729)-Composer of several epics. Ramavijaya is the epic on Ramakatha. It covers nearly 
19000 lines. Best known on popular level. Lucid simple language, fine imagery absolutely heart-touching 
characterization are the characteristics of his writings. Here I may cite one example : The horse of Rama’s 

Ashvamedha is caught by his son Lava who is eight years old. He reads the declaration on the head of the horse 
and says : 

‘Who is this Rama? 

What does he think of himself? 

Is he only, born of a mother? 

Is the entire world devoid of bravery? 
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I will catch the horse and teach the fellow a lesson. ’ 3 

Now is there any son or a father who will not be moved by this? The popularity of all the epic heroes, 
amongst the common people of Maharashtra, entirely depends on Shridhar. He is continuously read across the 
length and breadth of Maharashtra. Even in the most remote villages, the austerity of Chaturmas is maintained 
by reciting Sridhar publicly. All his epics have run into hundreds of editions. 

Moropant Paradkar (1729 to 1794)-The greatest ever, of the Marathi Academic Scholars. Total composition, 
three hundred thousand (300,000) lines of which 250,000 is still available in print. The name Paradkar is held 
in greatest ‘awe’ in the literary world. ‘Awe’ takes the place of love, because the profound scholarship of 
Moropant makes all his compositions a scholastic acrobatic exercise. The prasada-guna is totally absent from his 
poetry. It is all ‘Narikelapaka’ that too, of the hardest type. He has written one hundred and eight Ramayanas of 
which 96 are available. Out of these 98 ‘Mantra Ramayana is his Epic. It is so called because, in the Balakanda, 
the first letter of each verse taken together forms the Mantra-‘SrI Rama Jayarama Jaya Jayarama. In Ayodhyakanda. 
The Mantra is formed by taking the second letter of each verse in Ayodhya and by taking the third letter and so 
on till the Uttarkanda where the Mantra is formed by the seventh letter of each verse. In each of the 98 Ramayanas 
there is some such exercise. For example in the Paranturamayana, the word Parantu (but) appears in each verse. 
In the Niroshthya Ramayana the labial sounds are banned, so the word Rama also cannot come here, as ‘M’ is 
labial. One Ramayana has only the long vowels in it and so on. It is simply astounding that one person can do 
so much of literary exercise. 

It is stated that Moropant took no food before composing a minimum of 64 lines. In bombasticity Moropant 
outshines even Milton. 

After the advent of English language and literature, in Maharashtra, five epics are written in Marathi. Out 
of them three are on Shivaji, the founder of the Maratha kingdom and two are on Ramakatha. One of them 
‘Ramachandrayana’ will fall under this group. It is composed by Shri Narayanarao More, (born 1902). In 1971, 
his second epic on Shivaji was published and he was given the title of Mahakavi by Acharya Atre, the giant of 
literature in Marathi in the 20th century. Shri More’s Ramakatha epic is 22,000 lines in length, and only a few 
chapters have been published in periodicals. From them, and from his epic on Shivaji, we can say that his style 
and language is lucid, chaste and he follows the V.R. faithfully. We have to wait till his epic finds the light of 
the day. 

Marathi has also three full length epics based on the Tulasi Ramayana. They are (I) Ramacharitamanas by 
Pradyanand Sarasvati of Pune (1949), about 15,000 lines. SamasToki. (ii) Suslokamanasa by Dr. Shrikhande of 
Kolhapur, 1952, about 14,000 lines in various Vrttas. (Ill) Manasavihara, by Shri D.L. Mahajan of Nanded, 1957. 
Nearly 22,000 lines in ‘ovi’, a Marathi Chanda. The three translations follow Tulasi Ramayana faithfully and they 
are lucid translations in diction. A very huge project is under progress in Mumbai on the first one. An exhaustive 
comment is being written on each of the original words of the Swami and the volume is going to be bigger than 
10,000 (ten thousand) closely printed demi-pages. This promises to be the biggest work on Ramakatha in Marathi. 
A full length prose translation of VR also appeared in Marathi at the beginning of this century. At the moment 
several publishers have brought out their own editions of the same text. If the common Marathi man gets into 
the Ramakatha through the Ramavijaya of Shridhar, the non-Sanskritist elite acquaints itself with VR through this 
prose translation. The translator is Kashinath Shastri Lele, Waikar. 

Before going to the second group of epics we have to mention a non-epic Marathi lyrical rendering of V.R.- 
The Geeta Ramayana. Lyrics are composed by Shri G.D., Madgulkar on important topics of Ramakatha and they 
were set to popular tunes on the Radio. They are thus immensely popular and are translated into several Indian 
languages, Including Telugu. So far as Ramakatha is concerned, the Arthakrt purpose of poetry as mentioned by 
Mammata has come true in Marathi only in the case of Shri Madgurlkar. 
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Second Division 

Now we come to the Second Group, the creative epics, on Ramakatha. Eknath (1533-1599). Name of the 
epic is Bhavartharamayana. Length about 80,000 lines. Eknath has several other huge books to his credit. The 
Ramayana is his last composition. In it he states repeatedly that Shri Rama has forced him to write it. By this 
we have to understand that, he has not composed it to satisfy his poetic urge, but there were more pressing 
reasons. The reasons have to be seen in the political situation of the period. 

From a very early period the world, the people in Maharashtra, whatever their culture, had enjoyed their own 
rule. During the time of Parshurama, the Konkan was inhabited. During the Rama age, ghats were inhabited by 
tnbals. At the beginnigs of the Marathi language i.e., 13th Century, the country was civilised and was ruled by 
Yadavas, supposed to be the descendants of Krishna. Soon after Dnyaneshvar, the Khiljis came down and the 
country went under foreign rule. The Iranis, the Turks, the Afghans, whoever they were, they were monotheists 
and intolerant of the religious fhith of the original residents. So the rule was a harassment and the people were 
non-plussed. Nobody knew what to do and all round there was only hopeless dejection. So Eknath took it upon 
himself to guide the people. He taught tolerance to the people. Even the gods like Rama have to suffer, when fate 
desires that the demons would rule. So we have to abide by time till fate takes another turn. This may be a 
fatalistic philosophy, but it turned into something for the people to hang on. The Epic gave a ray of hope to the 
hopeless people. The epic caught up with people’s mind and became popular. It still continues to be so. 

Eknath has also brought about some changes into Ramakatha of Valmlki, or rather added some episodes to 
it. To record a few of them : 

1. When Das'aratha goes to war in heaven, Kaikeyl supports him by balancing the broken axis of the chariot, 
and gets two boons. 

2. Kaikeyl is not happy with the share of ‘payasa’ given to her. An eagle takes it away and drops it into 
Anjani s hand. Hanuman is bom of it and becomes Rama’s relative. 

3. Indra keeps the apsara Hema in a cave, where she receives and helps the party which had gone in search 
of Slta. 

4. Makaradhwaja is born out of Hanuman’s perspiration who helps Hanuman to kill Ahi and Mahi Ravana. 

5. When Rama-Laxmana are tied by Nagapasha, Garuda is ordered by Indra to go and release them. He does 
so. etc. etc. 

Eknath does not take any credit for any changes but quotes authority from Anand, Adhyatma etc. Ramayanas 
and several Puranas like Bhagavat, Padma, Skanda, etc. 

Eknath belonged to the Dnyaneshvara cult. His deity was Krishna. His text was Bhagavat. His most learned 
commentary on 11th Skanda of Bhagavat had earned him the highest honour of his time 4 . He was old. He had 
everything that a man desires. Yet when social conditions ordered him througth the mouth of Rama, he took up 
the composition of this mountainous Ramayana work. But though inspired by political reasons and though it 
served its purpose in its time. Now at this age it does not remain a political work at all but remains a work of 
Adhyatmic philosophy. In today s secular style he does not even mention the Muslim rulers openly. It is all a 
philosophical allegory. The philosophy becomes occasionally irritating due to its excess. To quote one example, 
when Hanuman starts to look for Slta, he asks Rama, ‘How should we recognise her.?’ Rama replies ‘The two 
breasts of Sita are Jiva and ‘Shiva’ i.e., the individual soul and the supreme soul. The power of my huge hands 
only can press them together. The philosophy is alright. Brahman only can unite the individual soul with the 
supreme soul 5 . But if any of us are out to look for Slta, how is this philosophy going to help us to recognise her? 
The entire book is full of such misplaced philosophical allegories. 
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Next in this group comes Ramadasa. (1608-1682). More than hundred years have passed after Eknath. The 
harassment of the foreigners has turned into atrocity. Rape, abduction, forceful conversions on mass scale, 
destruction of Hindu temples, was the order of the day. Nobody and nothing was safe tolerance has come to an 
end. ‘Enough of the fatalist philosophy, Wake up. Rise. Take up arms’. That is what Ramadasa has to say. In 
Ramayana he has no time for Dasharatha’s partiality to his wives, the fight among co-wives etc. He is concerned 
with Kishkindha, Sundara and Yuddhakanda only, because they deal with war and preparation for war. His 
Ramayana rendering is not epic in length. It is holy epic in content. It is a small keg of explosive dynamite. Not 
only did he tour the Maharashtra giving his advice, but established an army of disciples and made them tour the 
country to awaken the people. ‘Time should not be spent, even in producing and preparing food 6 . Food should 
be obtained through begging. While begging also, the mouth should advise,-‘Awake; Rise!’. That is what he feels. 
He established secret centres under the guise of Hanuman temples, which gave military training to youth. So when 
Shivaji (1630-1980) actually rose up in arms against the foreign rulers the whole country rose up in arms to 
support him. The nursery for this Maratha kingdom was brought up by Ramadasa through his poetry. The length 
of Ramayana in three kandas is only 3088 lines. His language is direct and straight. There is no allegory, no 
secularism. He does not mince words, but plainly says : 

‘Budala Aurangya papi. Mlenchha-samhar jhala. 7 

(The damned sinful Aurangtazeb is sunk, the foreigners are massacred). There is no delicate tenderness 
about his poetry. The language is harsh and jarring. He had no time for polish. Today, looking at him objectively, 
after a lapse of three hundred years, some people refuse to call him even a poet leave alone a Mahakavi. But his 
poetry is inter linked sentimentally with the Marathi mind, and for such, as they are so involved in him sentimentally, 
he is the greatest of all poets. Ramadasa’s total composition is about 38,000 lines. 

Third Division 

Now we come to the last epic of this series. That is Maharashtra Ramayana. Composed by Anand Sadhale. 
/.£?., myself. Its length is about 28,000 lines. It was composed in 1958. It was serialised in a daily, during 1965- 
70. It appeared in a bookform in 1988. As its composer, I was honoured as Mahakavi, by one of the greatest living 
orientalists of today Dr. R.N. Dandekar of the B.O.R.I., Pune. 

Hereafter I have to talk about myself, which is against decorum. But I am placed in a situation of choosing 
between’ choosing decorum’ and’ obeying a learned sage’ I will choose the later. A person whom I cannot disobey 
has asked me to say these things and I will say them objectively and truthfully. Out of my nearly seventy 
published books this Ramayana is the first composition. The social circumstances around me at that time made 
me restless and compelled me to undertake this composition. The circumstances arose out of the partition of India 
which took place in 1947. I was involved neither politically nor in a religious sense in this partition. Being a 
woman-worshipper by nature, my entire mental involvement was in the trials and tribulations, the women, 
particularly the Hindoo abducted women, had to pass through. Those who were not abducted had also to pass 
through untold miseries on the open streets of Mumbai, where women belonging to good families remained in 
open fields without any privacy, toilet or water arrangement. But they had their kith and kin living with them. 
But what about those women who were abducted? When attempts on national level were made to bring them back, 
they refused to come. Why? They were Wise. They knew that the Hindoo mind will consider them inchaste and 
will not accept them in the family. The Hindoo fathers, brothers and husbands had failed in creating confidence 
in the minds of the women about their ‘home’ being open to receive them. Their fears were true. Out of several 
thousands, a few who came back, were not received in the family and had no alternative but to go to some 
brothels. I had a dialogue with some of the menfolk concerned. They all said the same thing. ‘Rama had 
abandoned his wife. They were following him.’ All the chastity of a Hindoo woman depended upon her body and 
not upon the trust, purity of mind, attachment, love and devotion to the man-folk. We all know that the ‘STtatyaga’ 
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in Ramayana is an interpolation in the Uttarakanda, added by some petty minded punraik who could not understand 
the grace of Rama, who accepted his wife, enthroned her, and gave her the motherhood of his children, though 
she was abducted by Ravana as a beautiful female only. Rama had unshaken faith in Slta’s unshaken faith in him. 
That is all that mattered. Rama had turned the earth upsidedown to help and rescue his wife. The men-folk of 
the Hindoo abducted women during partition did nothing like that. But when the women got freedom of their own 
efforts, the Hindoo men sent them to brothels. What sort of culture is this? What is in store for this religion except 
damnation? Krishna killed Narakasura. 16,100 princesses became free. Their families also found it unsuitable to 
follow Rama. Then Krishna rose up to give honour to all these women and made them his wives. What have we 
to learn from our great traditions? These and many such questions kept on torturing my mind. For eight years 
I was restless. I had lost the taste of food. I read hundreds of books on Ramayana and every other in the languages 
known to me. None had any answer to my questions. So I had to give the answer myself. The urge became 
pressing. I had directly to understand and interpret, every episode in a way, that would give a satisfactory answer 
to my questions. The ground work took nearly two years and then the work was composed. Including ‘Agnidivya’ 

I have interpreted each mythical episode in a logical way. 

A few things were helpful to me. The geography of India and Ceylon has to be necessarily the same as in 
Rama age. The society in Kerala was still a matriarchal society. Physical rules of nature do not change, viz., if 
you put a stone in water, it will sink, even if you engrave the names of all gods on it in gold. Any thing that is 
put in fire will be consumed by fire to ashes, may it be Slta or anybody else. 

As I had to face naked facts. I had to ignore all traditional mythical interpretations. I knew the value of myth 
in literature, but they were of no use to me here. Was there history in Ramayana? I decided in the positive. Of 
course, history, not as it is written today, with reference to 1947, based on the correspondence of Sardar Varlabhabhai 
Patel and Jawaharlal Nehru. But I hold that there is a very delicate tender thread of history, at the core of 
Ramayana. Let me give here some arguments for the historical element. If Rama was only a poetical imagination, 
then no poet is required to make his hero kill Vail, without any sensible reason. The dialogue in Valmlki 
Ramayana between Vail and Rama smacks of anti-dravidianism and is humiliating to the southerners. Secondly. 
Valmlki had no ground to conceive a matriarchal society, as it appears to be existing in Kishkindha. What we 
come across in Kishkindha Kanda is not sex promiscuity, but it has some rationale behind it. Whoever is married 
to Tara is the king. The relationship between son, mother, father, uncle is very clearly defined. The myth that 
Valmiki first wrote the katha and then Rama followed, must be discarded. Rama precedes Valmlki and lives his 
life. After several centuries Valmlki came in touch with the seed of the story and then developed it. He had no 
first hand knowledge about the south. So all the confusion of directions and distances in Kishkindha and is 
natural. 

With this much of elaboration, let us pass on to the further argument. If Ramakatha has a thread of history, 
that history has to be of a man. Because history is time-bound and Gods are timeless. When we talk about men, 
another physical law comes to operate. The sex productivity of a woman is from 15 to 45 years her age. As a 
first advantage of this rule, we are able to assess some sort of age groups for the concerned persons in Ayodhya 
and Lanka, the groups being interconnected through Ravana’s young sister Shurpanakha. We also know that 
Dasaratha must have tried for progeny, for a maximum of thirty years. He must have started with Kausalya and 
since she finally gets a son, must have stopped before she lost the capability. During this period he has collected 
three hundred and fifty three wives. We need not take this figure literally, but can infer that he had a large number 
of wives. How can all these be barren? That is how the Hindoo mind even today thinks, but science tells us that, 
the fault can be even in the man. Due to uncontrolled indulgence, he can have a temporary impotance, which 
could be cured by regular medication and strict rules of celibacy. Ayurveda talks only of herbal medication with 
cow’s milk as Anupana. Even Dllipa is supposed to have got progeny through cow’s milk. Vibhandaka Muni who 
stays in forest knew very well the medical properties of various herbs and could cure Dasaratha of his temporary 
acquired disability and make him potent. So the progeny is bom. Hanuman who is connected with these children 
by Eknath and others as shown above, does not require to be dropped by us also. He also is born. 
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There is another physical law with reference to human beings, that he requires air to breath. So Slta cannot 
be buried under ground in a coffin to be dug up by some one, sometime later, by a plough, She is a child thrown 
away by parents. All flowers which blossom and all children which are bom are pure and innocent at birth. 
Nobody should be required to depend on his birth or caste for achieving greatness. 

Whatever may be the caste in which Dr. Ambedkar was bom, we must respect him as our constitution-maker. 
He is a great sage like manu. Slta also, whatever the cause of her birth, can rise to the position of the number 
one woman of India for all times, due to the merits she possessed. She explains the meaning of ‘marriage’ to all 
women of the world, for all times to come. She is also the world’s ‘first free woman of all times’. Rama, who 
never bent before anybody and has not carried out anybody’s wishes against his own desire, bends before her, 
when she insists that she will follow him to the forest. She is also the most fortunate woman of the world. Her 
husband waged a great war for the sake of her honour. She is in need of wailing compassion from no woman 
in the world, as her husband would pluck the moon and sun from the sky, for her simple wish. He has the power 
to do so and he loves her enough to do it. The Hindus who abandon their helpless and sinless wives, have no 
right to say that they follow Rama and that the Ramayana is their book of worship. 

With this much elaboration we now pass on to the question of national integration of India. This integration 
also took place for the first time in India at the time of Rama. Let us see how. The Ayana of Rama i.e., Ramayana 
has two distinct divisions. The first, of his journey from Ayodhya to Panchvati, wherever that may be located, 
and second part of the journey is form this Panchvati to Lanka and back. This second part of Ramayana is the 
main part. Who is the actual hero of this second part? Hanuman of course! What are things that he does? He first 
arranges a political alliance-first ever in the world-between Rama and Sugrlva. Both have a common cause. Their 
wives have been abducted. Now there is every justification for Rama to kill Vail. He is the enemy of his friend 
and the friend of his enemy. Rules of war desire that he has got to be killed. The ethics of peace are always 
different from the ethics of war. Rama can do what Sugrlva cannot, because Rama knows the art of distant 
warfare, i.e., archery. When Vali is killed, the entire south comes under the control of Sugrlva, who is Rama’s 
friend now. That means, the total army of the south is available to Rama. This is a political achievement of 
Hanuman. Hanuman functions also as the sappers and miners division of today. As he has lived in the south, he 
knows the land-routes and also the southern languages. Now he goes further to look for a sea route, by which 
the army may be carried to Lanka, without Ravana’s knowledge. He finds a route marked by huge boulders, which 
can help to construct a make-shift bridge. He also works as the modern CBI division and arranges a fifth 
columnist split between Ravana and Bibhishana. Only an irrantional mind of a Hindoo devotee can equate 
Bibhishana and Hanuman. The one has come to Rama’s side for his own selfish reason. The other has no self. 
That makes all the difference. They cannot be equated. They are poles a under. Hanuman then keeps Slta informed 
of the future plans of action. He locates the arsenal of Ravana and destroys it by fire. How much more one can 
expect a man to do? Hanuman has done much more. That is why even ValmTki says : 
asminjivati viretu hatampyahatambalam 
hanumattujitaprane jivantopi mrntah vayam. s 

So long as Hanuman lives we also live though actually dead. But if Hanuman is dead then we all are dead, 
though actually living.’ The one man is more than all the army with its generals put together. Rama-Laxmana 
included. He is the first and the greatest politician of India, the predecessor of Krishana and Kautilya. That apart, 
we are talking about national integration. A war is fought and won. Thousands of warriors who have shed their 
blood for the cause of a northern prince, are all southerners. If this is not national integration. I would like to know 
what is? What have the Northerners done in return? They have designated the southerners as monkeys. Can there 
be a more cruel form of ingratitude? The southerners may be tribals and at a lower stage of civilisation. But they 
were human beings with their own minds and own civilisation. It is not for no reason that the Telugu Pandit Narla 
Venkateshwara Rao squarely blames the Northerners like Shri C.V. Vaidya, the great Marathi research scholar. 
Vaidya also maintains that the Telugus descend from the demons in Ramayana 9 . Then what about the descendants 
of Khara, Dushana, Trishira, Shurpanakha, etc., who reside at holy Nasik? Are they not demons? If not, why? 
These Northerners only wag their tongue today about the national integration. They want the southerners to 
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integrate with them. Southerners have once done it for you. How have you reacted? Can you declare one of the 
Dravidian language as national language? Can you make it compulsory for every northerner to study one Dravidian 
language? You only know how to take. You do not know how to give. That is no way to achieve integration. 

The import of some of my views only is expressed here. The entire contents cannot be discussed for want 
of time. As I said, this is my first composition. I have also written two novels and several articles to express the 
same views. I can only write. I have no power like Ramadasa, to struggle in order to see my objectives realised. 
The ‘title’ conferred on me has brought some honour to this book. Two public interviews were also recently held, 
one at Pune and one at Hyderabad. As against this I have been severely denounced also. Volumes have been 
written against me. In addition to ‘Mahakavi’ the following titles also are given to me. 

1. Son ofRavana 2. Leader of the demon’s squad 

3. Murderer of Epics 4. Murderer of Rama and so on 10 . 

Inciting articles have appeared in papers suggesting that I should be honoured with a garland of shoes in 
some public square, or that I should be burnt alive, or a few of my bones should be broken. All this has happened 
25 years back. This can be understood. When I deprive Rama of his divinity and turn him into a man, all his 
devotees become opposed to me in one stroke. 

How Have I Survived all this? 

I am not hypocritical enough to say that I survived due to Rama’s blessings. I can only say that I have seen 
Agnidivyas of several thousands of Sitas with my own eyes and have undergone mental torture and insufferable 
agony for several years before arriving at the decision of expressing these views. I am serious about them and 
sincere to them. These are my convictions. This is what I will live for. I have only the mental satisfaction that I am 
doing my duty to my society, by using the power of pen given to me by nature. Even if a single Hindu learns to 
honour his womenfolk properly, my job will be done and my life, which is nearing its end, would have been lived 
its worth. 
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MY EXPERIMENTS WITH NYAYA 


Prof. V.N. Jha 

When I was introduced, for the first time, to a very small but profound introductory text of the Nyaya 
Vaisesika system of Indian philosophy called Tarkasahgraha of Annambhatta it attracted me so much that I spent 
full three years in reading it again and again with several commentaries. It generated tremendous confidence in 
me and I realised that through the liguistic categories as presented by the Nyaya Vaisesika system one can clearly 
understand that analysis was the whole world which was first divided into two sets: (A) set of bhava padartha 
and (B) a set of abhava padartha. I came to know that it is the language that presents the world of my experience 
before, with a name ( samjna ) and form (rupa), me with which behaves the whole life. 

I also came to know the method by which I can prove or disprove the existence of an entity (padartha). 
I came to know that the world of my experience is not only outside me but it is also inside me partly. I also came 
to know how I can be aware of the existence of the world within me and outside me and soon realised that there 
is a process of internalisation through which I internalise both, the external as well as the internal. It is only after 
internalisation that I know that the world exists. The Nyaya Vais'esika called this process of internalisation 
pramana the process by which one acquires the knowledge of the criteria how to distinguish a true cognition from 
a false congnition. An important aspect that I observed here is whatever is being discussed is being defined. Each 
and every concept that forms the part of a theme is being defined. This fascinated me very much. 

I was growing and kept on earning more and more. Because of my formed training in linguistics I kept on 
reading modern linguistics and western philosophy of language too. I realised that I can take part comfortabley 
in the contemporary discourses on various issues in social sciences and humanities. This created further thirst in 
me to know more and more about Nyayasastra in particular and Indian philosophy and Western Philosophy in 
general. I extended my study to Praclna Nyaya on one hand and Navya Nyaya on the other. 

For Praclna Nyaya I started with the Nyayamahjarl of Jayantabhatta, a Kashmiri logician of 9th century 
A.D. and for Navya Nyaya, with the Nyayasiddhantamuktavali of Visvanath Pancanana. 

The Nyayamahjarl added further strength to my confidence. It is a text which can be designated as an 
encyclopaedia of Indian philosophy. It is written in the style of issue wise discourse. While discearning an issue 
it takes into account all views held on that particular issue by various systems of India philosophy including the 
Buddhist, the Jaina, The Carvaka and the Sabdadvaita of Bhartrhari. This text is an ideal contemporary discourse. 
It is so profound and comprehensive. The study of this text introduced me to almost all systems of Indian 
Philosophy and created a deep urge to go to the original texts of those systems. I came to know that no issue 
can be taken out for discussion in isolation. 

I took up the study of Vatsyayana bhasya and while reading the bhasya on Gautamasutra 1.1.1 I discovered 
that Vatsyayana developed a universal model of philosophical discourse. 

If the aim of philosophy is to arrive at the truth, the philosophical model developed for this purpose must 
address the following four aspects : 

1. Who is a knower (pramata)? 
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2. What is the object of his knowledge? 

3. By which process he acquires such a knowledge? and 

4. What is knowledge? 

In the world of Vatsyayan : 

pramata, prameyam, pramanam, pramitih iti catrsu/ vidhasu artha-tattvam parisamapyall// 

(Vatsyayana bhasya on 1.1.1) 

This model of Vatsyayana had so much impact on different systems of Indian philosophical thought that we 
find philosophers writing their books by such name as pramanavarttika (by Dharmakirti, a Buddhist, Logician 
prameyakamalamartanda (by Prabhacanda, a Jaina Logician) so on and so forth. With this background when I 
studied the Vatsyayanabhasya on Gautamasutra 1.1.4. I found that there is consistency in not only theory but also 
in practice. Vatsyayana states the entire process of perception and he starts with the perceiver : 

atma manasa samyujyate, manah indriyena, indriyam arthena tatah pratyaksam ‘the soul is connected with 
the mind, mind with the senses, the sense with its object and then what comes into being is a perceptual 
cognition.’ 

I realised that no philosophical analysis can be said to be complete without considering the ‘knower’. There 
is no need of developing a theory in isolation and then go for a unified theory later. In this sense I consider Indian 
model as complete, holistical and comprehensive. I kept on recommending this model for better understanding 
and communication. I am confident if this model is applied to understand even Western Philosophy a better level 
of understanding can he produced. Not only that it will fecilitate meaning for communication between Western 
and Indian Philosophy. 

Next question that comes in one’s mind is although it is nice that philosophy aims at knowing the truth, one 
should know why should one attempt to know the truth? 

I found that even this question has been taken into account and the answer to this question is the concept 
of carama-purusartha i.e., moksa, or apavarga or mukti or nirvana or kaivalya. 

It is this kind of comprehensiveness which makes Indian philosophical systems distinct from the philosophical 
systems of other cultures. The Nyaya system provided the tools to discover the depth of classical Indian Philosophical 
thoughts. 

At different national and international forums I kept on presenting this view. 

Through the Nyayasiddhantamuktavali of Vis'vanatha Pancanana I was drawn to the original thinkers of 
Nyaya. I started studying the Tattvacintamani of Garigesopadhyaya and the later vadagranthas. 

I could realise the reason for the development of Navya Nyaya from Praclna Nyaya. While PracTna Nyaya 
(upto Udayana) was engaged in discussing Philosophical issues like self, God etc. Navya Nyaya kept on developing 
a language of discourse which should be free from ambiguity. When such a language was made available to 
philosophers, almost all systems adopted this language for cognitive analysis and communication I realised, as 
modern mathematics developed and it was adopted for formulation and communication in sciences and social 
sciences in the same way Navya Nyaya Language was also adopted by all analytic thinkers in medieval India. 
That is why we find Alahkaras'astra (Rasagangadhara of Jagannatha) Advaitavedanta (Advaitasiddhi by 
Madhusudana Sarasvatl), PurvamImamsa(Bhattakaustubha by Gagabhatta),Vyakarana ( Vaiyakaranabhusana ) by 
Kondabhatta texts written in Navya Nyaya Language. 

In order to develop a precise language Navya Nyaya developed various concepts and techniques. One 
such concept is the concept of delimitation ( avacchedaka ). There is a text called avacchedakatva-nirukti of 
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Raghunatha-Siromani. A Japanese scholar came to study that text with me. While teaching I observed that the 
scholar was drawing pictures : When 1 asked him, he explained how he captured his understanding after listening 
to me. It was a refreshing experience for me. I realised that the graphic presentation makes an abstract idea 
concrete. I too started using this method of graphic presentation in my classrooms. Students appreciated it very 
much. I still use that method wherever it is possible. 

In 1986 I translated the Visayata-vada of Harirama Tarkavagisa in English with notes. In the notes I 
explained the points with diagrames. At that time a group of computer Scientists was engaged in developing the 
software for machines translation for Indian Languages. When my translation of Visayatavada reached their 
hands, they were highly excited and they throught such diagrammatic method is very much useful for knowledge 
representation. I was happy obviously because I found there was another area where the Navya Nyaya knowledge 
has a scope of application. 

Being encouraged by this I kept on thinking that the Nayva Nyaya knowledge will be of some help to the 
computer scientists with the hope that the Nyaya theory of Inference (anumana) and the Nyaya theory of verbal 
understanding ( sabdabodha-prakriyd ) will provide better insights to the computer scientists to contribute 
meaningfully in the area of artificial intelligence. 

In this long journey one thing I realised is that it is always rewarding if a Sanskrit scholar is exposed to 
western enquiry. The Sanskrit scholars will come to know what the contemporary issues arc and whether he can 
take part in the contemporary issues, the scholar trained in western method should get thorough exposure to the 
Nyaya and Nyaya-philosophical discourses meaningful and interactive in Indian Cultural context. 

In order to provide some help towards this goal I took the following initiatives : 

1. I framed a fullfledged inter-disciplinary M.A. course in Indian Logic and epistemology, which is being 
offered for last ten years in the Centre of Advanced Study in Sanskrit of Pune University. The course 
content of this course is 50% Western and 50% Indian. 

2. A three level course in Navya Nyaya Language and Methodology. This course aims at training scholars 
in Navya Nyaya Language and Methodology so that a scholar learns how to read an original text written 
in Navya Nyaya style and gets acquainted with it. I keep on moving with this course throughout the 
country for last ten years. 

Before I conclude I would like to make the following suggestions for improving the teaching and learning 
activities of Indian Philosophy : 

1. The Vatsyayana Model of Philosophical enquiry be put into practice. 

2. Tarkasamgraha of Annambhatta be thoroughly taught keeping the Vatsyayana Model in view. 

3. A course in Navya Nyaya Language and Methodology be started and be made compulsory for all students 
of philosophy. 

4. The prakaranagranthas of all the systems of Indian Philosophy be taught in original. 

5. At least the 1st Ahnika of the Nyayamanjari of Jayantabhatta be taught in original. 

6. A better disciplinary course in Indian Logic and Epistemoloty be made compulsory for all students of 
Philosophy. 

7. A Manual and a Sourcebook of Indian logic and Epistemology be prepared. 

If these suggestions are implemented I have every hope that the present situation will improve and our 
students will be in a position to interact and take part in philosophical discourses meaningfully. 
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YOGA - A DIGEST 


Prof. K.S. Arjunwadkar 

[Abbreviations : BG = Bhagavd-gita. SK = Samkhya-kdrikd. YS = Yoga-sutra.] 

Place of Yoga in Six Orthodox Systems 

The time-honoured six systems of Indian philosophy can be best divided into three pairs : 

(a) Vedanta and Mimamsa, ( b ) Samkhya and Yoga, (c) Vaisesika and Nyaya. The basis for making these 
pairs is the fact that the first of each pair is a metaphysical system, while the second is a discipline useful not 
only to the attached system but to all systematic scientific tinking. Thus, Mimamsa lays down rules of interpretation, 
with illustrations from literature on Vedic sacrificial system, the Brahmanas; Nyaya discusses the nature of the 
means of knowledge (epistemology), particularly inference, otherwise termed logic; Yoga explores ways to control 
the mind as a necessary step for the vision or experience of Reality, whatever the metaphysical outlook of the 
system concerned. This makes Yoga a welcome guest to all systems despite its being wedded historically to the 
Samkhya system for views on metaphysical issues, obviously because they do not tamper with its main area of 
search. The only point on which it deviates from the Samkhyas is the concept of God who has no place in the 
latter. And yet, God in Yoga system is not the same as that in theistic schools-omniscient, omnipotent, creator- 
sustainer-destroyer of the world, and so on. He belongs to the class of Purusas, souls, with the difference that He 
is not exposed to worldly sufferings as other of the class are. In brief, God is a hypothesis in the Yoga system 
conceived with a practical consideration that it would help progress in Yogic practices if the practitioner is 
favourably inclined to accept it. 

Other School of Yoga : The Hatha-Yoga 

Tradition recognises mainly two schools of Yoga : Raja-yoga (the Royal or Persuasive Yoga) and 
Hatha-yoga (the Yoga of Force). The first, expounded by Patanjali, aims at mind control and the ways and means 
leading to it, as a means of liberation from worldly life through the realisation of the pure nature of the Self. The 
Hatha-yoga, on the other hand, aims at making this very body of ours immortal, mainly by means of postures 
and breath-control, and live a powerful, death-free life. This will make it clear that the two schools are totally 
opposed to each other in their outlook on the ultimate object. While Patanjali’s Yoga aims at the total release from 
the Prakrti manifested as the body complex, the Hatha-Yoga aims at making this very complex permanent or 
eternal. It is strange that both these outlooks are designated by an identical name, Yoga. The only concepts they 
share are the asanas (postures) and pranayama of mind-control and naturally limits their role to the early stages 
of meditation, i.e. samadhi, laying emphasis on the internal part consisting of the last three aids, authors on the 
Hatha-yoga lay emphasis on these two along with some other cult-based, secretive practices such as reabsorption 
of semen. This is the reason why postures and breath-control occupy limited space in Patanjali’s scheme, while 
they are elaborated in the Hatha-yoga texts to the maximum possible extent. There are no doubt indications in 
one of the older Upanisads, the Svetasvatara (II. 12)', of the Hatha-yoga concept of immortality; but systematic- 
looking works on this school are not very old, the only work worth mentioning, the Hatha-yoga-pradlpika of 
Svatmarama, being assigned to the 14 th c. A.D. 
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Extentions of the term Yoga in the Bhagavad-Gita 

As we are keeping Hatha-yoga out of our plan of study, it would be judicious to mention some other areas 
to which the term Yoga is extended but which do not form part of our plan. The Bhagavad-glta (BG) is known 
by the alternative name Yoga- sastra’, occurring in the colophon of every chapter, where the term Yoga in the 
general sense of pathways to spiritual development applies to Karman (action), Bhakti (devotion), Jnana (knowledge), 
Samnyasa (renunciation), besides Dhyana (meditation), close to Patanjali. One may be shocked to know that 
Kautilya (3 rd c. B.C.), the celebrated author on politics and administration, uses the word Yoga in the sense of 
secret ways (like poisoning) to eliminate troublesome elements. All these different shades of meaning are no doubt 
related to the primary meaning of the word Yoga (noun from the root yuj), viz. means, device; but they are 
irrelevant when the discussion is focussed on a specific meaning. 

Yajnavalkya : An Authority on Yoga (?) 

Talking of the extension of the term Yoga to wider areas, a reference must be made to the employment of 
this term in such a preposterous deviation from Patanjali’s sense as to make it virtually a mockery of Yoga. This 
remark applies to a work entitled Yoga-yajnavalkya or Yoga-yajnavalkya-samhita. This work, presented in the 
form of a dialogue between Yajnavalkya and his ‘wife’, GargI, (a relation unknown to Brhad-aranyaka Upnisad 
in which these names figure prominently!) would reveal that, although the author of YY has accepted the 
traditional concept of Eightfold Yoga ( astanga Yoga), he has detailed the eight aids in his own way not in entire 
agreement with Patanjali’s scheme. 

The Pseudo-Yoga of Yajnavalkya 

The Yoga in YY is tailored to the needs of different classes of the society, and even of a householder, and 
is made to fit comfortably in the standard code of life as recommended by Manu and Yajnavalkya in their 
renowned codes. Thus, Yamas and Niyamas are 10 each as against 5 of patanjali; and what are common to both 
also differ considerably in their concepts. The concept of brahmacarya, celibacy, in YY allows a practitioner to 
have sexual relations with his consort (YY 1.55) 1 , whereas Patanjali would insist on refraining from sexual 
relations even on mental level. In fact, rules of Yoga in YY mean different things for different classes of the 
society kept out by Patanjali. The Yama called aparigraha, meaning possession of no property, enlisted by 
Patanjali, is altogether absent in the YY list. The work makes Pranayama an excuse for introducing in Chapter 
4 some concepts from Hatha-Yoga such as the ‘map’ of the human body showing technically conceived power 
points ( kanda-sthana etc.) and the positions of breaths (Pranas), Nadls (Ida, Pihgala, Susumna etc.) in relation 
to commonly knwon limbs of the body (navel etc). (The points of agreements or otherwise between YY and the 
texts on Hatha-Yoga is a separate subject. I do not intend to go into it here.) It includes some information from 
Ayurveda, too, such as the three humours-va/a, pitta, foj/i/ia-which control body functions, the classification of 
human beings on their basis and the role they play in the context of the Yoga. In brief, YY has toned down 
Patanjali s Yoga to such an extent as to enable even a person of reasonably moderate habits to make a claim to 
the honorific designation, Yogin ! If one can think of a popular form of Yoga, here it is. Viewed against the 
background of Yoga as expounded by Patanjali, however, it may appear to be a virtual mockery, rather than an 
adaptation, of the concept of Yoga. 

The Basis for the Present Study 

On the background of the list of senses in which the term Yoga is used in Sanskrit, we will concentrate on 
the sense in which Patanjali has used the term. The primary basis for this study is the Yoga-sutra (YS) of Patanjali 
with commentaries ofVyasa and Bhoja. The span of time from Patanjali (2nd c. B.C.) to Bhoja (11th c. A.D.) 
exceeds a millennium, Vyasa being assigned to about the middle of this span. Concepts of Yoga figure first in 
the Upanisadic literature, - in Svetasvatara (II. 12) 2 and Katha (VI. 11), 3 to be specific. In Buddhist literature, 
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coming next, the major thrust on Yogic practices is unquestionalbe, though it is couched in a terminology different 
from that in YS. And yet there is reason to believe that Patanjali intended to organise the non-Buddhist tradition 
of the subject. Occurrence of Buddhist terms like Dharma-megha (YS IV.29) as an equivalent of the A-samprajhata, 
the highest type of meditation in YS scheme (YS 1.18), and criticism of Buddhist Vijhdna school in the concluding 
part of YS (IV. 19-22), in exclusion of all other schools of Indian philosophy, cannot be considered a mere 
coincidence. I have, however, focused on the positive part of YS, ignoring scholarly criticism in Chapter IV as 
well as the exposition of miraculous powers achieved through Yogic practices detailed in Chapter III (16-50) 
which are relegated even by Patanjali to a lower level as ‘obstacles’ on the path of liberation, the real goal of 
Yoga. 

The Tradition of Sutra, Bhasya and Cmmentaries 

The literary form called sutra in which YS is composed stands for a condensed statement marked by an 
economical use of words generally composed in prose. Works on a variety of subjects giving a scientific analysis 
thereof were composed in this style which is a unique feature of Sanskrit tradition. Works in this style were 
intended to help memorization of the basics of a subject. The oldest work in this style on record is the celebrated 
grammar of Sanskrit by Panini (8 c. B.C.) known by the descriptive name Astadhyayl (a compendium of eight 
chapters) consisting of about 4000 sutras. About the beginning of the Christian era, many works in the sutra style 
emerged on a variety of subjects including aspects of Vedic ritual, philosophy and various disciplines for a 
scientific study thereof. These were generally followed by full length expository works called bhasyas which, in 
their turn, inspired scholars to write commentaries on them with ambitious or limited purpose plans. Commentarial 
literature in Sanskrit is not limited to siitra-bhasya tradition; it treats of works of a variety of nature including 
belles lettres and offers help to readers to understand the text. The YS consists of four chapters containing varying 
number of sutras totalling 194 (Chapter-wise breakup : 51 + 55 + 55 + 33), and Vyasa’s bhasya is the earliest 
available expository work on it. There are many commentaries on Vyasa’s bhasya by great scholars like Vacaspati 
(9th-10th c. A.D.), as also independent ones directly on YS like the one by Bhoja. 

The Starting Pooint of Indian Philosophy 

The starting point of the various schools of Indian philosophy is that our life in this world is full of pleasure 
and pain amounting to an overall picture of misery. As every man seeks happiness, and since happiness in worldly 
life is pleasure mixed with pain, the philosopher turns his attention to the problem as to what would make 
happiness pure and permanent. To find an answer to this problem systematically, he must find out what gives rise 
to a varying series of pleasures and pains in life. Once that is found out, attention can be turned to if and how 
it would be possible to put a stop to it. His logic also made him aware of the fact that, for happiness to be pure 
and permanent, it is necessary that it must be a part of one’s nature, as nothing can ever exist shorn of its nature, 
and no acquired condition can ever be permanent. The problem that naturally follows is : what is the nature of 
the soul or the experiencer whose urge for lasting happiness is the ultimate root of all problems that haunt the 
philosopher. 

View of Worldly Life 

The first obvious fact was that this life is bound by birth and death : it opens with birth and ends with death. 
The philosopher’s uncompromising logic leads him to the conclusion that, as every event in this world is defined 
by a cause-effect relation, life cannot escape this law. To satisfy this condition, he presumed a chain of lives, 
preceding and following the present one, and concluded that the present life of the soul (the existence of which 
as the sole witness of all experience is undeniable) is rooted in its actions in its previous life or lives and is the 
root of the following ones (YS II, 16-17) 3 . Misery in life is ultimately rooted in the very existence of this cycle 
(SK 1). This cycle goes on ad infinitum like that of the seed and the tree. 
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Style of Actions in Shaping Succeeding Life 

The basic theory of action ( karman ) is that it is not exhausted unless its doer experiences its result : 
nabhuktam ksiyate karma. A1 actions are stocked on the doer’s account in the order in which they arc performed. 
Experience of their results by the doer follows the same order. This stock comes to an end only if and when the 
doer attains emancipation by means of realization of the Truth, his nature as pure consciousness. An alternative 
theory is found in Vyasa s bhasya on YS 11.13. According to him, stock of all existing actions is stored as one 
unit organized with levels of actions according to their power of effect. When a soul faces death, this stock causes 
death and characterizes rebirth. Vyasa s theory leaves no room for an unending series of past actions. The reason 
why alternative theories emerge on this subject is the hypothetical character of the topic discussed. This situation 
may remind one of the several theories offered on the topic of how the universe emerged and how life came into 
existence on the planet of earth. Whatever the theory, there is no difference of opinion in regarding realization 
of the real nature of the soul leading to kaivalya, that is emancipation, as termination of the entire action stock. 

Search for a Solution 

If, thus, this cycle is part of the nature, is there any hope for a lasting escape from unhappiness? To answer 
this question, it is necessary to find out if unhappiness forms part of the soul’s nature. The philosopher’s search 
of the real nature of the soul directed him to examine the various states the soul undergoes : the waking, the dream 
and the deep sleep (YS 1.38), - again a cycle. Of these, deep sleep is a state in which the soul is shorn of all 
worldly identities, maybe for a limited period, and can, therefore, be taken to be in its real nature. This state is 
absolutely free from the pleasures and pains of the other two states and is in itself a bliss undiluted by any worldly 
conditions. As every soul returns to this state from the other two and is, as it were, reinforced to face life, the 
philosopher took it to be its nature. 

Unawareness of this nature entangles the soul with pleasures and pains which belong to the body-mind 
complex with which the soul identifies itself in error and takes them to be its own aspects. If a way is found to 
make the essential experience in this state permanent, the problem of philosophy is solved. It will be clear from 
this analysis that Indian philosophy treats of soul and mind as differnet entities, and considers the latter to be part 
of matter, howsoever refined. The reason why mind is considered different from the soul is the fact that there is 
a principle which is aware of the activity of the mind, as mind is of worldly objects. This fact, when couched 
in philosophical terminology, is reduced to the simple statement that the soul ( purusa, citi-s'akti YS IV.34) is the 
witness (drastr, saksin) of the mind (YS 1.2, SK 19). 

The Fourfold Plan of Search 

This deliberation may be reduced to four major issues as defined by Patanjali (YS 11.16-17, 25-26) 3 ' 4: 

(a) Realization that the sum total of worldly life is misery ( duhkha ); 

( b) Search for its cause : ignorance of the soul of its real nature leading to its identification with the body- 
mind complex ( a-viveka ); 

(c) Search for a blissful state free from worldly misery (kaivalya)\ 

(d) Measures leading to the restoration of this state ( viveka-khyati ). 

The fourfold plan is aptly compared by Vyasa, under the sutras above referred to, to that of a physician to 
restore a patient to health : 

(a) Disease; 

( b ) Diagnosis or identifying the cause of disease; 
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(c) Release from disease or restoration to health; 

(, d) Treatment or the measures for restoration. 

Patanjali’s plan of his treatise as expounded by Vyasa reminds one of the Buddhist tradition which eulogizes 
the Buddha as a physician par excellence ( anuttaro bhisakko). Philosophy is thus a grand plan to restore the soul 
to its health. This goal is achieved through the soul’s, Purusa’s, separation from its mind. This process starts from 
the ways and means to control it, that is, withdraw it from its normal worldly objects in which state, called Yoga, 
the soul remains in its own real nature unobstructed by worldly involvements (YS I.3) 5 . This withdrawal, samadhi, 
being achieved through efforts and interrupted by worldly experience, vyutthana, -during which state the soul 
mistakenly identifies itself with the modes of the mind (YS I.3-4) 5 ,-gives only a glimpse into the soul’s real 
nature. It is kaivalya, liberation, when through long efforts, it is stabilized and unconditional. When this ideal is 
attained, the mind, which works as an instrument for perfection of meditaion, ceases to be an aid and, having no 
purpose to serve, worldy or spiritual, gets dissolved into the ultimate matter, Prakrti. The world ceases to exist, 
as it were, for such a liberated soul, though, for others, it operates as before (YS II.22). 6 The major concern for 
Patanjali is, therefore, the way to the control of mind founded on a systematic analysis of the fact which is mind. 

The Vast Terrain of the Mind 

Patanjali (YS 1.5-11) divides the basic terrain, or the areas of operation, of the mind into five ‘modes’, Vrttis: 

(a) valid knowledge, pramana; 

( b ) mistaken knowledge, viparyaya; 

(c) verbal knowledge, vikalpa; 

(i d) deep sleep, nidra; 

(e) memory, smrti. 

The five operations cover the entire worldly life of beings. These five modes, in their turn, can be either 
[i] accompanied by kles'as, afflictions, and hence pro-bondage or involved or supporting worldly life, klista, or 
[li] not accompanied by them, and hence pro-liberation or uninvolved or supporting spiritual practice, a-klista (YS 
1.5-11). 7 This classification opens up the topic of kles'as or afflictions. Though called afflictions, they are really 
the causes of afflictions. They are five : mistaken knowledge, a-vidya; ego, asmi-ta; attachment, raga; hatred, 
dvesa; and the urge to live, abhi-nivesa (YS II.3) 8 . According to YS, man’s suffering in this world can be traced 
to these factors rooted in the mind and its associates. Apparently five, these aspects are finally reducible to the 
first one, a-vidya, as all other aspects are no more than its outcome (YS II.4) 9 . Man has ego, attachment, hatred 
and a strong will to live because his soul does not know its real identity which is pure consciousness unconnected 
with the mind and its associates to which these aspects actually belong. These afflictions, in their turn, can be 
potent or asleep (pra-supta ), feeble ( tanu ), interrupted ( vi-cchinna ) or dominant ( udara ), depending on conditons 
(YS II.4). The question, however, remains how ‘mistaken knowledge’, even of the a-klista class, can permit 
spiritual practice aimed at the right knowledge and experience. As to the rest of the modes, it is possible to 
understand that they apply to a spiritual practitioner ( a-klista ) as much as to a common man (klista). The most 
practical and liberal way is to take the towfold division as a descriptive, and not a definitive, statement. 

The Pramana Mode 

Of the five modes, the last one includes dream also, as this state is the play of memories of events perceived 
during the waking state. As deep sleep is separately mentioned, the remaining four can be taken to be operating 
during the waking state. By valid knowledge are implied the means of valid knowledge. Their number varies with 
the outlook of the schools concerned; but three admitted by Yoga (YS 1.7, SK 4) are unquestionable and recognized 
by established respectable schools : 
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(/) Perception, pratyaksa, (implying the operation of sense organs as far as the outer, gross and tangible, 
objects are concerned, and of the mind as far as its responses to the intake of outer objects and events 
are concerned), 

O'O Inference, anumana, (mental re-creaton of the unknown through known proofs), and 

("0 Information acquired through reliable sources generally contained in texts or handed down from generation 
to generation through an oral tradition, agama. 

As little can be known through perception about the inner world of the mind and the soul as well as the 
evoluation of the world, inner and outer, inference is the principal tool of the philosopher in formulating and 
presentaing his theories. As objects of search assume more and more abstract character, distance between inference 
and hypothesis is narrowed down. After all, the two differ in their direction of journey between the known and 
the unknown : hypothesis starts where inference ends. 

Priority of Pramanas 

Philosophers are, however, divided on the point of the priority of one Pramana to the other when two 
Pramanas are in conflict. In Indian tradition, philosophical schools are mostly divided between two groups : those 
who primarily opt for the sruti, implying the Upanisadic knowledge (like the Vedantins), and those who primarily 
opt for inference (like the Samkhyas and Yogas). It is another matter that even schools opting for the sruti as the 
final source differ in interpreting it and drawing their support in favour of views haivng polar differences as we 
find in the case of various schools of the Vedanta. An attempt to interpret sruti from the Samkhya bias is found 
in a text entitled Sarhkhya-sutra or Samkhya-darsana ascribed to Kapila but certainly a later, post-Shankara, work. 
In the battle of argumentation between different schools, Yoga is perhaps the only philosophical school, darsana, 
which is welcome to all others for its practical utility (viz. how to control the mind for achieving spiritual goals), 
if only without its metaphysical bias for the Samkhyas. 

Equipment for Journey and Progress 

The prerequisite of Yoga, which is essentially meditation on higher reality, is to stop operations of the mind 
in its worldly modes. How can a new occupant get into a house unless vacated by the former? The problem is 
that the former occupant is so obstinate that he won’t vacate the place unless forced out, and repeatedly. Patanjali, 
therefore, suggests some practical ways and means to get rid of the former occupant. Try to introduce someone 
into the house who can shut the obstinate occupant locked up in a room at least for some time. Repeated trials 
of this type can finally tire out the obstinate occupant who would then, hopefully, leave the house for good. This 
analogy, when translated into Patanjali’s scheme, gives a detailed, step-by-step, plan for the spiritual aspirant. 
First, he should have or develop five basic qualities (YS I.20) 10 : sraddha, fath in the path of Yoga; virya, urge; 
smrti, retention of lessons received; samadhi, concentration on new lessons; prajha, discerning. With these basic 
qualities, one should take up the onward journey focusing on the following way of life (1.12-16)." : abhyasa, 
persistence; and vairagya, detachment from objects in this world and the other. Working as a starting point aiming 
at tangible objects, detachment also marks its culmination when it shuns the entire realm of primordial ‘qualities’ 

( sattva, rajas, tamas) at the Yogin’s perfection of vision of the soul (YS 1.16). 12 Depending on the intensity of 
practice, progress on this path differs from person to person (YS 1.21-22). 13 Total surrender to God is an alternative 
way. Yoga deviates from Samkhya metaphysics in its acceptance of the pinciple of God and His grace (YS 1.23- 
29) 14 and His role in aiding the aspirant in getting rid of obstacles in meditation and gaining an inner vision. God 
in Yoga is free from the limitations of worldly souls, is omniscient and eternal. The sacred Om is God’s symbol; 
its repetition, orally and mentally, develops the aspirant’s Yogic aptitude. However, unlike the devotional sects, 
Yoga conceives of God as an eternal teacher par excellence, having no power to create and rule the world. 
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Overcoming the Hindrances 

The journey is not without its hindrances, many are the factors that disturb the practitioner’s mind : ailments, 
sullenncss, doubt, negligence, laziness, strong attraction for worldly objects, wrong perception, failure in progress 
and instability. Added to these can be distress, disturbance, shivering, brisk inhaling and exhaling (YS 1.30-31). 15 
To overpower these obstacles, Patanjali proposes a number of aids (YS I.32-39) 16 : 

(0 persistence in concentration on a single principle; 

(ii) purification of mind by imbibing attitudes of friendship, sympathy, empathetic delight, passivity towards 
happy, unhappy, meritorious and sinful beings respectively; 

(Hi) breath-control; 

(iv) experience of divine smell, taste, colour, touch and sound; 

(v) of divine light in heart; 

(v/) thinking of a past master of Yoga; 

(vii) experience obtained during dream or deep sleep; 

(viii ) focusing of the mind on a desired object like the moon or veins, wheels ( cakras ) etc. in the body. These 
aids enable the practitioner to stabilize in meditation. 

Qualifiers and the Course Proper 

What is indicated so far is only by way of qualifiers on the path of Yoga, not actual Yoga. Patanjali is aware 
that what he is expounding is a tough job requiring much preparation on the part of the candidate. This awareness 
makes him suggest alternative ways of preparation. The sole object of these preparations is to bring the candidate’s 
mind to a optimum level where he can take up actual lessons in Yoga. This level is attained when the mind is 
reasonably cleansed of worldly involvement and thus prone to focus on the prescribed object. When the candidate 
reaches this level, he is advised to adopt the rigorous eightfuld scheme of Yoga. This scheme, if pursued with 
persistence and devotion, takes the practitioner to the final stage of ideal meditation, the a-sam-prajhata samadhi 
or the meditation of total merger. What is called the sam-prajhata or meditation of partial merger is an aid, may 
be the closest one, of the final type, and is counted among the eight aids. 

Eight ‘Limbs’ of Yoga 

Practice of Yoga is like education; it is to be pursued step by step. Aware of this process, Patanjali conceives 
of eight ( asta ) progressive aids (anga-Timbs’ or parts) or Yoga, which characterize Yoga as astahga. They are 
: Yama, Niyama, Asana, Pranayama, Pratyahara (YS 11.29-55), Dharana, Dhyana, Samadhi (III. 1-3). The last 
item of this plan is twofold : seeded ( sabija ) and seedless ( nirbija ). These two stages are also known by two more 
names reflecting their characteristics : salambana (object-supported) and niralambana (objectless); samprajhata 
(consisting of awarencess) and a-sam-prajhata (shorn of awarencess). The first one is the means, the second one 
is the goal. The first five stages involve progressive training of the candidate’s body and mind to rid of worldly 
trends, to keep the body healthy and disciplined, and withdraw the mind from common trends. The next three 
stages are part of progressive concentration of the mind on the chosen object. When perfected in these stages, 
the candidate practices the ultimate end, the seedless samadhi, which is shorn of all objects. The progressive 
stages of meditation are reached as the mind succeeds in concentrating on gross objects, subtle objects, objectless 
delight and mere existence. Even this awareness is shunned in the perfect meditation in which all mental modes 
are dissolved, leaving only their latent impression on the mind (YS 1.17, 41-50). 17 
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Life After Liberation 

When the Yogin reaches this stage, he attains liberation/emancipation even while living. This stage is known 
in Vedantic tradition as jivanmukti. This stage is logically justified; for the current body continues until the current 
action ( karman ) at its root is exhausted. This stage is explained by the parallel of the potter’s wheel continuing 
its revolving for some time even after it is no more driven (SK 67). 18 All actions in stock are burnt and reduced 
to ashes by the fire of knowledge as are longs by blazing fire (BG IV.37). 19 

Supporting passages and Sutras referred to in the order they are referred to in the article. 

[Abbreviations : BG=Bhagavad-gita. YS=Yoga-sutra, YY=Yoga-yajnavalkya-samhita.SK=Samkhya-karika.] 

1. ^ TPil 1 MP1 4l'llPHH4 mtTH) He who has secured a body made of the fire of Yoga 

is not affected by disease, age or death. Svetasvatara Up. 11.12. See also BG VIII. 10-13. 

2. cf ■<lP h fci Stable control of organs is regarded as Yoga. Katha Up. VI. 11... 

3. : o4bi) Suffering yet to come is evitable. The cause of suffering is the 

contact of the Perceiver and the Perceived,-the Soul and the Matter. YS 11.16-17. 

4. cT^^TraTcf yVlMl'tTrat IjFPT <141914:1 Cessation (of suffering) is the 

absence of contact (of the Perceiver and the Perceived) caused by non-perception of the Soul; it is the 
segregation of the Conscious principle. The means of segregation is the permanent experience of the 
distinctiveness of the Soul and the Matter. YS 1.25-26. 

5. cUJ s(g: During the state of concentration (Samadhi), the Seer (Soul) stays 

in Its own essential nature. In other states, it is identical with the states of the mind. YS 1.3-4. 

6. TrfcT cTcL, The Perceived (Matter), though annihilated for the perfected 

(Soul), remains non-annihilated (exists) as it is shared by other (non-perfected) Souls. YS 11.22. 

7. PcWKlP=HKI:l WPyiTPTUTftl fawfat fU^ll^HIJ-f 

3tds^yPdKH,l ?l«GlHlj9ld) p44)UI:l 3THI4yc44MHHI : T^T:I Modes 

(of the mind), tied to or free from sufferings, are of five kinds : valid knowledge, invalid knowledge, 
conception, deep sleep and memory. Valid knowledge is (threefold) : perception, inference and inherited 
knowledge. Invalid knowledge is false knowledge founded on the wrong view of the object. Conception 
is what follows verbal knowledge and is devoid of actual object. Deep sleep is the mode that supports 
the experience of non-existence. Continued existence (in the mind) of experienced objects is memory. YS 
1.5-11. 

8. ^ir^Kl‘i»Pi=Un: eKr^ii:l (Causes of) sufferings are : Ignorance, ego, love, hatred and self-love. 
YS II.3. 

9. SffaeiT sNrpttqf Ignorance is the base of the following (sufferings, ego etc.) in 

either state : in sleep (inactive), weak, interrupted, active. YS II.4. 

10. (The a-samprajnata variety of samadhi) develops, in others’ case, from 
faith, strength, memory, concentration and intelligence. (The other variety is that of gods who have a born 
ability of concentration and those who have developed the habit of merging mind into Matter.) YS 1.20. 

11. 3Twjm4<M4i«n' ciMv:i m fweff ■4H)s , «Tra:i ^ I <144)M^4o<^io4f4Rrl ^f4:i 

^y<S'4ic)‘jyi4(2 t > u i i i < -iJ (The said modes of the mind) are controlled by means 
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of Pursuit and mental detachment. Pursuit is the effort to stay in that state. It becomes strong-based when 
pursued with persistence, constancy and devotion. Detachment is the name of self-control of a person 
disinterested in pleasures experienced and heard of. Supreme detachment is the one from the entire world 
of primordial qualities; it follows vision of the Self. SY 1.12-16. 

12. rlcf T R (See the last sutra above.) SY 1.16 

13. WfsfP (The a-samprajnata variety of samadhi) is closer to those 

whose urge is strong. Its intensity follows its grades : mild, medium and high. YS 1.21-22. 

14. ^eKyfuiVHT^ I fm:\ cT5f ftlftTTBT 

cTPI ¥^:l <RT: yc^ddlPwrls^tiqiRmi (Samadhi) is closer 

also by meditation on God. God is a special type of Soul who is untouched by sufferings, action, their 
fruition and latent seeds. In Him is the seed of unsurpassed omniscience. Being unlimited by time, He 
is the guide even of earlier guides. The sound Om denotes Him. Its repreated muttering and revision of 
its meaning (is desired). From that results inner consciousness and deletion of obstacles. YS 1.23-29. 

15. RRTT- 3TMFT- STfarfa- M I Pd - 3T^%r drdlPH fBrafasfrT:, ^5^RBIT:I 

Factors of mental disturbance are : disease, frozen 
mental state, doubt, laziness, idleness, continued love for worldly objects, confused view, lack of entry 
(in Samadhi), instability; they are obstacles. Distress, mental depression, trembling of body, uncontrolled 
breathing, there are co-products of mental disturbance. YS 1.30-31. 

16. drtlPd^^4)d^l«im:l ^Ndld: PddytHKdHJ 

y^dPdNTTFT^TT' y|UR4l ^frlG^I TTO: fFSlPdP'H'^pftl f^iUl ^IPd^dll ^tcRFTlwl' 

PddHj ^'^P'lsti^iMici^d ^Tl ■qapfqt( C iU|Hi^ ^ti To resist them, one should focus one’s mind on a single 
principle. The mind becomes clean by developing the feelings of friendship, sympathy, delight and 
indifference towards the objects of happiness, sorrow, merit and sin respectively. Or by holding and 
releasing the breath. Or the emergence of the feeling of an object brings stability to the mind. Or the grief 
free mental state called Resplendent. Or a mind focused on a man of detachment. Or a mind fixed on the 
experience of a dream or of sleep. Or by meditating on whatever one likes. YS 1.32-39. 

17. srf^ldHh Tpj): cFT*-fd'4~dddl 

FtHmPd:l TPS^HpcId^: TFfW WPdd^f WHNPd:l HjfcTTlt^ Aq^j-44 3fSifaT#T*rfaT frf^cT^II 

*tPcMKl PdfSl-dm ^ BqnWdTI ■dlPcd^lM^WHHI dT Rd wPN:l 

Plfqx(K^iK^svmrHytHK:l W47T cf5T WTI ^dT^RFIWT^IFT^TfdW fBP?faT*fo?TcII RWTlS^T^dT^lfd^ftl 
The meditation of awareness (sampralnata samadhi) emerges when the mind follows broad subject, subtle 
subject, delight or (mere) self-consciousness...The form of the mind with moods annihilated is its coloring 
by concentration on the knower, knowing and the object of knowing, just like that of a crystal (near an 
object). The form (of the mind) is diluted when it is mixed with the lingual aspects of word, meaning and 
knowledge. When (the mind) is cleansed of memory impressions, it is undiluted and appears as if 
formless and having the form of its object only. This exposition indicates mind shapes (j) associated with 
thinking, and (ii) not associated with thinking, when it has a subtle object. The nature of mind in this 
category reaches the stage of the principle of Pradhana ( alinga, the ultimate matter). That (the fourfold 
mental state) is the seeded meditation. When the meditation shorn of thinking is perfected, purity of vision 
follows. There emerges only the consciousness of the Reality. This consciousness differs from grasping 
in traditional knowledge ( agama ) and inference in that it is focused on uncommon objects (subtle elements 
or the Self). Impression arising from it blocks impressions of other objects. YS 1.17, 41-50. 
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18. y«l^HirWTT\ t|HklHIH<+KU|yiki1l fcmlcT 

When actions of merit (and demerit) etc. become ineffective on the perfection of the supreme knowledge, 
the man of realization continues to have this body because of the remnants of impulse, as does the potter’s 
wheel, no more driven) continue to revolve. SK 67. 

19. «cf<+,Hfiu| 'H'PTOTcf ^7^ cl*TTII 

As inflamed fire reduces fuel to ashes, the fire of knowledge reduces all actons to ashes. BG IV.37. 
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METHOD OF KARMA YOGA IN BHAGVADGlTA 


Professor R.I. Ingalalli 

Karma is an act or deed and through divine service as karma yoga, one can reach the highest goal of spiritual 
realization. Through the divine acts, the impersonal becomes personal deity for spiritual guidance and grace. God 
is called the lord of karma, because the functions of the world depend upon him. Human beings ought to perform 
some acts or other. Accordingly, it is necessary that our good conducts promote righteousness and satisfaction. 

Prof. Radhakrishanan (1971) rightly observes that Bhagvadglta seems to reconcile the different views of 
right conduct prevailed at that time. They are ( i ) Vedic theory of the observance of rites and ceremonies (//) the 
Upanisadic doctrine of a search for truth along with yogic acts, ( iii ) the Buddhistic idea of renouncing all acts 
and (/v) the theistic view of the worship of god. According to Gita it is through the acts or work that human beings 
are brought into relation with the rest of the world of facts. Human beings are responsible for their work. Good 
work and conduct helps human beings in their path of spiritual realization. 

Right conduct leads to the goal of realization, whereas bad conduct is inconsistent with it and leads to the 
degradation of human personality. The principles of unity and goodness are the objective moral principles, which 
regulate the affairs of this world. One of the characteristics of a good man is sense-control. The Gita contains 
the warning that to give full rein to the untamed impulses is to ensalve the soul dwelling in the body. The Gita 
advises us to develop a spirit of detachment and indifference to the results of action : 

Karmanyaiva adhikaraste ma phalesu kadagana/ 

Ma karmaphalaheturbhurma te sangoastvakarmani//BG II. 47 

It is necessary to understand the exact nature of work or action according to the Gita. Firstly, it does not 
support an ascetic ethics, which prescribes extreme norms of conduct containing considerable stress and strain. 
And Buddhist theory of inaction is interpreted in a positive way such that true inaction is action without any desire 
for result. In the analysis of the karma, the mental antecedents are distinguished as prior conditions for the outer 
deeds. And it is necessary to control the former through the spiritual or moral techniques. Naiskarmya as abstention 
from action is distinguished from niskamata or disinterestedness, because law of morality does prescribe abstention 
from action but niskama karmas are encouraged by the moral law : 

Asaktabuddhih sarvatra jitatma vigatasprhah/ 

Naishkarmyasiddhim paramam samyasenadhi gachchati// BG XVIII. 49 

With detachment acts are to be performed so that there is no binding due to action; consequently it is a 
means to spiritual freedom. 

Even though Gita offers certain general principles acceptable to thinkers of all faiths, “there is an attempt 
to formulate the essence of yoga as spiritual impartiality or equanimity as samatvam (BG.II.48). Further there is 
a description of classical yoga in Bhagavadgita : 

Tam vidyad duhkhasamyogaviyogam yogasamjnitam/ 

Sa nischayena yoktavyo yogo anirvinnachetasa// (BG VI.23) 
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“When the mind flickers not like a lamp in a sheltered spot; where seeing the self by the self, one is satisfied 
in himself; where one experiences the absolute bliss known only to understanding but ever behind the senses and 
standing where one doesn’t move from the truth; where no other gain is considered greater, and where placed, 
one is not moved by the greater state free from misery is yoga.” Right understanding of the self leads to the 
fullness of cognitive experience which in turn develops the other sides of the consciousness, emotions and will. 
“To know the truth is to lift up our hearts to the supreme and adore him.” (BG.XV.19). Gita reconciles both 
pravrtti and nivrtti in the spirit of Upanisads. Accordingly the actions should be performed with skill. Thus yoga 
is skill in action. (Yogah karmasu kaus'alam) (BG.II.50). 

According to Bhagavadglta the highest king of action is performed in obedience to the inner determination 
of the soul’s function but not merely in obedience to an external law. Similar view is expressed in a different way 
by Aristotle : “He is best who acts on his own convictions, whle he is second best who acts in obedience to the 
council of others.” Karma is good if it purifies the mind and leads us to wisdom. 

Actions performed in the spirit of the Gita give rise to completion in wisdom. False egoism is eliminated 
and the sense of the divine is illuminated. That stage includes heart felt devotion to the divine. Accordingly 
karmayoga leads us to the state where emotion, knowledge and will are harmoniously present. Karma as intentional 
action : 

The notion of intentional action (as karma) plays an important role as an aid to jana marga. Since Karmayoga 
is an important spiritual method, it is necessary to inquire into the nature of Karma as voluntary action especially 
in Bhagavadglta. Even though there are three classical commentaries on Bhagavadglta, in the present context the 
ideas from the commentary of Sri Sharikaracharya are considered. 

In his Bhagavadgita-bhasya, Sri Sankara acknowledges the purport of the verse 16 of chapter IV by saying 
that “even the sages of powerful intellects are deluded in respect of the questions what action (work) is and what 
non-work (inaction) is.” Even though, everybody is familiar with action; it is not that action means exertion or 
movement of the body and inaction mean absence of it, i.e. to sit quiet. Thus there is necessity of knowledge about 
the good action, prohibited action and inaction (akarma). It is to be noted that the word ‘karma’ in its narrower 
sense designates good actions. However, there is incongruence concerning the relationship between action and 
inaction. Because of incompatible concepts, there is strange solution expressed in the Bhagavadglta : 

Karmanyakarma yah pas'yedakarmani ca karma yah/ 

Sa buddhimanmanusyesu yuktah krtsnakarmakrt (BG IV-18) 

“He who can see inaction in action who can also see action in inaction, he is wise among men, he is 
integrated, he is the performer of all actions.” 

Shri Sankara explicates the notion of action and inaction, by describing that the word action means what 
is done i.e. an act in general (karmanikriyate itivyaparamatram). Since both the action and inaction presuppose 
an agent, there is a possibility of seeing inaction in action and action in inaction. Further action or inaction, 
pravrtti or nivrtti is related to the agent prior to the self-realization as means of attaining it. It might be objected 
that there would be contradiction as action cannot be inaction, they are mutually incompatible. Sankara s reply 
is as follows : There is no contradiction, because from the point of an ignorant man what in reality is inaction 
appears to be action. An ignorant man wrongly perceives action and non-actions. Just as action is wrongly 
perceived as inaction, good action might be wrongly perceived as akarmas (vikarma). Thus in order to understand 
the distinction between action and inaction, it is necessary to follow the verses 4.17-8 which imply right apprehension. 
And verse 17 implies that logical distinction of good action, bad action and non-action should be known. Sankara 
gives an interesting analogy that no inaction is contained in action as jujube fruits (badari) are contained in bowl; 
nor can action be said to be located in inaction, for inaction is the absence of action. An ignorant man is likely 
to mistake action for inaction and conversely just as he mistakes water in mirage and silver in conch shell. Even 
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though, in ordinary life action and inaction are distinguished from each other there is a possibility of errors just 
as a man in moving boat wrongly perceives the stationary trees moving in opposite direction. From spiritual point 
of view the self is not really an agent. Normally human beings are habituated to think of a connection between 
action with the actionless self, but action pertains to the physical body and the mind. However, man falsely 
attributes action to self by saying that ‘I am agent, mine is action.’ Similarly there is a possibility of superimposition 
on the self, absence of action i.e. inaction, which is usually expressed as : ‘I do nothing, I rest comfortably.’ And 
in such cases the work of psycho-physical organism is superimposed on the internal self which does not work 
by itself. Even a learned man thinks, ‘I work’ In this regard Sri Sankara thinks that the wise man perceives in 
what others would believe to be work inherent in the self, just as he is aware of the motionless tress despite their 
apparent movement. Similarly an ignorant man falsely attributes inaction to the self because inaction really 
pertains to the body and the senses. He who understands the distinction between action and inaction is a Yogi. 

It may be objected that inaction in action and action in inaction is not a case of illusion but a figurative idea 
based upon productiveness and unproductiveness in effects. However, this is not so. According to Sankara it is 
not the real purport of the sutra, because the idea does not serve any purpose that is to say that there is no 
necessity to mystify the theory of obligatory duties by means of figurative language. To say that an existent object 
arises from the non-existent is tantamount to saying that non-existence itself becomes existence and vice versa, 
which is contradiction. 

Wise man or the man who has realized truth performs action free form desires and purposes, and in worldly 
life he becomes best model for others. Whenever a wise man performs actions from spiritual point of view, he 
would do so more effectively; that is to say that a wise man would be more efficient than an ignorant man while 
performing a given action. 

For clearer understanding of the nature of action (karma), it is necessary to consider the factors involved 
in the causation of an action. The 18th chapter, verse 14 of Bhagavdglta explicity states that the seat (ground), 
actor (the agent), various organs (as instruments), various functions and the divinity are five factors. According 
to the Bhasya of Sri Sankara, the ground or seat is the body in which the attachment, aversion, etc. arise. The 
agent (actor) is the delimited self (empirical self) who reaps the fruits of works. The sense organs are the 
instruments, which apprehend the respective objects like sound. Next, the manifold movement implies the movement 
of the vital air such as in-breath etc. The fifth element is the super natural element. For example the solar deity 
etc., superintend and guide the function of various sense organs. From the next verse i.e. 15 it is clear that 
whatever action a man does by the body, speech, and mind, right or wrong these five are the common factors. 
The Bhasya implies that even though they are general causes for an action, there are special factors according 
to which an act is considered to be right if it conforms the rules of s'astras. Further in verse 18th, there is a 
meaning of the impulses to action namely Knowledge, the object known and the knower and the organ, the end 
or purpose and the agent for the basis of action. The Bhasya explicates that performance of an action to obtain 
thing or to avoid another, is possible only if there is a conjunction of the above factors. There is a relationship 
between five causes of action and threefold basis of action. The organ is that by means of which something is 
done and organs may be external like the organ of hearing etc. and the organ like buddhi etc. the end or goal 
is that which is sought for, or reached through the action by the agent who sets the organs going through the 
npadhis as instruments to perform action. 

There are three types of sattvic, rajasic and tamasic actions (BG 18 : 20-22). An action is sattvic if and only 
if it is free from attachment and is done without love or hatred and one is not desirous of the fruit. An action 
is rajasic if and only if it is done by the longing for pleasures, with egoistic mind. It is to be noted that a realized 
soul is free from egoism. However, at present performance of sattvic action need not be done by realized soul. 
On the contrary tamasic action is performed by an ignorant person whose action rs under delusion. Normally, it 
is believed that the perfection in Karmayoga leads to freedom, that is to say that perfection of Karmayoga consists 
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in being qualified for jnananistha, the path of Wisdom. The state of freedom from action would be attained by 
a person whose mind or reason is not attached anywhere and desires are subdued. The knower of the self attains 
supreme perfection i.e. absolute freedom from action ( naiskarmya siddhi). 

There are certain practical hints concerning the performances of action (karmas). An agent must have 
concern for good action alone but never with result or the fruit of action, nor there should be any attachment for 
inaction (BG 11-47). Because, if the agent has a thirst for the results for works, he will have to reap them and 
consequently mental equilibrium might be disturbed. In order to maintain peace of the mind, actions are to be 
performed in the spirit of detachment. This type of spiritual outlook helps to develop agent’s mental strength, Sri 
Sankara thinks that with steadfast devotion in Yoga one should perform work for God’s sake. Consequently 
success in the form of the knowledge (jnana) is the result of the purity of mind attained by the performance of 
actions unattached. Neither abstaining from action nor renunciation of actions leads to actionlessness ( nais 
karmya) and perfection respectively : 

Nakarmanamanarambhanaishkarmyam purusho as'nute/ 

Na ca samyasanadeva siddhim samadhigacchati// (BG III 4) 

Because the acts of the worship performed in this life or previous birth produce nullification of the sins 
committed and cause purity of mind, which in turn causes knowledge thorugh the path of devotion. Since 
performance of action is a means of attaining freedom from activity, there is no freedom for activity by abstaining 
from action. Even in ordinary parlance action is superior to inaction. It is wrong to suppose that good actions lead 
to bondage and one should not abstain from obligatory action because it is due to right action that sets wheel of 
the world going. Right actions are to be performed without attachment for the sake of God and self-purification 
of the mind ( sattvas'uddhi ). 

There is a distinction between an ignorant man’s attitude and that of wise man in case of actions. An ignorant 
man believes that he should do the action and enjoy its result. However, a wise man on the contrary thinks that 
actions are brought in all cases by the energies of the Nature. It is by virtue of gunas or the modification of the 
nature sattva (goodness), rajas (activity), tamas (darkness) manifesting themselves as the body and the sense. All 
our actions conductive to the temporal and spiritual ends are done in the spirit of detachment whereas an ignorant 
man falsely thinks that he is the doer. 

The word karma as action implies intentions of an agent, because karmas are not blindly performed by the 
agents whether they are wise or ignorant. In other words karma as an intentional action consists of agents willing 
in one way or the other; thus they are intentional. Even though, intentionality is a necessary component of karma, 
for a given karma there might be different reasons. An agent performs an act for enjoyment of its fruit. However, 
spiritual man (jhani ) would perform right action for spiritual reason to purify the internal organ ( sattvas'uddhi). 
Thus karmas are rational actions as they are to be performed for agent’s reason, and are also called volitional acts. 
There are general causes for acts right or wrong. Further additional factors like conformity with the sastra etc. 
qualify a given karma as good karma, consequently, an act is morally right if and only if it is generated in human 
body or agent through the functioning of mind and sense organs and is performed in accordance with the rules 
of sastras (scriptures). However, there is a finer distinction regarding the performance of a permissible act due 
to change of intentionality, because what sort of work is performed depends upon the nature of intentionality. If 
an act (karma) is performed by ignorant man with the intention of selfish enjoyment then that act is spiritually 
inferior compared to the same act performed by another agent say a wise man with the intention of self purification 
devoid of sensuous utility. Thus there are two types of intentionality namely utilitarian i.e. sensuous and categorical 
or spiritual. There seems to be a negative relationship between sensuous intentionality and spiritual intentionality 
in the sense that they are incompatible. Even though sensuous intentions are indispensable in ordinary affairs, they 
are to be refined or replaced by spiritual intentionality. Sensuous intentionality causes psychological barriers for 
agent’s spiritual development by way of causing perpetual stress and strain at psychic level, which in turn affect 
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the entire personality. Criterion of the spiritual intentionally is structured in the nature of self-knowledge i.e. real 
understanding of “I” by way of removing ego and super imposition of material factors on the self. The spiritual 
intentionally implies self-knowledge, consequently action with spiritual intention cause spiritual development. 

Traditionally karmas have been classified by Mlmamsakas into four categories : (z) Nitya, (z'z) Naimittika, 
(Hi) Kamya and (z'v) Pratisiddha, (z) Nitya karmas are obligatory actions, which are to be performed every day 
as per Vedic injunctions. Permitted acts like Agnihotra are typical nityakarma; often fruits of obligatory action are 
not mentioned. Such acts are being obligatory imply moral necessity on an agent that it ought to be performed 
and its non-performance will entail bad results. Naimittika karmas as occasional actions are religious acts to be 
performed on special occasion. For example the fullmoon, and new—moon sacrifices are to be performed only on 
special occasion but not daily, (z'z'z) Kamyakarma as special type of actions are to be performed in order to achieve 
specific ends or the fulfillment of desires like birth of son etc. (z'v) Pratisiddha karmas are prohibited actions; their 
absence say non-performance or abstaining from such action is conductive to moral life; otherwise they would 
yield undesirable consequences as hindrances to religious life. 

However, from the point of view of jnanamarga, Sankara’s approach to above types of action is revolutionary. 
Since ritualistic actions yield fruits in the form of enjoyment, they are inadequate for spiritual progress. However, 
that does not mean that Sankara is against a role played by good karma, he recognizes the necessity of good karma 
for the beginners in the spiritual life. Even though good karmas are necessary at primary level, Sankara has given 
a caution that mere karmas leads to bondage but not spiritual freedom, It is wrong to say that Sankara has 
advocated cessation of all activities in general. However, he condemns karma as activity leading the mind away 
from the Atman. Sankara’s own life is a better example for the refutation for the passivity as his life was full of 
intense activities. He instructs us for ceaseless effort (yatna ) to check the mental modification in order to turn it 
towards Atman. There is also technique of transforming theory of ordinary karmas into yoga of karmas i.e. 
karmayoga so that karmas would accelerate spiritual progress. That is to say that the karmas instead of causing 
bondage, lead to freedom. Since karma originates in desire (kama), it is desire that binds man but not action 
(karma) itself. If the desire for fruit is given up then the mind retains its original state of equanimity. However, 
action without desire does not mean unmotivated or unintentional act but acting with spiritual intention by way 
of submission to God. Kant’s criterion of morality as expressed in his categorical imperative seems to be very 
close to the theory of niskama karma. The categorical imperative as a criterion of morality implies the 
universalizability of moral rules. Accordingly an agent while performing a given act must be able to will that 
maxim of his action should be a universal law and the agent follows the rule autonomously. According to this 
criterion of mormality, actions should be performed in the sense of duty devoid of any selfish desire; otherwise 
action performed with any selfish desire or inclinations considered to be wrong act. Human beings are asked to 
perform their acts only as duty and moral rule to be observed autonomously without any external complsion. Like 
niskamakarma, categorical imperative also aims at spiritual goal of performing one’s duty in order to have moral 
satisfaction. Both the theories aim at the observance of moral codes or rules. Under similar condition human 
beings act in similar ways. Moral responsibility and the moral awareness are important aspects of moral actions, 
unconditional moral behavior would bring real moral satifaction. There is an appreciation of spiritual element in 
human beings by way of following the method of action without considering utilitarian values. However nis 
kamakarma and categorical imperative seem to provide higher order of spiritual action. 

All human acts are usually classified under three heads namely, morally right acts, morally wrong acts and 
neutral acts. Karma is act or deed but karma as divine service leads to the highest goal. Even though, the word 
‘karma’ literally means ‘which is done’, a deed or action, it signifies spiritual action also. Prof. Hiriyanna observes 
that a characteristic of all voluntary deeds is that they are presided by a desire for something, which is described 
as their motive as phala. Accordingly action implies purification of heart, which is a necessary condition of 
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self-realization. Bhagavadglta teaches the golden mean or the middle path between the pravrtti and nivrtti i.e. the 
harmony between renunciation in action and that of renunciation of action. It is possible for a realized man to 
continue to work for the welfare of the world. For an ordinary man karmamarga is the path of the right through 
which he can reach the goal of the perfection. Prof. Radhakrishanan observes : “Whatever we do has to be done 
not in subjection to an external law, but in obedience to inner determination of the soul’s freedom.” According 
to Aristotle . He is the best who acts on his own convictions, while he is second best in the obedience to the 
council of others.” Thus good karma is to be done in purity of motive so that it purifies the mind in order to 
acquire spiritual freedom. 
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JAIN THEORY OF NIKSEPA AND NAYA 


Professor B.K. Dalai 

In determining the meaning intention of speaker plays a major role. Now how this intention is known? The 
Jaina philosophers have contributed towards this problem of determining the intention of the speaker by proposing 
two theories namely. ‘ Niksepa ’ theory and ‘ Naya' theory. Let us now see in some greater detail the theory of 
‘Naya’ and ‘ Niksepa' as to how they help in determining the intention of the speaker. 

Yashovijaya defines ‘ Niksepa ’ as follows : 

UcHUI l Pd ctylH 3t>4fddrillf^ tTSJTKIFT TToJTSpTERT fTSETT: II 1164 

Thus the determination of the meaning for the proper understanding, out of many possibilities is 
Niksepa. Akalankadeva a 7 th cen. philosopher in his Laghiyastraya explains the usefulness of hiksepa. He 
writes : 

3tyt-rHIuII<1 y*-rt.nnJc^i*<ui|-c.td i+>co«tliJI 

Making his observation on niksepa theory, Pandit Sukhalaljee Sanghavi in his analysis of Tattvarthasutra 
writes “The entire behaviour and the means of verbalization of knowledge is through language. Language is 
formed or expressed through words. A single word on the basis of context or purpose is used in a number of 
meaning. Every word is capable of expressing at least four meanings. The four meanings are the four divisions 
of meanings in general of that word; and these divisions are called 1 Niksepas' or ‘Nyasas'. And knowing the 
Nyasas it becomes convenient and easy to understand the intention of the speaker”. Let us take some examples 
for analysis : 

1. Raja is coming (THT SfFT^fo) 

2. I pray to lord Jagannath ( 

3. Move the horse ^T^T) 

4. Bring the ghee pot (3TFTT) 

5. Look at Laksmlpati (TJ^hIhRi hsM ) 

In the first example, Raja agacchati, the word Raja may mean a person called ‘Raja', or a king. It also may 
refer to a rich person. In all the examples mentioned above, one has to understand the intention of the speaker 
and then only one can grasp the meaning of expression. The word asva in the third example may refer to a horse 
or some other thing on which horse-ness is imposed; the ghee-pot may mean a pot full of ghee or a pot meant 
for keeping ghee or a pot in which ghee was kept before and is now used for some other purpose. The word Laks 
mlpati may mean a person called Laksmlpati or a person who is the husband of a lady called Laksmi, or merely 
a rich person or Bhagavan Visnu. To get all these possible meanings the Jaina philosophers have proposed the 
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fourfold ‘Niksepa ’ theory which would enable one to think on these line on the ‘Niksepa' to arrive at all these 
meanings. The four ‘ Niksepa's are : 

1. Nama niksepa 

2. Sthapana niksepa 

3. Dravya niksepa 

4. Bhava niksepa. 

Nama niksepa would allow one to accept a word as mere name, without bothering about its meanings either 
from etymological or any other point of view like convention etc. Thus some times we come across the expression 
like Dhanapati refering to a poor person or Sunayand referring to a blind girl. Thus the theory nama niksepa 
would guide us to treat these type expressions as mere names. Yasovijaya defines : tt+ p+k and tawR irpe}ana< 
AwRaNtr pir{it<, Thus the word Raja in the first sentence, Jagannatha in the second and Laksmipati in the third 
sentence may refer to mere names of individual, on the basis of this ndmaniksepa. 

Sthapana niksepa is that sense where a meaning is attributed or imposed on the basis of some resemblance 
or ever in the absence of that. It is defined as : 

^<*1 cTTfv|^|^u|f&rp3^ P^Kldl'j!dl=M( SfSJT^l ^ Pui4>K II 

Thus following this the word Raja in the first sentence or Laksmipati in the fifth means a rich person and 
wood horse in the third refer to the horse in the chess board or a horse yoked to the chariot. Depending on its 
association with some future activity or past activity, to ascertain some meaning is dravya niksepa. 

To ascertain the meaning on the basis of its etymology when the etymological sense and the actual activity 
performed by the object go together it is bhdva-niksepa. For example the word Sevaka would refer to the servant 
when he is associated with service. What the Jaina philosophers are trying to do is to show the possibilities of 
meanings, a speaker may intend to convey or the possible sense in which a particular expression might have been 
made. The Jaina philosopher thinks that the proper understanding of these niksepas will guide the listener to grasp 
the intention of the speaker with regard to a particular meaning, with the alternative meanings presented before 
him. 


It may be observed that niksepa theory is the innovations of Jaina philosophers and due credit may be given 
to them for systematically presenting this theory. 

It may be further observed that the Jainas want that the niksepas help in knowing the intention of the speaker 
which is not fully correct. It is ultimately the context and some other factors, which help in ascertaining the 
meaning, and it is evident from their analysis as well. Thus the function performed by the niksepas is to give or 
suggest the various possibilities on the basis of which a word may be interpreted. 

The other important contribution of the Jaina philosopher towards the philosophy of language and the 
problem of intention of the speaker is their introduction of the theory of Naya. They propagates that a meaning 
ot a sentence can properly be understood by the help of the nayas which guides the listeners/readers to identify 
the intention of the speaker. Pujyapada in his syadvada-ratnakara defines naya as follow: 

TO: I 

Akalankadeva also gives similar definition: 
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There are many definitions which do not vary substantially. We have some independent works on Naya 
theory as well. Now the question is how many Nayas are there and how are they helpful in identifying the 
intention of the speaker. 

The realities of the world are innumerable and they can be grasped or viewed from innumerable points of 
views. Thus a single reality can give rise to a number of expressions. While looking at a reality one may give 
emphasis on its general aspect of it or a specific aspect of it or its objective i.e. Perspective aspect of it or the 
present or past or future aspect of it and basing on these aspects may produce some linguistic expression. If the 
listener can identify these various aspects on which the reality is looked at and a linguistic expression is made, 
he can possibly understand the intention of the speaker and he can arrive at the correct sense as intended by the 
speaker. The Jainas propose seven Nayas for convenience though the Nayas can be many as already stated. As 
stated earlier, 

A naya is defined 1 as a particular opinion ( abhipraya ) or a viewpoint which does not rule out other different 
viewpoints and is, thereby, expressive of a partial truth ( vastvamsagrahi ) about an object (vastu)- as entertained 
by a knowing agent (jhatt ). Thus it is a particular viewpoint about an object or an event, in a particular situation 
there being many other viewpoints which do not enter into, or interfere with, the particular viewpoints under 
discussion. Although the other viewpoints do not enter into the perspective 2 of the particular viewpoints. 

Theoretically an object or an event could be perceived from innumerable points of view, and hence, the 
nayas are numerous 3 ( anekavikalpa ) and infinite 4 in number ( anantaprakaram): 

qilUNfU H^RTI TRTft rf^ 

In order to overcome this difficulty, and with a view of presentable classifications, the Jains have come up 
with a division consisting of two inclusive categories, viz., 

1. dravyarthikanaya or the substantive view, 

2. and paryayarthikanaya or the modal (or the modification) view. 6 

The categories are also called, briefly, as dravyanaya and paryayanaya respectively. The Jains claim that 
this division of reality into two is concise ( sanksepa or samasa). 1 

Thus the Jains have presented a systematic and comprehensive analysis by classifying the nayas into seven 
categories, enumerated in the following order of decreasing denotation. 8 

The nayas are : 

1. naigama, 

2. saiigraha, 

3. vyavahara, 

4. rjusiitra, 

5. s'abda, 

6. samabhirudha, and 

7. evambhiita. 9 

Out of these seven, the first three, namely, naigama, saiigraha, vyavahara are considered to be dravyanayas 
or substantive standpoints and the other four, viz., rjusiitra, s'abda, samabhirudha, and evambhuta are paryayanayas 
or modal standpoint. 10 For our purpose, it may not be of much help to discuss as to whether the number of these 
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nayas can be reduced to six, or five, or even less, cither by elimination of any of them, or by inclusion of some 

0 them Under thc one or the other of the sevcn nayas, Hence, we may now proceed to point out, with illustration 
the nature and function of these seven nayas. 

Naigamanaya (The Universal-Particular Standpoint) 

We have two different interpretations of this naya depending on its employment. The first one relates to the 
purpose ( sankalpa )" or the end result of certain continuous series of actions which are represented by one or a 
few of their number. For example, when a person carrying fuel, water, and rice, is asked “What are you doing?” 
he says “I am cooking”. As a matter of fact what the person is doing is a series of actions leading to one result. 
Instead of saying' 2 thus, it can been seen that in the present case the statement is made keeping in view the 
ultimate end, i.e. the purpose in mind. Thus,, the general purpose of cooking controls the entire series of actions 
which are represented by one or more of them such as carrying the materials or drawing water enabling us thereby 

to grasp the purpose which governs the individual factors relating to it. This is the aim or function of the naigama 
standpoint. 

According to second interpretation naigamanaya is described as the standpoint of the ‘non-distinguished’. 13 
It means, the absence of distinction or discrimination between the universal, that is the class character and the 
particular of the specific elements of the object under review. Accordingly, the meaning of the term naigama is 
analyzed as ‘not’ (na) ‘one’ (eko) ‘understanding’ ( gamah ), that is, not understanding or distinguishing either the 
generic element alone, or the specific element alone. The meaning is understood by taking the object under 
discussion as unitary whole without giving emphasis on either on the sdmdnya or visesa aspect of it. 14 We come 
across the illustration of bamboo. When a statement is made, “Bamboo grows here in plenty”, no emphasis is 
given here either in the generic or the specific features of the bamboo. It may be pointed out here that the non- 
distinction of the naigama standpoint is not, as just indicated, absolute but imply distinction but in a relative sense 
only. If the distinction is asserted absolutely, then arises the fallacy called naigamdbhdsa.' 5 

Sahgrahanaya (the Class View) 

As the very name suggests, this naya is based on class character of a factual situation. 16 It is different from 
the naigama which includes the specific characters as well. Just as naigamanaya is not hostile to the intermingled 
character of concrete existence, so also sahgrahanaya is not repugnant 17 to the complementary feature of vises 
a which is not included in it. Sahgrahanaya marks a step further from naigamanaya in that it differentiates, its 
analytical process, the common character from the universal-cum-particular complex which every real is. For 
instance, when, pointing to a solitary tree at some distance from you, one instructs to a stranger asking for 
direction, turn left near the tree there”, it is not relevant to the occasion to mention whether “the tree there” is 
mango, banyan, or any other, although “the tree” must be one of these. For, there can be no universal without 
a particular, ,s or a genus without species, although in a particular context thc mention of the former will serve 
the purpose in question. 19 

Laying such an exaggerated emphasis 2 " on the universal as to leave no room at all for the particular leads 
to sahgrahdbhdsa, a fallacy of which is commonly met with the philosophy of sdhkhya and the Advaita schools. 21 

Vyavaharanayu (the Standpoint of the Particular ) 22 

As against the sahgrahanaya (standpoint) the vyavaharanaya gives emphasis on the specific feature 23 of the 
object concerned. It must be remembered that, though the emphasis is not the particular aspect, they cannot, of 
course without, of course, stand by themselves without the support of the generic properties in the larger setting 
of concrete reality. 
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For example, when it is told to bring an apple, though the concentration is on a specific fruit, the person 
is very much aware of the general aspects of fruitness and when the generic aspect of a specific feature is entirely 
ignored, it amounts to the fallacy of the vyavahara standpoint ( vyavaharanayabhasa ). 

The paryayanayas are more directly concerned with the meaning aspects of the modal side of reality. On 
the basis of this distinction viz., the aspect involving an ontological reference and the aspects involving verbal 
references, the standpoint are also classified as arthanayas (or arthatantra ), and s'abdanayas (or sabdatantra), the 
former class including within itself the first four, and the latter class, the last three . 25 

Jinabhadra, however, chooses to treat rjusutranaya as one of the dravyanayas on the ground that it has a 
direct ontological reference like the other dravyanayas 26 But this is not widely accepted. 

Rjusutra (the Standpoint of Momentariness) 

The rjusutra standpoint is based upon the momentary aspects of a thing . 27 In comparison to the vyarabhara 
standpoint, it is less extensive for the simple reason that it emphasises upon a particular thing as it appears at a 
particular point of time . 28 The best example of this naya is : when we treat an actor, who is enacting the role of 
a king on the stage, as the king for that period. 

An over-emphasis on the fleeing aspect of concrete reality leads to rujusutranayabhasa. This over emphasis 
on the fleeting aspect of reality led the Buddhist to treat this particular truth as the sole foundation of his 
conception of reality . 29 

Sabdanaya (the Standpoint of Synonyms) 

Among the remaining three paryayanayas, sabdanaya is the first verbal viewpoint. Besides referring to this 
specific viewpoint the term ‘ sabdanaya'^ is also employed as a collective designation for all the three viewpoints, 
including the present one, because of the fact that all the three are mainly concerned with the problem of meaning. 
This naya is primarily based on synonyms words, hence, this may be designated as the viewpoint of synonym 
in order to distinguish it from the other two similar viewpoints . 31 

The present standpoint of synonyms refers to the function of synonymous words which, despite their 
differences in tense, case-endings, gender, number and so forth, convey the same meanings . 32 kalasa and ghata 
denote the same object ( ekarthavacakah ), viz., a jar which is one of the forms taken by clay. Similarly the words 
Indra, Sakra and Purandara denote one and the same individual in the same manner as the words globe, orb and 
sphere denote, despite their several differences, the same circular entity. 

A wrong application or misuse of this standpoint by treating for instance, two synonymous words as being 
utterly identical in their meanings is said to lead to the fallacy called sabdanayabhasa. The asadadva itavadins 
and a few other schools in Indian Philosophy are said to have committed 33 this fallacy. 

Samabhiradhanaya (The Etymological Standpoint) 

Samabhiradhanaya refers to or is based on the etymological meaning of a word. It represents an advance 
upon the standpoint of synonyms although it is less extensive in its scope than the latter. This naya distinguishes 
the meanings of synonymous words purely on their etymological grounds . 34 

For example, the synonyms Indra, Sakra and Purandara denote, according to the conventional approach 
(. rudhih) upacarah of sabdanaya, the same individual where as they do not do so if their difference in their 
etymological derivation is taken into consideration . 35 Indra, for instance, signifies one who is ‘all prosperous’ and 
the other two names signify one who is ‘the all powerful’ and ‘the destroyer of the enemies’ 3 '’ respectively. 

Hence the difference in the roots must mean a corresponding difference in the terms and therefore in their 
meanings, following this naya. 
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The validity of this viewpoint is based on the following two basic principles of the Jaina philosophy of 
language : 

1. The first principle is that whatever is knowable is also expressible. That is, knowledge, or the meaning 
of anything in reality, is not possible except through the means of words. 37 

2. The second principle is that there can be only one word for one meaning and vice versa. 38 Accordingly, 
several words which are conventionally supposed to convey one and the same meaning, have in actual 
fact as many meanings as the number of words found there. 39 The Jain philosophy of language does not 
recognize any synonymous terms but maintains a determinate relation between a meaning and its word 
(vacyavacakaniyama). It may be contended that the non-recognition of synonymous terms under 
samabhirudhanaya contradicts the recognition of such terms under sabdanaya. However the nayavadins 
do not see any contradiction between the two viewpoints. According to them, samabhirudhanaya applies 
restrictions of etymological derivation and grammatical propriety on the meaning attend by sabdanaya 
which treats words in a rough and ready manner at the level of uncritically accepted conventions or usage. 

Evambhutanaya (The ‘Such-like’ Standpoint) 

Evambhiitanaya, or the ‘such-like’ standpoint, is a further specialized form of the application of the verbal 
method. It calls for a different naming or designation for each of the different activities to which the same object 
is associated with, under different conditions. It is even more rigorous than the etymological viewpoint in that it 
treats the different attitudes of the object denoted by different designations as numerically different entities. 40 
Accordingly, Indra for instance should be, according to this naya, designated Purandara, only when he is actually 
engaged in the act of destroying his enemies. Similarly the designation Sakra for Indra is appropriate only when 
he is actually manifesting his prowess. A cow should not be called cow, when she is not in actual motion; and 
the onomatopoeic designation of a ghata would no more denote the ghata when the ghata is not producing the 
peculiar sound ghat, ghaf . Consequently, because of this insistence that designations should be derived from the 
different functional states of what is ordinarily known as the same object, Purandara becomes as different from 
Sakra as a cow is different from a jar. 

Observations 


Intention of speaker plays a very important role in understanding sentence meaning. Different schools of 
Indian Philosophy have developed different theories to grasp this meaning. Accordingly the Jains have come out 
with two novel theories unique to their system, namely, of ‘Niksepa ' and ‘Naya ’ theory. 


In this context it must be observed that these two theories are their fundamental contribution to Indian 
philosophy of language in general and Jain Philosophy in particular. As maintained, the naya theory has been 
accepted as being instrumental in understanding the intention of speaker with regard to individual word meaning 
and the naya theory is directed for understanding the sentence meaning as a whole. However this demarcation 
of sentence meaning and word meaning does not hold good in many cases and hence it would be more appropriate 
to hold that the two theories are complementary to each other and both together help arriving at the sentence 
meaning through word meaning of course. It is amply clear from this analysis that one would be in a better 
position if acquainted with these two theories to make better expressions having more and more possibilities or 
options and better understand the intention of the speaker giving the options made available by the naya and niks 
epa theories. 
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CONDITIONS OF PERCEPTION 
AND ITS VARIETIES THE VAISESIKA VIEW 


Professor Sarbani Ganguli 

The Vaisesika philosophers accept only two sources of valid knowledge, perception (Pratyaksa) and inference 
(Anumana). In this paper we shall discuss condition of perception and its varieties in short; mainly by following 
Pras'astapada. 

Pras'astapada offers a simple definition of perception based on the grammatical analysis of the term pratvaks 
a.' Perception is that form of right knowledge, which is produced when there is a contact with the sense means 
both the external ( i.e ., the olfactory, the gustatory, the visual, the tactual and the auditory) and the internal one 
is the mind. 

Pras'astapada points out that, of the six categories, perceptual knowledge can be produced in respect of only 
the First four, namely, substance, quality, action, and universal. There can be no perceptual knowledge of last two 
categories, namely, particularity and inherence. But it is also to be noted that the conditions for perception are 
not the same in all cases. They differ according to the nature of the category. Even among substances the 
conditions vary, since substance is the most vital category of all, he specially discusses how perceptual knowledge 
is produced in respect of various substance. 

The conditions for perception on case of the first three substances (earth, water, fire) are the same. 2 It is easy 
to see that they are more or less the same as those mentioned in the VS. First of all, to be perceptible, these 
substances must have a large magnitude. From the comments of the author of Vvomavati and Sridhara not to clear 
whether presence of large magnitude is a necessary condition or not, although as we have seen the VS specifically 
mentions it to be so. Udayana, however, categorically states that presence of magnitude is to be considered as 
a condition. 3 

So far as the second condition is concerned there is no disagreement. It consists in being composed of many 
parts. It is however interesting to note that in later Nyaya-Vais'esika literature both, the presence of large magnitude 
and possession of many parts are not considered necessary for perception. Generally, the formar is accepted as 
the cause, but the latter is rejected as anyathasiddha. 

Of Course, the concept of anyathasiddha appears to be a later development. The definition of cause and its 
various modifications and clarifications are not available in earlier literature. Perhaps that is why the earlier 
authorities accept both as the causes of perception without entering into any intricate analysis following the simple 
that whatever is an invariable antecedent is a cause. 

The next condition, namely, presence of manifold colour is also universally accepted. A substance to be 
perceptible by the visual sense must have manifest colour. The possession of colour is not sufficient, the colour 
must have a special property, which is manifestedness. It is not enough that a substance is composed of many 
parts or has a large magnitude; to be perceptible it must also have such colour. For example, according to the 
Vaisesika, the visual sense is of the nature of fire. It is composed of many parts and has a large magnitude, but 
due to the absence of manifest colour in it, it is not perceived. 
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These three conditions represent certain properties which arc to be present in substance themselves. 
Prasastapada adds two more conditions which may be called external ones. The first of them, namely, contacts 
among the four, is obviously a reiteration of what we find in the VS. Just like Kanada, Prasastapada also admits 
that for perception, contacts among the self, the mind, the sense organ and the object are essential. 

But Prasastapada differs in mentioning another condition, namely the presence of the totality of the like 
dharma and others. According to Sridhara, others means causes like space and time and it is necessary to add 
the last condition, because all cognitions become causes for pleasure and pain and also because they are produced 
as specifically related to a particular point of space and a particular point of time. Udayana however offers a 
slightly different view. According to him there are certain causes which are general to all effects, namely, dharma , 
adharma, space, time and god. Thus the last condition has been added to show that three general causes are also 
necessary in the case of perception. 4 

Prasastapada states that when all these conditions are present it produced a mere awareness ( alocanamatra ) 
of the nature ( Svarupa ) of the object. All the commentators take the mere awareness in the sense of indeterminate 
perception ( nirvikalpaka-pratyaksa ), and brings in the controversy whether both the forms of perception 
indeterminate and determinate, are to be accepted or not. 5 

Sridhara discusses this issue elaborately. But Vyomavati says a few words regarding this. In Vyomavati, we 
get only one argument of admitting indeterminate knowledge, which is also the main argument given by Sridhara. 
If there is no awareness of the object as qualified by its properties, the knower would not be able to recollect the 
convention ( samketa ) determining the meaning of a word. In other words, the knower would not then be able to 
remember the particular word denoting the particular object. If the word is not remembered, there cannot be any 
determinate knowledge, because the precondition for such knowledge is such recollection. Therefore, to justify 
determine knowledge itself one would have to admit the indeterminate. Of course, it may be argued that let it be 
accepted that such recollection only is the cause of determinate knowledge, the object or the contact with it is 
not a cause of the determinate. The commentator replies that the situation is the same in the case of both the 
indeterminate and the determinate. In the cases it is determined through agreement in presence ( anvaya ) and 
agreement in absence (y yatireka) that the object is also responsible. 6 

Indeterminate knowledge is followed by determinate knowledge. Prasastapada gives five forms of such 
knowledge depending upon the nature of the qualifier. 7 Thus, assisted by the knowledge of a universal, a universal 
particular, a substance, a quality and an action (which may have the status of a qualifier), the contact between 
the self and the mind produces determinate knowledge. The examples also are given one by one. The first is, the 
substance is existent. Here the universal of existence ( satta ) is the qualifier. The second example is, it is earth. 
Here the qualifier is earth-ness, which is both a universal and a particular. The third example is, it has horns, Here 
the qualifier is the horn, which is a substance. The fourth example is, ‘the cow is white. Here the qualifier is 
whiteness which is a quality. The last example is, ‘it is moving.’ Here the qualifier is movement, which comes 
under the category of karman. 

It is to be noted that the contact between the self and the mind has been specially mentioned here. But is 
it really necessary? It has been already stated that for perception contents among the four are necessary and this 
particular contact is already included in them. The commentators therefore have to offer justification for mentioning 
it once again. According to Sridhara, the idea is to emphasize that the author is going to describe the nature of 
a different kind of perception, namely, the determinate, as distinguished from the indeterminate. The other 
commentators however remark that the purpose is to emphasize the fact that such a contact is the non-inherent 
(asamavayin ) cause for any knowledge. 

Prasastapada also states in details how perceptual knowledge in respect of the different qualities is produced. 8 
Thus, the conditions necessary for the perception of the four qualities of colour, taste, smell and touch must inhere 
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in substances composed of many parts, they must be characterized by their own special character and the 
substances in which they inhere must come in contact with the sense-organs. The knowledge of each particular 
quality again is possible through only a particular sense organ. There is a law of restriction that one particular 
quality is perceived by one particular sense organ only, and not by any other. 

The necessity of the first condition is obvious. If the substance itself is not perceived, the question of 
perceiving its qualities does not arise. It has been already pointed our that a substance to be perceptible must be 
composed of many parts. 

The third condition also is similar. If the substance having the quality does not come in contact with the 
sense organ, there can be no possibility of perceiving the quality. 

According to Sridhara 9 , the second condition actually justifies the law of restriction with regard to a sense 
organ and a quality. For example, it is well known that colour is perceived by the visual sense only. Even if there 
may be a contact between some other quality and the visual organ, the quality would not be perceived. The ground 
for this is the presence of the universal rupatva in colour only and not in any other quality. Therefore riipatva 
also should be considered as a cause for the perception of colour by the visual organ. 

As the special character of quality, Sridhara takes here the universal present in the quality. But another 
commentator differs and states that the special character means the properties like manifestedness etc. 10 the 
presence or absence of which under different conditions may make a quality perceptible or imperceptible. 

Sound ( Sabda ) is admitted to be a quality and it has some special characteristics. As regards its perception, 
Prasastapada says that it is produced by contact among the three (namely, self, mind and sense-organ) by the 
auditory sense itself when it is located there." According to the Nyaya-Vais'esika, sound is exclusively the quality 
of the substance called Akas'a, which is eternal and all pervasive. The auditory sense organ is actually that 
particular part of Akas'a as is enclosed by the ear-hole. A sense-contact in this case would mean a relation between 
a sound and the particular part of Akas’a. Again, since sound is a quality and Akas'a is its substratum the relation 
between them would be inherence. When a sound ultimately makes its appearance within the ear-hole it is 
perceived. 12 

So far Prasastapada has discussed the perception of qualities, which are known by one sense-organ only. 
This is followed by a list of qualities, which are known by two sense-organs, namely, the visual and the tactual. 
Such qualities are number, magnitude, separateness, conjunction, disjunction, proximity, non-proximity, viscidity, 
fluidity and velocity. However, to be perceptible, they must inhere in substance which are themselves perceptible. 
Lastly, for the perception of the internal qualities (e.g., desire, knowledge, etc.) all of which belong to the self 
only a cojunction between the two, namely, the self and the mind is sufficient. All these qualities can be produced 
only in the self and they can be known only by the internal sense organ or the mind. 13 

Though Prasastapada clearly recognizes the necessity of a contant between the sense organ and the object, 
he has not specified the nature of the contact, which may vary according to the nature of the object of knowledge. 
For example, the nature of the contact for the perception of substance and a universal present in a quality, which 
belongs to that substance are not exactly the same. While explaining Gautama’s definition of perception, Uddyotakara 
has specified six types of sense-object contact which account for the perception of all the Vaisesika categories. 
All the commentators of Prasastapada have taken it for granted that these six contacts are also admitted by the 
Vaisesika and they have explained the perception of substance on the basis of them. 14 

The perception of the third category, Karman, is stated to be exactly similar to that of the qualities like 
number, etc., 15 that is an action can be perceived by the two sense organs, the visual and the tactual, if they inhere 
in substances which are perceptible. 

Refuting the contention, Sridhara says that if an action be imperceptible and only to be inferred from 
conjunction and disjunction, then since conjunctions and disjunctions always belong to two substances (e.g., a 
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moving object and the ground it moves upon), the action of moving should be inferred and admitted to be present 
in the other substance (ground) also. As a matter of fact, however, we find that when a monkey moves from the 
top of the tree to its root, and again from the root to the top, we have such notion as that the tree moves, though 
the tree also is equally the locus of the conjunctions and disjunctions. 

The opponent may point out that action is not inferred with reference to the tree because a monkey has 
certain other conjunctions also, as for instance, those with the points of space and the like, and these other 
conjunctions are not known to be brought about by any action of the tree. 

Sridhara replies that if such be the case, then, for the sake of these other conjunctions it may be necessary 
to assume some other action of the monkey, But in any case it would not be possible to deny the inference of 
action even in the tree. There is a general rule to the effect that the substratum of the cause and the substratum 
of the effect should be the same. If this rule is not accepted in one instance, how could one believe in it in other 
instances and rule out the possibility of deviation? 

The opponent may persist and argue that when one has assumed the action of the monkey on the strength 
of inference from conjunctions and disjunctions, it is found sufficient to explain all such conjunctions of the 
monkey as those with the tree and those with the points of space. As such, there is no ground for assuming actions 
on the part of both the monkey and the tree. 

Replying to this, Sridhara says that when one has to explain something one cannot go by one’s imagination, 
one has to take into consideration the actual order of things. All that is needed for an inference is that whenever 
the pervaded or the mark is perceived it points to the presence of its pervader or the thing it is concomitant with. 
Inference is not something like an intelligent human being so that it should operate with reference to some special 
purpose in view. 

Further, if it is assumed that the conjunction and the disjunction of any point in space are the cause for the 
inference of an action it would be illogical, because they are imperceptible due to the fact that space is beyond 
the reach of the senses. If, then, action be sought to be inferred from the series of conjunctions and disjunctions 
of some particular part of the earth-globe, the action of a flying bird would be inexplicable and incomprehensible. 
It may be argued that the inferential mark in this case is represented by the conjunctions and disjunctions of the 
light overspreading the atmosphere. But, in that case, there could be no basis or explanation for such notion as 
‘my arm is throbbing’, ‘my eyebrow is moving’, when they are produced by the sense of touch as controlled by 
the invisible internal organ, actions which appear in dense darkness because of the action of disordered wind in 
the body. Moreover, it would not be possible to explain the notion of movement that we have in a very dark and 
cloudy night with regard to the lightning flash, which lasts just for a movement and is not perceived as having 
any conjunctions or disjunctions. 

Udayana also has discussed the problem in some details. 16 His commentator Vardhamana has noted some 
of the opponent’s arguments for denying the perception of action. The opponent says that what one perceives is 
only a series of gradual conjunction and disjunction and nothing else, which many be called action. In fact, even 
if there were some additional thing in the form of action, it would not have been perceived by the senses. The 
senses have limited power and their function ceases at a particular point. Thus the power of the sense organ would 
be exhausted by the perception of the series of conjunctions and disjunction and its function would come to an 
end, it would not be able to produce further the perception of the action. 

This is due to the fact that'an action cannot occur without producing conjunctions and disjunctions and one 
can never be aware of action without being aware of these conjunctions and disjunctions. For example, a person 
seated in a moving chariot has the awareness ‘the chariot is moving’, because he has the awareness that he is 
being placed in different and different parts of space. But the person driving the chariot has no notion of 
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movement, but takes it to be stationary, because he cannot ascertain the different connections with the different 
parts of space. Therefore, the notion of movement is not perceptual, but only inferential. 

Continuing his explanation of the opponent’s view, Vardhamana further notes that even admitting that an 
action is perceptible, disjunction from the old point of space and conjunction with a new point of space is to be 
admitted as manifesting it. But in that case the disjunction and the conjunction would not be perceived, because 
a sense-organ has a limited capability and it would loss its capability by perceiving the action, its power would 
not extend to a further perception of disjunction or conjunction. Moreover, in certain cases it is to be admitted 
by all that an action cannot be perceived, as in the case of earthquake. As soon as the conjunction with a new 
point of space is produced the action is destroyed and then, the action cannot be perceived because in spite of 
the presence of the thing manifesting, the thing to be manifested is non-existent. 

Besides, the conjunction also can be the cause of manifestation only as being itself known, and not simply 
by its presence. In that case, there is actually no scope for the perception of the action. The sequence of events 
would be-first, conjunction with a new point of space is produced; secondly, at the next moment, there will be 
an awareness of the conjunction and also the absence of the action due to the conjunction, and then there may 
be an opportunity for perceiving the action. But such a claim is absurd, because the action itself has been 
destroyed. 

In refutation of the above view, Udayana says that we first determine whether a thing is perceptible or 
impreceptible. If it is proved to be imperceptible beyond doubt then only the question of inferring it on the 
evidence of some specific events arises. As for example, air is proved to be imperceptible and hence it is inferred 
in the basis of some specific grounds. But it is not so in the case of action. Action cannot be said to be 
imperceptible because it is very shortlived, for in that case there would not be any perception of qualities like 
pleasure, pain etc. which are all momentary. Nor can it be said to be so because it is destroyed by conjunction 
with a new point of space, for disjunction also is so destroyed and there will be deviation. 

Moreover, it cannot be said that action is inferred from a series of disjunctions from old points of space and 
conjunction with new points of space, because then there will be no awareness of movement. For example, in 
the case of the sun there is an awareness of being related with different points of space. Yet, no one has ever an 
awareness in the form the sun moves’. It may be argued that actually in the case of the sun there is no awareness 
of being related to different points of space, because space is an imperceptible substance. But it would be 
improper as in that case one would have to admit that in deep darkness a firefly’s contents with different points 
of space also are imperceptible and as a result its movement would not be inferred. 

Of course, it may be argued that there may be an awareness of conjunctions with and disjunctions from the 
light of the firefly , and not the insect itself. But, then, the same principle may be applied to the case of the sun 
also and there should be an awareness of the sun’s movement. It may be objected further that the sun’s light is 
very widespread and hence conjunctions with and disjunction from it are not apprehended. Hence, the difficulty 
does not arise. But Udayana contends that the same may be said to be true of the firefly’s light on the ground 
that it is too little. Finally Udayana remarks that if the opponent is determined to accept the position that an action 
is totally imperceptible, let him not admit any category called action. It would be enough to admit only conjunctions 
and disjunctions, which are perceptible and let it be admitted that the notion of movement is due to them and 
nothing else. 

Prasastapada then comes to the perception of the fourth category, universal {samanya)} 1 According to the 
Vais'esika, of the six categories only the first four are perceptible, and the last two, namely, particularity and 
inherence are imperceptible. The condition for the perceptibility of universality is that it should be located in a 
perceptible locus, and it is perceived by the same sense organ as perceives the locus. For example, a substance 
is perceived by two senses, the visual and the tactual. So the universal of satta as present in it is perceived by 
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the same. However, as the commentators point out, the contact varies in each case. In the case of the perception 
of a substance the contact is conjunction, but in the case of the perception of a universal present in it the contact 
is inherence in what is conjoined. Again, the quality of smell is perceived only by the olfactory sense. So satta 
as present in it would also perceived by the same sense organ. But the contact for the perception of smell is 
inherence in what is conjoined and the contact for the perception of satta there is inherence in what is inhering 
in the conjoined. The quality of sound is perceived through a special type of contact, namely, inherence and 
sattaas present in it is perceived through the contact of inherence in the inhering. But both are perceived by 
auditory sense. 

Pras'astapada has also made a distinction between the perceptions of an ordinary person and the perception 
of a yogi. n According to him, the accounts as given above represent the perception of ordinary persons like us. 
But he also mentions, though very briefly, the nature of the yogi’s perception. So far as his remark is concerned 
the speciallity in the case of such perception relates to the objects perceived. Objects which are imperceptible for 
ordinary persons are not so far th e yogis. For example, they can have direct awareness of the nature of the things 
like their own selves, other’s selves akasa, time, space, atoms and the like as well as the qualities, actions 
universals and particularities as present in them. The yogis are divided into two classes, yukta or those who are 
constantly in the state of samadhi and viyukta or those who can be in the state of samadhi whenever they wish. 

Commentators have elaborated long on the brief remark of Pras'astapada. Sridhara points out that the yogis 
have no perception of the super-sensuous objects until the covering of impurities have been removed from their 
minds. Thus, while in the state of deep concentration (samadhi), th e yogis, through the instrumentality of the mind 
as assisted by dharma born of yoga, obtain perfectly true conceptions with regard to all the various objects, which 
are ordinarily imperceptible. 19 

Sometimes we may also internally perceive our own selves. But there is a basic difference between such 
perceptions of an ordinary person and of the yogi. When we perceive the self we perceive it as the doer ( kartr) 
or the possessor (svdrnin). But both these characters are attributed to the self because of its connection with some 
extraneous factor like the body etc. and they are not nature to the self. That is why such notions are admitted to 
be false by all the systems of philosophy simply because they reveal what is contrary to the true state of things. 
But the true nature of the self and its essential properties can be known by the yogis. 

Sridhara has also tried to show how the yogi acquires the knowledge of the same. When the yogi makes 
up his mind to know the true character of the self as taught in Vedanta, he withdraws his mind from the external 
sense organs, and fixing it upon a definite part of the self, he continues single-mindedly to practice meditation 
upon the self. As a result, there is produced such dharma as is conducive to the attainment of true knowledge 
and next, there clearly appears before his mind the real self free from all impositions of the I or the mine . When 
however he practises meditation with a view to learn the truth with regard to other selves or with regard to space, 
time etc., there comes about dharma having extraordinary power helping him to acquire the true knowledge with 
regard to those things, Because of the force of this dharma, his internal organ moves out of the body and comes 
in contact with those other selves etc. Finally, through appropriate contacts, the various objects and their qualities 
are correctly apprehended. Even in the case of the sciences and the arts we find that although there may not be 
any proper knowledge of them, knowledge is indeed produced when due attention is paid and the mind is fixed 
in constant meditation upon those subjects. 

Thus, Sridhara finally claims, that the fact that yogis are capable of such an extraordinary feat is proved 
by inferential arguments. The collective force of constant contemplation of the self, akasa and such things is the 
cause of the true knowledge about them, because it is a particular kind of practice, like the practice of learning 
the sciences and the arts; the varying grades of the intellect involve in the practice have a certain limit beyond 
which it does not go, because they are varying grades, like the varying grades of dimension; the limit in the 
present case would be the true knowledge of the self etc. 
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This procedure is applicable to the first type of yogi. As to the second type of yogi, it is said, when such 
a person, having before him all the best of objects and having none of the effective causes dulled in any way 
comes to have the contact of the four-self, mind, organ and the objects and this contact is assisted by dharma 
as produced by yoga practices, then, because of such contact, he comes to have a direct perception of subtle things 
like the mind, the atom etc., of things hidden from ordinary view like the nether region of serpents, and of distant 
things, like the region of Brahma etc. 

Though the Nydya-Vaisesika and some other systems of Indian philosophy admit the yogi or an omniscient 
being, there is strong opposition to the concept at least from the Mimamsa. Kumarila 
Bhatta' has examined and refuted the idea of a yogi elaborately and with strong arguments. 20 Perhaps that is why 
Sridhara anxious to show yogic perception is possible. Subsequently he has also examined and refuted some 
arguments denying the possibility of the yogi. Udayana also has proceeded in a similar manner in the present 
context. 

Perception is a form of pramana and as is well known, the term pramana etymologically means an instrument 
producing a particular effect. Prasastapada next proceeds to show, in the case of perception, what exactly 
constitutes the instrument and what is the effect. 21 Here also one has to proceed step by step. In other words, what 
is the instrument in relation to a particular effect may itself become the effect in relation to some other particular 
effect may itself become the effect in relation to some other particular instrument. Thus, when one has the 
cognition of the common universal of sattd and the particular universal of dravyatva, gunatva etc., the instrument 
would be a mere knowledge without revealing any qualifier, the object of knowledge would be things like the 
substance etc., the agent would be the particular self and the effect would be a valid knowledge about the 
substance etc. But when one acquires this mere knowledge, this instrument would be the sense-object contact as 
without having any assistance from another knowledge. 

It is somewhat difficult to understand what exactly is the significance of the cryptic remarks of Prasastapada 
here. The commentators seem to explain the whole thing with the concepts of determinate ( savikalpaka) and 
indeterminate ( nirvikalpaka ) perceptions. 22 Indeterminate perception does not reveal any qualifier-qualific and 
relation. But it is produced as soon as the sense organ comes in contact with the object. It is a kind of ‘just an 
awareness’ of an object without any reference to any kind of qualification. In other words, in the case of such 
knowledge, the contact is the instrument and the awareness is the effect. But this awareness leads to another 
awareness revealing a qualifier-qualific and their relation between a property and its locus. This is determinate 
perception. In the case of such knowledge the instrument is not only the contact but also the awareness. Thus, 
in a sense the indeterminate knowledge, considered an effect earlier, becomes later an instrument. Since both the 
forms of knowledge are perceptual the contact must be there, but the difference lies in the fact that in the former 
no assistance is provided by a knowledge, while in the latter in is. 

Continuing the discussion Prasastapada refers to an alternative view. He says : 

“Or, perception as pramana means that knowledge which is produced in respect of all objects due to the 
contact of the four and which is non-erroneous and non-verbal. The objects of right knowledge are the categories 
like substance etc. The knower is the self. The resulting right knowledge is the awareness of the characters of 
pleasantness ( guna ), unpleasantness ( dosa ) and indifference ( madhyastha)" P 

The commentators are however unanimous in accepting that the three forms of knowledge mentioned here 
are knowledge producing activity for obtainment ( upadana buddhi), knowledge producing activity for avoidance 
(, hana-buddhi ) and knowledge producing neither of the above forms of knowledge ( upeksh-buddhi ). 24 These three 
forms of knowledge are clearly mentioned by the commentator of the NS, VatsyaanaP It is possible that 
Prasastapada also refers to them, but adopts a different terminology. The commentators must have been influenced 
by the comments of Vatsyayana and in the absence of any definite hint from the text itself found it easy to follow 
the line clearly indicated by Vatsyayana. 
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Roughly, the position is as follows. According to Nyaya-Vaisesika, objects may be divided into three classes. 
Some of the objects are desirable ( upadeya ), i.e., objects which one is willing to obtain. Some objects are opposite 
in nature, undcrsirable (heya), i.e. objects which one is willing to avoid. Finally, there are objects for which one 
feels neither attraction nor repulsion, but remains indifferent. When one acquires a determinate knowledge which 
specifies the nature of the objects one is led to a specific form of activity depending upon the nature of the object 
as mentioned above. This activity is actually due to an awareness produced by the determinate knowledge. 

The process in the case of upadana-buddhi may be described. First one acquires through the sense object 
contact an awareness about a desirable object : next, one has a recollective awareness that earlier pleasure was 
produced by an object of this kind; next there is another specific form of knowledge, namely, this object is also 
of that kind. (This knowledge is called pardmars'a). This knowledge again leads to a further ascertainment that 
therefore it also would be the cause of pleasure. Finally, there is upadana-buddhi, namely, since this object is 
determined to be a cause of pleasure it must be a desirable one. Similar processes are to be accepted for the other 
two forms of knowledge. 

From the other texts of the Nyaya-Vais'esikas and those of the other schools of Indian philosophy it appears 
that there is controversy regarding such forms of knowledge-whether they can be actually accepted as perceptual 
awareness. For example, it has been objected that there is a long gap between the sense object contact and the 
appearance upadana-buddhi. Moreover, according to Nyaya-Vaisesika, knowledge is a momentary quality; it is 
produced, it exists and it is destroyed. So many pieces of knowledge have to appear during the interval. How can 
the final knowledge be said to be perceptual in nature? The author of the Vyomavati comments very briefly that 
it is so indirectly. The idea seems to be that though there is a long gap, the indispensable role of the sense organ 
or contact with it cannot be denied and hence it is to be considered as perceptual. 27 

Sridhara mentions further that there are some who interpret the awareness of pleasantness etc. in a different 
manner. According to them, guna-dars'ana is not the same as upadana-buddhi. Thus, the awareness of the 
character of pleasantness is the knowledge determining an object as the cause of pleasure. Similarly, the awareness 
of the character of unpleasantness means the knowledge determining an object as the cause of suffering, and the 
awareness of the character of indifference means the knowledge determining an object neither as a cause of 
pleasure nor as a cause of suffering. As soon as there is an awareness of the true nature of an object one recollects 
the good effect produced by it, specifies it as the cause of pleasure and there is a knowledge which produces an 
activity for obtaining it. All this takes place very quickly, independent of any idea of invariable concomitance, 
immediately after the nature of the object has been ascertained, because of one’s skill acquired by constant 
practice. Hence it must be considered to be the effect of the determinate knowledge. Although many steps are 
involved in the process, in the case of an experienced person there is no delay between the determinate knowledge 
and upadana-buddhi. So both should be taken as perceptual knowledge. 28 

As we have already noted, in Nyaya, the role of the sense-object contact is considered the most vital in the 
case of perception. The Vais'esika does not deny the fact, but lays more stress on the joint activity of the sense, 
self and object. The Nyaya definition of perception is also more elaborate. According to Gautama, the essential 
characteristics of perception is also more elaborate. According to Gautama, the essential characteristics of perception 
as a form of valid knowledge are : (zj it is produced from sense-object contact; (z'z) it is non-verbal ( avyapadesya)-, 
(Hi) it is non-deviating ( avyabhicarin)\ and (z'v) it is of a definite character (vyavasayatmaka). Commentators have 
discussed about the utility of each of the terms, though there is some difference of opinion in the matter. 29 

The first characteristic distinguishes perception from all other forms of valid knowledge. In other cases, the 
sense-object contact is not a necessary factor. According to Vatsyayana, the second characteristics is included in 
the definition to refute the view that all cognitions are verbal or due to words, which is identified by some as 
the grammarian’s view. The third characteristics, absence of deviation, is the essential mark of not only perception 
but of valid knowledge in general. It is mentioned to exclude perceptual error from the category of perception. 
Lastly, the fourth characteristic is added to exclude doubt from the category of perception. 
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Vacaspati s interpretation is different. He thinks that the exclusion of doubt is possible by the third characteristic. 
In fact, the second and the fourth characteristics do not point to any general character of perception but to its 
divisions namely, the indeterminate and the determinate. Prasastapada also mentions the two characteristics of 
‘non-verbal’ and ‘non-devitating’. However, he does not do so while explaining the general nature of perception, 
He refers to them when, according to commentators, he is referring to upadana-buddhi, etc. The remarks of both 
Gautama and Prasastapada are very brief and it is difficult to be certain about their implications. 

Prasastapada clearly mentions that the mind also is a sense organ. But as it is well known, there is evidence 
of controversy in the case of Nyaya. Gautama does not include mind in the list of sense organs. Buddhists have 
taken exception to his and strongly object that in the Nyaya view mind cannot be a sense-organ. Of course, 
Vatsyayana has tried to refute such a claim. Nyaya admits the internal perception of the qualities like pleasure, 
pain etc. So it cannot but accept mind as a sense organ. 30 

Vatsyayana argues that Gautama does not mention mind in the list of external senses because it differs from 
them in certain important respects. The external senses are made of elements (bhuta), are restricted to their own 
objects and are characterized by the qualities like smell etc, the perceptions of which they yield. Mind, on the 
contrary, does not share any of these peculiarities and is quite opposite in nature. Finally. Vatsyayana takes the 
help of tantra-yuktiP Which means when somebody expresses his own view, but does not refute the view of 
another that does not contradict his own view he accepts by implication the said view of the other. 

We have clear mention of upadana-buddhi etc. in the commetary of Vatsyayana itself. The Nyaya commentators 
have discussed much about the possibility of such knowledge. The division of perception into indeterminate and 
determinate also is much discussed by later commentators, though there is no clear reference to then in the earliest 
basic texts. Later commentators have to tackle with many other problems related to perception as the Buddhists 
start to criticize strongly the various positions of the Nyaya. Thus the commentators discuss whether the senses 
act after coming in actual contact with the object or not, whether pleasure, etc., represent different kinds of 
qualities or are essentially the same as awareness and so on. 

In the case of the Vais'esika , we are not very fortunate because the literature is not very extensive. We have 
no early commentary or independent works clarifying the Vais'esika views. The commentaries available are much 
later and they have a tendency to explain the problems in the light of Nyaya conclusions reached after deliberations 
by the commentators through the ages. 
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ON THE TWO FOLD CHARACTER OF AN OBJECT 

Dr. K.N. Hota 

When something is known in this world, is it a case that it is known merely a thing, or it is known with 
possession of some character. This is a fact that it is known with possession of some character by which we 
determine the object. 1 As a matter of fact, nothing is possible to be known without its character. Thus, when we 
know a cow, we know it as possessed of its character cowness. This cowness is such a character that it enables 
us to comprehend all individual cows belonging to their own class, and at the same time, it also serves it purpose 
of distinguishing all its individual cows from other things like horse, elephant etc. What we understand from this 
is that cowness is the character of both universal and particular or specific. The universal is a cause that produces 
a comprehensive or uniform conginition of all its individuals belonging to the same class. The specific or 
particular is the cause that produces cognition of distinguishing all its individuals from that belonging to other 
classes. This clearly shows that when an object or thing presented to our consciousness it possesses two different 
characters, the universal ( samanya ) and the specific or particular ( visesa ). However, there is a difference of 
opinion among the philosophers on this issue. The philosophers like the Vaisesikas, the Naiyayikas, and the 
Mimarhsakas hold a view that every object possesses both the characters. But, the Buddhists and the Vedantins 
do not accept this. The Buddhists say that every object possesses only one character that is the specific one. As 
contrary to this, the Vedantins say that it possesses only a character that is the universal. 

This paper is an attempt to discuss whether object possess the above said two characters. 

As we look into the development of samanya, particularly in its two forms as universal and particular, 
Kanada probably is the first philosopher to introduce these two forms of samanya in the Indian philosophy. 
Gautama does not say anything on this. But, his commentators Vatsyayana and Udyotakara do share this 
view with Kanada. Kumarila Bhatta has also the same opinion as that of Kanada, Vatsyayana, Udyotakara and 
Jayantabhatta. 

Let us try to understand Kanada, the author of Vais'esikasiitra, and his commentators on this point of 
discussion. Kanada has devoted three sutras to present his notion of universal and particular. As to his siitra : 
samanyam visesah iti buddhy apeksam : 1.2.3, there are the two characters called universal and particular which 
are responsible to produce cognition of an object. 

However, it does not say whether this congnition is referring to both : the uniform or comprehensive 
congnition ( anuvrttipratyaya ) and distinctive cognition ( vyavrttipratyaya ). His second siitra : bhavo ‘nuvrttir eva 
hetutvat samanyam eva: 1.2.3, states that bhava, i.e. satta ‘beingness’ is universal only, and that becomes the 
cause of uniform cognition. His third siitra : dravyatvam gunatvam karmatvaii ca samanyani visesas ca : 1.2.5, 
is stating that the substanceness ( dravyatva ), qualityness ( gunatva ), and actionness ( karmatva ) are the characters 
of both universal and particular. However, there is no reference to indicate whether these characters are the cause 
of uniform and distinctive congnitions. From this exposition what we can understand is that a property or 
character can have its two forms as universal ( samanya ) and particular ( visesa ); the cases like satta is restricted 
to universal only; and substanceness, qualityness and actionness are free to be both universal and particular. He 
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defines only the universal as a cause of uniform cognition, but does not define the particular one, except that what 
he mentions are the characters belonging to it. However, the commentators like Pras'astapada, Sridhara and 
Sankara Misra etc. have seriously thought upon all its aspects, and their views have been well reflected in their 
commentaries. 

Pras'astapada defines universal as anuvrttipratyayakaranam meaning it is a cause of uniform cognition, and 
particular as vyavrttipratyayakdranam meaning it is a cause of distinctive cognition. 2 The term anuvrttipratyaya 
could be explained as cognition of some features or characters which are shared by a number of diverse individuals 
belonging to the same object category. Thus, when we see different individual cows several times at different 
places, we assume that there are certain characters or features, which are shared by all the individual cows. With 
the knowledge of such common features we could say ‘this is a cow’, ‘this is a cow’ and the like. This cognition 
refers to anuvrttipratyaya. Pras'astapada illustrates this notion with the following examples. Though leather, cloth 
and blanket are altogether different things, but when all of them get associated with a single colour say blue, we 
get a uniform cognition of all the three individuals as ‘this is blue’, ‘this is blue’ and the like. Similarly, though 
the substance ( dravya ), quality ( guna) and action ( karman ) are altogether different due to their diverse characters, 
but when they are said to be existent, i.e. sat, they behave as non-distinctive ones, and on this basis we get a 
uniform cognition of all the three categories, as ‘this is existent’, ‘this is existent’ and the like. 3 In all those above- 
mentioned cases universal is the cause of anuvrttipratyaya. However, with an exception satta functions only as 
a cause of anuvrttipratyaya, but not vyavrttipratyaya. And, hence, satta is a universal, but not a particular. 

As to know the particular ( vis'esa ) in the present context, it functions only as a cause for distinguishing all 
its individuals of its class from that of the other classes. In other words, it is a cause of vyavrttipratyaya only. 
So, on this basis we distinguish a particular cow from what are the non-cows. To sum up, universal serves the 
purpose of bringing all its individuals in the form of homogeneity, and thus, results in anuvrttipratyaya; and 
particular serves the purpose of distinguishing its individuals of different class, and thus, results in vyavrttipratyaya. 

Pras'astpada has a new approach to samanya. He classifies samanya into two as extensive (para ) and non- 
extensive (apara). The former refers to a universal and the later to a particular. Para corresponds to a universal 
only, whereas apara to both universal and particular. Thereby, para becomes the cause of anuvrttipratyaya, and 
apara the cause of both anuvrttipratyaya and vyavrttipratyaya. The idea behind this approach to samanya is to 
create an impression that para has a larger area for its application, which apara is lacking. Satta ‘beingness’ is 
the universal of extensive type only, because its occurrence is spreading all over the substance, qualities and 
actions. This is the largest area that satta occupies, and therefore, it is known as para. Thus, Pras'astapada remarks 
. pat am satta mahavisayatvat 4 . But substanceness is a non-extensive one (apara) that corresponds to both universal 
and particular. Its occurrence is restricted so much that it resides only in its substances and nowhere else. Not 
only that it has also no scope to subsist either in qualities, or in actions. So, it is said to be a universal as this 
gives rise to the anuvrttipratyaya in all its substance like earth, water, and fire, etc., and also gives rise to the 
vyavrttipratyaya in such a form that it distinguishes earth from qualities and actions. Similarly, qualityness is also 
a non-extensive one that corresponds to both universal and particular. It is universal because it causes the 
anuvrttipratyaya in all its individuals like colour (riipa), taste (rasa), odour (gandha) etc., and at the same time, 
it also results in the vyavrttipratyaya in the form that it distinguishes colour from the substances and actions.’ 
Likewise, one can understand the case of actionness that corresponds to universal and particular. A case like 
earthiness can also very well show its universality and particular as this produces the anuvrttipratyaya in all its 
individuals, namely, cow, horse, table and so on; and also produces the vyavrttipratyaya in the form that it 
distinguishes all its individual object from qualities and actions. However, when we compare satta with 
substanceness, qualityness, and actionness, we could see that the locus of satta is larger than that of substanceness, 
or of qualityness, or of actionness, and hence, satta is an extensive (para). As compared to satta substanceness, 
qualityness, and actionness are occupying a smaller area distributively, and hence, are the non-extensive ones 5 . 
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In this connection the query arises that when we admit substanceness etc. as universal and particular, do we 
consider both the characters have a primary importance, or either of them has a primary importance and the other 
has secondary. Srldhara replies to it and says that it is a fact that the common characteristics or features which 
are present in different individuals of a single category are conceived by means of samanya primarily. Thus, the 
common features which are present in a number of diverse individuals, for example substances are conceived by 
means of substanceness primarily. Initially samanya identifies only the common features, and hence, be treated 
as having the primary importance. In case of vis'esa the question that arises is whether it distinguishes its 
individual object exclusively. This is a fact that this vis'esa fails to do so, as its function is very much limited, 
due to which, the substanceness in the form of vis'esa cannot exclusively distinguish all its substances from one 
and the other. It only can distinguish its individual substances from that of the individuals of other classes. It has 
no ability to distinguish something from the other exclusively. This is possible only in the case of a vis'esa listed 
in the main category. 6 This is the reason that this vis'esa is being treated secondarily. So, according to Srldhara, 
the primary function of samanya is to comprehend the common characters of object, and their secondary function 
is to distinguish the things of one class from that of the other class. Thus Srldhara states : etani mukhyaydvrttya 
samanya eva na vis'esa visesasajha tupacarena labhyate. 1 Prasastapada says that since substanceness, qualityness 
etc. have got more number of object they be considered to be the universals with a primary importance. But when 
the same substanceness, qualityness etc. distinguish their own loci from the others, they be treated as visesa 
secondarily ( etani tu dravyatvadini prabhutavisuatvat pradhanyena samanyani, svasrayavis'esakatvat bhaktya 
vis'esakhyam iti). % 

Jati is a term that Gautama used for samanya, and he defines it as a cause or base of comprehensive 
cognition ( samanaprasavatmika jatih, Nyayasutra : 2.2.69). He does not mention whether it could refer to 
universal and particular. However, Vatsyayana is using both the terms jati and samanya in different sense. To him 
samanya is a universal proper that brings about equal or similar cognitions in regard to number of diverse things 
in which it resides; and simultaneously, it plays no role to differentiate several things from one another, and thus, 
it forms the basis or cause of the comprehensive or uniform cognition (yd samano buddhim prasute bhinnesv 
adhikaranesu, yaya bahunitaratarato na vyavartante, yo ‘rtho’ nekatra pratyayanuvrttinimittam tat samanya) 9 . 
But, jati comprises both the characters universal and particular; and accordingly, when jati acts as a universal 
character, it includes its individuals of its class, and when acts as a particular, it excludes other individuals from 
the individuals of its class ( yac ca kesahcid abhedam kutas'cit bhedam karoti tat samanyaviseso jaatir iti)"\ Thus, 
the distinction between samanya and jati, according to Vatsyayana, could be made on the ground that samanya, 
that is the universal proper, forms the basis of comprehensive cognition only, whereas jati forms the basis of both 
the cognitions, the comprehensive and distinctive. And hence, samanya is a pure universal and jati is a mixed 
character universal. 

According to Udyotakarajdh is that by virtue of which we conceive several diverse things comprehensively. 
The instance that he cites are : ‘These are bowls’ is a comprehensive cognition and ‘These are not bowls’ is a 
distinctive cognition. Now, the question that arises here is that out of these two cognitions, which one is resulted 
from jati. That is to say whether jati forms the basis of comprehensive cognition or of distinctive cognition or 
of both. His reply would be : Jati forms the basis of that cognition only which corresponds to the reality. Out 
of these two cognitions, as comprehensive cognition is real ,jdti would form only its basis. As per the principle 
of jati, it becomes the cause for the production of comprehensive cognition, but not for the production of 
distinctive cognition (tat samanapratyayot-pattikaranam jatir iti jatau nyyamo na asamanapratyayotpattau)". if 
jati is a cause of comprehensive cognition alone, then it be treated only in the form of universal, but not in the 
form of particular; and in that case, there would be no question for jati to be a mixed character of universal and 
particular as this too is being intended by Vatsyayana. But what we understand from the Udyotakara’s commentary 
is that even though jati remains to continue to be the cause of comprehensive cognition alone, it will still maintain 
to be comprised of both the characters with an addition to the particular one. To quote his lines the following may 
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be noted : yathemam kundanity anuvartante nemani kundaniti vyavartante tayor ekam san nimiltam anuvrttikaranam 
yat samanyaviseso jatir iti.' 1 Here, the phrase samanyaviseso jatir iti clearly indicates that jatir is a mixed 
character of both universal and particular. What could be concluded from this is, that Udyotakara treats jati as 
a mixed character, and it is in the sense that it becomes the cause of comprehensive cognition in its primary sense, 
and the cause of distinctive cognition in its secondary sense. So, in a primary sense jati gives rise to the 
comprehensive cognition ‘These are bowls’ and in the secondary sense, it gives rise to a distinctive cognition 
‘These are not bowls’. 


Kumarila also has raised this problem in Slokavdrittika, where he states that every object has a projection 
of two ideas in our consciousness that is the idea of comprehensiveness and that of distinctiveness. These two 
ideas would be impossible unless we assume the two characters universal and particular of a thing. 13 The 
Buddhists and the Vedantins do not entertain this view for the reason that the former rejects the reality to 
universal, and the later, the reality to particular. While denying the reality to universal, the Buddhists recognise 
particular only as real. Here, the Buddhists call this particular as a unique particular ( svalaksana ), i.e. an individual 
where universal recedes. However, Kumarila rejects the idea of accepting either the universal alone or the unique 
particular. While showing the difficulty in the acceptance of only one either of these two characters, he says that 
if we admit only the unique particular, then it would be difficult even for the Buddhists to explain the comprehensive 
cognition like ‘this is a cow’, ‘this too is’ and so no. Similarly, if we admit only a universal, it would be difficult 
even for the Vedantins to explain the distinctive cognition, viz. ‘this is a cow’, ‘this is a horse’, ‘this is a savaleya 
‘this is a vahuleya and so on. 14 Moreover, universal and unique particular are mutually so dependent that the 
denial of one will imply the denial of another. So, in that case, there would be no universal, unless there is a 
unique particular where it resides; and there would be no unique particular, if there is no universal. 15 In spite of 
that, if we still continue to carry the same impression, universal will be without a unique particular like a horn 
of a hair. Similarly, the unique particular will be also without its universal. 16 This appears to be absurd. 


What we could notice from the Kumarila s thesis is that to establish the double character of an object, we 
need to establish first the reality to both universal and unique particular, i.e. an individual thing. As to Kumarila 
the reality corresponds to both the universal and unique particular. If we do not accept the reality of any of them, 
the existence either of universal or of an individual would be fictitious like the horn of a hair. For their existence 
as they are mutually dependant on each other, the absence of one would result in the absence of another. As a 
matter of fact, since both the universal and individual thing are real, there is no problem to assume the double 
characters, i.e. universal and particular of an object. Needless to say, these two characters will result in the 
comprehensive cognition and the distinctive cognition. 


Jayanta Bhatta appreciates Kumarila’s thesis in this regard and accepts both the characters of an object. He 
illustrates his idea with a beautiful example : At the initial sense perception, when we see someone’s four fingers, 
is it a case that at that time we only know the distinctiveness of those fingers. In fact, this is not true. At this 
stage, we not only know the distinctiveness of those fingers, but also know their commonness. These two 
cognitions are simultaneous. 1 ' He further states that at the time of indeterminate perception, like the distinctive 
cognition, the comprehensive cognition also arises, and this is not a fact that at this moment the comprehensive 
cognition is suppressed. Moreover, we generally observe that when our eyes first come into the contact of an 
object, we immediately apprehend its similarity and distinctiveness. And hence, those characters, i.e. universal and 
particular, which rise to these cognitions are real. 18 


While bringing an objection to the reality of universal, the Buddhists contend that the universal and particular 
are contradictory to each other, and when one is contradictory to the other, how is it possible for these two to 
co-exist in the same locus. Jayapta Bhatta rejects this objection and replies that this is not correct. The contradiction 
between these two characters that the Buddhists are assuming, in fact, is never experienced, and hence, is not true. 
As to the nature of contradiction, out of these two things when one becomes contradicted, the other one is 
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cognised. Thus while realising the fact that this is a piece of mother-of-pearls ( sukti ), but not silver ( rajata ), we 
reject what is contradicted. With true knowledge of sukti, the knowledge of rajata becomes contradicted. However, 
the contradiction or the incompatibility that is found between sukti and rajata, connot be applicable to the 
universal and particular. Moreover, if we happen to notice a light and a shadow (say under the tree) at one time 
and at the same place, who can say to be contradictory. Truly speaking the contradiction or incompatibility arises 
only on such occasions where there is a failure of non-apprehension of a thing. In our present context, universal 
and particular are already known, and hence, there is no question of contradiction between them. Not only that, 
they can also very well subsist simultaneously at one thing.' 9 

The above discussion may conclude with the following observations : 

From the practical point of view, no doubt every object has a projection of two ideas, and such an object 
is determined by its two characters. Obviously, we will be losing either of these two ideas, if we do not recognise 
either of these characters. Moreover, if we can serve both the purposes by a single element, surely we are not 
going to lose anything. Thus if cowness can serve the purpose of knowing all individual cows comprehensively, 
and the same it can serve the purpose of knowing all individual cows different from the non-cows, absolutely 
there would be no difficulty in this case. 

When one comes to know a thing, it’s not necessary for someone to have both the cognitions simultaneously. 
If we have an intention to know something comprehensively, we would tend to know it as determined by its 
universal. If our intention is to know it as distinct from others, indeed, we would know it as determined by its 
particular. This seems purely depending on a person how he looks at the thing at that particular moment. 

Regarding the importance of these two characters that a thing possesses, certainly, we cannot deny the 
universal to be of primary importance, as this is the only character by which we know the things comprehensively. 
Needless to say, particular of a thing has its secondary importance, as it has no potentiality to distinguish 
something exclusively. This has also been rightly remarked by Sridhara who says samanyas'abdo mukhyah and 
visesas'abdas ca bhaktah. 20 
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SANSKRIT AND MODEL OF PHILOSOPHICAL ANALYSIS 


Dr. Mita Bandopadhyaya 

Each and every philosophical system is trying to attain the Truth. Now if the discussion leading towards the 
discovery of truth is based on a model and if this model is not private but public, then it can facilitate communication. 
So, the demand for having a common framework, which can work as an universal model of philosophical analysis 
was there. 

To arrive at any reality or to enter into any philosophical discourse we will pay attention to these four aspects 
-Pramata (Knower), Prameya (Knowable), Pramana (Process of knowing) and Pramiti (resulting cognition). 
These four components are the pillars of the model of any philosophical analysis. 

Jayanta Bhatta in his famous treatise Nyayamanjari mentioned that pramata, prameya and pramana are 
Pramitiprasadalabdha, as the seat of pramiti is pramata, the object of pramiti is prameya and the process by 
which pramiti is obtained is pramana. 

Now, this aims at presenting the position of Sanskrit philosophical systems, particularly the system of Indian 
Logic ( Nyaya-Vaisesika). We know that Nyaya-Vaisesika philosophy is rooted in Vedic ritual culture. This culture, 
which is the source of our intellectual tradition, is text-based. These texts are written in Sanskrit. So this universal 
model of philosophical analysis is Sanskrit-based. 

In the tradition of Nyaya Vaisesika philosophy, the seat of pramiti is neither body, nor sense-organs, nor even 
mind. Body cannot be the seat of pramiti due to the fact that consciousness cannot be found in body immediately 
after death. If body is the locus of pramiti then as long as body exists pramiti should be found there. Again none 
of our sense-organs can be the seat of pramiti because if our sense-organs for some reasons become ineffective, 
then also the concerned person is said to be conscious. For e.g. if the visual sense-organs is said to be the locus 
of our cognition then even if in an accident one loses one’s eyesight then also one remains conscious or one 
possesses cognition. Again mind or manas cannot also be said to be the seat of cognition due to the reason that 
mind is atomic. What is atomic is not perceivable. As mind is not perceptible, the quality i.e. cognition, if it 
inheres in mind, will also be imperceptible. But the imperceptibility of cognition is not accepted in Nyaya-Vais'es 
ika tradition. It is established that in anuvyavasaya or manaspratyaksa (internal perception) cognition itself is 

perceived, for example when we have the cognition of pot in the form ‘this is a pot’.this is known as 

vyavasaya jnana. After this, if necessary an anuvyavasaya jnana takes place in this form ‘I know that this is a 
pot'. As cognition is perceptible, it is obvious that manas or mind cannot be the seat of pramiti. 

Therefore, it can be said that the seat of pramiti is pramata. 

In Nyaya-Vaisesika philosophy it is maintained that the whole world is prameya. It indicates that the Indian 
model is so comprehensive that it has the capacity of universal application. Now, the whole world is felt through 

three stages. vastu, visaya and karaka. Vastu is that which is different from avastu. The examples of avastu 

are unicorn, barren mother’s child etc. Avastu can never be the object or true or valid cognition or prama. When 
we have the cognition of vastu, it becomes visaya. Visaya is a cognitive word. So vastu alone can be visaya, When 
we point at the function of that visaya, it becomes karaka. So, in other words, vastu alone can be karaka, avastu 
cannot. From this discussion, it is clear that the whole world is prameya or padartha. Avastu is not padartha. 
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Pramana is a process of knowing. Process of knowing is nothing but the process of internalizing. The 
knower internalises the external. Internalization means to make the vastu the object of cognition. When we have 
the knowledge of our own pleasure (which itself is an internal object) and we say, T am happy’, we internalize 

the internal object. A cognition varies in type, depending upon the difference in its source. Pramanabhedat 

jhanabhinnam. 

A human being has three types of behaviour : he moves forward (pravrtti ), or he moves backward ( nivrtti ) 
or he remains indifferent ( audasinya ). 

Further human behaviour may be consistent ( saphala pravrtti ) or inconsistent ( viphala pravrtti). A consistent 
behaviour is that where a person attains the same object which is shown by his/her knowledge. But when a person 
gets frustrated by not getting the object shown by the cognition, his/her behaviour is said to be inconsistent. 

But it should be remembered here whether it is the case of consistent behaviour or inconsistent one, man 

is prompted by his cognition. .jhanarh pravartakam. True cognition prompts a consistent behaviour and 

false cognition prompts an inconsistent behaviour. Now, a cognition that prompts a behaviour, has to be verbalisable 
or savikalpaka, because only the verbalisable cognition can clearly reveal its content with a form ( rupa ) and name 
( nama ) and unless the content or visaya is revealed in this manner, behaviour cannot take place. 

When this cognition is produced in the pramata then if he/she wishes to communicate or transmit his/her 
cognition to the reader then language in that case will enable the pramata to encode cognition. According to the 
Nyaya-Vais'esika school, for verbalization and therefore expression and communication of cognition language 
codifies the latter i.e. the cognition. A sentence is nothing but an encoded cognition. The act of speaking is the 

act of verbalizing the cognition. .jhaapurvaka s'abdavyavahara. When this encoding process takes place, the 

knower becomes the speaker. Language maps reality. As the whole world is the referent of language, as it is 
mapped by the language, the whole world is padartha to the Nyaya-Vais'esika philosophers. 

Our system analyses language from two aspects.from the speaker’s as well as from the listener’s point 

of view. The speaker or the writer expresses his cognition through that ecoded language and the hearer or the 
reader decodes that language and acquires the cognation. So speaking is an invitation to the listener to visit the 
world of speaker’s experience. The intention of the speaker is to communicate that world of experience which 
he himself has encoded for the hearer. If the hearer decodes that encoded language of the speaker and acquires 
that knowledge which was ecoded by the speaker, there is said to be samvada or agreement or successful 
communication; for example the speaker, perceiving a pot acquires the knowledge ‘this is a pot’. ‘This is a 

pot’.is a sentence which is nothing but the encoded knowledge of pot. If the speaker wants to communicate 

this knowledge to the hearer and if the hearer decodes this encoded language in this form ‘ ekatvavisista-ghat 
vavisista-ghata' then here lies the samvada or successful communication between the speaker and the hearer. 
Moreover, for successful communication or samvada, knowledge of the intention of the speaker is very important. 
The above discussion suggests that if we can properly identify pramata, prameya, pramana and pramiti of any 
philosophical system then we can understand the system well, can analyse it, can compare it with other philosophical 
systems and only then we can do justice to it. I think that here lies the significance of the model. If one 
understands one’s own philosophy well, one can justify it in front of his opponents, one can be more faithful and 
respectful to his own tradition. Not only this, but by applying this model, one can try to understand other 
philosophical systems and by comparison and contrast another level of philosophical understanding may be 
attained. 
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NYAYA-VAISESIKA CONCEPT OF SAMAVAYA : 

A PHENOMENOLOGICAL INTERPRETATION 

Dr. Fr. Jojo Josoph 


1. A Phenomenological Reading on Samavaya 

India’s reverence for truth is stronger than reverence for anything else. “Let noble thoughts come to us from 
every nook and corners of the world”, 1 is the injection of the Rgveda. The willingness to listen and the desire 
to explore and discover more from other philosophical customs and traditions of the world as classically expressed 
in this tiny spark of Rgvedic mantra, typically attest India’s search for truth. This noble attitude of openness is 
the root cause of all her philosophical growth and greatness in the past, and it has, indeed, a definite moral for 
the future too. “If India philosophy is once more to revive and continue its great career, it can do so only by taking 
into consideration the new ideas of life and reality, which have been flowing into India from the West and the 
East, the Aryan, the Semitic and the Mongolian sources.” 2 

The doctrine of Samavaya is considered to be the foundation and the corner stone of the Nyaya-Vais'esika 
philosophy. To explain the origin of the world order ( arambhavada ), the theory of causation ( asatkaryavada ), the 
relation of universal and particular, and similar other important theories, the doctrine of Samavaya plays a key 
role in Nyaya-Vaisesika philosophy and without it the system cannot stand itself. It is said that if the first five 
categories, substance, quality, action generality and particularity arc that bricks of the Nyaya-Vais'esika structure, 
the mortar to unite them is provided by the sixth category, Samavaya. Accordingly, it resolves different contradictions 
involved in the metaphysical structure of the Nyaya-Vais'esika philosophy. In the long history of Nyaya-Vais'esika 
philosophy, there were several attempts for a precise description on the category of ‘ Samavaya ’. All of them, 
however, lack a satisfactory explanation on Samavaya. Its doctrine that the whole is present in the parts by the 
relation of Samavaya is, while very illuminating, may prove misleading. 3 Two substances related by Samavaya 
occupy the same space. But how can it be possible in the case of two material substances to occupy the same 
space? The only answer that Nyaya-Vais'esika School gives is that this miracle is brought by Samavaya owing 
to its magical power. This mystical dimension of Samavaya is an area where some metaphysical explanations are 
required. 

The concept of Samavaya has undergone changes, from time to time after Kanada conceived it first. The 
Nyaya-Vais'esika philosophers confronted with Samkhya, Mlmamsa, Vedanta, Buddhism and Jainism to defend 
the doctrine of Samvaya. The criticisms offered by the different schools, gave Samavaya new definitions along 
with new concepts, which made it more and more meaningful and significant, by the passage of time. Likewise 
at this time, if a Gautama or a Srldhara or a Genges'a are faced with the different Phenomenological schools of 
Husserl, Heidegger or Merleau-Ponty, how they may be responding to them with regard to the doctrine of 
Samvaya?- is the central theme of this article. In today’s changing global context, phenomenology is considered 
here as a new purvapaksa and interacting with this achool of philosophy an attempt is made to open the windows 
of Nyaya-Vais'esika to the Western phenomenologcal circle. 
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There is a conceptual similarity between the trascendental logic of Nyaya and the transcendental 
phenomenology of Edmund Husserl. Nyaya is the Indian counterpart to phenomenological psychology and both 
are considered as the two most developed epistemological schools respectively of East and West. So 
phenomenological method is one of the powerful means for expert dealing with the problem of Samvaya doctrine. 
As Kanada, the founder of Vaisesika School, perfected the knowledge of categories by comparison and contrast 
(. sadharmya-vaidharmyabham ) certainly, even today following the same old method, perhaps in a wider circle, 
like that of phenomenology, the understanding on Samavaya can be further improved. Hence, a phenomenological 
look on it is befitting here to unfold different mysteries behind this philosophic topic. This study is focused on 
the following two headings : 

(z) Samavaya can have Phenomenological Existence and 
(zz) Phenomenological Perception of Samavaya. 

It is concluded with some observations as the findings of this comparative study. 

2. Samavaya can have Phenomenological Existence 

According to Prasastapada Bhasya, Samavaya is known conceptually. 4 It may be because of this fact that 
other Schools of Indian philosophy do not agree on Samavaya. But with the development of phenomenology, 
things that had been declared as merely conceptual or psychological are now found to be ontological, or part of 
the being of things. Pictures, words, symbols, perceived objects, are all acknowledged as truly there and share 
in the being. Phenomenology validates the so-called conceptual categories and uncovers, the implications of 
human appearances. The understanding of the depth of ones appearances or experiences never means to believe 
in some extra empirical revelation. 5 The transcendental subjectivity of Husserl, does not aim at pointing beyond 
experience. Rather, it represents a standpoint on which all possible forms of knowing and experience are functionally 
grounded. It is the core of the purified region of experience and the hone of essences, because of these reasons 
the concept of Samavaya may positively be able to open the door for a phenomenological reading on it. 

The intentionality of phenomenology recognizes the existence of Samavaya. The core doctrine of 
phenomenological teachings is that every experience that have every act of consciousness we perform, is 
“ intentiona /”, that is to say it is essentially an “experience of’ or “consciousness of’ something. Phenomenologically, 
intending means ‘the conscious relationship of mind to an object '. Every intending has its intending object. Each 
mental phenomenon contains something as object in itself, though not all in the same manner. All awareness is 
directed toward objects. If one sees, he or she sees some visual objects, such as a tree or a cow; if one imagines, 
that imagination presents an imagery object, such as a car that he or she visualizes coming down a road; if one 
involved in remembering, he or she remembers a past object. Thus every act of consciousness, every experience, 
is correlated with an object. 

The “categorical intentionality” of phenomenology provides sufficient resources, for to prove the existence 
of Samavaya. The word “categorical” is related to the Greek terms kategoreo, which originally means the act of 
stating publicly that some feature belongs to something or somebody. In phenomenology the term “ categorical' 
refers to the kind of intending that articulates an object. By categorical intentions categorical objects are established. 
These categorical objects are the ways in which things appear; they are not subjective, psychological things in 
the mind or just arrangements of concepts or ideas but true objects. In the words of Robert Sokolowski, they are 
not “intramental” objects; they are intellectual crystallizations that take place in the things one encouters. 6 In 
categorical activity one articulates, the things that are presented to him or her and brings to light relationship that 
exist in things in the world. 
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2.1. Functions Performed by Categorical Intention 

(a) Intention “Objectivates : This means that it refers to the data which are integral parts of the stream of 
consciousness to the “intentional objects”. These intentional objects arc given only through such data. It is the 
function of the intention to “interpret” these data, i.e. to relate them to an object, which is itself but “transcendent” 
to it. The whole idea of intentional consciousness as an objectivation of raw materials implies and presupposes 
a view of perception as well of other acts, which is by no means uncontested. 

( b ) Intention Unifies : A further step in the objectivating function of intentions is that they allow us to assign 
a variety of successive data to the same referents or “poles” of meaning. Without such unifying functions there 
would be nothing but a stream of perceptions, similar but never identical supplies the synthetic function by which 
the various aspects, perspectives, and stages of an object are all focused upon, and integrated into, identical cores. 

(c) Intention Relates : Each aspect of an identical object refers to related aspects, which form its horizon, 
as it were. The frontal aspect of a head refers to the lateral aspects (profiles) and less definitely , to its rear. It 
gives rise to specific expectations for further experience, which may or may not be fulfilled in the further 
development of our experience, yet are clearly foreshadowed in what is given. 

(d) Intention Constitutes : The function of actually constituting the intentional object becomes the achievement 
of the intentional object. The intentional object is no longer conceived as the pre-existent referent to which the 
intending act refers as already given, but as something, which originate in act. 

To sum up, the account of Husserl’s “intention” is responsible not only for its pointing at an object but also 
t for (a) interpreting pre-given materials in such a way that a full object is presented to our consciousness, 

(b ) establishing the identity between the referents of several intentional acts, (c) connecting the various stages of 
its intuitive fulfilment, and ( d) “constituting” the object meant. 7 These functions performed by Husserl’s intentions, 
particularly the objectifying, the relating, and the constituting ones, are potential to objectify, and constitute 
Samavaya, which is considered by the critics as a mere conceptual category. 

2.2. The Establishment of Categorical Objects 

The establishment of a categorical object from the experience of simple objects has three stages : 

(a) In the first stage, there is a passive look at one object. As goes through various manifolds of perception, 
one and the same object is given as the identify in the manifold. (Plain seizing and retention -Erfassung 
and Im-Griff-behaltern) 

(d) In second stage one concentrates on a feature, that does beyond simple perception. (Explicating 
contemplation and explicative synthesis) 

(c) In the third stage a relation between whole and part is articulated and registered. Here the whole and its 
part are explicitly distinguished. A relation between whole and part is distinctly registered and finally the 
articulation is achieved. (The seizing of the percept in relation, which includes its horizons and its relation 
to other objects -Beziehungserfas sungs) 

In the first and second stages, the whole and the parts were experienced or lived through, and in the third, 
they are made thematic or articulated. 

In phenomenological terminology, the establishment of categorical object is called their constitution. The 
term “constitution” should not be taken to mean anything like a creation or an imposition if subjective forms on 
reality. In phenomenology, to “constitute” a categorical object means to bring it to light, to articulate it, to bring 
it forth, to actualize its truth. We cannot manifest a thing any way we please; we cannot make an object mean 
anything we wish. The development of categorical objects from experience is called genetic constitution, because 
of the stages through which the higher objectivities come to be from the lower. 
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Even our imaginings, memories, and anticipations take on a categorical complexity. They are not 
mental entities, they are not just meanings in the mind; they are modifications in the way things 
are being presented to us. These modifications, these changes in the mode of presentation, are 
“in the world", but obviously they are not in the world in the manner in which a tree or a table 
is in the world. Rather they are higher-level objects. They are “out there” as more complex modes 
of presentation, more intricate ways of being manifested . 11 

2.3. Samavdya is a Categorical Intentional Object 

In the Nyaya-Vaisesika philosophy, Samavdya is of course a category (padartha ). But on the light of above 
phenomenological discussions, now going one-step further, it may be stated : Samavdya is a categorical intentional 
object. It is never a mental entity. It is a modification in the way things are being presented to us. And, it is “in 
the world” but not in the manner in which a tree or table is in the world. It is a higher-level object. The Samavdya 
is indeed present in the objects not as one thing in another, but as the intended. Phenomenologically Samavdya 
may be read as the fulfillment of the intention awakened by part in the case of whole particular in the class 
characteristics and etc. Samavdya is real but experienced by a progressive fulfillment of the intention. 

When one succeeds in lifting the object that he or she experiences into the precision of categorical objects 
just as in Samavdya then he or she does not fragment them into pieces or disconnect from one another. Rather, 
one makes access to a more profound continuity of things. It brings a new articulated sense of whole and part 
(avayava and avayavi), the quality and qualified (guna and guni), the action and the actor ( kriya and kriyavat), 
the class-characteristics and the individual (jati and vyakti ) and particularity and the eternal substance ( vis'esya and 
nityadravya) as the definition of Samavdya indicates. 

3. Phenomenological Perception of Samavdya 

A philosophy is differentiated from the other according to its particular interpretation of perception. Perception 
plays a vital role in the shaping of different doctrines of each philosophical school. It is the ontological interpretation 
of perception that to a great extent determines the philosophic style of thinking proper to this or that darsan. ’ It 
is not a mere passive seeing with the physical eyes, but a different seeing that paves the ways for revealing a 
transcendental meaning. 

The Nyaya advocates an express form of realism and maintains that what one directly perceives is physical 
objects and not some intermediate entities such as ‘ideas’, ‘contents’ or even ‘sense-data’. This realism reflects 
in its various doctrines such as anupratyaksa, avayavipratyaksa, and samavayapratyaksa. In this physical object 
language, perception is not an independent source of knowledge but a variety of inference. There is no identity 
between perception and inference in the same manner. For example, the classification of the ordinary perception 
is based exclusively upon the activity of the concrete sense organs. In the case with sense organs, perception 
cannot be inference, because the former is admitted of at least that portion which it actually illuminate . 1 In other 
words there is no inference of perception because of the epistemological priority of perception. 

According to Nyaya philosophy, Samavdya or inherence is itself a matter of perception. Nyaya formulated 
the doctrine of Samavdya because of its particular interpretation of the preception of things. That is to say, the 
question of perceptibility of Samavdya is intimate with its cognition. And, the Nyaya perception of things has 
much in common with the phenomenological perception of things. According to the Nyaya epistemology, perception 
is divided into two sub-classes, avypadesa or nirvikalpaka (indeterminate knowledge), and vyavasayatmaka or 
savikalpaka (determinate knowledge). A determinate knowledge is a knowledge the object of which is distinguished 
from other things. A pot may be before one’s eyes, but until he differentiates it from cloth and ground and dog 
and cat his knowledge of it will remain indeterminate. To differentiate or determine the pot, he must have beyond 
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the determinate knowledge of pot, at least two other knowledge : first, an indeterminate knowledge of a differentiating 
factor (in this case pot-ncss, the generic character common to all pots), and second, a knowledge that this thing 
in front of his eyes is distinguished by this differentiating factor. Thus, indeterminate knowledge is the minimum 
requirement of all determinate knowledge. Determinate knowledge is accordingly defined as knowledge, which 
rests upon the relation between a qualificant (visesya= pot), and a qualifier (v/sesan^pot-ness ). 11 

Indeterminate perception points to the simple existence of a given object by referring it to its universal. 
Determinative perception can be understood as “analytic” and indeterminate perception as “synthetic.” In 
indeterminate perception the object is directly given free from all epistemic adjuncts. Determinate perception is 
a mediate, differentiated, relational mode of consciousness involving the results of assimilation and discrimination. 
Indefinite perception definitely involves some kinds of phenomenological reduction. That is to say, here as in 
phenomenology we move ‘form to formless of things’, which could be denoted as a sort of noematic synthesis 
(nirvikalpaka). The attention of mind is shifted from the noematic aspect of perception to its noematic structures, 
which constitute phenomenological intuition. 

3.1. Intentionally and the Nyaya Theory of Avayavipratyaksa 

The intentionality of phenomenology can be satisfactorily assimilated to the Nyaya theory of Avayavipratyaksa, 
which advocates realism and maintains that avayavin can be directly perceived. According to J.N. Mohanty, 
distinction between avayavin and avayava is a most valuable means for rehabilitating the physical object language. 
To explain what exactly is the mode in which the whole is present in the part he says, the whole is indeed present 
in the parts but not as one thing in another, not as a quality in a substance, nor as a universal in the particular. 
The whole is present in the part as the intended . 13 It gives more sense to the inner dynamics involved in 
avayavipratyaksa. The whole as intended is given at the out set in each perception, but it is understood gradually. 

In every perception, there is a tendency towards self-transcendence or towards further self-determination, 
and this intention is absorbed not in one’s awareness, but in the very object of perceptual awareness. The whole 
is, ontologically speaking, made up of parts. 

But phenomenologically speaking, it is the fulfilment of the intention awakened by the part. Thus, by 
intentionality the distinction between the given and not given ( avayavin and avayava that is involved in 
avayavipratyaksa ) can be easily understood. 

3.2. Six Ordinary Perceptions of Nyaya and Phenomenological Reduction 

According to Nyaya-Vais'esika philosophy, one can be perceived only if it comes in contact with the sense 
being substances can have contact in the form of connection ( samyoga ) only with other substances. In the case 
of the perception of non-substance like qualities universal, indirect contacts are postulated. For Nyaya-Vaisesika 
philosophy, the contact of sense organ with object, which is the cause of perceptive awareness, is of six kinds. 
These distinctions are based on the metaphysical assumptions of the Nyaya regarding the nature of reality that 
things, qualities and relations belong to the object-world. 

(a) The first is mere injunction (samyoga). As when we perceive a substance jar. 

(.b ) The second is inherence in that which is in conjunction ( samyukta-samavaya ), as when we perceive the 
quality or the genus of a substance, as the colour of the jar. 

(c) The third is inherence in that which inheres in that which is in conjunction (samyukta-samaveta-samavaya), 
as when we perceive the genus of the quality of a substance or the genus the colour of the jar. 

(d) The fourth is inherence (samavaya), as when we cognise the quality of sound where the relation between 
the ear and the sound is one on inherence. 
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The fifth is inherence in that which inheres ( samaveta samavaya ), as when we cognise the genus of the 
quality of sound. 

The last is ( visesanata), or the relation of the qualification and the qualified, as when we perceive the 
absence of the jar, since there is union of our eye with the floor in which abides the qualification of the 
non-existance of the jar ( ghatabhavavad bhiitalam). Here, the objects of perception are the categories of 
samavaya and abhdva. The inherence itself is the source of every qualification, because the qualities 
belong to, or inherent in, the substances. The lack of any qualities or actions is a form of non-being, and 
when we perceive no qualities this is due to the category of negation. 

It is that if any object, substance or non-substance, comes in contact with the sense by any of the first five 
forms of contact, and if there resides in that object any non-existence as its attribute, the non-existence is 
perceived by the sixth kind of contact, i.e., visesanata. The followers of the Nyaya School hold that Samavaya 
is also an attribute of the object in which something resides by that relation, and that Samavaya also, like non¬ 
existence, is perceived by the sixth kind of contact ( ves'esanata). u 

The six types of the Nyaya-Vais'esika ordinary perceptions give some insights regarding the transcendental- 
logical mechanism operating in the process of phenomenological perception. As stated earlier, the phenomenological 
perception is made possible through phenomenological reduction. But phenomenology does not specify which all 
basic forms of the existential predicated that involved in the sphere of natural perceptual experience, are to be 
bracketed. 

The main goal of the phenomenological bracketing (epoche) is to suspend the action of 
Daseinspradikat, that is of existential predicate that bestows unwarranted reality to the objects 
of natural attitude (einstellung). But neither Husserl, nor Scheler has specified which are the 
basis forms of the existential predicates in their application within the sphere of natural perceptual 
experience. So, the six main types of the Nyaya-Vais'esika ordinary perceptions may possibly pave 
the way to an elaborate examination of the transcendental-logical mechanism operating in the 
process of phenomenological reduction of the so-called ‘Realitatsmoment ’. 15 

So in this case phenomenological reduction can be benefited from the six ways of Nyaya-Vais'esika ordinary 
perceptions. 

3.3. Intentionality and Atomic Perception of Nyaya-Vais'esika 

According to Nyaya-Vais'esika philosophy, the existence of atoms proved by logical inherence, is possible 
only because the inference itself is based on an epistemological theory of perception. Here, the perceptibility of 
the atoms is placed in a wider context, where perceptibility will not be only a function depending on the actual 
empirical dimensions of the relationship between subject and subject, but envisaged in the light of the objective 
characteristics of the things, independently of their measure, compoundness and divisibility . 16 

Generally in Indian philosophy, the relationship between essence and appearance is often represented in the 
categories of "manifested" (vyakta) and “unmanidested” ( avyakta ). According to Uddyotakara, the manifested is 
such an object which meets the demands of perceptibility or possesses qualities very much alike the perceptible 
ones. This general proposition is concretized quite characteristically, so that the definition of the manifested gets 
related to the question of the perceptibility of the atoms : “A ‘manifested’ thing, is one which has the conditions 
of perceptibility or qualities similar to perceptible ones. The atoms, though their qualities are not perceptible, do 
have colour, etc., and so are also included under ‘manifested’ things ”. 17 

Both Uddyotakara and Kesavamisra do categorically emphasize the perceptibility of the atoms, which stems 
from the substantial “manifestedness”. There are no hidden root-causes in nature; the whole being is open to the 
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cognition of man . 18 For that reason, atoms, being manifested substance, should be interpreted as perceptible. Thus 
on the strength of its own logic, Nyaya-Vaisesika declares the perceptibility of atoms. 

This sensory-rational nature of Nyaya-Vaisesika atomic teaching can be compared to the intentional character 
of perception in phenomenology. Of course there is difference in terminology and level of speculation. But 
“beyond doubt, both Nyaya-Vais'esika and phenomenology do theoretically consider one and the same cognitive 
phenomenon .” 19 

3.4. Intentionally and Samavdya Preception 

The intentionality of phenomenology can give clues on the perceptibility of Samavaya. In the act of one s 
daily ordinary perception, each model thing of the senses is loaded with intentionality in the direction toward the 
wholeness of its giveness. The visual thing is constantly given as the “partial being” of the whole visual thing 
whose qualitatively unrepresentative parts, sides and states are being co-intended as unfulfilled empty-or-as-yet- 
places . 20 

According to Nyaya-Vais'esika, perception involves a sensory-rational procedure. Perception being a cognitive 
synthetic mechanism recurs a train of intentional acts described within the framework of the main types of the 
transcendental-logical classification of ordinary perception. The intentional character of perception consists in the 
fact that partial perceptual image is being built up, with the help of some special structures of operative consciousness 
and memory, automatically to a total image of perception without needing a full of the sensory qualities of the 
object perceived at the moment . 21 

Gautama proves to the intentional nature of the first means of true knowledge : Preception it may be urged, 
is inference, because it illumines only a part as the mark of the whole . 22 Vatsyayana also verifies the intentional 
character of the Nyaya-Vaisesika comprehension of perception : “When the observer cognizes the tree, what he 
actually perceives is only its part nearest to himself; and certainly that one part is not the tree . So, that when 
man cognizes the “tree” as a whole what happens is that there is an inference of it from the apprehension of 
smoke ”. 23 Thus, Nyaya recognizes that understanding of one part of the tree is actually different from the whole 
object of perception called “tree”, and that what 23 happens in between is an actualisaion of an entire group of 
quasi-inferential operations which fill up the empty spaces of the actual sense-data till the construction of a full 
image of perception is reached. It is the quasiinferential character of perception that should be denoted as 
intentional , 24 

The following taking from Husserl may make it clearer : 

Each phenomenon has its own intentional structure...The perception of a cube, for example, 
reveals a multiple and synthesized intention : a continuous variety in the “appearance" of the 
cube, according to the differences in the points of view from which it is seen, and corresponding 
difference in “perspective”, and all the difference between the “front side actually seen, at the 
moment and the “back side” which is not seen, and which remains, therefore, relatively 
“indeterminate”, and yet is supposed equally to be existent....The intentional structure of the train 
ofpreception must conform to certain type, if any physical object is to be perceived as there! And 
if the same object be intuited in other modes, if it be imagined, or remembered, or copied, all its 
intentional forms recur, though modified in character from what they were in the perception, to 
correspond to their new moses. The same is true of every kind of physical experience , 25 

By intentionality what happened is that the present object-being points to new object content, which replaces 
the sense images, actually present in the natural perception, and imposes a new totality of meaning. Intentionality 
is the internal drift from the part to the whole, from the partial sense being to the holistic structure of meanings 
of the object’s being and, in that wise, it is the movement of immanent objectivity. 
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4. Conclusion 

As the philosophic ‘glances’ moves from one side to the other, newer and newer relations are ‘discovered’. 
And, in the light of this study, I would like to consider, the Nyaya Vaisesika realism as the forerunner of 
phenomenology and more particularly, it as the prototype of intentionality. By understanding Samavdya as a 
categorical intentional object, the reality of this relation, which is a distinct category, can be ascertained as real 
as the substance. Each mental phenomenon of Samavdya contains something as object in itself, though not all in 
the same manner as that of a tree or cow. The intentionality gives a scientific explanation to the question of the 
perceptibility of Samavdya. Samavdya is no longer a mental entity but a real and independent actuality. One can 
experience it as his or her intentional philosophic glance moved from one side to another side of things that are 
met in everyday life. In other words based on this philosophical experiment, what I am attempted is, to bring a 
conceptual reality into a categorical object-the conceptual reality viz. Samavdya , into a categorical’intentional 
object of phenomenology. 

Samavdya is never a mental entity. It is a modification in the way things are being presented to us. It is a 
higher-level object that brings a new articulated sense of whole and part (It is a higher-level object that brings 
a new articulated sense of whole and part ( avayava and avayavi), the quality and qualified (guna and guni), the 
action and the actor (kriya and kriyavanti ), the class-characteristics and the individual (jati and vyakti) and 
particularity and the eternal substances {visesya and nitydravya). Being a categorical object Samavdya, has a 
phenomenological existence, and it can be phenomenologically perceived also, as the Nyaya realism holds. 

Now to conclude, since phenomenology is a philosophy that respects wonder for what they are in themselves, 

I hope, by wondering and contemplating further ( anviksanam ) on the concept of Samavdya for what it is in itself, 
a comprehensive and systematic interpretation of Samavaya may emerge one day. 
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c|yirN*<ytH tni pHfcMuiq 


"ST. ’’ft.'Zf.vitA. TWrtmiMlif: 

\S 

TTff^n ^TT^T m\: #: ^H^qum^ i R -‘‘3rf^gfaf^ rfrr yrytewy 

^ s V l *l” (3-2-1), “cT^T stoqcqpirq^ yFjRT ” (3-2-2), (3-2-3) fftl 

^T: TORnf Joq, f^ ST^Rl^ 3TRT R l^RtRRl R W l Rl^lu^luMlF^ l Rl 

3RP^i^R,Pi Rl Rfy yfR^ ^I dR l dR :, 3TyRp£ R RFRRRTy: Ryyfy, <RR; 

lf(T 1 H^I yRRdlRRR, y^R RcRfq ^iii^oi'O-ih^Ri: ^TWtTTf^TFl^l 3RRR Rr i^cyPdyy R>KU||R<mky | ^fy 
^T %f^ 3RR ^FtR^i 3^mm^ cTc^KuihP tr iRfy FftMl tr: T picM i ct , f ^N^ i g i 

^dyl ^ FT?fT%cT^ ^ fyyi W ' 

HdR^RlPs^dl 3 RR R-idcyR ^ftM: 3 RR^:, fRyiR 3 44 M: TT H^ l lH , yyjfy ^mR^MIrMRl : y <pn^| 
^T^TfeTF' «FH:l fei u N W44M: wR Rcfy l|fy RTR wR? 3T*T ^ R^||U||^ 3 RJRT^ ^RyjaRiR: 
H dHcp TTc^aR TJ^| ffy ^HMiyj d-^HId' R RRP^MMnT <vRfd ^*yR‘RTuf 44°d l kl4R)pH l yipy^, 

-d^Tnoqn^rqR, Rsy ^FoRqR: r. ^oqi^Vm-y^HH) ^S : , W yy: y^R TT^:" ^fyi 

^dlcd^rrt^ 

yyi^HwRreiturHRq yy ic^R fRyRSTR^5^yyyy^ : i r wmto : RRi?rr^Ri rs^i 

3R: Hi«qql<u-*n: lR feRl yy^Wy*^ tr : trrr r R Rd H dRR | ^P;hdHdd,dH^4,) ^fek : | r 

Wfe:! TR^RR^R Rfo R^RTRRRRdR- R TRRR^I RR RdRl) HR TRR^ RR.-TRRR^f^. rrrjr. ^ 

rH^^Fd RRi^i4:I 37 R TRR; ^yiR; fRtyfyi y fr^H I jHHH Ryy: IcRFT^f^, yyyy^, yPyydUyKHdy) 

y y RRf) TRR^d ■JrF:, RRT RrR” ffcTI 


yyfy yyiui^ 

TR 4 T: wldill y dRcp yR^ yiTFI^, ^RyWRT-^Ryyy^, 3 TcftRyy=jRR| 3 R: ycRs R l jMdsR yyy: 

^’RsiRldR 3RFT^I 33T?yRyT?RTfy^5fq yHKldiycyPdl.jyiPdlH yyy; 33feR fyRRRj a R l P<4I^Rd|U |I H aiRN l P sfy 
yRyyfyyytyi ^P^m^mRPtrRr, RgrrfRRRyiRT^ yysTRsy ^wr: yrRT R R^hRO i t^' ^t#^ : 
3 37RT^yifR^7RRR\ , qR^y 3RT:yrRm^R^ Rs^ |f?r ywyrRr trr 3R[yR yP^d^ i yyy: ^ (IdPd 
R.iPi-fnddlR ^njcp-g^RRRRT: tr. ^ yfRRrrfy yyr ^lyyyRy ^tR, 

T^' RR^-^^dWT 37fq TRRfsfR^ chKU | |pd | 




‘ , yynHl‘iMyi^ii'ii^-iH^qxMi^ yf^RkiR- tr : " (t^ 3-2-3) ffyTRymyky’yf dMKyPd ^r ; i ^KuRd i /Hd 
yy; k+R 3RR5 ?Rtt 5 yR ffy yj, arRyfy HdiPy tRRfp yrR yR^ ^fy yj yr^RnR^| -gyRRf ^rrt' r yiRRy 
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3 TT?qi ton 4*4 *HTRt WTC ftolfrl ^4 *Hdl4Rm£JI^ 3 J%?rU' ^ Wm. 

f4«rf4l 

■Q^rfFT^ TRft q,4>43 TpT: f% ^4tfsfvq4l q£j4=bTf4 *-m 44 q^RrH^ S'lPUss-jflRh^ <KT ^My^rlMI ^RTqil WiqJ 
' 5 T T t R^ + 4 ^RTPR W^T: ^fcT ^Tcf, cTc^ ^ftwJlfaHR 4^1 *FTCT: 3F[^ 

^DvHri^Ki^^ aro vim i <OH i P ra TT^fw^^nft tpttRt 3rfq -q^ cTtRPFTT crdf4R^44)4 i aftfa -d^iR *ra 

cfj ■?[Hlf 4 ff4 HdHpq 1 Tn-tJcRT^I <M WM 'IWrR ttTOT ehi^*-^ 3iRiR^=hrH'iNi 

TFTCTtSUJWJ^ 

^<frd l "tojcll'-HSHl'MSfl:", WTT, cT^TW^TK^ *PT:” (4. 3J. 7-1-22 23) ifo H-l 415^^*11 
TFTFTtS »J,c^-Hm<=hHj,HMR h id gq <RfdH r“ T ^ T; aFJ.MRHI'JWHR*!, PHc-ds^d TTfcT f^^<R6drqi^, ^ qR(rq^c4 7T% 
f4^c«KRd 71^ cT«TT 1^27^, W L RHI Uc ll1^:, cf 8 !! 4^ f4^lfW% d^HI<^ 3 FJ,hR.HI u I i^FT:”- ffcTI Mdlp! f4’J?^T%cfr45fq 
H I ^HU^qRH I uipHf d 4 tWFlPT f4’2r3W a T I R Pdr^' ^IKN^wIRl ^ 44t fsRt^WqT phcll 

WTwqsjwnfRF^sfq wi ^4, ^ g ira^i 3TcrRTf^rmq7cFTT tTOTfsTJ^ 

3pjJ*Jjf XR; tt^rj ^TVi||(l|R^4n’ 3 TT 'd ¥l«Hlldl 4^R*4 U I ■q^T *pq4 d^=l 3J?qaj ^d^fd, -WqJ d^M 3IFT 

^Rl- cc|^-HHHl4) l l^ 3 ^HlHIHM+k u lceW£.)fl<Ji<T 4 J ^4HHl'4)M^INI ^4 7 ^tHw44t: 4 m d 41 Pci 4^-ycMR, cdPiRsd^ 
^oL| i rMc 4 d ^^ 4 rof 4 tw^ cddlPq 44: Mddfcll tfsqrfq 3lf4 ^T^TOIWT: 344^*1^4 <*>^4 

44 ^H^yypTH: Pddl44l 

•crrrt^ciPdJm: 

TTWdTt^ri dMf4iR TRt^WTTW^l Mf^,l cFf fa^NK+lPd 444 3^HHlPH ^KllPdl cTTf^T Rnj 

pc|ij)q^u | to|^|^oq^ . chHdd, ” ‘‘TRt fsr^ ^HmMcilRl^KUiRiiRimTW^ 3HcHckR" “' t p4 fa»J k^lfcd’-dl'HlddTdlcV 
3rrerm^" if4i <i44 RKpq4-*44 i=Ffr <kt ^R^yfat^id. y4R*q<*>4+4^ w4 ^1} R^qqa 

PcM I *k4c1 <*T wi ^N^d l <14^dlwm4 W ydlPd-l?^ T3^f?T ^m^JK^dld., cRTfq T& ^PT^rq ^ 1 
^5 frMUH* rcq#t yr4qlPd a q^amwi : ^^rfRRr %i 1 Rh■ d)'dRrc^ ^wih 

srfRRH tj^i ^H i 4 l qqa p^ ^ i ^q^ n t=ft: ar^j ffcT fa^sqfoi TR^Mcn^il+R ‘■qr^ 4 qj®, fmf4 4 4^n’ ff4 
q i ^pij i ct)^ ^ 1 4)4 h wri tj4 trt 4 f4^c4 f4^q4q) J iHi-jn<+.Kici wtowpi 3^t7wt-wt4tft *<^ 4*^, 
^HHN i ^Pdy^-ji :i =n fgrqTRM^ 3HrqMdiPd'HMiij i qq^n tki wRtrqfrfqwT^r 1 

TTmt HjirelX^ 

-jMd q%-RrwFiTf 4 f 4 pqmf, 4 ^i 4 ?t- fqwpqifwRqr^, srfw-qOdKldi' qT^RrramwwRqr' ^ ^44 
TPT7T: RFPTT^qrdld, ’Jjto f4^l cT^tR TJ^fuTT- " 3yM-H4^m-P4ld‘-Pld-H-Ml J II: ^N['n<^qRll^4rq<5^=hiP<aiRi ” (4.7J. 
5-2-17) 

(drMr?^ 

TR^s cWd^qd i q r wpt^t^, ^rtP^pr^ Rtt^tc^i 

^R^qRqRnPlli w^rqc^Tci; tr4) ^^41 wh-mRhiui- ^&R?g-7T44T-f4'qFT-q1 q-4 ^rt: T 111 
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^f^TT:l RR: ^°RRd sPsqrqi^ RRf SR^RJ RRH: ffRJRrt ^NdldNdl RRRRTRRf: 3RJRTtR Ry fdPd - 

y<aiftndlfdRPsR'Ji-qi, RT^Ir=niP.ya)Pi^i^ ^HyalRiqdt ?ftl ^psfRJ’Rff^T: R RTFfpFRRRT RRftl 3R: 

3RT:^rRT ftrPsRRYR 4xrH'fh*U R^R RR: 3rt<tO<RI |pFRrtR RRRfRTfe:! 

trrt^r^ 

Rdirr RR RT«JWRtl RRfSR^, 3RTTt RRfa RRI^fi+l} RRRRRRRT RRp, RRRts-ajRrRT a Rjddtlu i HRiRdlPs^R I ^ 
3T5Tr^TajdTT TORJ 3RTteft tftt 'fPfldt-Rddl *iiiis;'fl=bp 3RRTR^ PqusqTqytH-& J l: fftI fRRfRrR RTR ^TTfRfRfeRrRHJ Tlftt 
TORRTpRfeR^ ^ RRTOTpRfMR Wcpi RR1 R^RJRT TFfftfR^rRtftR- PshdHddPd^l R TO^I R ft ^Rlfvfet 
3RTRT 3F?pTpdcJrdtMlTO RTOfl RRT Rft RRfcfrT R^df 3RfRT fRtpf R F^RT: M^R JPffaerf Pd^Pddl 

5^hPh R TORTR1 3R: RRft RR RTfef fft RdfsRHj 

RRRT: TOrf8ffRRRTO{ 

TR RRf«fftRR RRfdl 'dl^IrHd: RRRTRRTfR RRT RRTlttft, R*TT RF^: RfdRTRR RR;I rMr 7FR RRft, Rpfa RT^, 
R^R ^HpM^q'Orqi RRTtttfR RpdPHddPd^dlpJI I TO RRTfTO Rpf ^ fit d4Pd^t RR; ffcT d^R I -dl TOt P f^MdPd l 

'TOkfedcRT^ 3TRiTRRF. 'STORRTO R RRft RR:I <rH?fqdl ft R°TOf FTORTTRTORf c^cl efNiI RRR: fqvfdrj R 
ftt%Rft RTMgqR«Ttl 3R; RR: R FTORRRT^I RfkRftcRTR; RRR: ^RRTRTRf 5fq I RTORIRTcp RTTT^ Rl RTRrf ft RTTOft 
RT^RRT«fTOfTTO fTRtl RRfsft RvRTrRR; Ri^RcRRiRR-^Rlft^RR^fTORTO RRftll 
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CONCEPT OF TRTIYALINGAPARAMARSA 
AND ITS NECESSITY 


Dr. Bhagaban Panda 

Naiyayikas have used the term paramarsa with a nomenclature. In some texts it is used as lingaparamars'a,' 
somewhere it is trtiyalingaparamarsa . 2 Somewhere it is trtiyalingadarsana 3 whereas, somewhere it is only 
paramarsa , 4 Though paramarsa has been used in different names still its nature and function has been kept 
unchanged. It is called lingaparamars'a because it is such a knowledge of probans, which establishes the inferring 
object through a relation called invariable concomitance . 5 This is called trtiyalingaparamarsa (third time perception 
of the probans) because it is the last of the cognition of smoke, which is essential for the inference of fire. Let 
us see how it happens. Someone, for the first time, perceives smoke invariably connected with fire in a place like 
kitchen etc. A frequent perception of such case generates knowledge in his mind like “ vahnivyapya dhiima ” 
(smoke is pervaded by fire). That which covers a wider area is called vyapaka. For example, fire. And that which 
covers a less area is called vyapya. For example, smoke. So, fire is the pervader and smoke is the pervaded one. 

This knowledge of invariably connected fire and smoke in the kitchen etc. is called first perception of the 
smoke or l KIh*L This knowledge leaves an impression like ‘smoke is pervaded by fire’. After that 

another smoke happens to be seen by the same person somewhere in mountain etc. This is called the second 
perception of smoke or MilHJtf. Here the recollection of the impression, left by the first perception of 

the probans, will occur. Again this recollection does not produce the result i.e. Inferential cognition immediately. 
There will be a further recollection of smoke. This is not like an ordinary one. It is that smoke, which exists in 
the inferential subject, is invariably connected with fire. This is called third perception of the smoke or cpffaf^TT 
TfPT^f, which is known as an immediately perceeding cause ( carama karana) of inferential cognition. In short, 
the probans i.e. smoke is known for the first time when we observe its invariable relation with the probandum 
i.e. Fire in the kitchen etc. It is known for second time when it is related to the inferential subject. It is considered 
for the third time when we know it as property of the inferential subject, which is invariably related to the 
probandum. Immediately after that the inferential cognition arises 6 . It is also called trtiyalingadarsana , because 
the linga or smoke is being perceived third time in the whole process. Finally, it is called paramarsa or confirmatory 
cognition because it confirms that the probans, exists in the inferential subject, is qualified by invariable concomitance 
3#T ifcT Wrcf:). 

Nature of Paramarsa 

Paramarsa, according to Gangesa, is the cause of anumiti i.e. Inferential cognition. He defines it as the 
knowledge of the property of the subject, which is qualified by invariable concomitance*. This paramarsa 
produces anumiti. In other words, anumiti is ultimately dependent on paramarsa, which is again dependent on 
the probans. If it is a sad-hetu, it produces a valid paramarsa and a valid paramars'a generates a valid inference. 
Mathuranatha Tarkavagisa, a celebrated commentator of Tatvacintamani, clarifies Garigesa’s statement. He holds 
paksadharma as paksasambadha and vyaptivisista means vyaptivis'iste jnanam (saptami tatpurusa) keeping its 
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meaning unchanged 9 . The same idea reflects in Nyayasiddhantamuktavali. Vis'vanatha defines paramarsa as the 
knowledge that the concomitant ( vyapya ) exists in the subject [paksa ) 10 . It means the knowledge, which confirms 
the relation of what is possessed of invariable concomitance is called paramars'a". Thus, paramarsa has been 
defined by Navya Naiyayikas. 

Naiyayikas have followed a systematic process of inference in which paramarsa is supposed to be a part. 
It is a part because it helps in forming the whole i.e. inference. Then the basic question arises like ‘How does 
that occur, which helps something else in occuring?’ Paramarsa is a combination of two knowledges. The first 
one is a recollection (of vyapti ) and the second one is an experience (of that recollection i.e. That v yaptivisista 
hetu exists in the mountain) i.e. Hetu is y yaptivisista. 

The process continues like this: first of all a person perceives an invariably connected smoke in the kitchen 
etc. From this perception somebody comes to know that ‘smoke is pervaded by fire’. Then he proceeds towards 
mountain where he happens to see smoke from a distance ( hetudarsana ). After seeing it he recollects the 
relationship of smoke and fire like ‘where there is smoke there is fire’ with the current one (yatra dhumah tatra 
vahnih) and forms a third kind of knowledge i.e. The smoke, which exists in the mountain, is invariably connected 
by fire. This knowledge is known as paramarsa or confirmatory cognition. In the very next moment the knowledge 
of fire i.e. ‘Mountain possesses fire’ arises there. This is called anumiti and the component, which produces this 
knowledge, is called paramarsa. 

Paramarsa is vyaptivisista-paksadharmatajhana i.e. the knowledge of paksadharmata, which is 
y yaptivisista. This shows that paramarsa has two components. The first component is v yaptivisista, it means ‘that 
which is qualified by vyapti'. Here, the word ‘that’ means ‘something’, which is characterized by vyapti. The 
second component is paksadharmata. It is defined as “v yapyasya hetoh paksavrttitvam ” 12 i.e. the existence of hetu 
on paksa. A question can be raised here like ‘are all the objects, exiting on mountain, called paksadharma 1 ?' The 
answer is obviously ‘no’. Because though all smokes are pervaded by fire still we cannot say that all smokes are 
paksadharma because there be a desire to infer. So, a particular smoke, which is present in the inferential subject 
at the time of inference, will be called as paksadharma and paksadharmata is the property, which exists in the 
paksadharma. These are two separate components. When they come together they constitute a whole and that it 
called paramarsa. So, paramarsa is a knowledge of the property of the mountain qualified by invariable 
concomitance. 

Paramars’a functions as vyapara in the process of inference, because the inferential cognition takes place 
through it. There is a controversy regarding the function of paramarsa. Old logicians hold it as an instrument, 
because to produce an immediate result whereas, new logicians oppose it. If it is a karana, argue new logicians, 
then there will not arise inferential cognition from the smoke which was in the past time and which will be in 
the further time 13 . 

Now let us see whether this paramarsa acts as karana or vyapara in the process of inference. In this 
connection Gatigesa opines thus : paramarsa is not an instrument because it has absence of intermediate function 14 . 
He strongly holds paramars'a as an ultimate reason ( carama karana) of the process of inference 15 . The later 
logicians have accepted Gangesa. But it is Annambhatta, who holds paramars'a as an instrument of the process 
of inference 16 . 

Mlmamsakas argue like ‘why anumiti does not arise from the second perception of the probans (Igcfl- h lei-s-^I 
Here also the doubt about the existence of fire is certainly there. What is the need of accepting a third 
time perception of the probans then ?’ 17 “Yes you are right”, reply Naiyayikas , you just imagine of a person who 
has not ascertained vyapti or has forgotten it, will he be able to draw inference? Therefore, the third time 
perception of probans is very much essential, because after observing smoke in the subject and after recollecting 
vyapti a third cognition is necessary to cause the inferential cognition. This third cognition is called paramarsa 
or lihgaparamarsa or trtlyalingaparamarsa” n . 
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In Tarkadipika, Annambhatta shows the necessity of accepting trtiyalihgaparamarsa saying ‘there is a 
necessity of accepting trtiyalihgaparamarsa otherwise the expression like ‘hill has smoke, which is invariably 
connected by fire’ cannot generate verbal understanding. Therefore, for uniformity in logic the concept should be 
accepted .’ 19 
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YOGABHASYA ON VERBAL COGNITION 


Dr. Madhusudan Penna 


Introduction 

Verbal cognition or verbal knowledge is knowledge produced from the utterance of a sentence. It is interesting 
to note that the Indian thinkers had, from the Vedic period, dealt with the nature, purpose and tools of verbal 
cognition. Thus we find in the Krishna Yajurveda, the Gods asking Indra to analyze the contents of a word. 
Ancient seers had realized the divine nature of speech and eulogized it in their hymns. 1 Later on the Mlmamsakas, 
Vaiyakaranas, Naiyayikas and others also dealt with this subject extensively and produced valuable research in 
Sanskrit explaining the phonemes, alphabets, morphemes, words and lastly sentences. Though sentence is the last 
element of language, its analysis too has been considered as important as that of the word. Various theories 
regarding the true nature of these have since then come into existence. 

Context 

Panini has defined a word as ‘that which ends with a nominal or a verbal suffix.’ 2 This definition is purely 
technical, because the terms sup and tin are the technical terms, used for the nominal suffixes and the verbal 
suffixes respectively. Thus, though his definition of a word serves grammatical purpose, the ‘word’ still remains 
undefined only. Because, Panini seems to define a ‘Sanskrit word’ and not a ‘word’ in general. The words in other 
languages do not carry any nominal or verbal inflexion as sup or tin. Therefore in order to know what a word 
is one should resort to other literature. Even if the inflexions are taken to refer only to the sense also, the problem 
still remains unsolved. 

Sage Goutama also defined ‘a word’ as ‘any sound-sequence which has some inflexion called vibhakti at 
the end.’ 13 But, this too becomes too narrow to include any word in general. What would ‘word mean in other 
languages in which there are no separate inflexions to signify the particular relation? Therefore, a proper definition 
of word is required. In the Nyaya system, the later Nyaya writers felt the need of a proper or more complete 
definition of word and they defined a word as ‘the element that has expressive power.’ 4 This power or shakti is 
‘the primary relation between a morpheme and its referent.’ 5 This presents the meaning of words. A letter or group 
of letters forms a word physically. In this background, it would be interesting to know what our thinkers had 
remarked about the basic element of a word i.e. a letter. Another topic of interest is the basis of all speech. 

In the Nyaya system, the letters are impermantent 6 , whereas in the vyakarana system they are unreal. 7 
Bhartrhari explicitly states in the Vakyapadiya that the letters do not exist in the word.* This is against the view 
of the Mlmamsakas who maintain the view that the letters alone are real and words in sentences are conventional. 9 
In this light an attempt is made in the present article to review the concept of verbal cognition explained in the 
Vyasabhasya on the Yogasutra. (3-17). 

Vyasabhasya 

The yogasutra (3-17) explains the mystic power of understanding all sounds by the strength of spiritual 
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absorption on the distinction of word, its meaning and verbal knowledge. 10 Explaining this sutra, Vyasa makes 
the following remarks : 

(0 The speech is effective in letters." 

(it) The letters are not to be taken as ‘word’ individually. 12 

(»0 According to the order of their position, the letters are limited by the conventional meaning. 13 

(zv) Word is the single representation of letters that are limited by the conventional meaning whose successions 
of the literal sounds is drown in. 14 

(v) When the word is understood, in the intellect that it is received as a whole without reference to its 
independent letters. 15 

(vz) The last letter of the group of letters that are arranged to signify one meaning is conducive to the word 
meaning. 16 

(vzz) The extroversion of mind activated by the beginningless impression of communication causes the single 
or whole perception of a word. 17 

(vz'z'z) The convention is of the nature of memory and it is superimposition between word and its meaning. 18 

( ix ) Each word has the power to express like a sentence. 19 

( x ) Word should be defined as ‘the element that signifies the predicate and the subject separately.’ 20 
These points are now elaborated in the following manner : 

(z) Vyasa has clearly mentioned in his commentary that the speech is effective in letters. Because the different 
places of articulation produce letters and not the whole words. The Udana kind of air in the body moves 
upward, being instigated by the desire of the speaker and gets variously pushed forward through mouth. 
On account of its homogenous nature, it is called ‘a letter’. 21 

(zzj One letter is produced at one time and the other follows it. Which means that the letters are not pronounced 
simultaneously. They do not contribute to each other. Therefore each letter should not be called a ‘word’. 22 

(z'z'zj But, being endowed with the expressive power and being supported by the succeeding letter, each letter 
becomes big as if it is expanded. Due to the particular arrangement, all the letters express the meaning, 
being limited themselves by the convention. 23 

(z'v) Word is the indicating or signifying union of letters. It gets reflected in the intellect of the hearer. In this, 
the literal sounds become insignificant and the letters condition by convention get connected together and 
become one.~ 4 That’s why the same word ‘ shavati ’ in Sanskrit can give two meanings: 

1. Somebody goes and 

2. Somebody is acting as a dead body. 25 

(v) Word is not physical in the group of letters. But it is reflected in the intellect as a collective result of the 
letters. When the hearer understands the word, as a unit, the independent letters that form the word 
become oblivious. 26 

(vz) In the understanding of the word also, the succession of letters is very important. The same letters, if 
arranged in a different order, give different meaning. For example, the word ‘ sarah ’ in Sanskrit means 
a lake and rasah means ‘taste’ or ‘ecstasy’. 27 The last letter combined with the impression of other 
letters causes the verbal understanding. 
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(viz) Why the particular arrangement of letters is received as a word? Vyasa explains the reason that the mind 
carries innumerable impressions of communication from time immemorial and being activated by these 
it becomes extrovert. 28 These impressions arc the basic cause of speech process. 

(vz'zz) Convention has been variously defined and explained in the Vyakarana, Nyaya and Alahkara texts. 29 But 
Vyasa may be the first scholar to explain it differently. To him, convention is mutual superimposition of 
word and meaning. It is of the form of memory. 30 This definition reminds us of the definition of adhyasa 
given by Adishankara in sutrabhashyaP 

( ix ) Each word may be understood to possess a distinct power to express a thing like a sentence. For example, 
when somebody says, ‘a tree’, its existence is understood. Because the object does not become inconsistent 
with its existence. 32 

(x) The words are also construed in a sentence and are defined as ‘the elements that signify the predicate and 
the subject separately’. They should be separated in a sentence and then construed, lest they would result 
in ambiguity. 33 For example, ‘shwetah prasadah' means ‘a white palace’ and ‘ shwetate prasadah ’ means 
‘the palace shines white’. In the first sentence the word 1 shwetah' is subject and in the second the word 
‘shwetate ’ is predicate. 34 

Conclusion 

From the explanation of verbal cognition in the Vyasabhashya, it can be observed that sage Vyasa had dealt 
with the principal component of verbal cognition very meticulously and established the yoga theory of verbal 
cognition. His observations need careful study and analysis. 
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INDETERMINATE PERCEPTION - A COMPARATIVE STUDY 


Dr. Brundaban Patra 


Perception is the basic means of knowing the world of objects. It is of two types : determinate ( Savikalpaka ) 
and indeterminate ( Nirvikalpaka ). Scholars have divergent views with regard to indeterminate perception. Naiyayikas 
and the Navya-Naiyayikas give much importance to indeterminate perception. 

Gangesa, the versatile genius of the Navya-Nyaya system of logic, has expounded his ideas on indeterminate 
perception under the section Nirvikalpakavada in his Tattvacintamani (TC). Sasadhara a pr c-Gahgesa Navya- 
Nyaya writer, has also devoted a particular chapter on indeterminate perception in his Nyaya-Siddhanta-Dipa 
(NSD). In the present paper, a comparative study has been made on the texts of both Sasadhara and Gangesa 
to highlight the arguments advanced in favour of indeterminate perception. Both of them start their arguments in 
the form of a dialogue between the proponent and the opponent. 

The entire discussion is divided into two parts. In part-I, I will bring out the similarities between the two 
and compare their statements. In the II part, I would like to find out the difference between them and point out 
their difference in approaches to solve the problem. 

Sasadhara, starting the discussion, raises a doubt whether the state of being a knowledge which does not 
have the structure of qualifier and qualificant type. In such a situation, he invites the discourse for and against 

nirvikalpaka. He remarks : H ^Tl ^ cm 

yHI U IHI4:' Gangesa in this respect goes little ahead and says-^PJ tfMrq % HldqT 

Again Sasadhara points out that even ordinary people always refer to nirvikalpaka cognition. So it has 
become a direct proof for the acceptance of nirvikalpaka type of perception. But that is not the case because 
people donot refer to that knowledge, the object of which has not appeared distinctly. Nirvikalpaka cannot be 
taken as an object of perception. ^ Gahgesa’s 

language in this regard is very specific. He remark : P UrWf, ^ ^ ^ 

Both of them have tried their best to prove the validity of nirvikalpaka through inference. Sasadhara's 
statement goes like this : The first savikalpaka knowledge immediately after awakening is produced by the 
cognition of the qualifier which is produced because it is a cognition which shows the structure of qualifier and 
qualificand type and which is produced like the knowledge of dandipurusa (man holding the stick). 

ffcl ^Rfd 5 ! 

Gahgesa's inference goes in this way : Well, the perception ‘this is cow’ is pro duced by the k nowledge of 
the qualifier because it is a qualified cognition like an inferential cognition. ^ ^fd 
^ jP-lldelRfd 6 1 Both have mentioned the fallacy of siddhasadhana. ^ 
fqijjqu i fqqqcli 'd HHiKg RT ^Tfb TtjfeRf TTT^RgRI Rh-HI^TTR lf I 
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They have made similar efforts to establish nirvikalpaka making savikalpaka, the qualified knowledge as 
paksa where the qualifier appears as just produced in that knowledge. One can very well mark out their statements 

from these lines. ^ ^ 

TWI’Wcf ^4+^+1^ 3^T?TfT yiH'iUc^mcf Rtl^aRRl ^cf 10 ! 

Further we find similar ideas in cases where the doubt arises whether Samavaya and Abhdva are the objects 
of nirvikalpaka. They establish through cause-effect relationship that the knowledge of the qualifier is necessary 
to have the qualified knowledge. They have taken a qualified knowledge ‘man holding the stick’ dandipurusa 
as an example. On the basis of the qualified knowledge, they create proper ground to postulate nirvikalpaka 
variety of knowledge. 

Now we can find out the difference between the two. Actually speaking they do not have difference of 
opinion but basing upon the concept of Sas'adhara, Gahgesa has elaborated some of the concepts and inducted 
some novel ideas on that to justify his stand. From the very beginning of the discussion Garigesa specifically 
mentions two modes of perceptions : savikalpaka and nirvikalpaka. After that he provides a very convincing 
definition of nirvikalpaka; suitable enough he defines nirvikalpaka as that perception which is free from any 
association with a name, class etc. And indicates no relation and reveals no structure of qualifier and qualificand 
type." But we do not find a distinct idea in Sas'adhara. Fie opines nirvikalpaka as a cognition separate from 
savikalpaka which does not exhibit the structure of a qualifier and qualificand type. 

Sas'adhara has cited only inference to prove the necessity of postulating nirvikalpaka on the basis of a 
qualified knowledge, i.e. dandi purusa (man possessing a stick). But in case of Garigesa we find that he has taken 
into consideration different situations and applied different inferences to tackle them. He emphasizes on the point 
that the knowledge of the qualifier is the cause of the qualified knowledge. The qualified knowledge may be a 
perceptual, inferential, verbal or analogical knowledge. In this connection, he introduces the theory of causation 
and applies it in all the cases of qualified cognitions. 

In the case of just produced qualified cognition, Gahgesa aptly developed the idea of Sas'adhara, Again he 
has clearly mentioned the function of a stimulator which is required to arouse impressions. Impressions revived 
in memory produces remembrance. He also points out that there is no uniform cause to arouse impressions. In 
this connection ha refers to the pranidhana sutras of Gautama. 

Gahgesa further remarks that one need not argue that the knowledge of cow is different from the knowledge 
which is other than savikalpaka, which is other than that, because that is also an object of knowledge. In this way 
nirvikalpaka is established. Quoting the view of the opponent he argues that there is the possibility of a third type 
of knowledge on the process if one postulates the knowledge of nirvikalpaka after savikalpaka.' 1 

In order to refute the argument of the opponent he answers through the inference. The first perceptual 
cognition of cow is produced by the knowledge of the produced qualifier because it is a produced qualified 
cognition like an inferential cognition. 13 

Gahgesa concludes his argument by saying that with reference to knowledgeness the knowledge is 
indeterminate and with reference to the part of the qualifiedness, the knowledge is determinate too. The opponent 
raises a point that the same knowledge is revealed as part determinate and part indeterminate 14 . Then Gahgesa 
emphasizes that the knowledge of ‘cow’ is determinate knowledge with reference to its qualifiedness and it is 
indeterminate with reference to the portion ‘cowness’ which is a qualifier. If any body intends to know the 
qualifier to the qualifier, he will invite the fallacy of infinite regressions and as a result he will fail to understand 
the qualifier as well as the indeterminate perception. 15 
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From the above discussion I can conclude the following- 

1. Notwithstanding their similarity in argument they have great difference on them. 

2. Gangesa has not only corroborated Sasadhara but also he has inducted some novel ideas to justify his 
stand. 

3. We find some improvements in Gangesa's approach to deal with the problem. 

4. Though their style of presenting the matter is same, Gangesa’s language is more advanced and 
comprehensive. 

5. The comparison definitely gives new dimension to the problem and study of Navya-Nyaya. 
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NATURE AND FUNCTION OF MIND AND 
CONSCIOUSNESS : ARGUMENTS OF INDIAN LOGICIANS 

Prof. V.N. Jha 

From a very early period of Indian Analytic tradition we find that Indians are engaged in analyzing human 
thought. As a matter of fact, their main purpose has been to provide rational explanation to human behaviour. 
Human beings, they observed, behave in three ways. Some behaviours are called consistent and some are 
inconsistent. They also observed that human beings perform only three types of behaviour : (a) pro-active 
(pravrtti ), ( b ) withdrawal ( nivrtti ) and (c) indifferent (audasinya). In a pro-active behaviour the human beings go 
forward to collect x, in a withdrawal type of behaviour human beings go in a reverse direction of x and in the 
case of indifference they neither go forward nor backward. 

This x is the world human behaviour. Human beings behave with this world of their experience. Naturally, 
this world has to be experienced and the experience of the world has to precede the human behaviour. In other 
words, the experience of the world prompts human behaviour. Human behaviours are said to be consistent when 
the world, experienced, matches with the world, obtained. In the reverse case a human behaviour is said to be 
inconsistent. 

In other world, when the world experienced does not match the world obtained i.e. when a is experienced 
and b is obtained, we say it is a case of inconsistent behaviour. All human behaviours, that is why, are prompted 
by cognitions or knowledge or experience. A cognition or knowledge or experience ( anubhava ) presents the world 
of our behaviour with a form and a name. When the world appears in our cognition with a form and a name, we 
can decide whether we want it, or do not want it, or we can remain indifferent about it. 

The act of cognizing or knowing is an act of internalizing the world of our experience. The process 
terminates when the world, say, a flower in the garden, becomes the content of our cognition or knowledge and 
the cognizer or knower becomes aware of it. He can now say ‘There is a flower in the garden . He can also 
become aware of such a cognition or knowledge arising in him. He can now say T know, there is a flower in 
the garden’. 

The world of our experience is partly outside the cognizer and partly inside. But unless he internalizes both 
the types of world, internal and external, the cognizer does not know the existence of the world of his experience. 

Internalization means, therefore, making the world a content {visaya) of one’s cognition. This happens 
through a process and that is called the process of internalization {pramana ). 

Since the process of internalization is a process, it has a beginning and an end. The cognizer or the knower 
initiates the process. He gets connected with the mind which gets connected with the sense-organ which comes 
in contact with the world, both internal and external and finally what comes into being is a perceptual cognition 
(pratyaksa-jnana)' . Based on this process of perception, the other processes of cognizing the world such as, 
inference (anumana). Analogy (upamana) and verbal testimony ( sabda ) etc. have been postulated by various 
systems of Indian Philosophy. 
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Although the systems differ with regard to the number of processes of internalizing the world of our 
experience, there is unity of thought with regard to model of cognitive analysis. Any cognitive analysis must 
address to the following questions : 

(a) Who is a cognizer (pramata )? 

( b ) What is that he cognizes (prameya )? 

(c) What is the process through which he cognizes? (pramdna ) 2 and 

(d) What is a resultant knowledge (prama)l 

To be clear about the nature of the world with which we behave it is necessary to address these four aspects 
of a cognition. A knower has to be different from the rest, a knowable has to be different from what he knows 
and the rest. 

Similarly, the other two aspects have to be different from the rest. Otherwise, the process cannot be known 
clearly. 

While addressing the aspect of a knower it has been argued that a knower is not his body, because at the 
time of death although the body exists the process of internalization does not take place. The knower is not his 
sense-organs either because it is observed that even after one loses one’s sense organ he continues to remember 
his past experience. It cannot be the case, that the experience is different from the remember. 3 It is not our 
experience that x knows andy remembers. Thus there has to be an identity between the knower and the remember. 
If sense-organ were the knower, after the loss of the sense-organ, he should not be in a position to remember his 
past experience. But it does not happen. He continues to remember his past experience even after the loss of his 
sense-organ. That is why, the knower cannot be equated with his sense-organ 4 . 

The knower is neither his mind because the instrument cannot be equated with one who is using the 
instrument. The knower employs his mind as an instrument ( sadhana ) of knowing to know the world. The knower 
needs mind as an instrument to internalize the external world through the external sense-organs such as eyes, nose, 
ear, tongue, and sense of touch. Mind is a link between the knower and the external world of his behavior through 
the senses. The knower internalises even his internal world only through mind. It is also our every day experience 
that there is one processing by one sense-organ at a time. There are no simultaneous perceptions by two different 
sense-organs 5 . Since Mind is only one in each individual and mind is involved in each processing distinctly, the 
knower employs this instrument of mind in each process of internalization. Naturally, when Mind is an instrument 
which is used by the knower, mind cannot be equated with the knower 6 . Thus, a knower is a distinct entity other 
than the Mind. 

The knower, therefore, is neither, body, nor senses, nor mind 7 . He is distinct from all these. He is pure 
consciousness ( atman ). The knower, as a conscious being initiates all process of internalization. Through these 
processes cognition or knowledge comes into being. A cognition or knowledge arises in the knower, the soul, the 
consciousness. Consciousness, therefore, is the locus of cognition or knowledge. In this knowledge the world of 
our experience appears as its content ( visaya) with a Form and a Name. Only after the world appears before us 
in such a form, a desire to obtain it or to get rid of it or to remain indifferent about it can arise and our behavior 
with the world beings. 

There are different positions on consciousness held by different systems of Indian Philosophy. For an Idealist 
like Sankaracarya consciousness is only one and the same in all living beings 8 . The experience of difference is 
our illusion according to him. For a Realist like the Indian Logicians consciousness (atman) is not one but it is 
as many as there are living beings and above all there is the Creator God 9 . 

But whatever may be the philosophical standpoint there is unanimity of opinion on the issue of the nature 
of consciousness. All hold that consciousness is neither body, nor senses, nor mind. 
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Consciousness is the locus in which knowledge arises 1 ’. 

I think, unless such a position is taken no cognitive analysis is possible. There has to be a cognizer who 
must be granted an autonomy to initiate any process. Only when he will decide to open his eyes, will open them 
and only after he opens them the perception can arise. Nothing is automatic. There is someone who takes a 
decision consciously and thereafter the process of cognizing starts. In the process he uses his instrument called 
mind. Therefore, mind is not consciousness. 

Mind is also not the brain, because brain is static whereas mind is dynamic. Mind has to move to provide 
accessibility of the world to the knower by plugging in and plugging off the senses. 

I think, this model of cognitive analysis developed by Indian analytic traditions may provide insights to 
working psychologists to dive deep into human minds in order to keep them healthier. 
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DVAITADVAITA’S CRITICISM ON JAINA PHILOSOPHY : 

A CRITIQUE 


Dr. Divakar Mohanty 

Amongst the systems of Indian Philosophy the Doctrine of Jaina philosophy has been criticized more by 
all other schools including Nydya-Vaisesika, Vedanta, Mimdmsd and Buddhist etc. In the present paper an attempt 
is made to critically analyze and evaluate the criticism of Jaina philosophy by the Dvaitadaita Veddntins. 

In Brahma Sutra Bhdsya of Nimbdrkdcdrya i.e. Vedanta Pdrijdta Saurabha II. 2.33 to 36, Nimbarkacarya 
has recorded the theory of Anekdnta and allied problems related to it, on the context of analyzing the nature and 
type of reality after refuting the Buddhist. 

Nimbdrkdcdrya has criticized four basic theories of the Jainas, viz. (/) the theory of Anekantavada on which 
the whole philosophy of Jainism stands, (ii) the theory of creation, (Hi) the causes of salvation and (iv) the concept 
and nature of soul of the Jainas. 

For convenience the present paper is organized into four heads : 

(a) Jainism as presented by the Dvaitadvaita philosophers. 

(b) The arguments forwarded by the Dvaitadvaita philosophers against the Jaina philosophy. 

(c) An analysis of their criticism against the Jaina philosophy. 

(d) Observation in the form of conclusion. 

Let us now proceed to discuss the aforesaid problems following the above-mentioned arrangement just 
recorded. ’ 


In the presentation of Jainism and framing the objections against the Jaina Doctrine, my sources have been 
the Vedanta Pdrijdta Saurabha, the Bhdsya of Nimbdrkdcdrya, Srinivasa’s Vedanta Kaustubha Prabha of Kes'ava 
Kdsmira Bhatta. 


The whole discussion from the point of view of Jainism as recorded by the Dvaitadvaita philosophers may 
be reorganized in the following manner. 

The Jaina philosophers hold that the universe comprises soul (jiva) and non-souls (ajiva), and is without a 
lord. They also maintain that atoms are the cause of the world. 1 They imagine a couple of contradictory attributes 
like existence and non-existence, in all the categories. Thus according to them, there are seven categories, 
summing up all the scriptural teachings, viz. soul, its stoppage, freedom from decay, bondage and release. 2 

Among these, the souls are sentient, and endowed with the attributes of knowledge, perception, happiness 
and strength. Thus, knowledge means the apprehension of the real nature of objects through the right discrimination 
between the soul and the non-soul. Perception means cognizing objects, being free from attachment and detachment, 
The souls in bondage have worldly happiness, while the freed soul have the happiness, which inheres in them. 
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Likewise strength means proper endurance. The souls are possessed of parts and arc the size of the body. Among 
them, some are souls in bondage some are freed souls, some are ever perfect. The freed souls are omniscient and 
possessed of unsurpassed happiness. 3 

The non-soul is the group of objects to be enjoyed by the souls. It is divided into merit, demerit, matter, 
time and space. Thus, merit ( dharma ) is special kind of substance, inferable from proper actions. Demerit 
(,adharma ) is the cause of the existence of the non-freed souls. 4 Matter is a substance possessed of colour, smell, 
taste and touch. It is of two kinds viz. atoms and their aggregates. The atoms are the causes of the earth. And 
they are not of four kinds as hold by the logicians, but identical in nature. The distinctions of the earth and the 
rest are due to the modifications of these atoms. The four-fold elements beginning with the earth as well as the 
body, the worlds and so on, are their aggregates. 5 

Time on the other hand is a special kind of substance, which is the cause of the conventional distinctions 
of long, quick and fast and so on and is atomic in form. 6 Space is the absence of covering. It is of two kinds, 
viz. worldly space which in mundane and non-worldly space, which is the above of freed soul. 7 

Influx means the activity of the sense organs, which causes a person to know sense objects. Or else, influx 
means Karma that compiles to i.e. follows after, pervading the agent i.e. pertains to him. Stoppage means that 
which stops, the activities of the sense organs, i.e. the stoppage of the sense organs, consisting in a deep 
meditation. 8 

Freedom from decay means that which destroys the prior accumulated sins i.e. austerities known from the 
teaching of the arhatas, consisting in non-bathing, non-squatting on the things with the lower legs crossed over 
each other, eating what is spit out from the mouth, mounting on heated stone, plucking out the hairs on the head 
and so on. 9 

Bondage means Karma and is of eight kinds. Among these, there are four destructive Karmas, viz relating 
to the obscuration of knowledge, relating to the mental blindness of perception, relating to delusion and relating 
to what hinders, which obstruct the attributes of the souls, viz. knowledge, perception, happiness and strength. And 
there are four non-destructive Karmas viz. relating to the knowledge, relating to the name, relating to family 
descent and relating to life, which are the causes of the body, its sense of agoity, regard and disregard for the 
happiness due there to. 10 On the cessation of bondage, there is salvation or the manifestation of the natural and 
real nature of the soul through the grace of the ever perfect Arhatas ." 

They have also a set of different categories, consisting in five ontological categories ( astikayas ) viz. the 
category of soul, the category of matter, the category of merit, the category of demerit and the category of space. 
The term ontological category is denotative of conventional objects occupying many places. 12 

To all these, they apply the system of seven parallelisms i.e. saptabhanginayas viz. 

1. Syadasti (may be it is), 

2. Syadnasti (May be it is not), 

3. Syadavaktavya (may be it is not predicable, 

4. Syadasti nasit ca (may be it is and it is not, 

5. Syadasti avaktavya ca (may be it is and is not predicable, 

6. Syadnasti avyakatvya ca (may be it is not and is not predicable, 

7. Syadasti nasti avaktavya ca (may be it is, it is not and is not predicable. 
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The aggregate of the seven dialectical formulas is saptabhahgi, it’s reasoning i.e. saptabhahgi naya. The 
word ‘may’ ( syad) is an indeclinable represented by a verbal ending and should be understood to have the 
meaning of littlc-ness. Thus, it is to be construed as it exists partly and does not exist partly and so in. The sense 
is this, the whole mass of object consisting of substances and modifications are variable. The form of the 
substance being one, permanent and conceivable as existent, existence, oneness, permanence are justifiable in 
reference to it. The modifications are the particular states of the substance having the form of pots, pieces of cloth 
and the rest and they being many non-permanent and conceivable as non-existent, non-existence, non-permanence 
are justifiable in reference to them. 13 

On this contention of the Jainas the Dvaitadvaita philosophers maintain : this is not correct. The sevenfold 
reasoning, like partly existent, partly non-existent and the rest, is not possible in one object. The simultaneous 
co-existence of darkness and light is never seen or heard. In the same manner, couples of contradictory attributes 
like existence and non-existence and so in are indeed impossible in the same place. 14 

The Dvaitadvaita philosophers forward further argument to support their position : If the Jainas say that a 
thing exists by its own form, i.e. a pot exists by its own form but it does not exist in the form of cloth, then no 
knowledge will be possible. Since, there is no speciality with regards to seven-fold logic in each and eveiy entity. 
Simply we have to accept that things exist by its own form. It we do not accept it, then no knowledge will arise 
and you will be always in doubt. 15 

They provide a further argument namely that Jainas hold that ‘everything exist with regards to Anekantavada' 
is a definite knowledge. Now, whether this definite knowledge is definite or probable? If everything is probable 
your moksa will be probable. And if it is not definite then no one will be persuaded to follow your philosophy, 
where nothing is definite, including the sole objective namely moksa. If one contain that he will attain liberation’ 
where will come the pravrtis towards it. This will lead to the fact that whatever scriptures are written by your 
Tlrthahkaras will be meaningless or nonsensical talk. 16 

Further, they provide a couple of arguments to refute the Jaina's argument namely that ‘atoms are the causes 
of the creation’. First of all, whether atoms are possessed of part or not? If they were possessed of parts this would 
amount to the fault of an infinite regress, and if without parts then it will be impossible for them (atoms) to be 
the producer of other evolutes. Thus, there is inconsistency in the origin of the binary compounds from the atoms. 
And there is all the more inconsistency in the origin of ternary compounds from these binary compounds. Like 
this, everything admitted by the exponents of the atomic view is inconsistent. 17 

Addition to it, they further say, because it is impossible for the unseen principle ( adrsta ) to inhere in the 
atoms, as well as because it is impossible for it being connected with the soul, to be the instigator of the motion 
of the atoms. Thus even in both ways, the first motion of the atoms is not possible. Hence, there will be absence 
of the creation of the world through the successive order of binary compound due to conjunction, which again 
is due to the motion of the atoms. 18 

To complement it, further the dvaitadvaitins say, on account also of the admission of the relation of 
inherence, the doctrine of atoms is not possible, since just as a binary compound is connected with its own cause 
by the relation of inherence, being absolutely different therefrom. So the relation of inherence itself, too, is to be 
connected with the two related objects, by another relation of inherence, absolute difference from the two related 
objects, being the same, that too, by another relation and so on, creating an occasion for the fault of an infinite 
regress. 19 

Further, they provide another argument that, if the atoms are admitted to be active by nature, then there being 
eternal activity alone, there cannot be dissolution. If they are admitted to be inactive by nature, there being eternal 
inactivity alone, the absence of creation will necessarily result. Thus, the atomic theory is untenable. 20 
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Then he gives final argument by asserting that since the effects are possessed of colour etc. the atoms, too, 
are admitted to be possessed of colour and so on. Thus, the four kinds of atoms are possessed of colour and so 
on i.e. possessed of colour, taste, smell and touch, non-eternity results, as pot and the rest, possessed of colour 
and so on arc found to be non-eternal. If they are not admitted to be possessed of colour and the like, then the 
fact that the effects are possessed of colour and so on will come to be contradicted and the initial proposition 
namely that ‘possessed of parts and eternal’ too will come to be contradicted. For this reason too, there is the 
absence of creation. The sense is that an unseen object cannot be determined in accordance with what is seen. 
Hence the cause of the world is to be understood in accordance with scripture. 21 

To compliment it, he says if the atoms are possessed of more numerous qualities, then the earth, water, fire 
and air will become similar. If they be possessed of less numerous qualities i.e. each are possessed of its peculiar 
quality then, too, all the different kinds of atoms being connected with one quality each, the earth and the rest 
too, having qualities corresponding to their causes, must be connected with one quality each. This is, on account 
of fault in both ways, in indeed the absence of creation. 22 

In this way they have refuted the views of the Jaina philosophers on theory of creation, that the ‘atoms are 
the causes of the creation’. In the same manner, they have pointed out further that if you will accept anekantavada 
then your hypothesis of five ontological categories i.e. paheastikaya stands invalid, because the number ‘five’ is 
not definite. It may be increased or decreased. 

The Jainas may find the same fault with the dvaitadvaitins by pointing out contradictions in them. In Veda 
or Vedanta itself, too, admits couples of contradictory attributes in one and the same substratum. For example, 
in the text l sarvamkhalvidam Brahma' i.e. All this verily is Brahama (Cha. Upa.3. 14.1.) unitary is established. 
While in the texts ‘ pradhana ksetrajha patirgunesah ’ i.e. the lord of matter and soul, the controller of the gunas 
(Sve. Upa. 6. 16.), dva suparana sayuja s'dkhayah’ two birds are seated in a golden branch (Mun. Upa. 3.1.1./ 
Sve. Upa. 4.6.) plurality is established. 

The answer of the dvaitadvaitins in that those statements are based on scripture, their validity cannot be 
doubted. Thus, it being impossible for the entire universe, consisting of the sentient and the non-sentient, to be 
non-different from Brahman by nature, it is non-different from Him only as having its existence and activity under 
His control and not by nature as indicated by the phrase ‘ sarvamkhalvidam Brahma ‘tajjaldn ’ Cha. Upa. 3.14. 
1.) i.e. emanating from him and so on. But there is indeed a difference of nature between the categories viz. the 
sentient, the non-sentient and Brahman. Because the texts designated duality, too, are no less authoritative, just 
as leaves, flowers and the rest are different by nature from the tree and are not different from it on account of 
having no separate existence. And just as in spite of the difference of the sense organs from the vital-breath by 
nature, their non-difference from it, as being under its control, similar is the case with the statements showing 
contradiction. In the same manner the difference and non-difference between the universe and Brahman are 
natural and established in scripture and Smrti. There is no contradiction between them. In the very same manner, 
the complementary passage confirms the relation of difference, non-difference between the universe and Brahman. 
The phrase emanating from Him ( tajjaldn ) is denotative of the reason, because it emanated from that supreme 
cause (tajjao), disappears in Him and breaths i.e. acts in Him ( tadena ). The elision of the parts is accordance with 
Vedic use. 23 

Thus, a single cause of the world being established by correct evidence, the causality of a plurality of atoms 
doesn t stand to reason, because that would involve unnecessary cumbrousness and also because causality is 
impossible on their parts, adding to their non-sentience. 24 

Further they criticized the Jaina s argument namely that one can attain salvation by the grace of the perfect 
souls {i.e. Siddhas). They say : How, the one reality, knowable from the Veda, being the giver of salvation to result 
from the grace of the perfect souls, that being impossible. Does the grace of the perfect souls depend on 
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meditation or not? If the first then, salvation cannot arise through the meditation on one perfect soul among many 
perfect souls of the same nature, for there will be the fault of disregarding many other equally perfect souls. If 
there is meditation of all that would involve unnecessary complication. It is argued that there is one great soul 
higher than the others, then you fall in a theistic view. On the second alternative, the consequence would be a 
universal release. Moreover, there being no evidence of direct perception for the existence of perfects, it is 
impossible that salvation can result from their grace. 25 

Further, they ( Dvaitadvaita philosophers) criticize the Jaina view regarding the soul namely that the size of 
the soul is equal to the size of the body. They say that as their ( Jainas ) view is open to the objection that 
contradictory attributes are impossible on the part of one and the same substratum. Similarly, their view that the 
soul is of the size of body, too, is open to serious objections. When the soul, which is of the size of the body 
of an ant, attains the body of an elephant through the influence of its karmas, then there must be ‘non-entirity’ 
on its part i.e. it would not be able to fill up the whole of the elephant’s body. And when the soul comes out of 
the body of the elephant and enters into a small body, it would fail to be small like it. 26 

They provide a further argument against the Jaina’s view on the same context, that ‘the soul is possessed 
of parts’. There is an increment of its parts in the body of an elephant and decrement in a small body. Thus, on 
account of modification there is no contradiction. They say that ‘this cannot be maintained’. Because, on account 
of change i.e. because there will then be results like change and the rest. If the body were possessed of parts, on 
your view then it must be mutable like the body and the rest and also non-eternal. Such other faults also would 
arise. 27 

Again they criticize the argument of the Jaina philosophers on the same issue namely that ‘the size as well 
as the real nature which the soul attains during its state of salvation, after the destruction of the final body, are 
eternal. At that time there is no assumption of a subtle or gross body by the soul. So there is no contraction or 
expansion of it. Thus, on account of permanency of the final size as well as of the real nature of the soul, the 
permanency of both the initial and intervening size, too, must be so. Then there must be non-distinction every 
where. In short, the soul must have a permanent and constant size in a gross body as well as in a subtle body, 
in its bondage as well as in its state of release. And the doctrine that, it is of size of body must be but a childish 
prattle. Thus this notion of the soul cannot be accepted. 28 

In this way the Dvaitadvaita philosophers have presented the Jaina position. Before going to see the 
objections and arguments of Dvaitadvaita philosophers against the Jaina doctrine, a remark on their presentation 
or their faithfulness or otherwise is in order. As can be seen, Nimbarkacarya, Srinivasacarya and Kes'avakasmirabhatta 
putting together have presented the Jaina doctrines faithfully without any bias. It can even be said in appreciation 
for their presentation that one can read Jainism on the basis of their presentation, which we have shown by 
drawing comparison to the Vedantins ’ presentation with some original texts of the Jainas by putting them side 
by side in the foot notes. 

Let me now summarize again the objections of the Dvaitadvaita philosophers against the Jainas. Their 
arguments are mainly concerned with four issues viz. on the reality i.e. regarding Anekantavada, on the creation 
i.e. the causes of the creation, on the soul i.e. its nature and size, and finally on salvation i.e. cause of the salvation. 
Following are the prime objections raised by the Vedantins against the Jaina philosophers : 

Objection on the reality and anekantavada 
Objection 1 

(/) In one substratum it is not possible that contradictory qualities should exist simultaneously, i.e. the very 
expression of ‘ syadasti nasti ca’ in the third alternative of the sevenfold logic is contradictory in nature. 
They make this point clear by giving an example that light and darkness cannot be resided in one place 
at the same time. 
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(z'O Following the theory of Anekanta, no judgement can be made for certain and all our assertions would 
probable, thus, making room for ambiguity and doubt. If everything is probable then what about the 
doctrine of the Jainasl Are they probable or definite? They cannot be definite, if they arc probable then 
the scripture written by the Tirthankaras will be meaningless talk ( unmada pralapa) and no one will go 
to attain the salvation. 

Objections regarding the creation 
Objection 2 

(0 Atoms are not the causes of the creation because, if you will accept it then the next problem will arise 
whether atoms are possessed of part or not? If they are possessed of parts then there will result an infinite 
regress and if without parts then it will be impossible for them to be the producer of other evolutes. Thus, 
there is inconsistency in the origin of the binary compounds from the atoms. And there is all the more 
inconsistency in the origin of ternary compounds from these binary compounds. Like this the atomic view 
is inconsistent. 

00 Because it is impossible for the unseen principle ( adrsta ) to inhere in the atoms as well as because it is 
impossible for it, connected with the soul, to be the instigator of the motion of the atoms. Thus, even in 
the both ways, the first motion of the atoms is not possible. Hence, there will be absence of the creation 
of the world through the successive order of binary compound and the rest, due to conduction which 
agains is due to the motion of the atoms. 

(«0 0° account of the admission of the relation of inherence ( samavaya ) the doctrine of atoms is not possible. 
Since, just as the relation of inherence connects a binary compound with its own cause, being absolutely 
different therefrom. So the relation of inherence itself, too, is to be connected with the two related objects 
by another relation of inherence. Its absolute difference from the two related objects, being the same that 
too, by another relation and so on. Thus, there will be an infinite regress. 

(iv) If the atoms are admitted to be active by nature, then there being, eternal activity alone, there cannot be 
dissolution. If they are admitted to be inactive by nature there being eternal inactive alone, the absence 
of creation will necessarily result. Thus, the atomic theory is untenable. 

(v) Since the effects are possessed of colour etc. the atoms, too, are admitted to be possessed of color and 
so on. Thus the four kinds of atoms are possessed of color and so on, i.e. possessed of color, taste, smell, 
and touch, non-eternity results as pot possessed of color and so on are found to be non-eternal. If they 
are not admitted to be possessed of color then the fact that the effects are possessed of color and so on, 
will come to be contradicted and the initial proposition, i.e. ‘though the atoms are possessed of parts still 
eternal will come to be contradicted. For this reason, there is the absence of creation. The sense is that, 
an unseen object cannot be determined in accordance with what is seen. Hence, the cause of the world 
is to be understood in accordance with scripture. 

(vz) If the atoms are possessed of more numerous qualities, then the earth, water, fire, and air will become 
similar. If they are possessed of less numerous qualities, i.e. each are possessed of its peculiar quality 
then, too, all the different kinds of atoms being connected with one quality each, the earth and the rest, 
too, having qualities corresponding to their causes, must be connected with one quality each. This on 
account of fault in both ways, there is indeed, the absence of creation. 

Objection regarding the salvation 
Objection 3 

Grace of the perfect souls (i.e. siddhas) results the salvation is not possible. Because, does the grace of the 
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perfect souls depend on meditation or not? If yes, then salvation cannot arise through the meditation on one 
perfect soul among many perfect souls of the same nature. For there will be a fault of disregarding many other 
equally perfect souls. If it is said that there is one great soul higher then the other, then you fall in with a theist 
view. If no, the consequence would be a universal release. Moveover, there being no evidence of direct perception 
for the existence of perfect souls. Thus, it is impossible that salvation can result from their grace. 

Objection regarding the Soul 
Objection 4 

41 If the size of the soul is equal to the size of the body then it leads us to a contingency, namely, ‘non- 
entirety’. If the body of an ant attains the body of an elephant through the influence of its karmas then 
there must be ‘non-entirety’ on its part, i.e. it would not be able to fill up the whole of the elephant’s body. 
And when the soul comes out of the body of the elephant and enters into a small body, it would fail to 
be small like it. 

4.11. ‘Soul is possessed of parts and it takes some modification when it goes one body to another’ cannot be 
possible. Because if the soul be possessed of parts and it takes some modification then it must be mutable 
like the body and also non-eternal and other such faults would arise. 

4.1'ii. The size of the soul and its real nature which the soul attains during the state of salvation, after the 
destruction of the final body are eternal. At that time there is no assumption of a gross body by the soul, 
is not possible. Because, if it will be so, then you cannot distinct or discriminate between the soul of 
bondage state and the soul of release state. In short, the soul must have a permanent and constant size 
in a gross body as well as in a subtle body in its bondage as wall as in its state of release. And the doctrine 
that it is of the size of body must be a childish prattle. 

We have formulated in the foregoing pages the arguments and objections of the dvaiadvaita philosophers 
against Jaina philosophy. Let us now see to what extent those arguments stand justified on the light of Jainas ' 
theory and doctrine. 

Now the main contention of the dvaitadvaita is contradiction arising from the expression in the third of the 
alternative namely, ‘syadasti nasti ca which is just quoted. To clarify, the dvaitadvaitins think, if something is 
i.e. exist how it is not, i.e. non-existence. Thus, assertion of the Jainas is nothing but absurd leading to contradiction. 
The Jainas answer to this objection of contradiction is simple which will be clear from the analysis of third 
assertion itself. 

The classification proposed in the syadvada theory is dialectical and not ontological. It simply suggests that 
the reality can be verbalized in seven different ways, viewing it from different angle of different aspects of reality. 
In one and the same moment all aspects of reality cannot be expressed. For, the reality is so dynamic, and to be 
brought under one and encompassed by one. Individual intention only presents a one sided view of reality which 
served a single aspects of reality. Hence, there is no contradiction in the Jaina theory of relativity of many-fold- 
ness. On the basis of the expression given the speaker or listener uses on a particular aspect of reality. When it 
is said ‘the pot is’ in the sense of existence, the user wants to emphasize is on the dravyatva, i.e. the continual 
aspects of a pot and when it is said ‘the pot is not’ the emphasize is on the parydya aspect of reality. Further, 
on the basis of spatio-temporal limitation the expression ‘the pot is’ and ‘the pot is not’ is also valid. There is 
no contradiction whatsoever, which can be pointed out in the Jaina theory of relativity. 

In one point of time, the Jainas say that a reality delimited by the spetio-temporal relation and delimited 
by one and same aspect. In the third alternative expression, the expression of the reality is delimited by two 
different qualities. 
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The Brahmasutra reads ‘ naikasminasambhavat ’to mean it is not possible to predicate positivity and negativity, 
i.e. astitva and nastitva to one and the same object, due to impossibility and non-applicability. The Jainas also 
favour the same idea that contradictory characteristics cannot be attributed to one and the same reality delimited 
by the quality of continuation which is one aspect of the reality and ‘is not’, i.e. non-existent is qualified by the 
quality of change which also is the essential aspect of reality. And making a singular assertion of the reality in 
the form of either ‘it is’ or ‘it is not’ would amount to concealing or suppressing the nature of reality. Thus, there 
is no contingency of any kind in the Jaina theory of relativity is the conclusion of Jainas. 

As to the objection regarding the size of the soul the Jainas have a practical and empirical approach to it. 
They feel that it is convenient to assume the size of the soul as limited pervaded by the individual, occupied in 
a given time. The objection that due to the identical size of the various sizes of soul in various states like the stages 
of the bondage and the liberation the distinction between bondage and liberation cannot be maintained is not true. 
The Jainas are arguing that it is not the size that is responsible or is the cause of bondage or liberation but the 
qualities that soul possesses. When the soul is devoid of karmas it is liberated and when associated with karmas 
it is bondage. Size has no role to play in this regard. 

Further, the objection regarding the soul that it will be transitory or subject to destruction it being of limited 
size does not sound logical to the Jaina logicians. To them etemality or transitoriness of a reality is not dependent 
on its size but its nature. The Jainas are true followers of the re-birth theory. To them the soul is eternal 
irrespective of its size. It is the presupposition of the Vedantins or the logicians that if some reality is of limited 
size, it is subject to destruction, which is not acceptable to the Jainas. The Jainas argue that a thing is eternal 
judging from the point of view of its continuity and transitory from the aspect of its change. For the Jainas 
dhrauvyatva i.e. continuity and vyaya i.e. change and utpata i.e. emergence is the real nature of each and every 
reality. When soul takes or fits into different bodies having different sizes like the body of an elephant or the body 
of an ant, what happens is that the size and shape is changed but not the essential nature of the soul. Thus, it is 
illogical to argue that the soul will be transitory i.e. anitya if it is accepted as to the size of body it resides. 

As to the objection “grace of the perfect souls (i.e. siddhas) results the salvation is not possible”, to this our 
answer in that this is not the exact position of the Jainas, as quoted by the dvaitadvaita philosophers. Though 
the Jaina philosophers hold that the grace of the perfect souls is helpful to attain salvation, but it is not the sole 
cause to get it. On the contrary for salvation the Jaina philosophers have prescribed fifteen gunastanas along with 
severe penance, in mind, body and action. Through these gunastanas one can destroy the handhahetus i.e. the 
causes of the bondage and the nijaras. Thus after complete destruction of the jhanavaraniya karma, darsanavaraniya 
karma, antaraya and mohaniya karmas, a soul can be in his real state that is what is called salvation in Jainism. 
Thus, the argument of the dvaitadvaita philosophers on the grace of the perfect souls is the cause in attaining 
salvation is not sound. 

To the objection that “atoms are the causes of the creation is not tenable, because it creates a contingency 
called infinite regress” and so on also looks baseless. As I have quoted, just before, the arguments of the 
dvaitadvaita philosophers against the Jaina philosophers on atoms are the causes of the creation and the allied 
arguments related to it, it is not the exact proposition of the Jainas. Though the Jaina philosophers maintain that 
atoms are the cause of the creation but they do not persuade any unseen principle ( adrsta ) to create the first 
motion in the atom as pointed out by the dvaitadvaita philosophers. According to Jainism it’s the very nature of 
the atoms i.e. ‘the nature of conjunction’ and ‘the nature of subtraction’ which creates the first motion in it. Then 
they combined with each other to create skandhas. In this way the whole creation is created. Not only this they 
say that these atoms are having twenty attributes in it and they are eternal. But as the dvaitadvaita philosophers 
have pointed out that if you will accept that atoms are the causes of the creation then you have to accept that 
atoms are also having form (rupa), taste (rasa), smell (gandha) and touch (sparsa), which amounts to say that 
they (atoms) are non-eternal. But it is not true, it is the presupposition of the Vedantins or the Nyaya philosophers 
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that if something is having forms and touches, etc. are subject to non-eternal. For the Jaina philosophy it makes 
no problem. Thus, the arguments of the dvaitadvaita philosophers against the Jaina philosophy are not justified 
in the philosophical framework of Jainism. 

Conclusion 

In conclusion it can be observed that the Jaina approach towards the reality is more practical, (a) The 
anekanta theory of the Jainas is grounded on the prime supposition that realities are so dynamic and it is very 
difficult to encompass of its absolute nature in a single judgement. Hence, all the assertion in the form of 
judgement are partial truth, which reveals a single aspect of reality, where the other aspects are suppressed for 
the present time. ( b ) Jaina’s classifications of the seven bhahgas are dialectical in nature and not to be confused 
with ontological classifications, (c) The concept of nityatva is relative as is understood differently by the Jainas 
from others. ( d) Jaina approach on salvation is very much practical and it depends on the practice of severe 
penance and good activities of the Jivas, not depends only on the grace of the god or the perfect souls ( siddhas ) 
as hold by many systems. ( e ) The arguments of the Jainas on atoms are the causes of the creation look more 
scientific than others. (/) The dialectical analysis of relativity is more practical and nearer to reality to reveal the 
real nature of it. 
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VAISESIKA DARSANA SUTRA, ATMAN, MANAS 


Prof. Narayan Gopal Dongre 

A TREATISE ON PHYSICAL SCIENCES COMPRISING PHYSICS, NEUROLOGY AND PSYCHOLOGY 

Indian Civilization is one of the earliest and most advanced civilizations of the world. It is evident from the 
studies that a scientific temperament very much existed among the ancient Indians. Logical reasoning and accuracy 
of observation were the hallmarks of Indian Scientific age. The Satikhya and Vaisesika schools had fostered, 
nurtured and developed this scientific approach with its emphasis on persistent enquiry, direct observation and 
measurement, and accurate quantification to remove ambiguities, if any. The exacteness of this approach brings 
to the fore the systematic procedural methodology followed by the ancient Indians which clearly stands out in 
contrast to other ancient works of merit, which depended on philosophical import and, in most cases, interpreted 
the texts with the religious, sacrificial and ritual orientations. 

Vaisesikadarsana propounded by Kanada is one of the well-known six systems in Indian philosophy. The 
present work by Dongre-Nene is based on the Vaisesikasutras and attempts to present the Nidian views on Physics 
describing the methodology of science and elaborating the concepts of mechanics, physics and chemistry. 

It is interesting to note that the concepts developed by the exponent of Vais'esika are applicable even today 
to the accepted theories and concepts of modern physics, such as those of gravity, motion, elasticity, and even 
the nuclear physics. The measurements used by Vaisesika for qantifying mass, distance, time and temperature are 
comparable to the modern units. The similarities are incredibly striking. 

Opening of floodgates to this significant discovery has been made possible by the painstaking efforts of the 
authors who have presented the work with complete mathematical analysis and planned experimental testing of 
the formulae and principles discussed in the Vaisesika-with main emphasis on the principle of the cause and effect. 

What sets this work apart from other such efforts, is the fact that it is not only a work of physics, but is 
an analysis and combination of the three disciplines of knowledge : Physics-Neurology-Psychology. 

Atman and Manas (Soul and mind) are universally accepted as metaphysical quantities. However, one of the 
most distinguished aspects of this treatise is the establishment of Atman and Manas as physical quantities and 
describe their interrelationship in terms of percepts of neurology and Yogatantra. Thus, the so-called metaphysical 
quantities ‘Atman’ and ‘Manas’ have been rendered and developed as physical quantities and elements possessing 
specific properties (Vis'esa Gunas) the reason the title : Vaisesikadarsana : A Treatise on Physical Science Comprising 
Physics, Neurology and Psychology. 

It has been amply deliberated as to how the ‘I’, the ego, or Manas interacts with the consciousness or self, 
the Atman. Besides, the location of Atman and Manas vis-a-vis psychology has also been analyzed, which have 
been mentioned as Sahasrara (cerebrum) and Ajnacakra (thalami) respectively. 

Based on the Vais'esikasutras and modern physics, the work deliberated at length, among other spectacular 
characteristics, the physical quantities described in the Vaisesikarutras with special reference to modern physics. 
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The physical quantities which are inter-related and are dependent on one another, the authors have taken liberty 
to term them as Nexus Physical Quantities. These nexus physical quantities are solid, liquid, energy, gas and ego 
and these arc non-eternal quantities, while plasma (Akas'a) time (Kala), space (Dik), and self (Atman), are eternal 
quantities. Thus, the first group of physical quantities cited above is the finite and the rest, in a sense are 
continuous quantities. These have been further classified in three categories : 1. Solid, liquid energy, gas and 
plasma are the five states of matter (Bhuta); 2. Space and time are shelters. 3. Self and ego have been mentioned 
as the base and instrument for the knowledge. The elements of category 2 are conjuctively (or collectively) related 
as efficient cause to the elements of Category 1 and 3. 

The properties of self are intellect, pleasure, pain, desire, prejudice, volition, conscious and non-conscious 
actions, force, number, unit, separateness, conjunction, disconjunction. Vaisesika has considered self as the base 
for the knowledge while ego as the instrument to gain it. 

The knowledge of nexus physical quantities will go a long way in understanding the concepts of metaphysical 
Atman (self) and Manas (ego) and bringing them out of the realm of abstract. Further, it has been explicitly stated 
that the knowledge of ‘self’ (Atmajnana) and prognosis of the ultima sorrow, which ultimately culminates in 
salvation (moksa) are obtained through the knowledge of materialistic and metaphysical quantities. Though Vais'es 
ika accepts, like any other school of Indian philosophy, that Moksa (salvation) is the ultimate goal, it is strikingly 
unique in its emphasis on the knowledge of physical quantities as the very basis of the knowledge of self Atman. 

The work describes properties of Atman (self) and Manas (ego) and gives scientific explanation for their 
relation with the satcakras (plexuses). The text also provides scientific explanations to the methods described in 
Yogatantra and convincingly details the control and flow of vital energy the Prana providing suitable explanation 
for extrasensory perception. The text also derives from psychology, to a considerable extent, for arriving at a 
convincing scientific explanation for the natural instincts and the transcendental subject, the Self. 

Another important highlight of this treatise is the description of ‘plasma’ (Akas'a) as fourth state of matter. 
In terms of physics it is a mixture of ions and electrons. When electrical charges inside the plasma vibrate, it 
produces electromagnetic waves (Anahatanada). But when the neutral atoms or molecules of solid, liquid and gas 
vibrate, then the mechanical waves or acoustical sounds are generated, which may be perceived by ear. The 
mechanical waves are due to the vibrations of molecules within intermolecular spaces. All these species are in 
the dynamic equilibrium between the centrifugal forces of the revolving electrons round the nuclei and that of 
centripetal forces arising due to electrical force of attraction between all the involved charged particles. 

Thus, ultimately the vibrations are due to interactions of charged particles and a latent plasma state of matter, 
i.e., a complex mixture of ions and electronic charges. This seems to provide validity to the statement that ‘Wave 
is the property of plasma’. 

Every point on the wave front becomes the secondary source, which in turn, generates wavelets. The 
enveloping surface to such wavelets gives rise to next wave front and so on. This principle of construction of new 
wave front suggested by Huyghen is just analogous to the process described by Vais'esika. 

The book is replete with examples that verify its relationship with the modern physics, but, as already 
mentioned, its merit lies in showing the direct relation of the metaphysical quantities to the physical ones. Atman 
is conjectured as a charioteer who drives the chariot, the body. Atman or self is the head of the house and 
possesses a relation with ego as the means to receive the stimuli from various sense organs while it keeps moving 
and stimulating in every comer of house like a house steward. 

Sensory organs receive stimuli from various materials distributed around the body. These stimuli generate 
messages in the form of electrical impulses processed in the integrated circuits (I.C.) while traveling through the 
thalami (abode of ego) to Brain- the final destination of Self. Thalami are responsible for intellect and analysis 
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through cognition, perception, inference, etc. The memory that gets stored in the grey matter of the brain also 
plays some role in the expression of the properties of self and ego, which arc expressed externally through speech, 
behaviour, or writings. 

However, all the properties of self and ego are meant to fulfill the principle of survival of human being so 
they need to be understood well along with the physical world. The book helps to have a peek into their properties 
so we, as human being, can evolve and progress further. 

The book breaks entirely new ground and should be of interest to the scholars in the field. This brave new 
work sets us thinking and leaves us wondering about the rediscovery of what already existed centuries ago. The 
book, no doubt makes interesting reading and, paradoxically enough, leaves us baffled yet excited. 

About the Author (Dr. Shankar Gopal Nene) 

Son of a noted Sanskrit scholar late Gopal Shastri Nene of Varanasi, Dr. Shankar Gopal Nene has done his 
MA in Sanskrit, Hindi-Pali. Proficient in Marathi, English and German, Nene has to his credit nine books 
published in Sanskrit and English, 17 translated books and a large number of books edited on various subjects 
for National and International publishers. He has received a special mention and encomium from Prime Minister 
Atal Bihari Vajapai for his Hindi translation of the book : Lai Bahadur Shastri : Life of Truth in Politics. 

Nene has worked at senior positions in publishing houses of International repute : Orient Longaman, 
Choukhabha Sanskrit Series, Motilal Banarsidas, Popular Prakashan, and Somaiya Publications. He has been 
associated with institutions such as WHO, ICCIDD, ILO, Casp, Macmillan Co. of India, Oxford University Press, 
NBT etc., most of whom are publishers of the books authored/translated/free-rendered/edited by Nene. With an 
exposure to a variety of subjects and authors, Dr. Nene had been particularly influenced by thoughts of Vinoba 
Bhave and J. Krishnamurti. 

As the chief editor of “The contacts”, a monthly journal published from Frankfurt, and the Deputy Secretary 
of Europe Indian Foundation in The Federal Republic of Germany, Nene had been associated in organizing 
seminars, symposia and conferences to promote human understanding and dialogue on Indo-European bilateral 
issues. 

Nene has been a Visiting Scholar and Professor in the Centre of Advanced Studies in Sanskrit (CASS), Pune 
Teaching Manuscriptology, a subject introduced recently in the universities and a subject to which he had been 
associated earlier while assisting his father. Nene had made a significant contribution in brining out critical 
editions of the mss on various oriental subjects. 

Subsequently Nene has done significant research work for compiling descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit and 
Prakrit manuscripts for Royal Asiatic Society of Bombay. For the research work Nene visited a number of 
research centres in the country and made a note of the various texts and manuscripts available there. 

Dr. Nene has long been associated with Vedic studies and has copy-edited several volumes of research 
Projects for Philosophy, History, Science and Culture for Centre for Studies in Culture (CSC), New Delhi. He has 
also presented several research papers in various conferences in University of Pune, Mumbai and Vikram University, 
Ujjain. 

He has also contributed, in collaboration with Dr. Narayan Gopal Dongre, in the field of research connected 
with the status of Sciences and Technologies in ancient India and establishing relevance of this ancient Indian 
wisdom in the context of the modern theories and laws of sciences. The present book is the result of meticulous 
study of Vaisesikadars'ana and Pras'astapadabhasya by the authors. 

About the Author (Dr. N.G. Dongre) 

Dr. N.G. Dongre has done pioneering work in reviving the scientific wisdom of Ancient India and making 
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it relevant to the modem world. Double Ph.D. in mainstream physics, and on Vaisesikasutras in Sanskrit language, 
he has been instrumental in presenting the Sutras with their apt and suitable scientific interpretations, hitherto 
unknown to the fraternity of scholars. 

Dr. Dongre has been associated with the teaching of Physics at Post-graduate level for 30 years. Besides 
being a modern physicist he is also an ardent Indologist who has been for a long time engaged in conducting 
researches in the field of Ancient-Indian Sciences and Technologies, vis-a-vis modem sciences and technologies. 

He has to his credit a number of research papers published in the reputed Journals, including Journal of 
History of science (INSA. New Delhi) in the field of modem physics as well as physics in ancient India, the 
subject on which he has written several books along with books on other subjects. Besides the research papers 
Dr. Dongre has presented a number of papers in the conferences and delivered series of lectures in various 
institutions. He has also written articles in Hindi and presented radio talks in Sanskrit and Hindi. 

During his tenure as the Director of SAH Industrial Research Institute at Varanasi, he was able to make a 
novel spectrometer based completely on Bharadwaj’s Sutra in Amsubodhinlsastra, a rare treatise composed during 
the Sutra period, approximately 800 to 400 BC, dealing with methods of making various machines and materials. 
The spectrometer has been donated to BHU and is available for inspection in the department of physics. 

On the basis of various materials described in Amsubodhinlsastra, Dr. Dongre was able to produce a novel 
material transparent to infrared radiation named as Prakashastambhanabhida Lauha by Bharadwaja. This project 
was carried out in the national Metallurgical Laboratory, Jamashedpur with the help of Prof. P. Ramachandra 
Rao, the then Director. For this work Indian Ceramic society of India has felicitated Dr. Dongre and conferred 
on him Devkarana Award in the year 2000. 

Dr. Dongre was conferred Sanskritmitram award by Rashtriya Sanskrit Sansthanam, Ministry of Human 
Resource at the hands of Dr. Murlimanohar Joshi, the then HRD Minister and Vempati Kutumbashastri in the year 
2003. 

The present work is the outcome of his thorough and comprehensive study, in collaboration with Dr. Shankar 
Gopal Nene, on the ancient Indian Physics-a culmination of 35 years of dedicated research in the area. 
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EPISTEMIC ASPECT OF DINNAGA’S THEORY OF APOHA 


Prof. Lata Chhatre 

The knower, known and knowledge are three pillars of knowledge. In the absence of either of them, the 
edifice of knowledge cannot be built. However, in order to have knowledge of the object, it is necessary that there 
should be a relation between the knower and the known. They are related to each other by two factors; namely, 
means of knowledge and the cognitive process. The means of knowledge is important from the methodological 
point of view while cognitive process is important from the cognitive point of view. The cognitive process occurs 
in the mind of the knower, when he tries to understand the object. This cognitive process has an important role 
to play when the knower tries to know the object. Although these two factors are necessary for the formation of 
knowledge, present paper concentrates only on cognitive process. 

Dinnaga, the Buddhist logician, seems to be the first who has understood the role of cognitive process in 
knowledge in Indian epistemology. He has made an attempt to explain the nature of cognitive process with the 
help of apoha. According to him, an object is an aggregation of attributes, however when we have knowledge 
of the object, either by perception or by inherence we know the specific attribute of the object by elimination of 
its other attributes, which are similar and dissimilar, from the specific attributes of the give object. In the present 
paper, an attempt is made to elaborate the nature of cognitive process with the help of Dinnaga’s theory of apoha. 
In this context, following points are proposed to be discussed; 

1. Nature of Cognitive process. 

2. On Dinnaga’a Epistemological position. 

3. Dinnaga on nature of apoha. 

4. Cognitive process that occur in perceptual and inferential cognition. 

5. Dinnaga’s contribution to Indian Epistemology. 

1. Nature of Cognitive Process 

It is true that the edifice of human knowledge is based on three pillars; namely, knower, known and the 
knowledge. In the absence of either one of them, the discussion of human knowledge will be incomplete. In 
addition to that it is also necessary that the knower should have a source of knowledge because if the knower 
does not have any source of knowledge then it is not possible for him to acquaint with the object. Consequently 
he could not have knowledge. Hence, it could be said that the source of knowledge is a link between the knower 
and the known hence it is also required when we want to have knowledge. 

Although, knowledge, known, knower and the source of knowledge are essential for the edifice of knowledge, 
they are not sufficient. Because though the source of knowledge tries to link the knower and known it is also 
necessary that there should be a relation between the knower and the source of knowledge. Because if the knower 
is unaware of the use and operations of the source of knowledge, it is not possible for him to have a knowledge. 
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Hence it requires an additional element and that element is the cognitive process. The cognitive process links the 
knower and the source of knowledge together and enables the knower to have knowledge. At this juncture it is 
necessary to sec how this cognitive process helps the knower to have knowledge. 

Roughly, it could be said that cognitive process is the function of mind. When the knower comes in contact 
with the object, immediately mind starts its functioning. It either synthesizes the universality, particularity and 
form of the object, which may be built into the object and enables the knower to comprehend the nature of the 
object as a whole. Or it eliminates the different characteristics of the object which are nothing but conceptual 
construction and enables the knower to comprehend the specific aspect of the object. These two types of the 
functions of mind are actually related to two different philosophical positions; namely realism and nominalism. 
For example Nyaya-Vais'esikas position is named as realism. They accept the reality of seven padarthas. They 
also accept that these padarthas exist independently. However, when they talk about perceptual cognition, they 
advocate that we perceive the object with its attributes 1 . This shows that the padarthas, which exist independently 
are synthesized together by the cognitive process when an individual has the knowledge of the object by perception. 
On the contrary Buddhists accept that svalaksangs alone are real and samanyalaksana are linguistic and conceptual 
constructions. This position is known as nomonalism. However, when they talk about the knowledge of these 
object they advocate that the specific aspect of the object is cognized. This shows that when svalaksana which 
is also named as ayatanasvalaksana 2 is an aggregation of dharmas, is cognized by perception; its specific dharma 
is cognized by specific kind of perception. Similarly when samanyalaksana which is also an aggregation of 
conceptual constructions 3 , is cognized by inference the specific conceptual construction is cognised. This shows 
that svalaksanas as well as samanyalaksanas are aggregations of dharms and conceptual constructions respectively. 
But when they are cognized their specific characteristic is comprehended by eliminating their other irrelevant 
characteristics. 

On the basis of this two fold functions of mind, the cognitive process can be classified into two kinds; 
namely, the cognitive process which is in the form of synthesis and the cognitive process, which is in the form 
of elimination. This cognitive process plays an important role in our epistemdogical enterprise as it links the 
knower and the known through the source of knowledge. It also throws a light on the knower’s participation in 
the formation of knowledge. 

Dinnaga, the pioneer of the medieval Indian Logic also understands the importance of cognitive process in 
knowledge. He is aware of the fact that the knower’s being acquainted with the object through the source of 
knowledge requires a media. According to Dinnaga, as it seems, this media is a cognitive process. However, 
Dinnaga does not accept that the function of cognitive process is to synthesis various attributes and characteristics 
of the object and to present the object as a whole rather he accepts that the function of cognitive process is to 
analyze and to eliminate various dharmas of the object and to present the specific dharma of the object. It is 
because he makes the distinction between experience and knowledge. According to him, whenever we have 
knowledge, at its first moment we have an experience of the bare particular and afterwards in order to know the 
nature object we impose those attributes which are not necessarily structural and constitutional features of the bare 
particular however they are essential for our being able to understand the nature of the object and for its 
communication 4 . Besides that he also accepts that even though there are number of attributes that are imposed 
on the object, we understand the specific attributes of the object. Now, once it is accepted then it is not possible 
to accept that the function of cognitive process is synthesis. Rather it is necessary to accept that the function of 
cognitive process is elimination. Hence, Dinnaga as the upholder of the above mentioned epistemological position 
accepts that the functions of cognitive process are analysis and elimination. Before going into the details about 
the elaboration of cognitive process in Dinnaga’s epistemology let us have a glance over Dinnaga’s epistemoligical 
position. 
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On Dinnaga’s Epistemological Position 

In our epistemological enterprise, it is accepted that every knowledge has two aspects; namely, experience, 
and knowledge. Experience means to cognize the object as it is in itself, i.e. bare particular. In experience we 
cognize the nature of an object. At that moment we do not aware of the common, sharable features of the object 
if it has any. Besides that experience is a direct contact between the sense organs and the bare particular. Hence 
it could be said that in order to have an experience of the object, it is not necessary to accept the common, 
shareable features that should be built into the object. Consequently, due to the cognition of only bare particular, 
it is not possible to communicate such experience. That is why, the experience at the time of its emergence is 
not communicable. 

On the contrary, knowledge means, after experiencing the nature of an object when the knower tries to 
understand the nature of an object through the framework of his enculturation and socialization, he imposes 
certain sharable features on the object and constructs the concepts and tries to know the nature of an object. 
Hence, it could be said that in order to have a knowledge of an object, it is necessary that common, shareable, 
features may be either in the form of concepts, ideas of mind or built-in-features of the object 5 . In other words^ 
we know the common, shareable features of the object in knowledge. Consequently due to the common, shareable 
features, knowledge is communicated. 

In short, cognition of bare particulars is the striking features of experience while knowing the common, 
shareable features is the striking feature of knowledge. 

In this way, there is a line of demarcation between experience and knowledge however they are related to 
each other. Experience is the pre requisite condition for knowledge because without experiencing something, it 
is not possible to know what has been experienced. It is further because knowledge is formed out of experience. 
Hence without experience, it is not possible to know the object. Similarly in order to communicative our experience, 
knowledge is also necessary because without knowledge, experience cannot be communicated. In other words, 
without experience, knowledge is empty and without knowledge, experience is blind. 

Dinnaga is also aware that, there is a difference between the experience and knowledge. He is further aware 
that the experience and knowledge do not encroach each other’s field. That is why, he has advocated the 
Pramana-vyavastha by holding the view that a specific kind of Pramana captures the specific kind of object of 
knowledge . According to him, there are two kinds of objects; namely, sva-laksana and samanya laksana 1 . 
Accordingly there are also two kinds of sources of knowledge; namely, pratyaksa and anumana. Pratyaksa 
enables us to capture svalaksana and anumana enables us to capture samanya laksana 8 . 

Pratyaksa as being able to capture svalaksana is tailored in such a way that it captures only svalaksana. It 
is defined as kalpana apodha which means free from language 9 . Anumana as being able to capture samanyalakana 
is tailored in such a way that it will capture only samanyalaksana. Samanyalaksana as associated with Kalpana 
is not free from language. 

Thus pratyaksa as being free from language represents the experience and anumana as not being free from 
language represents the knowledge. According to Dinnaga, in perceptual cognition i.e. in experience as well as 
in inferential cognition i.e. in knowledge, an individual tries to know the specific character of the object. Here 
a problem arises; how is it possible? We will answer to this question with the help of theory of apoha advocated 
by Dinnaga. Apoha is used to explain the nature of knowing process that occurs when we cognise specific svalads 
ana and samanyalaksana with the help of perception and inference respectively. So it is every interesting to see 
how Dinnaga has used this principle to explain the knowing process that occurs in perception and inference. 
However, before going into the details, let us see how Dinnaga has elaborated this principle of apoha. 
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Dinnaga on Nature of Apoha 

The literal meaning of apoha is vyavrtti. vyavrtti means exclusion. In exclusion something is excluded from 
something. It means the exclusion needs two elements; namely, the element, that is excluded, and the element, 
that excludes. The nature of these element is quite distinct from each other. That is why the object which are 
dissimilar to given object are excluded from the given object. For example, if we have bunch of rose flowers and 
if someone asks to exclude the rose flowers from that bunch then exclusion is not possible. However, if we have 
a bunch of various flowers and if it is asked to exclude the rose flowers from the given bunch of flowers than 
it is possible to exclude rose flowers from other flowers in the given bunch of flowers. Thus through the process 
of exclusion the flowers which are other than and different from the rose flowers, are excluded. 

Dinnaga also accepts that apoha means vyavrtti. But this vyavrtti is anyavyavrtti 10 or Vijatiya vyavrtti. 
Vijatiya vyavrtti means exclusion of dissimilar objects. 

According to Dinnaga, there are three kinds of objects which are excluded from the given object; namely, 
the objects which are dissimilar to and other then given object. Secondly, the objects which are avyapta or less 
in number and thirdly the objects which are ativyapta or greater in number. Let us elaborate this point further . 

1. According to Dinnaga, the objects which are exactly similar to each other cannot be excluded because 
they are not inconsistent to each other, e.g. paksa and sapaksa cannot be excluded. 

2. According to Dinnaga, between the two objects if one of the objects is a member of larger group and the 
other one is a member of a smaller group then the members of the large group cannot be excluded by 
the members of the smaller group, e.g. A mango tree is a tree. Here a mango tree is a member of class 
of mango trees. And mango trees as a class is a member of trees in general. Compare to the class of trees, 
class of mango tree is small. So mango tree as a member of small class cannot exclude the class of trees. 

3. According to Dinnaga, between the two objects, if one object is vyapta and the other is avyapta then 
avyapta object cannot exclude the object which is vyapta. e.g. the tree excludes the pot and the cloth. 
Similarly as a member of the class of tree, the trees like mango also excludes the pot. 

In this way, Dinnaga has accepted that apoha is a process of exclusion. Now let us see how this process 
functions in perceptual as well as in inferential cognitions. 

Role of Apoha in Perceptual Cognition 

Epymologically pratyaksa means that kind of cognition which is derived from sense-object contact. It is a 
cognition of the object. It means the sense-object contact is a necessary condition for pratyaksa. Although, this 
is the case according to Dinnaga, this condition is not sufficient to make the distinction between experience and 
knowledge. By qualifying pratyaksa as kalpana apodha Dinnaga makes a line of demarcation between experience 
and knowledge. Pratyaksa is kalpanapodha means that pratyaksa is free from language. To make this point more 
clear, let us see the meaning of kalpanapodham. Kalpana means the relation between visesana and vis'esya. 
Vissana informs something about the object or vis'esya. This information about the object is not something that 
is built into the object rather it is conceptical construction, expressed in language. He further says that such 
linguistic constructions are determined and governed by social and cultural norms. In this way, the linguistic 
constructions are related with concepts on the one hand and on the other hand they are related with socio-cultural 
convention. According to Dinnaga, there are five kinds of visesana; namely, ndma.jati, guna, kriya and dravya' 2 . 
Thus by elaborating and explaining kalpana in this way Dinnaga has shown that kalpana is a linguistic construction. 
According to Dinnaga, perception is free from kalpana means free from linguistic construction and therefore free 
from language. Pratyaksa defined in this way alone is cable to capture only svalaksana. 
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According to Dinnaga, this perception is of four kinds; namely, Indriya pratyaksa, manas pratyaksa, 
svasamvedana and yogaja pratyaksa'-. So far as the first three kinds of pratyaksa are concerned, we find that 
there is a sequence, i.e. Indriya pratyaksa gives us experience of svalaksana, manas pratyaksa gives us the 
experience of the feelings, like sukha and duhkha which arise due to the experience of svalakasana while 
svasamvedana makes us aware that we have experience of experience of sukha and duhkkha. This sequence of 
perceptual cognition starts with the experience of specific svalaksana. That is Indriya pratyaksa means pratyaks 
a as well as svasamvedana arise according specific svalaksana and not according to svalaksana ayatana. Hence, 
here a problem arises, if svalaksana ayatana is an aggregation of external ayatanas, then how is specific ayatana 
among svalaksana ayatanas captured by Indriga pratyaksa ? According to Dinnaga, every Indriya has a capacity 
to capture the specific svalaksana l4 . It is because of this capacity, every Indriya captures specific svalaksana. 
Naturally, when it captures specific svalaksana, remaining svalaksanas in the aggregation are automatically 
excluded. 

In this way, according to Dinnaga, svalaksana ayatana is an aggregation of various svalaksanas and the 
knower, as having five kinds of sense organs is capable of cognizing each and every svalaksana. However at a 
time the knower cognizes the specific svalaksana only by excluding the remaining svalaksanas. 

Although Dinnaga has not explicitly talked about the process of exclusion that occurs at the time of 
perception, his elaboration of the kinds of perception and indriya as being able to capture specific svalaksana 
alone shows that process of exclusion plays an important role when the knower has experience of specific svalaks 
ana. 

This process of exclusion that occurs at the time of perceptual cognitions is simple and straight forward 
because, firstly, there is a direct contact between svalaksana and indriya. Secondly, perception is free from 
language and that is why concept and language do not interfere in perceptual cognition. However, this process 
is little bit complicated when the knower has knowledge by inference. It is because, firstly, the object of inference 
is not directly cognized but is indirectly cognized. Secondly, the object of inference is samanyataksana which is 
not the real nature of the object rather it is a conceptual or linguistic construction. Thirdly, as not being free from 
language, the inference has two aspects; namely, cognitive aspect where the knower knows the object for himself 
and communicative aspect where the knower communicates his knowledge to others. Dinnaga having this 
consideration in his mind, has made the distinction between svarthanumana and pararthanumana l5 . Due to this 
consideration, it is necessary to elaborate the process of elimination as a cognitive process in svarthanumana as 
well as in pararthanumana. Let us turn to role apoha in inference. 

Role of Apoha in Inferential Knowledge-//e?w, paksa and sadhya are three pillars of anumana. Hetu is that 
with the help of which we infer the sadhya. Sadhya is that which is inferred on paksa. Paksa is that where sadhya 
is going to be inferred. In the absence of any one of the, it is not possible to infer the object. 

Although hetu, paksa and sadhya are necessary for the formation of anumana, they are not sufficient. 
Because in order to infer sadhya on paksa, it is necessary that hetu should be related with sadhya. Unless there 
is a relation between hetu and sadhya, it is not possible to infer the sadhya. Hetu is related with sadhya provided 
hetu fulfils three conditions; namely, paksasattva, sapaksa sattva and vipaksa asattva' 6 . Paksa sattva means hetu 
should be present on paksa. Sapaksa sattva means hetu should be present on sapaksa i.e. hetu should be present 
on those places which are similar to paksa but other than paksa and vipaksa asattva means hetu should not be 
present on vipaksa. i.e. hetu should not be present on those places, which are dissimilar to paksa. If hetu does 
not fulfill at least one of these conditions, then it is not possible to relate hetu with sadhya. Hence, in order to 
infer sadhya on paksa, it is necessary that hetu should have three characteristics. 

Hetu having these characteristics is related with sadhya in such a way that if there is hetu, there must be 
sadhya and if there is sadhyabhava, there must be hetvabhava. This type of relation between hetu and sadhya 
is named as vyapti' 1 . 
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In addition to this it is also necessary that hetu should be related with paksa by paksadharmata. 

All these elements conjointly form the inference as a source of knowledge. With the help of this source, we 
arc able to know samanyalaksana and thereby have inferential knowledge. 

This inferential knowledge is of two kinds; namely, knowledge derived from svarthanumana and knowledge 
derived from pararthanumana. In both these kinds of inferential knowledge, process of exclusion play an important 
role. Now let us elaborate this point in detail. 

Role of Apoha in Svarthanumana 18 

We have seen that paksa, sadhya and hetu are three pillars of anumana. In the absence of any one of them, 
it is not possible to infer the sadhya. However, when the problem of deciding the validity of the inferential 
knowledge arises, in addition to these conditions, it is necessary that hetu should have there characteristics; 
namely, paksa sattva, sapaksa sattva and vipaksa asattva. These three characteristics collectively decide the 
validity of inferential cognition. However, these three characteristics of hetu not only decide the validity of 
inferential knowledge but they also have an important role to play in the process of knowing that occurs when 
the knower knows the object by inference. Let us elaborate the point in this way. When the knower goes to infer 
the sadhya on paksa, there are many attributes that reside on paksa along with sadhya. However, the knower infer 
the specific sadhya. This happens because the process of exclusion occurs in the mind of the knower. For 
example, when knower looks at the smoke on the mountain, he cannot immediately infer that there is a fire on 
the mountain. Meanwhile, the process of elimination occurs. This process of knowing enables him to exclude 
those places where we could find smoke and fire together i.e. sapaksa and also those places where we finds that 
in the absence of fire there is absence of smoke e.g. vipaksa. This means that the process that occurs in inferential 
cognition excludes the sapaksa and vipaksa. In this way, by excluding sapaksa and vipaksa, the knower infers 
the specific fire on the mountain. 

In this way, due to the process of elimination that occurs in the knower’s mind when he knows the object 
by inference, he infers the specific sadhya. 

The same kind of process occurs in pararthanumana. Let us see the role of this process in pararthanumana. 

Role of Apoha in Pararthanumana 19 

In pararthanumana the knower communicates the knowledge which he has by inferential cognition. According 
to Dinnaga, an argument with the help of which the knower communicates his thought has three parts; namely, 
vyapti, paksadharmata and Vigamana. Vyapti is that which relates hetu with sadhya in such a way that if hetu 
is present, sadhya must also be present and if there is an absence of sadhya, there must also be an absence of 
paksa. 

Paksadharmata indicates the relation of paksa with hetu. With the help of paksadharmata, the knower 
informs that hetu is on paksa. Vigamana indicates the relation between paksa and sadhya. With the help of 
vigamana, the knower asserts that sadhya is on paksa. 

When the knower communicates his knowledge with above mentioned form of an argument or syllogism, 
the same kind of knowing process occurs in the listener’s mind. That is the nature of knowing process that occurs 
in listener’s mind after listening the knowledge of the knower, is not different from the process of knowing that 
occurs in knower’s mind. This process can be elaborated as follows; when the listener listens that there is a fire 
on the mountain, he remembers those places where he has found that in the presence of smoke there is presence 
of fire i.e. sapaksa and he also remembers those places where he has found that in the absence of fire is an 
absence of smoke i.e. Vikaksa and then he realizes that the given mountain is other than those places which are 
either similar or dissimilar to it. In this way by eliminating sapaksa and asapaksa, the listener knows that there 
is a fire on the mountain. 
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In the simple language, it can be said that the same kind of knowing process, that has been occurred in 
knower’s mind also occurs in the mind of listener. 

In this way, Dinnaga has used the principle of apoha in order to elaborate the nature of cognitive process 
that occurs when the knower is acquainted with the object either by perception or by inference. 

Dinnaga’s Contribution to Indian Epistemology 

Cognitive epistemology revolves around basically two questions; namely, how do we know? And what we 
know? First question deals with the sources of knowledge while second question deals with the what we know 
about the object. However when we discuss the first question, mere elaboration of the sources of knowledge is 
not enough but it is also necessary to discusses the role of cognitive process because it is through cognitive 
process the knower is related to the object of knowledge. Dinnaga by elaborating the nature of cognitive process 
in terms of Apoha seems to be the first who has understood the important of cognitive process in epistemology. 

Further when we discuss the second question, we see that when we are acquitted with the object by 
perception or by inference we either experience or know the specific object or specific aspect of the object. And 
process of elimination enables the knower to have knowledge of this specific object. Dinnaga seems to be the 
first who has pointed the importance of the process of elimination in our being able to understand the specific 
nature of the object. 

[Dr. Lata Chhatre, Associate Professor, Philosophy Department, Poona University, Pune-411 007.] 
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THE AUTHORSHIP OF SARVADARSANASAftGRAHA 


Miss Kaveri Narayanrao Jadhav 

We find that in Sankrit language, in each branch of study, a large amount of extensive literature was 
produced through the five types of texts. This being the case also about Indian philosophy we find various 
systems, their sub-schools and each of them having its literature in many commentaries and sub-commentaries, 
amounting to a bulky mass of literature, thus making a novice person very much difficult to have an overview 
of all the systems succinctly from one source. We also find that very few attempts were made to write a history 
of philososophy in old days. Occasionally, the systems of thought were brought together and studied on the basis 
of certain similar features exsting among them. The well-known work of this type is Sarvadars'anasangrah (SDS). 
It is a philosophical work of the late 14 th century, dealing with all together 16 atheistics and theisticsts Indian 
philosophical systems. 

We find that in Sanskrit literature authors are reticent about themselves. The only information about an 
author, from his pen, we get is about his own name, his father's and patron's name. Very few authors ventured 
to give little more information about themselves. Moreover, the identity of the author is also blurred by the 
ambiguity of historical facts, many persons bearing the same name at the same time, etc.. 

Some scholars consider Madhava to be the author SDS while some others consider Sayana to have authored 
it. There are also few others who consider it to be jointly authored by Sayana-Madhava. 

In this paper we will discuss the following points- 

(A) Is it a work of a single genius or a product of a joint effort? 

(B) To identify Madhava, the author of SDS. 

(C) How did the name of Sayana get attached with SDS? 

(D) Can Cennubhatta be regarded as an author of SDS? 

(E) Observations 

(A) Now, the first question arises is that whether SDS is a result of a single genius or conjoint effort? 

Now, let us examine the evidences about the authorship which one comes across as one reads through 
the text which are as given below : 

1. The colophon line after each chapter which runs as 

II ffa 4W<iVf T IHJI etc. 

The third introductory verse of the texts which is below : 


2 . 
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In this verse, the two adjectives in the first line go with the subject (^Flf) i.e. Madhavacarya 
cannot be taken as an another word showing the subject (^urf) of a sentence, 
Madhavacarya is called a gem named Kaustubha which has come out of the milky ocean ( Ks 
irasagara) in the form of Sayana. This adjective expresses a Janya-Janaka Bhava (^RT-^FT^ 'TR). 
Besides, a conjoint like Ca (^) or Tatha (cT^rr) are also missing. 


3. The fourth introductory verse of the texts which is as below : 

yuwiuq^iji 

w tftcr^iwn 


The verb in the fourth introductory verse is Upanyasyat (which is in singular shows a 
singular subject of the verb form. 

Besides, if we regard SDS as a work of two brother Sayana and Madhava, then we cannot give a 
justifiable explanation of the adjective 

Thus, it becomes clear from the internal evidences that it is a work of a single person named 
Madhavacarya. 


(B) Now, the question arises who is this Madhavacarya? We find three persons bearing the name of 
Madhavacarya in the family of Sayana. The geneological tree of Sayanacarya as fixed by Shri. Baladev 
Upadhyay is as below : 


i 


sftrpft x q|i|U| 

—i— 

— i — 


'STfFTW 


It is a tradition prevalent in India that the name of ancestors are given to the predecessors. Following the 
same tradition, we find that the name of Sayana’s father is Mayana and again this is the name of one of the 
children of Sayana. R. Narsimhacharya is of opinion that Mayana is a vernacular or a corrupt version of the name 
Madhava. Now, we have three Mayanas having close relation with Sayana i.e. (1) father Mayana, (2) brother 
Mayana and (3) son Mayana. By the method of elimination, we have to ascertain the identity of Madhava, an 
author of SDS. Here, forms a main clue. 


1. Father Mayana : We find neither any infromation about father Mayana nor is three any literary work 
to his credit except his being father of Sayana from the colophon lines of Sayana’s works which run as- 

(i) rTRT (Ttwnzf) -trfo ryu'HHUfW mqu|fliqu|: | 

(ii) fFT MNUIH^UI _ BbMh MHIPnu||| 


2. Brother Mayana : We get ample information about brother Mayana i.e. Madhavacarya, an elder brother 
of Sayana. He has many works to his credit. But, he cannot be regarded as an author of SDS because 
of discrepancies which are as below : 

(/) Madhavacarya has revered Lord Gajanana at the beginning of many of his works and the same verse 
is found in many of those works, whereas Lord Siva is eulogised in the introductory verse of SDS. 
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(ii) Besides, the names of Madhavacarya’s preceptors is known as Vidyatlrtha, Bharatltlrtha and 
Srikantha. 


AlHi 'jf)' MiurlJ 

Pi44 


This is the first verse in the Jivana-mukti-viveka of Madhava and Veda-bhasya of Sayana. Again 
in the Jaimini-nydyamald-vistar. It is said : 


TUM LHMlritH SIINa i dmbfauiHj 

fbj&ld fulfil 


But the author of SDS alludes to Sarvajnavisnu as his preceptor. 

(Hi) Baladev Upadhyay has stated that it is a tradition is South India to place the name of father before 
one’s own name as Sayana has done by writing ‘’ in the colophon of text. Madhavacarya 
would have given his name as tHiquiHi^ and would have referred himself as ‘ 


(iv) Moreover, B. Upadhyay has stated that if we assume T^c||-eii4 as an author of SDS, we find an 
instance of anachronism. In chapter of SDS, the author has stated that 

^czr^l 

a person named had written a commentary on which the author of SDS has advised 

us to see. J l 4 idl4 had graced a seat of preceptor in the ^^•u'y'tN after had 7TTW4 with 

T TT % ^i' c il4 in which he was defeated. Hence, B. Upadhyay concludes that the author of SDS must be 
of the next generation after TfT^c|i^i4. 


(v) We are also aware that Madhavacarya is an elder brother of Sayana and Sayana has dedicated and 
attributed his Dhatuvrtti to Madhava. 


'qNUi^ui uwtiH tHlPuun i 
31 MaUill tTTWr^T m^-^ fvtfcH^d ll 

Thus, taking into consideration the seneriority by age, authority and command over knowledge, a 
position in the court of king Bukka and also the reverence of a younger brother towards elder 
brother, the name of Madhava should have preceded the name of Sayana in the word mn u hi*I^. 


3. Son Mayana : Anamkara-sudha-nidhi of Sayana refers to the names of three sons i.e. 13BUT and 

rTrHci| omIA| OTII cAlflldH: Tl^fid5>llf4 TTWI 
TTBTCrTI h il M -olH 11| I fu^rA|l|-i^^4|| 

f?T$TT TTNt rvl^lUII <44^PH I 

TpUPTrTTrUTT BIA|UI:I 

-3T^RgNTf4fN 

If son Mayana is regarded as an author of SDS then only ah I'M u l adjective becomes meaningful 

and the discrepancies as shown with regard to brother Mayana would not arise. Thus, as per Upadhyay, 
Mayana can be Madhava. But, he takes it with a pinch of salt as we cannot undermine the tradition. 
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(a) From the internal grammatical evidences, Sayana cannot be called an author of SDS. In this respect, 
following points needs consideration. 

1. Vasudevas'astrl Abhyahkara in his commentary Darsanahkura on SDS has 


stated that : 



Thus, he is of view that Sayana is not proper name but a Kulanama. Sayana, an author of 
and also a minister in the court of Bukka and Harihara II of Vijaynagar, thus was a 
celebrated ancestor of father, by whose name the family came to be known. 

2. And also as per the tradition of South India to place the name of father before one’s name, as 
we have already seen, Madhavacarya might have used his name as 

(. b) The author of SDS has revered as his preceptor, had two sons and 

■hn u imi 4 has referred to a work named of in wh (djm 

:) Thus, we can infer that he was contemporary of king Harihara II and 
Sayana. His father's name was Sarhgapani. Some scholars on the basis of the text Punyas'lokamanjari. 
say that Sarvajnavisnu is the name of Madhavacarya after he took renunciation. But, this also cannot 
hold water as this presumption will create problem about the father's name of Madhavacarya, since 
Sarvajnavisnu's father is Sarhgapani and Madhavacarya's father is Mayana. 

Besides this, Arfrecht's Catalogus Catalagorum tells us that Sarvajnavisnu is a preceptor of Sayana. 
But, on what basis this conclusion has been drawn is not made clear. 

Thus, we find that the discussion of Baladev Upadhyay echoes a lack of certitude about the authorship of 
SDS. Even though, till date, it seems a well-settled and hence a well-accepted fact that the authorship of SDS 
is ascribed to Madhavacarya. But, the recent publication of a commentary name Sarasangraha-Vivarana of 
Cennubhatta on Tarkikaraksa of Varadaraja throws a new light in this respect. 

also known as has written two commentaries on two o\d-Nyaya texts. He has written 

Tarkabhasa - Prakas'ika on Kesavamis'ra and Sarasangraha-Vivarana on Tarkikaraksd-Sarasangraha of Varadaraja. 
Tarkabhasa and Tarkikaraksa both are Nyaya Prakarana texts of mediaeval period, incorporating Vaisesika 
categories, into Nyaya category of 

The personal accounts of can be culled from the colophons of his commentaries. could not 

complete his commentary on Tarkikaraksd-Sarasangraha and it was completed by his disciple Ramesvara. He 
also furnishes valuable information about ■qRi'PTS. 

1. The colophon of cT4o'TPfT-y=t'>iRi<*ii reads as : 


‘^fcT UcRlIj^d feTO 



cT^HINiy<=blR»l+Nl' FPTTRT:l’ 


2. The introductory verses of Ramesvara’s TfRFTW-^jfWF reads as : 


oyUs^dMdl TRFf : FJVt:l 


311+lRd: ^irdsbl^: *ER«FTEIJ 


sw dd^qiRddi trtti 


°<4l<aqi fqlclOHrl omdl I 
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3. The last verses of Rames'vara’s commentary again pay reverence to and eulogise TfT'TTS. The verses run 
as: 

frrgT irt^RlfTri TfacTT Ml 

H^oKrlsfieO 'T ti tt ctiqW 

:l I 

Tto^^lPudls^' f444ci #qf4W: 

Tit T^dlPdcb' TRTTtl Pd^dW f4 £11^4:1 

TTfTFKtftTTTTT T*m\ TW TftTT TcLI 

TT: TT*f<T Ti u IK L HpJ|Pd , J i ^o' ! liyi^mK]P<d- 

TJ^TTTf^^^r^TpT^ 3ll 

Thus, from the above sources it is learnt that Tfa’W had received a patronage of gR.£<H3KM of fT^ppTTT. 
He removed the five troubles of the learned and knew the significance of the five syllables. In vanquishing the 
elephants in the form of rival debators, he was a veritable lion. He was ever ready to offer oblations in the five 
fires, he was endowed with an intellect that made him proficient in determing the import of the five shastric texts. 
Further, he was as generous as the five celestial trees and devoted to the fire daily sacrifices, adds that his 

preceptor crossed the ocean of the TTTTTs with a good preceptor as helmsman and was himself a second ^?TMPd. 
Nobody could vie with him in assemblies of the learned because of supreme intellect which could cut the hardest 
knot in the systems of TnTTT, Tlfrlft, WTR, q|«iqu| and 3T$PK. 

4. S.M. Paranjpe states that Cannibhatta is known to have written the commentaries under the auspices of 
Harihara, a brother of Bukkaraya, a patron and master of famous Madhavacarya. The date of the above- 
mentioned kings is generally supposed to be lying between 1350 to 1400 A.D. 

Thus Mayana and Cannibhatta were contemporary. They were not only contemporary at a distant apart but 
must be closely acquainted with each other as we regard Mayana as the author of SDS, then father of Cannibhat 
ta is revered as preceptor by the author of SDS, i.e. Mayana. 

Shri. Anantlal Thakur, an editor of 4il4i^<^itHKtHii6-f4 c K u i (TRS-Vi) has brought out many similarities with 
respect to style, instances, quotations and references among SDS and TRS-Vi. I have added a comparison of 
fl c hTlqi-y'fciR;i<*>i (TB-Pra) and TRS-Vi to some of them. They are discussed here. 

1. As the first two introductory verses of TRS-Vi correspond with that of last two verses of TB-Pra, so also, 
the third introductory verse of TRS-Vi corresponds with the second introductory verse of SDS. 

2. The first introductory verses of all three works are addressed to Lord Shiva. A. Thakur has inferred from 
it that the author of SDS must be a logician. Shri B. Upadhyay has also opined the same. The Nyaya- 
Vaisesika systems are regarded as the Mahes'vara systems. 

3. Many similar and common passages and expressions with slight variations are found in all the three texts. 

- SDS, clir^^mKT^r^cK'JI - TRS-Vi, TT?TTTTTT7Tf?FFT - TB-Pra) 

1. MTTfcin WJTTfTfT: TTT$: TTfa: y4f4£IHIHJ 

SDS - pp 245 TRS-Vi. pp 


TB-Pra - 209 
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2. ■RHmfaT 

SDS - pp 255 TRS-Vi. pp 3 TB-Pra - 255 

3. ^ ^#1 

SDS -pp 255 TRS-Vi. pp3 TB-Pra -255 

4. cT#rcrr 

SDS -pp 254 TRS-Vi. pp 40 TB-Pra - 

5. y.'+iif^nl ylci^ii f? yfci^id ^ Tn^qj 

SDS -ppl 8 TRS-Vi.pp 15 TB-Pra — 

6. ^cRH ^Tf?TT ^ ^ TT^yrdMI'^l W cf^I^W:ll 

SDS -pp TRS-Vi.pp TB-Pra -169 

7. 3M3 % ^ TUT^trRf^ira: 

SDS -pp400 TRS-Vi. pp TB-Pra -199 

4. always gives cross-references of his works such as in TRS-Vi while dealing with yni u ls, he says 

3 to 4 ^ i r< 5 h 4 rd^ i rH 4 I H^' cT^f'HIMiy'+.l^ y-=h 11 T>IdPdId % yd^Mcl I i.e. the chronology of the TPUls is given in 
the TB-Pra (hence) it is not explained (again). While disccusing yr*t 8 dy hi u i, he says 3T5T RFcft 'ddf 
tre^' H i y i omPa^ iq f PqPstdli 7TT 3 ^%^lf^S^TTI The exhaustive discussion in this respect is done in the 
commentary on TB. That should be seen by the interested one. The ease with which he refers to his 
another work, with the same ease he refers to SDS in TRS-Vi. He says at the end of section. 

‘ 3 tj,^dd^^H I ^ 4 l{-d 4 o 4 PdU 4 l<f^ Tl MNrd^ 4 l ^ 5TF#H6MIMlP<dPHPd eld The positive 

and negative co-existence indubitably establish invariable concomitance when corroborative arguments 
come to their aid. This has been established by us in SDS. That should be taken into consideration. Thus, 
above discussion make us conclude that- there is an intimate relation between the authors of SDS, TB- 
Pra and TRS-VI and with respect to this, Shri Anantlal Thakur has forwarded following alternatives 

1. The authors of SDS and TRS-Vi probably were one and the same/identical. Shri Anantlal Thakur says that 
the vast literature used in the TB-Pra and the TRS-Vi on the one hand tends to substantiate the claim of 
Ramesara with regard to the erudition of his preceptor and on the other hand indirectly supports the claim 
of Cannibhatta to the authorship of SDS. 

2. Anantlal Thakur has opined that the two contemporary scholars belonging to the same court of Harihara 
II wrote two separate works with identical titles possibly covering the same field. I agree to differ with 
him since no other text of SDS is available other than the extant one. Besides this, all the similarities are 
found with the text of SDS in vogue, in the name of Madhavacarya. 

3. The question of joint authorship also does not arise at all since, the verbs in the introductory verses of 
SDS are all in singular as we have already seen. 

4. Anantalal Thakur has proposed one more possibility that the plan of a compendium of philosophical 
systems might have originated with Madhavacarya and Cannibhatta might have executed it with 
Madhavacarya. Under the editorship of Madhavacarya, Cannibhatta might have worked and Madhavacarya 
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being a chief editor, the work came to be known in his name. To corroborate his stand, I would like to 
give a similar instance that it is learnt that Sayana had completed his work of Vedbhasya with the help 
of three Pandits i.e. Narayana Vajapeya Yaji, Narahari Samayaji and Pandhari Dixit who were rewarded 
with Agrahara. Dr. Gune had also raised doubts about the single authorship of Vedbhasya. 

OBSERVATIONS 

Through this paper, I have made a humble attempt to discuss the authorship of SDS. We began with the 
TfPWTTNcf and as we probed further into the issue, we found many claimants such as first of all RTV^s 
then RRP4 and at the last, recent evidences, as discussed in this paper show that is also a strong 

claimant to the authorship of SDS. Any of the options put forth by Shri Thakur we choose, the fact 
remains the same that we should recognise and give the due credit to the acumen and scholarship of 
which was not taken into consideration so far. 

ABBREVIATIONS 

1. Sarva-darsana-sangraha-SDS. 

2. Tarkabhasa - TB. 

3. Tarkabhasa-Prakas'ika - TB-Pra. 

4. Tarkikaraksa - TR. 

5. Tarkikaraksa-sarasangraha - TRS. 

6. Tarkikaraksa-sarasangraha-vivarana - TRS-Vi. 
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MEANS OF KNOWING EXPRESSIVE POWER OF WORDS 

(SAKTI GROHOPAYA) 


Professor V.P. Bhatta 

Patanjali (Mahabhasya on i. 1.68) states that words become expressive ( vacaka ) of meanings only when they 
are uttered. That is to say that words are silent and not expressive of meanings when they are not uttered; but 
they become expressive of meanings after their utterance. 

Following the same line, Bhartrhari (Vakya Padlya 1.58) states that words do not express any meanings by 
their mere existence, they need to become the objects of knowledge (visaya) to express meanings. In other words, 
words need to be connected with the objects or meanings through the ear for expressing meanings. According to 
him, expressive word ( upadana sabda or vacka sabda) is twofold as cause ( nimitta) and uttered in the meaning 
C artha prayukta ); and word becomes expressive when it is connected with meanings. 

While words are the means ( pramdna ) of verbal cognition, significations of words (pada vrtti) such as 
expressive power (sakti) are the associate causes ( sahakdri kdrana) of verbal cognition. Words can be connected 
with meanings through significations such as expressive power; and words, when connected with meanings, 
become expressive of meanings. 

However, the question is how do we obtain the knowledge of significations such as expressive power ( s'akti 
graha) which helps words to convey word-meanings. For, no cause becomes efficacious or producer of its effect 
unless it is known; and hence significations of words cannot be efficacious or producers of their effects unless 
they are known to be present. Thus, knowledge of significations such as expressive power is absolutely necessary 
for understanding word-meanings from words. Therefore Nagesa (Manjusa p. 12) has held that knowledge of 
signification {vrtti jnana) is essential for understanding of meaning. 

Panini (i.2.56) holds the view that other means (anya pramdna) can help to understand signification of 
words. Here other means’ means common or public usage of words {loka vyavahara ) etc. Thus, Vamana 
Jayaditya, while commenting upon the Sutra (p. 1.2.56), state that common or public usage of words makes the 
signification known and helps the listener understand meaning from words. Patanjali (Mahabhasya, Ahnika 1.) 
states that while common or public usage of words facilitates employment of words {sabda pravoga) and thereby 
the understanding of meanings from words, science of grammar (s'astra) facilitates proper use of words. Thus, 
Indian linguistics propounded the theory that while significations such as expressive power of words are the 
associate causes of verbal cognition, they need to be known from common or public usage etc. 

However, Jagadlsa Tarkalankara, the celebrated author of Sabdasakti Prakas'ika, has formulated the theory 
of means of knowing expressive power of words (saktigrahopaya)\ and listed eight means of knowing expressive 
power of words (Sabdasakti Prakasika, 20). According to him, {i) grammar (y yakarana), ( ii ) common or public 
usage of words {loka vyarahara), (Hi) analogy ( upamana ), (iv) lexicon ( kos'a ), (v) speech of trustworthy ( aptavakya ), 
(vi) remainder of sentence or context ( vakya s'esa or prakarana), (vii) explanation (vivarana) and (viii) association 
with known word ( siddhapada sannidhya) constitute eight means of knowing expressive power of words; and 
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therefore listener must take the help of one of these means wherever meaning is doubtful and difficult to 
understand in any language. 

(i) Grammar ( Vyakarana ) 

Grammar or etymology of words ( vyakarana ) constitutes the first and therefore probably the most important 
means of knowing expressive power of words ( s'akti grahopaya). Word-meanings ( Vakya padiya, 1.24) are 
divided twofold as grammatical or etymological meaning ( apoddhara) and conventional meaning ( sthita laksana)-, 
and hence grammar (etymology) helps to understand the expressive power of words. 

According to the Vaiyakaranas, words and sentences are single undivided units; and hence grammar or 
etymology ( apoddhara ) means grammatical division (pariccheda ) or grammatical analysis of words and sentences 
into bases (prakrti ) and endings (pratyaya ); and the meanings obtained from such a grammatical analysis or 
etymology is grammatical or etymological meaning ( apoddhara padartha). Consider for instance, the words 
‘harih’ and ‘ sevyate’ in ‘ harih sevyate’ (Hari is served). Here the nominal word ‘harih’ may be analysed as the 
nominal base ‘hari’ and the ending ‘5’; whereas the verb ‘sevyate’ may be analysed as the verbal root ‘sev’ and 
the ending ‘te’\ and all the four grammatical elements viz. ‘hari’, ‘s’, ‘sev‘ and ‘te’ are meaningful; and they 
convey the individual person Hari, the singular number of Hari, the act of serving and the objecthood of Hari 
respectively. And since these meanings are understood due to grammatical analysis or etymology, they are 
grammatical or etymological meanings ( apoddhartha padartha). Thus, grammar or etymology is considered as 
one of the means of knowing the expressive power of words. 

It should be noted that grammar is probably the most useful means in understanding the meanings; and 
hence constitutes the first means of knowing expressive power of words. For, unless one understands the grammatical 
analysis of words, one cannot understand the parts of speech in any language; and hence the understanding of 
word-meanings and sentence-meanings would become totally impossible. However, the meanings obtained from 
grammatical analysis need not be the most popular or ones retained in the language. Sometimes grammatical 
meaning may be retained and sometimes may not be retained, i.e. lost. Consider for instance, the word- meaning 
of mud-born, a type of lotus, obtained from the grammatical analysis of the word ‘ pahkaja ’. Here such grammatical 
meaning of mud-bom is retained. Also consider the word-meaning ‘of that which moves’ obtained from the 
grammatical analysis of the word ‘ gauh ’ (gamer dah. Unadi. 1.67); however, it is not retained; but only the 
conventional meaning ‘cow’ is retained. 

Also it should be noted that word-meanings are usually well determined or established (sthita)- and hence 
the nature (laksana) of such meanings is established; thus meanings of well established nature are called conventional 
meanings (sthita laksana). For instance consider ‘gam ' (cow) in ‘gam anaya ’ (Bring the cow). Here the meaning 
of cow is of well established nature; and hence is conventional meaning. 

However, such meanings (Manjusa, p. 19) are known through the help of common or public usage of words 
(lokavyavahara) and they do not require the help of grammar or etymology (apoddhara). Thus, the use of 
grammar is limited to only the understanding of etymological meanings. 

(11) Common or Public Usage of Words (Loka Vyavahara) 

Common or public usage of words (loka vyavahara) constitutes the second most important means of 
knowing expressive power of words (s'akti graho paya). Nagesa (Manjusa. p. 19; 467) mentions that a child learns 
language and understands the meanings of words from the observation of elders’ usage of words (vrddha vyavahara) 
or the common usage of words (loka vyavahara). A boy understands the meanings of words by means of 
replacement of earlier known word with a new unknown word (avapa) and also exclusion of already existing 
earlier known word (udvapa) by elders. For instance, when the elder person uses the sentence ‘gam anaya (Bring 
the cow), the assistant brings the cow; and the boy standing near by understands the cow and the act of bringing 
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as the meanings of the words ‘gam ' and anaya' respectively by observing the usage of the elder and the operation 
or activity performed by the assistant. And further when the elder continues the usages with sentences ‘gam 
hadhana (Tie the cow) and ‘asvam anaya ’ (Bring the horse) and the assistant ties the cow and beings the horse, 
the boy standing nearby understands that ‘gam ’ means cow and ‘asvam ’ means horse and also that 1 anaya ’ means 
the act of brining and ‘badhana’ means the act of tying by the exclusion of the word ‘gam ’ and its replacement 
with the word ‘asvam’; and by the exclusion of the verb ‘anaya’ and its replacement with the verb ‘badhana’ 
This way the child learns the language and understands the expressive power of various words by means of 
common usage of words ( loka vyavahara). 

It should be noted ( Sphota siddhi. p. 13) that the meanings of only those words, whose expressive powers 
are known by means of common usage of words, are ascertained by child; whereas the meanings of those words, 
whose expressive powers are not known by common usage of words, are not ascertained by child even if heard 
again and again. Thus meanings of words of foreign languages, whose expressive powers are not known by means 
of common usage of words, cannot be ascertained by child even if heard again and again. 

Also it should be noted that common usage of words is the most natural means of knowing expressive power 
of words. For, the child mostly learns the language and understands the meanings of words from the elders’ usage 
of words {vrddha vyavahara)-, and uses other means such as analogy only after failing to understand the meanings 
of words from common usage of words. Thus, Jagadls'a lists common usage of words as the foremost of means. 

(hi) Analogy (Upamdna) 

Analogy or comparison ( upamdna) constitutes the third means of knowing expressive power of words ( sakti 
grahopaua). According to Jagadls'a (Sabdas'akti prakas'ika. 20), the meanings of words, which are not understood 
by other means such as grammar and common usage of words may be known by means of analogy. Consider 
for instance the sentence ‘gaur iva gavayah ’ (The Gayal is like cow). Here the meaning of the words ‘gauh ’ is 
known to be cow; however, the meaning of the word ‘gavayah ’ is not known by any means; and hence the 
meaning of the same word ‘gavayah’ is known by analogy. That is to say that when despite knowing the meaning 
of the word ‘gauh ’, the meaning of the word ‘ gavayah ’ is not known by other means such as grammar or common 
usage, the knowledge of an animal similar to the cow becomes known by analogy, viz. ‘gaur iva gavayah ’. Thus, 
analogy needs to be admitted as the third means of knowing expressive power of words. 

It should be noted here that analogy (upamdna) is admitted by the Naiyayikas as one of the four means of 
knowledge in general ( pramana). According to them, analogy (upamdna) is the means of analogical understanding 
(upamiti karana)’-, knowledge of similarity (sadrsya jhana) is its proximate cause; the recollection of an authoritative 
direction (vakyartha smarana) is the intermediate operation (avantara vyapara ); and analogical understanding 
(upamiti ) is the knowledge of the connection of a name with the object (meaning) expressed by it (samjha samjhi 
sambandha jhana). Thus, knowledge of the definite object in particular is not possible by analogy; however, 
knowledge of an unknown object is possible in general; and hence analogy is admitted as one of the eight means 
of knowing expressive power of words. 

(iv) Lexicon (Kosa) 

Lexicon (kosa) constitutes the fourth means of knowing expressive power of words (sakti grahopaya). In 
any language, lexicons are used for understanding the meanings of unknown words. And Sanskrit is no exception 
and has a number of lexicons such as Amarakosa which can be used for understanding the meanings of unknown 
words. The lexicons of Sanskrit vocabulary may be classified twofold as : (/) lexicons of synonyms or synonymous 
words (paryaya) and (ii) lexicons of unknown word-meanings. The first type of lexicons such as Amarakosa lists 
the synonyms of known and unknown words in the nomonative as amarah, nirjarah, devah\ whereas the second 
type of lexicons such as Dharanikos'a gives the meanings in the locative and lists the unknown words in the 
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nominative as ‘sthire anuttarah ’. Here in the first instance, the user understands the meanings of the unknown 
words such as 4 amarah ’ and 4 nirjardh as gods due to their listing in the nominative use along with the known 
word 4 devah whereas in the second instance, the user understands the meaning of the unknown word such as 
4 anuttara ’ as fixed or firm due to the rendering of its meaning in the locative with a known form such as 4 sthire 
Jagadisa, (Sabdas'akti Prakasika, 200), in view of the usefulness of lexicon has listed lexicon as one of the means 
of knowing expressive power of words. 

It should be noted here that the purpose of lexicon in general is to list words and their meanings. However, 
they are not expected to give information about context-specific usages of words and their meanings. That is to 
say that they need not specify as to what words are used in what meanings in what contexts. On the other hand, 
modem dictionaries may give information about context-specific usages of words and their meanings. For instance, 
‘An Encyclopaedic Dictionary of Sanskrit on Historical Principles’, which is being compiled at Deccan College, 
Pune, gives information about context specific usages of words and their meanings. In other words, it specifies 
as to what words are used in what meanings in what contexts. Thus, the basic difference between lexicons and 
modern dictionaries is that while the first types provide information about the usage of words and their meanings 
in general, the second types provide context-specific information about the usage of words and their meanings 
in particular. 

(v) Speech of Trustworthy (Aptavakya) 

Speech of trustworthy ( aptavakya ) constitutes the fifth means of knowing expressive power of words 
( s'aktigrahopaya ). As Nagesa reports (Manjusa. p. 11), Patanjali holds that speech of trustworthy means speech 
of one who knows exact nature of things or objects by experience and speaks correctly without any prejudice. 
For instance, speech of parents or teachers etc., who know exact nature of things or objects by experience and 
who speak without any prejudice, is speech of trustworthy. When parents or teachers teach children or students 
as ‘This is a horse’ ( ayam as'vah) and ‘This is a cow’ ( iyam gauh), they believe their parents or teachers and 
understand the correct meanings such as the horse and the cow. Thus, speech of trustworthy plays a very 
significant role in making the children understand correct meanings of words; and hence constitutes the fifth 
means of knowing expressive power of words. 

As a matter of fact, the Naiyayikas such as Gautama (Nyayasutra. ii. 1.52) recognize word ( s'abda ) as a 
separate means of knowledge (pramana)\ and hold that meanings of words are understood due to the speech of 
trustworthy ( aptopades'a sdmarthyat). According to them, as Vatsyayana reports, the meanings of words such as 
‘svarga ’ (heaven), ‘apsaras ’ (nymph) etc., which cannot be seen, need to be understood from the speech of the 
trustworthy. That is to say that speech of the trustworthy helps to understand the imperceptible meanings of words 
such as 4 svarga and hence the speech of the trustworthy is conducive to the understanding of certain meanings. 

Almost echoing the same sentiments, Bhartrhari (Vakyapadlya, 2.144) states that meanings of words such 
as 4 dharma ’ (duty) and 4 adharma ’ (non-duty) are formless ( nirakara ) like deity and heaven etc.; and hence such 
meanings of words need to be known from the speech of the trustworthy. It should be observed here that meanings 
of any words could be formless and meaning of such words as 4 atman ’ (soul), ‘manas’ (mind) etc. are totally 
formless and imperceptible; and hence the speech of the trustworthy needs to be resorted for understanding such 
meanings. Thus, speech of the trustworthy is admitted as the fifth means of knowing expressive power of words. 

(vi) Remainder of Sentence ( Vdkyasesa) 

Remainder of sentence or context ( vdkyasesa ) constitutes the sixth means of knowing expressive power of 
words ( s'aktigrahopaya ). In the case of polysemous and other expressions of ambiguity, where meanings of words 
are doubtful due to polysemy of expressions, remainder of sentence or context helps the listener to understand 
the intended meanings from words. Consider for instance, the ambiguous expression 4 yavamayah carur bhavati 
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(Sacrificial cake is made of Yava). Here the word ’yava ’ is ambiguous, as it is polysemous and may mean either 
barley gram or corn-meal; and the listener understands the intended meaning of corn-meal from the word ‘yava’ 
due to the remainder of sentence or context that only the cake made of corn-meal is prescribed for sacrifice. 

It should be observed here that remainder of sentence or context is admitted universally to be the useful 
means of understanding the intended meaning in polysemous and other expressions of ambiguity. The Mimamsakas 
in particular consider expectancy of both principle and subordinate sentences ( ubhayakhksa) as context. According 
to them, the principle sentence [pradhana vakya) having expectancy for subsidiary sentence (ahga vakya) is the 
context; and the same helps to understand the intended and contextually relevant meaning. In any natural language, 
where ambiguous expressions abound in, and words have more than one meaning to convey, only remainder of 
sentence or context helps to understand the intended meanings. Thus, remainder of sentence has been considered 
as the sixth means of knowing expressive power of words. 

(vii) Explanation ( Vivarana ) 

Explanation ( vivarana ) constitutes the seventh means of knowing expressive power of words ( s'aktigrahopaya ). 
Explanation means paraphrasing the difficult unknown words with a sentence consisting of easy known words. 
Consider for instance, ‘caitrah odanam pacatV (Caitra cooks rice grain). Here the meaning of the verb ‘pacatV 
is difficult and not known; and hence the same may be explained with a sentence consisting of easy known words 
such as ‘ pdkam karotV { He does/performs cooking). Also consider for instance, the sentence ‘ gam anaya’ (Bring 
the cow). Here the meaning of the noun ‘ gam ' may be difficult and not known; and hence the same may be 
explained with a sentence consisting of easy known words such as 'sasnadiman gauh ’ (cattle possessing dewlap 
etc. is cow). 

It should be noted here that explanation or paraphrasing of unknown words with known words is a standard 
method of commenting in Sanskrit. Celebrated commentators such as Patanjali of Mahabhasya, Sayana and 
Mallinatha have adopted this methodology in their commentaries and succeeded in making intended meanings 
clear to the students. Thus, since the words which are difficult and unknown in the texts are explained with 
paraphrases, explanation is considered as the seventh means of knowing expressive power of words. 

(v «0 Association With Known Words (, Siddha Pada Sdnnidhya) 

Association with known words ( siddha pada sanniddhya) constitutes the eighth and the last means of 
knowing expressive power of words ( s'aktigrahopaya). Association with known words means the use of unknown 
words ( ajhata pada) with other known words ( ajhata pada sahacarya). Consider for instance, the sentence ‘ iha 
sahakaratarau madhuram piko rauti ’ (Here cuckoo warbles sweetly on the mango tree). Here the unknown word 
‘pikah ’ (cuckoo) is used along with the other known words, viz, ‘ihasahakaratarau rauti’ (Here warbles on the 
mango tree); and since the meanings of other words are known and also since one can infer that only a cuckoo 
warbles sweetly on the mango tree, the listener can understand the meaning of the unknown word ‘pikah ’ as 
cuckoo on account of the association with other known words. 

It should be observed here that association with known words is a standard means of understanding the 
meanings of unknown words. Listener listening to an unknown word in isolation does not understand the meaning 
of the word, as he cannot obtain any help from other words; whereas the listener listening to the unknown word 
in association with other known words comes to know the context and hence can take the help of the context etc. 
in guessing the meaning of the unknown word. Thus association with known word is regarded as the eighth means 
of knowing expressive power of words. 

Conclusions 

Words have been admitted as the means of verbal cognition; and significations such as expressive power 
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arc admitted as the associate causes of verbal cognition. However, the question is how to obtain the knowledge 
of signification such as expressive power, as it cannot be efficacious unless it is known. Thus, while Panini etc. 
admitted that other means can help to understand expressive power of words, Jagadlsa has listed eight means of 
knowing expressive power of words ( s'aktigrahopaya ), viz. grammar, common or public use of words, analogy, 
lexicon, speech of the trustworthy, remainder of sentence, explanation, and association with the known word as 
standard means of knowing power of words. 

Grammar or etymology ( vyakarana ) constitutes the first and the foremost means of knowing expressive 
power, as without grammar, words cannot be analysed and understood. However, while grammatical or etymological 
meanings ( apoddhara ) may be understood through grammar, conventional meanings ( sthita laksana) need to be 
known from only convention. 

Common or public usage of words ( loka vyavahara) constitutes the second most important means of 
knowing expressive power, as child or boy learns the language and understands the meanings of words from the 
observation of elders’ usage of words. Common usage of words is probably the most natural means of knowing 
expressive power of words, as child uses other means of knowledge only when common usage is not available 
or not useful. 

Analogy ( upamana) constitutes the third means of knowing expressive power of words, as one resorts to 
analogy to understand the meanings of words when other means such as grammar and common usage are not 
helpful. However, analogy is admitted in Nyaya as one of the four means of knowledge and knowledge of an 
unknown object is possible only in general by analogy. 

Lexicon ( kos'a ) constitutes the fourth means of knowing expressive power of words, as lexicons are generally 
used for knowing meaning of unknown words in any language. However, lexicons are helpful in understanding 
only general meanings of words and do not inform the reader the context specific usage of words and their 
meanings. 

Speech of trustworthy (aptavakya) constitutes the fifth means of knowing expressive power of words. 
Speech of trustworthy means speech of one who knows exact nature of objects by experience and speaks correctly 
without prejudice. Children and students understand correct meanings by the speech of trustworthy. However, the 
Naiyayikas have recognized word as a separate means of verbal cognition; and meanings of words which cannot 
be understood need to be understood only by speech of trustworthy. 

Remainder of sentence or context ( vakya-sesa ) constitutes the sixth means of expressive power of words 
(s'akti grahopaya). In the polysemous and other expressions of ambiguity, listener understands the intended 
meaning due to remainder of sentence or context. Also, context is admitted by the Mlmamsakas to be helpful in 
understanding the intended and contextually relevant meaning; and hence remainder of sentence or context is a 
helpful means in ambiguous expressions. 

Explanation ( vivarana ) constitutes the seventh means of knowing expressive power of words. Explanation 
means paraphrasing the difficult and the unknown words with easy and known words. Also explanation or 
paraphrasing is a standard method of commenting; and all the celebrated commentators such as Patanjali have 
adopted the methodology in their commentaries. 

Association with known words ( siddha pada sanniddhya) constitutes the eighth and the last means of 
knowing expressive power of words. Association with known words means the use of unknown words with other 
known words. And association with known words is a standard means of understanding the meanings of unknown 
words; and the listener comes to know the context in the case of listening to the unknown words in association 
with other known words and guesses the intended meanings. 
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IS SAMKHYA A VEDIC PHILOSOPHICAL SYSTEM? 


Prof. Shailaja Bapat 

The Samkhya system is one of the ancient systems of Indain philosophy. There are references to the 
principles of the Samkhya philosophy in the Vedic literature. Many scholars also recognize the Samkhya system 
as one of the Vedic systems of Indian philosophy. They tried to prove that the Samkhya's philosophy has its seeds 
in the Vedas and Upanisads. However Badarayana one of the emeritus interpreters of the Srutis, in his Brahmasutras 
one of the three famous prasthanas of the Vedanta system, has refuted the Samkhya's interpretation of the certain 
passages from the Upanisads. Sahkaracarya in his famous commentary on the Brahmasutras entitled 
Sarirakamlmamsabhasya, has established the Brahman as the purport of the Srutis and in the light of the doctrine 
of Brahman construed the doubtful Srutis passages which apparently make the feel that they describe the Samkhya 
principles. According to Sahkaracarya, Badarayana has refuted mainly the Samkhya principles to determine the 
Brahmavada of the Srutis. Having observed on the one hand the opinion of the modern scholars about the 
Samkhya as a Vedic system and on the other a refutation of the Samkhya doctrines being not supported by the 
Vedic literature, by Badarayana in the Brahmasutra, there arises a question as to, do the Samkhya philosophers 
claim them as the Vedic philosopher? Does their approach to the Vedic literature support the claim that they are 
Vedic?The present paper tries to examine the Samkhyas' approach toward the Vedas which may help to identify 
the Samkhyas as staunch Vedic or being indifferent to the Vedic literature establish their own doctrines by pure 
reason independently of the Vedic support. 

The Samkhya system was considered as Vedic when the Brahmasutras text was composed. It was adhered 
to by the prestigious people in the society. The Samkhya system was known as a science of the knowledge of 
the path to the liberation. Sahkaracarya in his commentary on the Brahmasutras has noted the view in the 
following words. 

faqibe|ebl¥lliftdll 

rTT: JPlfttTT: ’ll (Brahma sutra-2.1.1) 

The prestigious status of the Samkhyas might have forced Badarayana to pay a special attention to the 
Samkhya philosophy. The Samkhya system was one of the important systems that influenced many philosophers. 
It was developed on the parallel line to the compilation of the Vedic literature. The Samkhya teachers made 
popular their theory of twenty five prinicples by teaching to the scientific minded people. They influenced so 
much on the rational generation that even the Vedic followers were spelled bound by their thoughts. The preaching 
of the twenty five principles was impossible to remain without their inclusion in the scripture. They were adjusted 
in the flow of the Vedic philosophical thinking. It was so much absolutely mingled with the Vedic thinking that 
it inspired the tradition of the Vedic interpretation under the influence of the Samkhya philosophy. (See Sankara's 
commentary on the Sutra 'Janmadyasyayatain' Brahmasutra 1.1.2). Vasudev Shastri Abhyankar in his Introduction 
to the Sarvadarsanasamgraha has said - ‘ evarica paravalambinlsrutirna svatantryena mulakaranam bodhayitum 
prabhavti. ’ (page 46). 

When the compilation of the Scripture was in process the Samkhya principles were incorporated and 
preserved in the scripture. According to a modern scholar A.B. Keith, the Samkhya doctrine of Pradhana and other 
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principles 'were borrowed by the later Upanisads' (Samkhya System page-) It seems that with the bird's eye view, 
irrespective of the consideration of antiquity of the Upanisads it would be proper to say that whole Vedic literature 
preserved the ancient trends of philosophy including the living Samkhya thoughts. 

Badarayana the Sutrakara wrote his Brahmasutras after the complete compilation of the Scripture. Having 
a deep insight in to the genuine Upanisadic thoughts as well as a thorough knowledge of the ancient philosophical 
doctrines of the great sages and masters of Indian philosophy he was able to discern the Upanisadic thoughts from 
the thoughts as if assimilated in the texture of the Upanisads. Accordingly he observed the danger of this 
assimilation of the Samkhya and other philosophical thoughts in the scripture. He found that there are some Srutis 
passages containing the Samkhya and other philosophical thoughts in the scripture. He found that there are some 
Srutis passages containing the Samkhya thoughts which may give scope for the interpretation of the Srutis 
supporting the Samkhya principles. However such ambiguity of the meaning of the Srutis may be harmful to the 
authenticity of the Srutis through the principle of reconciliation of the Srutis. An attempt at the interpretation of 
the Srutis under the influence of the particular philosophy is not comfortable to the uniformed meaning of the 
Srutis. It may mislead the disciple of the Vedic study. That is why Badarayana felt necessary to determine the 
Brahman as the meaning of such Srutis passages, which may appear as denoting the meaning other than the 
Brahman. Therefore to be careful about such Srutis passages Badarayana has determined the meaning of the Srutis 
which are favorable to the Samkhya philosophy. Badarayana selected those passages to determine their meaning 
as the Brahaman only. Badarayana's treatment to such ambiguous Srutis passages saved the Vedic thoughts from 
mixing with the Samkhya-sealed philosophy exclusively known as Nirls'vara/Independent- Pradhanakaranavada 
which is well preseved in the Sarhkhyakarika of Is'varakrsna. 

The second Adhyaya of the Brahmasutra is mainly devoted to the refutation of the Vedic opponents. 
Badarayana has refuted mainly the Samkhya doctrine of the Pradhana. Sahkaracarya in his commentary on the 
Brahmasutras famous as the Sarlakamlmamsabhasya has described the Samkhya as 'the main opponent'of the 
Vedantin (Pradhanamalla). The Samkhya principles are refuted in the main adhikaranas like the Iksatyadhikarana, 
(1.1.5), Samkhyopasamgrahadhikarana (1.4.1), and Smrtyadhikarana (2.1.1). According to Sahkaracarya, Badarayana 
refuted the Samkhya principles, since in some adhikaranas of the first pada of the second Adhyaya, Badarayana 
refuted the Sariikhya principles based on the logical grounds. It continues in the first adhikarana of the second 
pada of the second Adhyaya. The references to the Samkhya principles occurring in the Samanvayadhyaya in 
particular concern with the Samkhya's interpretation of the Srutis passages that support the Samkhya philosophy. 
According to Sankara the Srutis passages concerned are as follows- 'sadeva Somyedamgra asldekamevadvitlyam 
- - - tadaiksata bahu syam prajayeyeti tatleja-asrjata' (Chandogyopanisad 6.2.3) 'mahatah 
paramavyaktamavyaktatpurusah parah' (Kathaka Upanisad 1.3.11). 'ajamekamekdm lohitasuklaksnam bahubhih 
prajah srjamdnam sarupah ajo hyeko jusamano-anus'ete jahatyenam bhuktabhogamajo - anyah (Svetas'vataropanis 
ad 4.5), ' yasmin pahea pahcajana dkasasca pratis'thitah tomevamanyatmanarh vidvan brahmamrto-amrtam 
(Brhadaranyokopanisad 4.4.17).Thus, one can understand that Samkhya may claim ('Samkhyah pratyavatisthate 1 , 
See Brahmasutra Sarirarakamimamamsamsabhasya by Sankaracarya on the sutra-XAA 1), that ancient and 
important Upanisads, namely, Chandogyopanisad Brhadaranyokopanisad Kathaka Upanisad and the 
Svetasvataropanisad support strongly the Samkhya principles. 1 That is why, Badarayana having insight into the 
Srutis thoughts and being a staunch Srutis-believer and interpreter refuted Samkhya's interpretation of the Srutis 
passages that appear denoting the Samkhyas principles and construed their meaning as the Brahman principle. The 
refutation of the doubtful Srutis which may support the Samkhya principles in the Brahmasutras of Badarayana 
may indicate that Samkhya system is not supported by the Veda.. 

Some modern Scholars and the Historians of Indian philosophy also treated the Samkhyas as Vedic and tried 
to get support for their doctrines. An eminent Western Samkhya scholar A.B. Keith in his book ‘Samkhya system’ 
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has remarked about the references to the Samkhya principles in the Upanisads in the following words - On the 
other hand, it is impossible to find in the Upanisads any real basis for the Samkhya system. There are however, 
elements here and there which mark the growth of ideas which later were thrown into systematic form in the 
Samkhya views are really borrowings by the Upanisads’. 

Dr. T.G. Mainkar a modem scholar for example, in his edition of Samkhyakarika of Is'varakrsna (with the 
commentary of Gaudapada) said-‘Though the Samkhya is mentioned in a late Upanisad like the Svetas'vatara 
yet the root ideas of the Samkhya can be traced in the earlier Upanisads....Again the very important Samkhya 
concept of the lihgas'arira can be traced to the Prasnopanisad VI.2, VI.4, VI.5 and VI.6 where the concept of 
the Purusa with the sixteen parts of developed....’ ‘But for the early history of the Samkhya, the Svetas'vatara- 
Upanisad is the most important, it being almost the ‘Icon classics’ of the Samkhya philosophy’. (Introduction, 
page 22-23). 

According to critic the Samkhya system is preserved in two schools namely, Nirls'vara-Samkhya and Ses'vara- 
Samkhya. 2 Therefore, the Samkhya system because of its rejection of Is'vara in one school was recognized as 
‘Vedaviruddha’. However, the Samkhya’s Sesvara School was treated as Vedic. (See the Samkhya-tattva-kaumudi 
edited by G. Jha, Intro. P. 3 - 4) Dr. Har Dutta Sharma in his Introduction Samkhya-tattva-kaumudi has pointed 
out the germs of Samkhya in the Vedas. However he said as ‘We do not mean to say that the principles of 
Samkhya in their detail are to be sought in the Vedas and Upanisads as propounded by Samkhya-Karika. That 
would be as ridiculous as trying to find out the great banyan tree in its minute seed. Tamas described in the 
Rgveda (10.129.3) ‘rPT 33T3ftrfTOT etc., assumed later on the form of the Unmanifest, - the Veda 

even explains Aja (the unborn) as the name of Pradhana, 

'rTTfOAjlsf V2PT 3Tpf(, IT? tc*T: Fiqq-sa-d f^l 

fcJVdlPH HcHIIh <TF*$:’ll (Rgveda 10.82.6) 

Furthermore, H.D. Sharma pointed out that (Intro. P.4), 'In the Brhadaranyakopanisad the purusa is 
declared to be only a seer, not a doer devoid of activity in as much as he is without any association with anything 
(in reality) as in "FT t(T TcTlWf FTSJFTa FM ’JFT 4T 3R 4^ ^144-44 M l < 

FFJc4FI-” (jj 4.12). According to him (Intro. P.5) the Sruti passage “FT^4 
(Chhandogypanisad VI.2.1) favours the Satkaryavada of the Samkhyas. 

Thus as seen above, the general view is held as the Samkhya principles and doctrines are rooted in the Vedas 
and Upanisads. It seems that these scholars are under the impression of the Vedanta's approach to the Samkhya 
system. However, there arises a basic question about this view as are the Samkhyas Vedic? Do the Samkhyas 
claim or need such support of the Veda and Upanisads? A query into such questions gives us different view about 
the relation between the Vedic literature and the Samkhyas. Let us consider some views as held by the Samkhyas 
about the Vedas by referring to the standard books of the Samkhyas as well as others views about the status of 
the Samkhyas in the systems of the Indian philosophy. 

The Samkhya a rational (the Tarkika-Buddhist) system : 

M.M. Kunte in his ‘Sad.-dars'ana- cintanika’ has considered the two ancient trends in Vedic period. One trend 
believed in the ritual and Vedic authority and other trend believed the rational approach toward the reality. 
According to it one can say that the Samkhyas followed the rational approach toward the path of life. According 
to Sankaracarya's commentary the terms 'anumanika ’ and ‘anumana ’ occuring in the Brahmstitras refer to the 
Samkhyas or the Samkhya principles. Badarayana by these terms mean the philosophy that considers the reality 
on the basis of reasoning in spite of resorting to the Vedic authority. It means the rationalist who believes in the 
reason for the knowledge of the reality and neglected the Vedic authority or treated the Vedic authority as 
secondary to the reason. In this case it is worthy to pay attention to the Abhyankarshastri's observation in his 
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Introduction to the Sarvadarasanasaiiigrah, as it is put in his words in the following- ‘Samkhyasutrapraneta 
kapilastarkikantargata eva. (page- 45)... ’ anumanapramane sdmkhydndm tatha samagro bharo yatha 
tairanumanapramanena kalpitasya mulakaranasya pradhanadi s'abdavadanumanimityapi nirudhataram 
namaivabhut/(page46). ‘srutya pralipaditopyarthaslarkamantarena naiva vis'vasaniyo bhavatittietaisca larkikavises 
airastikaih s'rutiprdmdnydnahgikarepi tattvanvesane s'rutipramananapeksnddesam tarkikasabda vyapades'ah/etes 
amcas'rutau sraddhamandyameva/ yatastaistattvanvesane s'ruteh sahayyam naivadrtam/ kin tu 
tattvollekhepyanumanaparsadatvenapi ca kvacideva pramanatvena s'ruterullekhastarkrto drsyate/’ (page-48). 

The Samkhyas' view on the Vedas 

Accordingly the Samkhyas' view makes clear their general view toward the Vedas. For example, the account 
from the Samkhyakarika which explains explicitly their view about the Vedas: 

‘drstavadanusravikah sa hya visuddhiksayatisayayuktah ’| 12| 

According to it the word ‘ anusravika 3 (i.e. a means to liberation mentioned in the Veda) is equal to common 
means (‘ drstavat), because it is accomplished with faults of impurity(avis'uddhi), decay ( ksaya) and inequality 
of fruits ( atisayayuktah) (See- Samkhyasutra- ‘ avis'esascobhayoh’- 1.6.) It points out the similarity between 
common means and Vedic means prescribed for destroying the pain. Vedic sacrifices and rituals are not means 
to liberation. 4 

According to Isvarakrsna the prescribed Vedic means, are like the common remedies to recover from pain. 
He explained the faults in common means in the first karika, which is as follows- L drste sa apartha cennaikatyantato- 
abhavat’ (Samkhyakarika - 1). In this karika, Is'varakrsna proves that the query into the knowledge of the 
Samkhya principles established in the Samkhyas'astra, is not redundant, because it explains discriminate knowledge 
of manifested world, its unmanifest cause i.e. Prakrti and the knower (jha) which has capacity to destroy the 
threefold pain, 5 definitely and absolutely (‘ aikantikatyantobhava'). However, there are drsta-upayas 6 the easily 
available means well-known for destroying the strong strokes of pains. Yet the common means used by people, 
destroy the pain temporally. The common means like medicines, magic based on recitation of holy mantras 
prescribed in the sacred books, etc. do not destroy the pain definitely and absolutely with its root. It means the 
enjoyable even it is pleasant, in its effect turn into painful result because it is not everlasting nature. The same 
desired object gives pleasure as far as an enjoyer possesses of it. 

However the same ejoyer suffers so much stroke of pain or pleasure that it turns into his death also. As 
opposed to the Vedic means and common means, the discriminate knowledge of Samkhya principles leads to the 
definite and absolute annihilation of pain. 

The means to destroy pain and obtain the happiness, stated in the Vedas involve faults in their fruits as 
impurity, decay and inequality, according to the Samkhyas. Vacaspati the commentator of the commentary namely, 
the Tattvakaumud! on the Samkhyakarika has explained these characteristics of fruits of Vedic means. 7 According 
to Vacaspati's commentary, the impurity etc. of the Vedic means, noted by Isvarakrsna are already described by 
Pancasikha in the following lines— TF '4 T RTT : FUtj wrs: -HmRsk: TTTrT^ E Pl:l 

(^IdW Hm-WqMip, 4)441 [<(? ff 3 qqiqqiqm I’ (Yogasutrabha- 

sya - 2.13). 

The nature of the Aptavacana in the Samkhyakarika: 

In the Indian philosophy it can be said that the Vaisesikas and the Buddhist are rationalists since they do 
not accept the testimony as valid means of knowledge of the ultimate reality. The Sankaramisra the author of the 
Upaskara on the Vais'esikasutras has declared that the Vaisesikas say that ‘bhagavati pratitih hi'saranam'. The 
Samkhyas unlike the Buddhists and Vaisesikas accept the Aptavacana, one of the pramanas to establish the 
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prameyas i.e. ‘vyakta avyakta’ and jha as mentioned them in the 2 nd karika s . However, they cannot be treated 
equal to the Mlmamsakas who believe as the Vedas are the only authority for the knowledge of the ultimate 
reality. Isvarakrsna is truly the rationalist even he accepts the Aptavana-pramana. However, it is difficult to say 
that he believes on the Vedic authority for the knowledge. On the contrary, he has shown his strong belief in the 
Kapila Muni by accepting the Aptavacana who taught the philosophy of twenty five principles. He might have 
an intension of indicating the belief in Kapila's preaching by accepting the Aptavacanapramana. There is hardly 
possibility of his intension of the Vedas by the Aptavacanapramana. A general observation on the karikas on the 
establishment of the prameyas of the twenty five principles may prove that Is'varakrsna does not have an intention 
of using the Vedic authority to establish the twenty five principles. On the contrary he has relied upon the pure 
reasons to establish the Vyakta, Avyakta and Jna principles in brief. He did not mention a single passage from 
the Vedas to prove these Samkhya principles. Since the strong and efficient reasons can prove these principles 
how could the Samkhyas depend on the Srutis. An absence of reference to the Srutis in this context in the karikas 
shows that Isvarakrsna does not mean the Vedic authority by the Aptavacanapramana. Now here there may be 
a question as to why does Is'avarakrsna enumerate it the third pramdna if he means the Kapila's vacana having 
the top most authority by the Aptavacanapramana? It might be possible that Isvarakrsna has in mind the sequence 
of knowing the principles. The person who desires the knowledge of the twenty five principles of the Samkhya 
i.e. prameyas, a determinate knowledge of the prameyas turns into realization by perception. It reminds us of 
Vallabhacarya the great teacher of the Suddhadvaita School of the Vedanta system who has established in the 
Sastrarthaprakarana of Tattvadlpanibandhah the Bhagavat- purana as the top most Pramana among the Vedanta 
prasthanas (The Upanisads, Brahmasutras and the Bhagavdglta) of knowledge of the ultimate reality namely, the 
Brahman i.e. the Purusottama. 


Commentators on the Aptavacanapramana : 

Vacaspati explains the Aptavacana as follows : qRftlg 37RTT ¥P<TT ^Pd 

^ 374 SJPd^Pd *3TF<T9jfd:’ Sjfd; cH44Hfdd ’ 

The Aptavacana and Sruti are based on either Perception or Inference. Therefore it is also a valid means 
of establishing the knowledge of ‘prameya’. 

YK It is obtained 

faultessly (i.e. knowing the meaning as intended by the speaker) and which is rational. 


Gaudapada explains the term ‘ aptas'rutih ’ occurring in the kaarika in the following terms- ( 3TP<n atH i qf 

3TP<Tg^:, d ^thH I kH'ddP-lPd I (karika - 5) 

Gaudapada defines the same term ‘ aptas'rutih ’ in the fourth karika by quoting the following lines- 

3IFmt HTTO, 3TTO <0^411^:1 ^ 11 

^<*4uqpH<trr>l 3TTCT) TT rTT^T: 11 

According to it the Samkhyas mean by the term ‘ dtptavacana' a statement which is free from falsity and 
fallacies. It includes common language as well as Vedas. The term ‘Sruti’ means understanding of meaning of 
statement without any prejudice. 


Here the word ‘ aptas'rutih ’ in the karika means as valid statement of the speaker who has valid knowledge 
of the thing. According to the Samkhyas, Aptavacana means the Kapilavacana. 9 

Besides in the application of the means of perception, inferential knowledge and verbal knowledge, for the 
establishment of the principles, the karika has recommended the use of Agama. It is a means if the Perception 
and Inference are failed to impart the knowledge of the object to be known (^TTHKpM 
RT5Hjl6ll) 
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Vacaspatimisra has highlighted the importance of the Aptavacana by differentiating the Agama from the 
Aitihya in the following words- ' ^ifnRsiyci^cb ^ 

yfdctyrd, 4 JRFTTWf 3#tftglW^7c^T 3Hk)=l^=h^rH5N^MlH TJeTl’ 

According to the Samkhya’s view Aitihya is not a valid means of knowledge however, Aptavacana-Agamas 
having known the speaker is valid means of knowledge of the object which is not known by other means of 
knowledge. 

It can be observed that Vacaspati interprets the verse that describes the definition of the Aptavacana in the 
Samkhyakarika under the influence of the Mlmamsakas who explain that the Vedas are apauruseya and the 
knowledge of the Srutivakya is free from faults and doubts. According to his intepretation as the Smrtltihasapuranas 
impart the authentic knowledge is based on the reason. However it is not consistent with the definition given by 
Isvarakrsna. He has used the word ‘ Sruti’ in the definition of Aptavacana in the primary sense i.e. being heard. 
He does not intend specifically the Sruti literature i.e. scripture. Besides Is'varakrsna the author of the Samkhyakarika 
does not suggest the issue of the Vedas whether they are paurusya or a-paurusya. It is basically a problem of 
the Purvamimarhsakas and the Naiyayikas. 

The Jaimininaya and Kapilanaya accept the Vedas as Apauruseya 10 . However they hold different views on 
the Vedas, as a means of knowledge of the principles. In Jaimini-naya, Vedas are strongest and top most means 
of valid knowledge of the Reality. Accordingly determining the knowledge of the meaning of the Vedas is the 
aim of the Jaimininaya. However in the Kapilananya the Vedas meaning is not the object to be established(prameya 
of the Samkhyas'astra). 

The Samkhya an Astika System in view of ancient Historian: 

The Samkhya' 1 system is one of the Astika-dars'anas. It is not known as the Srauta-dars'ana. It is known as 
Kapila-dars'ana. Kapila Muni or Paramarsi originated the knowledge of twenty-five principles to his disciple 
named Asuri. Sankara says- 1 d-diiem h<PhR 12 y^Hdl R'lKHR'jfeflil' (Brahmasutra s'arlrakamlmarhsabhasya on 

the sutra- 2.1.1). 

Haribhadrasuri in his Sad-darsana-samuccayah has classified the Six darsanas, which are as follows- 

‘Bauddharh Naiyayikam Samkhyam, Jaindam Vaisesikdam tatha|| 

Jaimanlyam ca namani, darsananamamundyahoha||3|| 

Thus according to Haribhadrasuri these are the six 13 Astika dars'anas (Orthodox systems) 14 . Haribhadrasuri 
classified these Astika dars'anas with the view of devata and tattvas (moksasadhakani) of the system- 

'dVfHlPi Td-dM TJHildoijqaPTTI dcfHM-reTlTSR jtldodlFd RTrfTHT:11211 ’ 

According to Haribhadra devata and tattvas are the classifying principles of dars'anas. Devata means 
‘ darsanadhisthayikah' (Samakhya-vyakhya on the same verse) and tattvas means moksasadhakani (Samakhya 
on the same verse) He did not consider at all ‘the belief in the ‘Vedas’ or ‘Is'vara’ as a parameter for the 
classification of the six systems. In spite of that he called the six darsanas as Astikas by the consideration of the 
belief in the paroloka etc. - (‘T3=f’ fw( MtdUMPd 

^FTNRT (Sad-dars'ana-samuccayatlka - P. 140) 

According to the commentator of Sad-dars'ana-samuccayah, a doctrine of the passing away to the yonder 
world, a belief in virtues and sins are determiners of Astikavadin. 

Following the Haribhadrastiri's approach to the Samkhya system, it can be said that the Samkhya dars'ana 
is a distinct Astika darsana. It is not determined by belief in the Vedas. 
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Kapila or Paramarsi is devala of the Samkhya system. Kapila preached the twenty five tattvas to his disciple 
Asuri and there emerged the tradition of Samkhya teachers and Samkhya literature as well. It is called Agama 
literature on the Samkhya philosophy. Ts'varakrsna in his Samkhyakarika has mentioned a tradition of Samkhya 
teachers in the following karika Wlf^TT UHHsilldHJ lT^ AirdllH4 l R l 4-vtl^ ^ 169 11 

3rrgfrTfq ^ crthji70ii 15 

Teaching of Twenty Five Principles 

The teaching of the twenty five principles by the great sage Kapila is recognized as a special characteristic 
of the Samkhya system. According to Haribhadrasuri the ancient author of the history of Indian systems, twenty 
five principles taught by the first preacher Kapilamuni are the distinct characteristics of Samkhya philosophy. Two 
schools, Nirls'vara and Ses'vara Samkhyas even they dispute about the God, agree with accepting the twenty five 
principles — * -hi’o 4l Pk1*<=ki <*!r=i<0* c K ^7TT:I TNfarpft wtf dvdldl T^dfdSdld 11 16 (Sad-darsana- 

samuccayah - 34). Besides, it is said that one who stays in the As'rama where there is knower of twenty-five 
principles, gets undoubtedly liberation- 

"rn, rmar^ T7T:I fjqtsfi TI7BT:II 

The Name as ‘Samkhya’ system : 

The name Samkhya significantly distinguishes the Samkhya system from the Vedic system. Kapila’s system 
is famous by the term Samkhya . The commentator of Sad-darsana-samuccayah of Haribhadrasuri explains the 
term ‘Samkhya’ as follows - * *hiom |fct ^qPipHTh TT^TT TBsTFT *ii<s4i: cnkMl ?T 4>R: 'Till hihiP< "5^:1 ’ 
(Vyakhya, p. 74) 17 There is another explanation of the term ‘Samkhya’ as- ‘ 3111241 ^iPtcdl TKf^FRTTcT^TfaT'RfST 
3 Ho'dR^Pd dr4K4:l’ (Vidya, p. 62) 

Accordingly it is worth to be noted that T.G. Mainkar who observes that, Sankara in his commentary on 
Visnusahasranama, interpreted the word Samkhya in the sense of knowledge of the true nature of the pure Spirit- 
‘^•SicHflTdPcMM' ^ioHpHcd’Tt^l’ Sankara in his Bhagavadgitabhasya explains the term Samkhya in detail-‘FR 24 
^ drdtdWHl'Py Rtf ^TT:, 3TF TT^rFTRTTTf^'^T: f^t; TJuifctd^T: SUcRT (13.12) 

Vijnanabhiksu the Samkhya commentator flourished in the sixteenth century, in his Samkhyapravacanabhas 
ya explains the word Samkhya as follows- ‘fitsdi 3ikH4)£RJD' 

The explanation of the term ‘ samkhya ’ can be put in nutshell by quoting the verse from the Samkhyakarirka- 
‘ 4,1? 41^ id fine, infill fidnsqidq) (dd41P»4~r4c) 'tjcTFTFf'116911 

Thus an interpretation of the term ‘ samkhya determines that the Samkhya system is rational in its characteristic. 

The Purusa principle in the Samkhyakarika 

Furthermore, Isvarkrsna in his Samkhyakarirka establishes the Purusa principle not as a creator of the 
world or donor of the fruits of karma to individual self. However he denies the Purusa as an agent 19 of action 
at all even he accepts the Purusa as the enjoyer. The Samkhyakaria underlines that the Purusa principle is different 
from the Prakrti which consists of Sattva, Rajas and Tamas gunas. He is Kevala i.e. free from the characteristics 
of the Prakrti. The Purusa of the Samkhya system is not the same to the Purusa or the Brahman in the 
Upanisads. The Samkhya Purusa principle is Aja eternal, pure consciousness and the sentient principle. Yet the 
purusa is not the Ananda. He is Udaslna, Saks!, Madhyastha nature. The Purusa in the Upanisads is ‘Aupanisad’- 
purusa. However the Samkhya-purusa is not an ‘Aupanisad-purusa’ According to Sankaracarya’s interpretation, 
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Badarayana in his Brahamasutras (1.1.5. etc., 2.1.1, 2.2.1) refuted the Samkhya doctrine of Pradhana which denies 
the participation of Isvara in the process of creation. It implies that the Vedantins like Badarayana and his 
followers did not accept the Samkhyas as the Vedic. Therefore it is not proper to understand the Samkhya 
philosophy is Vedic even it accepts the sentient Pususa principle. 

Establishment of the Purusa principle in the Samkhyakarika 

Isvarakrsna offers reasons to establish the Purusa principle different from the Naiyayikas 18 and Vedantin 
Badarayana the author of the Brahmasutras. Isvarakrsna has proved the Purusa principle in the following verse- 

r^lir<rdM4dKfaKHI<ll TJpftS'feT 5(^111711 tWlf^TTcf fa* 

^Tf^RPT 'gTTPTI st^H. 47^414^4111911 

Isvarakrsna establishes the Purusa principle on the basis of common experience and reasons. 

Therefore, it can be said that the Samkhya system does not give much importance to the establishment of 
the Purusa principle, yet it is eager to explain the discriminate knowledge of the Jha as distinct from the Vyakta 
and Avyakta. 

Rajas'ekhara has said rightly in brief as follows- 

f4c4: 3T47rrf TJOT 3TTPTT 

(Sad-dars'ana Samuccayah-||52||) 

It means the Samkhya teachers accept the Purusa or the soul a sentient principle which is not exactly the 
Aupanisad-purusa, It is different from the Pradhana principle and its evolutes. 20 

Dr. T.G. Mainkar has rightly observed saying as - “In its classical form however, the Samkhya does not 
support theism. It does not admit any supreme absolute spirit and its doctrine of Avidya, Bandha and Moksa it 
is dangerously near Buddhism. To this Samkhya advocating the theory of evolution, activity on the part of non- 
sentient Prakrti to satisfy the needs of the sentient Purusa by a short of pre-established harmony and_the release 
as the consequence of the knowledge of the separatedness of the Purusa, God was not necessary. Isvarakrsna 
appears to think along these lines and there is no suggestion even in the Karika pointing to a belief in the existence 
of a supreme absolute spirit. It is later thinkers like Vacaspati, Vijnanabhiksu and Nagesa who bring in God...’. 
Thus the commentators and the authors of Tarkagranthas, were influenced by the Isvaravada of the Vedanta. They 
introduced Isvara principle in the Samkhya doctrine to harmonize it with the Upanisadic doctrine of Brahman. 

Now it would be interesting to pay attention to the account of the life-style and the view adopted by 
Samkhya thinkers. It may prove the Samkhya's life style is different from others namely the Vedics. 

The life-style and the views adopted by Samkhya thinkers : 

In this respect, Rajasekara's Saddarsanasamuccayah and the Tarka rahasyadlpika give us realistic and 
lively account about the life style of Samkhya philosophers. It can be known by following indicatory marks- 

fa<ul4i4 u ^4 n:, 4)1 m)h To :I 'gt^SJ^nfT4:ll33ll 

33. dOtthfUtt cP^rrhT: 444444:1 ^5^; 44 44, 44154T47HJI34II 

if h c£p4<flw44a i:l 3 3 M44TT^S4t WWW:114211 

fspnj): TlfilBf 4^114311 f44T STf^TT^hTWltI 

fell WTFlfjTTfiH:I Iwf^jWT: 7Tn§4T 3T^irHqiR'i:ll 

qdtr ^l HfehH 4 fK TTlWRl 'MlrbWI yjTtifqdl %4TRI 
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ftpq ^ ^ WSfqvTPRfi ^ 3 ^kelHd' rPT Rtentlo^H11’ 

Rajasekhara compares Mimamsaka-view, with Samkhyas in the following gwords- 

^Pmh rtt i^u^ i foKua i arffcr ^1^^.116011 

13^ m'tsMI^IT etrcUlrlHtid) f^RTII67ll 

Tarkarahasyadipika (Brhadvrttil) also focuses on the similarity between Jaiminlya and Samkhyas regarding 
their life style. 

‘kfMkll kkJT yitedl ^c+)<t u ^lR-^< u 4l : ^hu-s^^RT yysP'i'W: TPJTfR31*JcfiTl 

(Haribhadrasuri's Saddarsanasamuccaya Brhadvrttih page 141) 

The life-style of Jaimanlyas is like the Samkhyas, the Samkhyas hold different views about the principles 
and ways to liberation. Each of them get liberation by different ways. Jaimanlyas follow the path pervaded by 
smoke, while the Samkhya followed the path of light called Archirapath. Jaimanlyas are faithful to the Veda and 
scarifies. However the Samkhyas the Adhyatmavadins are disinterested in Veda and killing prescribed in the 
Vedas. It would be proper to quote in this regard the following verse from the Mundakopanisad- 

‘tapahs'raddhe ye hyupavasantyaranye 
s'anta vidvahso bhaiksacaryam carantah/ 
suryadvarena te virajah prayanti 
yatramrtah sa puruso hyavyayatmalV{ 1.2.11) 

Conclusion 

Having observed carefully the Samkhyas view about the Veda shows that the Samkhyas follow the simple 
ascetic life style and established the philosophical doctrines, which are characterized by their own experience and 
logical thinking independently of the Vedic scripture. They accepted the Aptasruti as valid means of knowledge 
of knowable. But it is not necessarily the Vedas. In fact, as Rajas'ekhara has pointed out that the Samkhyas as 
apposed to the Mlmamsakas, are against the killing and sacrifices. They are known as Adhyatmavadin and 
preached the discriminate knowledge of Vyakta, Avyakta and Jha principles. Samkhyas established these principles 
based on the arguments in spite of referring to the Srutis. The Samkhyas do not believe in sacrifices as means 
to liberation. The Samkhyas preach twenty-five principles as a means to liberation. The person desirous of 
liberation can attain liberation by discriminate knowledge of principles in spite of doing details of karma rituals. 
It means, Samkhyas do not preach Brahmavidya of the Upanisads as means to liberation. The Samkhyas are 
rationalist thinkers. They do not believe in knowledge of Nirgunapurusa as a means to liberation. The Purusa in 
Samkhyas philosophy is different from the Brahman taught in the Upanisads. The Samkhyas Purusa principle is 
one of the twenty five principles in the Samkhya system. However the Upanisads preach the Nirguna Purusa alone 
is the Ultimate Reality. Thus the Samkhya's way of life and philosophy are not sealed by the Vedas. 
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4. Uadayavirshastri (sec Samkhyadars'anam pagc-5) opined that one cannot say that Kapila has disregard toward 
theVedic ritual. He explained that Kapila accepted Vedic karmas to purify the mind. See his Hindi notes on the 
Samkhyasutra- 1.6. As, the Samkhyasutra explicitly points out the similarity between common means and Vedic 
means for destroying pain, it is true that Sarhkhyas do not accept Vedic karma for purity which is necessary for the 
liberation. Sankara in his commentary said that Samkhyasatra is purely Adhyatmas'astra - 

Brahmasutrasarlrakamiinamsabhasya on the sutra - 2 . 1.1 

5. "^:wrTwdTc(" ff^i 3*§Rf 3R cT^ 7§g aTTunfa+H, 3TTfa*fa^, 

WtT Him Samkhyatattvakaumudi Karika -1 

6 fgf^tnRTTfq 3TT^TT^%W fr mHIHHP^Hp^^PdThchq i ^ WMftpT: ^ TRT «l i r^MR I:l 

Samkhyakarika - karika 1 with Gaudpadapadabha$ya. 

7. See TattvakaumudT on the karika -.2 

8. In this regard, T.G. Mainkar in his edition of the Samkhyakarika in the Notes remarks- ‘By the admission of 
Aptavacana, we have Reason and Faith a sort of intellectual dualism. The Sarhkhyas admit it as a result of policy 
of not opposing the scriptures and secondly because Sruti has rationality inherent in it.’ 

9. SjfcT: SThTHTU l#i SJJcTRT WlMi ^T5qt5?l:, trIT 

m 3TTWrfh:l Tl^siTfq #ih<^ WRRR1TWB; ^1 WfRfd - ft STf l frufl on the Samkhyasutra. 

10. +Phci^ s^KH^jl + Klf^ ^r«t!fl^c|<i|ui)d^R | e|l-ldmU^^ cT^TT R 7J^ - ^ cTc^r 

^■oq^-Hl'Hlqiqj ’ Vidvattosini on the Samkhyasutra- 5.46. 

11 . 'cmr MtHRRPd M HR eft wrmf IrPt RR Tarkarahasyadlpika on $ad-darsana- 

samuccayah- p. 75. 

12. Hitsq ift 'imPipHrb mam fR 7n7sRT: aih<ftl RT 7TRH7:, 7iatsHIHIS5 p < ^6M :l ’ Samakhya on 

Saddarsanasamuccavah of Haribhadrasuri, page 33. 

13. See Bhumika Damodara Gosvami to Saddarsana Samuccayah, p.l 

14. Haribhadrasuri includes Uttaramimamsa of Badarayana in the Jaimaniya-dars'ana. Accordingly he accepted the Carvaka 

system as^Nastika-darsana to fulfil the number six of systems, provided the Vais'esika system is included in the Nyaya- 
darsana'^ iRtcuHUi^ Wl R R^ftl R?t faf ^c| | Rd4.d i r<H :ll7811 R B47ftWs4 l $ trrR fftRi 

<ri'ftiq<iH<i 8 rlHicq> 2 zft RR R'RRHj’ Sad-dars'ana-samuccayah- 79 

15. Raja Sekhara in his Sad-darsana samuccayah has mentioned speakers of Samkhya philosophy - HRs4l4Hl’ RdddiK : 

qipMcii^r<^l4qi:l 4-»q Priori; eK$bUK<j TTTTRfTcij 15411 

7T^TF«I1 O.a<0qi RftRTRIS 5R^- --RT RtsHFI HI Pel^ 115511 

16. The commentator explains the term Pl(ltr«K and 7^R7 as follows - ‘ Ph(I7=HI: RRRRT R R -iH - ^cHRm i cR 

(^T) ftRrl ^R 7q7IIHHlPw dKH I 4 :l RftRTRfq TNT ^4dPHr4 l rHc| | PtH I Hl74K4dH l ' R 7Rfft 

TnWTcn^RfRTl TTTTft ‘ Ho'qfa*ir<i«ir=iMi 7^’ - According to the Sayana Madhava, Sesvarasamkhya is recognized 
as Samkhyapravacana. He treated it aseparate darsana as Patanjala-dars'ana as Patanjali is the founder of that system. 
Sankaracarya has noted the special area of Samkhya philosophy as ‘^R <=bPMcrllf^T-^cflHIHfftft5dRI7ll5l7RI 
Ri^TRlRiHq ft 7RRR7fRRfR^rrR cTT: yuflcll:l' Brahmasutra SarlrakamTmamsabhasya 2.1.1 

17. ‘TTf^rMr aTlP^PHpHPl 77^1 ’ Dr. T.G. Mainkar observes- The Pasandotpatti chapter of the Padma 

Purana classes Sankha, the law-giver with Kapila as Tamasa. Dr. T.G. Mainkar has discussed the term ‘Samkhya’ in 
detail by giving references from different books. See - The Samkhyakarika. (Intro. P.2.4). 

18. Nyayakusumanjalih of Udayanacarya,. Badarayana's Brahmasutras 1.4. adhikaranana -7,2.1. adhikaranana 6-10, 
3.2. adhikaranana -8 
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19. See ‘ SIWTiS'q ^ftll ’ Samkhvasutra 

1.15 ‘ - Samkhyasutra - 1.57 

20. Haribhadrasuri has referred to the Sesvara-sarhkhya School and Nirlsvara-sarhkhya school, yet he did not give much 
importance to such difference based on the Isvara principle since both of them accept twenty five principles. However 
modem scholars give it much importance to the two schools of the Samkhya. 
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MAHIMABHATTA and VYAN JAN A 

Prof. M.M. Agrawal 

Mahimabhatta was a dialectician par excellence. To him all the world was anumana or inference. He would 
reduce any idea into a syllogism. In short, no knowledge is there that is not in scientific essence grounded on 
inference. He was a Kashmirian as the title Rajdnaka indicates. His father was Srldhairya and he was the pupil 
of Syamala, a great poet. 1 Mahima or Mahimaka courted renow n and the means he chose was to make a 
destructive critique on the most famous work of his day. Anandavardhana’s Dhvanyaloka was the target and with 
a sagacity of thought, scarcely recalled by any other rhetorician, Mahimabhatta brought into his work a width of 
learning and a logic of argument which can only be appreciated by a study of it. The latest writer Mahimabhatta 
quotes is Abhinavagupta and the earliest writer who reviews the work of him is Mammata. Mahima, or Mahimabhat 
ta must therefore be placed between Abhinavagupta (about 1000 A.D.) and Mammata (middle of 1050 A.D.), that 
is, about the beginning of the 11 th century A.D. 2 

Mahimabhatta wrote the work entitled Vyaktiviveka, also called Kavyalahkara} , literally an inquiry into 
Vyakti or suggestion. He wrote another work called Tattvokti-Kos'a A on poetics. His Vyaktiviveka is one of the 
masterpieces of the Alamkara literature and deserves to be saved from the unmerited oblivion in which it has 
fallen. The W contains brilliant arguments and exhibits great erudition, logical acumen, fastidious criticism and 
deep insight. The VV is divided into three vimarsas or chapters. Mahimabhatta states his pratijna in the first 
verse— 

“anumane ’ntarbhavam sarvasyaiva dhvaneh prakasayitum/ 
vyaktivivekam kurute pranamya mahima param vacam/T 

That is to say-the VV is written by him to examine afresh the true nature of the Vyahgya sense and to bring 
to light that all the varieties of dhavani may duly be included in the scope of anumana- inference. In the first 
chapter, the definition of dhvani as given by Anandavardhana is attacked word by word and letter by letter and 
is merely a destructive criticism. But it may be observed that, Mahimabhatta had in the core of his heart a great 
amount of admiration for Anandavardhana and had agreement with Ananda’s views in may places as regards the 
causes, effects and the essence of Kavya. He also expressly recognised Ananda’s greatness and said : 

“iha sampratipattito ’nyatha va dhavanikarasya vaco ’ vivecanam nah/ 

niyatam yasase prapatsyate yanmahatam samstava eva gauravaya//” VV, 1.3, p.4 

In the second, he takes up other theories such as of vakrokti of Kuntaka and refutes his doctrine of that merit 
of poetry is felicitous expression. In the third, he takes about forty examples cited by the Dhvanyaloka and shows 
that they are really cases of anumana. Mahimabhatta’s reasoning is thus epitomised : Vyakti is Dhvani. It is the 
manifestation of that which is desired to be manifested and it manifests itself along with its subject, that is, that 
which manifests it. For instance, a vessel in a dark room becomes visible along with the light that makes it visible. 
Mahimabhatta’s object, viz., to gain celebrity, has been really attained. He cared not whether it was approbation 
or reprobation, for, in any case, his aim was not to sink into oblivion in the literary world.’ 
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I 

We may now note the salient features of Mahimabhatta’s theory as follows : 

1. Mahimabhatta does not disagree with the view that the soul of poetry is rasa. He says : “ Kdvyasydtmani 
samjhini rasadirupe na kas'yacidvimatih." 6 

His position is that he does not dispute that rasa is the soul of poetry, but the point on which he lays stress 
is that the essence of poetry, viz. rasa and the like, is grasped by anumana and not by an independent 
power of words such as vyahjana. As regards the thing -sarhjhi there is no dispute, there is a difference 
only in sarhjna in the appellation of the thing. He calls it by the name of anumana, while the Dhvani- 
school calls it by the name of dhvani. 

2. He recognise the phenomenon of vyahjana in case of the lamp and the jar. But such a natural vyahjakatva 
is not recognised in the dhvanikavya. There is only an artificial vyahjakatva as in the case of dhuma- 
smoke and vahni fire. 7 

3. He does not recognise any dyotakatva, i.e. vyahjakatva even in case of the upasargas and the nipdtas. 
For example, the sense of prakarsa-excess depends on the use of the upsarga l pra ’ and as such the sense 
of prakarsa should be understood as a vdcya sense of ‘pra ’. These so called dyotakas are as good as the 
visesana-padas and have vdcakatva all right as in the case of word nila in nilotpala. The upasargas and 
the nipdtas are called dyotaka in a figurative manner because of a wrong observation of simultaneity in 
the congnition of the nipdta or the upasarga and the associate word. 8 This being the position regarding 
dyotaka upasargas and nipdtas, an analogy with the suggestive dhvani cannot be established. 

4. He does not recognise a relation of the suggesting and the suggested between the audible letters and the 
sphota. Hence, according to him, the application of the term dhvani on the basis of a similarity of the 
suggestive kavya with the audible sounds -s'ruyamana-varnas, otherwise called dhvani, is not justified. 9 

5. He recognises abhidha alone as a function of the word. According to him, there is no Laksand-vrtti and 
the laksyarlha also can be had through a process of anumana. He argues that there cannot be more than 
one sakti (power) of the word. If at all there be more than one s'akti they should all operate at a time just 
as in the case of fire we find both the s'akti, dahakatva and the prakas'akatva, i.e. Powers of burning and 
revealing, operating simultaneously. Hence if we recognise both the abhidha and the laksana s'aktis in the 
word then there should not be an order of congnition of the senses conveyed by the two powers. Hence, 
the laksana function must belong to some different substratum and that is none other than the vacyartha- 
express sense. If the vdcydrtha is supposed to be the substratum of laksana then that function must be 
identical with inference. In ‘gaurbdhikah ’ the primary meaning of the word ‘ gauh ’ which appears to have 
identity with balhika leads to the inference of a partial identity, or similarity between ‘gauh ’ and ‘ bdhlka ’ 
because of its failure to have any congruity in respect of its identity with bahllka. 10 Just as a case of 
anyathanupapatti leads to inference here, we have the case of avinabhava leading to an anumana in 

kfsdngyah santapam vadati visinipatrasayanam. 11 For Mahimabhatta anumana is defined as the arrival 
at the knowledge of some other thing from the knowledge of some thing on the strength of avinabhava, 
i.e. invariable concommitance or the relation of non-separation. Wherever there is the act of speaking- 
vadana there must be an expression of an idea -prakasa and as such ‘prakasa ’ is the invariable effect of 
‘vadana ’, 12 That the word ‘ vadati’ conveys not only its express sense which is to be discarded as 
incongruous. It is the opinion also of the supporters of the vyahjana and the laksana functions. 

6. If it is argued that the idea of prakas'a can be had by a process ‘ arthapatti’ then that is none other than 
a case of anumana since arthdpatti is included in the scope of anumana . 13 
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7. Mahimabhatta explains and designates the phenomenon of suggestion-yyan/a/id as poetic inferencc- 
kavyanumiti, which is defined as follows : 

‘vacyastadanumito vd yatrartho’ rthantaram prakas'ayati/ 
sambandhatah kutascit sa kdvyanumitirityuktd//' H 

He tries to explain all the varieties of dhvani as cases of Kavyanumiti. In sabdasaktimula-dhvani one must 
have some reason to arrive at the non-contextual meaning and as such the instances present Kavyanumiti. 
Even in case of slesa he demands that there must be an adequate reason for conveying more than one 
sense and as such whatever additional meaning is there it must be derived as in inferred meaning. If there 
be no adequate reason for arriving at a further meaning, the very effort of the poet to present a slesa will 

prove only a fruitless strain } 5 

8. Just as Anandvardhana believes that the meaning had through suggestion has a greater appeal, 
Mahimabhatta thinks that the meaning that is arrived at through anumana is more appealing. 16 

9. But even then the poem must have the invariable association of rasa. In absence of rasa even a series 
of anumeyarthas will not render it is kavya and the composition will be as condemnable as prahelika. 
For instance, in the verse, vivaria-suraa-samae^ 1 , we have a good number of anumeyarthas, but the 
mental process of the numerous inferences itself obstructs any relish of raja. 18 

10. According to Mahimabhatta the permanent mental states of love, sorrow, etc., belonging to poetical 
characters are inferred through the congnition of the vibhava, anubhava and the vyabhicaribhavas described 
in the Kavya. A pleasurable rumination over the sthdyibhava-permanent state, thus inferred is called rasa. 
It is the inexplicable magic of the poetry that the inferred sthayibhavas lead to the exquisite pleasure of 
rumination, whereas in ordinary life the sthayibhyavas as belonging to others do not lead to any such 
pleasure. 19 

11. Mahimabhatta accepts almost all the cases of dhvani and explains them in terms of Kavyanumiti. But 
wherever he finds difficulty in applying the process of inference he discards the case altogether. According 
to Anandavardhana there is sabda-saktimula-dhvani in the verse, li unnatah prollasaddharah.” 20 But as 
Mahimabhatta finds it difficult to admit a process of anumana, he contends that in the said verse no 
additional suggested meaning is cognized at all. 21 

12. In the matter of aucitya and dosa Mahimabhatta is fully with Anandavardhana, since aucitya and dosa 
own their origin to the relative position of the contextual rasa. 21 

II 

Let us now discuss the attitude of Mahimabhatta towards vyanjana, Mahimabhatta says that vyakti or 
abhivyakti, i.e. suggestion is defined as follows : 

Sato sata eva varthasya prakasamanasya sambandha-smarananaveksina prakas'akena sahaiva prakas'a- 

vi-ayat£patt±rabhivyaktixiti taUak-atam Ecak-ate.> 2i 

Suggestion is the revelation of an object, whether it be already existent or otherwise, be a revcaler, which 
does not look for the help of any relation between the revealer and the revealed, along with the revelation of itself, 
i.e. the revealer.” 

The reve\ation-abhivyakti of the already existent, i.e. sato’ bhivyakti is of three types. They are as follows 24 : 

1. When the effect, that lies latent and hence is imperceptible in the cause, becomes perceptible we have 
one variety of the suggestion of the real’. For example, when the milk becomes the curd we have this 
type of abhivyakti. 
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2. When a revealer, remaining subordinate, reveals a perceptible, i.e. already manifest-object, temporarily 
obscured by some factor, while revealing itself, we get the second variety. For example the revelation of 
the jar by the lamp. 

3.. We have the third variety, when the residual traces of already experienced objects are revived by an object 
which is invariably concomitant with the experienced, or by some object or word which symbolises or 
stands for it. (a) For example, when we see the smoke our idea of the already experienced fire is revived 
by the relation of invariable concomitance between the smoke and the fire. ( b ) We have this type of 
suggestion also when our idea of cow is revived by its symbolical representations like picture, plastic art, 
image and imitation, (c) We have this type of abhivyakti also when simply the word ‘cow’ revives the 
image of the cow in our mind. 

4. The revelation of the umea\-asato ’ bhivyakti is of only one type. We have such an abhivyakti, when the 
rainbow is revealed by the rays of the sun. 25 

Mahimabhatta contends that the first type of sato ’ bhivyakti cannot be had in case of poetical suggestion. 
Because the suggested meaning is not directly perceptible like the curd. The second type of sato ’ bhivyakti also 
cannot be had in case of suggested sense because the suggested and the express sense cannot be cognized 
simultaneously, in the manner of a simultaneous perception of the lamp and the jar. 26 The third type of sato' 
bhivyakti is applicable only to anumana and not to vyakti, i.e. suggestion. The example, (a) will be recognised 
as anumana by all. The example, ( b ), which corresponds to upamana, i.e. Comparison, is also nothing other than 
anumana, since, according to Mahimabhatta, upamana also falls within the purview of anumana. The example, 
(c) is dubious. Taking all the examples together Mahimabhatta contends that the third type of abhivyakti is actually 
anumana. 21 Here he does not explain, as to how inference takes place in case of understanding a cow from ‘word’- 
‘sabdacca gauh ’. Then he proceeds to argue that the consciousness of the additional, i.e. Suggested meaning from 
the vacya sense is not possible without the consciousness of the relation of invariable concomitance between the 
two. That is why one and all cannot understand the suggested sense. Moreover, the consciousness of the other 
meaning is not simultaneous with the vacya sense. There is a sequence of consciousness like that in case of 
knowing the fire from the smoke. Hence suggestion in poetry is nothing other than inference. 

If it is argued that there is simultaneity of consciousness in case of the suggestion of rasa then the definition 
of abhivyakti will have the fault of being very widely applied. For, in case of the suggestion of vastu and alamkara 
there can never be any simultaneity of consciousness. 

Mahimabhatta further contends that in case of the suggestion of rasa also the vibhavas, etc., do not get 
revealed simultaneously with rasa. Since, there is a relation of cause and effect between vibhavas, etc., and the 
unreal and image-like sthayi which being brought to the realm of the consciousness of the man of taste is 
called rasa. 2 * 

Mahimabhatta points out that even in case of the suggestion of rasa there is an imperceptible sequence, i.e. 
an asamlaksya-krama according to the dhuani theoriest himself. 

Now, if for avoiding all these discrepancies the condition of simultaneous cognition of the suggested and 
the suggested be excluded from the definition of abhivyakti, then abhivyakti would include anumana, because, 
in case of the fire and the smoke also, the latter reveals the former remaining subordinate to the same. If for 
excluding cases of anumana, like that of the fire from smoke, it is claimed that only the unreal is revealed in case 
of abhivyakti, then the definition will not include the case of the lamp and the jar, as the jar is existent. 

If for including the case of the jar and the lamp the revealed is not desired to be unreal then the case of 
the rainbow and the sunrays will not be included. 
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If both the alternatives regarding the nature of the revealed be excluded from the definition then the 
definition will cease to be a definition abhivyakti and will be nothing other than a definition of anumana. 
Mahimabhatta holds that, in fact, the expression ‘ sato ' sata eva va ’, i.e. ‘of the real or the unreal’, in the definition 
of abhivyakti is redundant; for, we cannot conceive of a third thing, still different from the real and the unreal. 

In this manner Mahimabhatta endeavours to show that in kavya there cannot be, in fact, any suggestion, i.e. 
abhivyakti, but if there be the consciousness of an additional idea from the consciousness of the vdeya sense, then 
that is nothing other than a case of inference, i.e., anumana. 

The definition and classification of abhivyakti, i.e. suggestion, elaborated above, are attributed to the dhvani 
theorist by Mahimabhatta himself. Mahimabhatta’s contention is that although the dhvani theorist conceives 
abhivyakti to be of the four types as explained by Mahimabhatta, yet the poetical suggestion corresponds only 
to the third variety. But Mahimabhatta’s own conception of abhivyakti is different. Abhivyakti must be an automatic 
revelation as in the case of the lamp and the jar. But poetical suggestion does not belong to the second variety, 
of which the case of the lamp and the jar is an example as there is the intervention of the recollection of some 
relation between the suggestive meaning and the suggested content. Because of this admission to the recollection 
of relation poetical suggestion is a case of anumana like that of the fire from the smoke and can be called a 
suggestion, i.e., vyahgya, only in a figurative way. Compare : 

svabhavikam dhvaneryuktam vyanjakatvarh na dlpavat/ 
dhumavat kintu krtakam sambandhaderapeksanat// 29 
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ELEMENTS OF LYRICAL POETRY IN THE RAMAYANA 

Prof. Raghunath Panda 


Introduction 

Every poetry by its nature is lyrical. For poetry the Indian classical synonym is Kavyam. Thus the Ramayana 
of Valmlki being the adikavya has excellent probabilities for containing profound lyrical elements in it. Virtually 
the Kavya has originated from the pathetic emotional outburst of the sage Valmlki when he was overwhelmed 
by the heart-stricken sight of the death of the male-curlew by the piercing arrow of a cruel hunter. In the words 
of Anandavardhana- 

chMfil lFT M_ctiycr4T ^Jlfdchd: TJUI 

1/5) 

In the ancient Indian rhetorical texts, there is no particular reference to gitikavya or lyrical poetry. Many 
believe that “lyric” as a genre of poetry has emerged from the western literary tradition which came along with 
the British rule in India. But on thorough scrutiny, we come across kavyas like Gitagovinda, which go back at 
least to the 12th century. In such works, songs with particular tunes or ragas and rhythms or talas were prescribed 
for singing of those songs incorporated in those kavyas. It is of course true that the western literatures have 
influenced the neo-elites in the 19th century and after. Anyway Modern Sanskrit writers like Prof. Paramanand 
Shastri have devised modem definitions in the scale of which we observe many occasions in the adikavya shall 
stand in conformity with the lyrical norms. Shastri’s definitions of lyric runs like this. 

gaunavastu bhavedgltirbhavabhivyanjanam kaveh/ 
laghukalevara geya saikabhavarasasraya// 

From this point of view, shall be examined the conditions of Kausalya, STta, the followers of Rama and the 
subjects of Ayodhya, when Rama started for his forest sojourn, the death of Dasaratha, the beauty of nature, i.e. 
the description of the morning, the forests, lakes, rivers, birth of children, the death of Ravana, Indrajit and other 
scenes bear ample testimony to the fact that the Ramayana is fully of lyrical elements even if it is treated as a 
great Mahakavya which provided foundations to a large number of other kavyas. 

2. Lyric Poetry vis-a-vis Vdlmlki’s Ramayana 

Now, coming to the text of the Ramayana let us see how this kind of natural poetry has been incorporated 
in the Valmiki’s Ramayana. It is known to all critics that the Ramayana is the first Prabandhakavya of Sanskrit 
literature, where the plot or interwoven subject matter has an immense value in successful progress of composition. 
In spite of this compulsion, emotional touches do not play a small part in the whole kavya. Valmlki at times made 
the reflection of the human mind visible even in the external nature. For example, when Bharata returns from the 
forest (being unsuccessful, to be bring back Rama from his forest sojourn) his heart is full of despair. An 
emptiness encircles his personality. This mental state of Bharata casts a shadow of his mind over Ayodhya. On 
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the other hand Ayodhya also like a bereaved queen of Dasaratha in lamentation further (due to the separation of 
Rama) has lost its lusture and appears as if in deep remorse. In the words of the poet— 

HF&TT RTrT: Ug wyil :! 

P <11H l cfld - d < ci i < u 11 | 


fdP h< i15m chioilnMehnni InvillMcfl 

114^1^: firaf Rrff f^TOT y^rHdy«rT^II 


h^'Jll^f^^ehl' TftfedlHI 

STFTfOTT^anrfvIrrf RRfrTRTfalTl^TRRIh 

rHldMHdtMyi^i <f?TT 

fbrsjRTfqcT %TTr*TT fVNdmM: fltjfadlH JI 


^n^TcTT TT5JI rWJdl fdyHil' 7PTTI^| 
'nnnl Wfnq 'PT:3<HIRII 


(7) 


WHT ^rrfrf TSTPTFtT^f wi ^X'idiR i 
Rfcd^fdfaWHI dKllMel ^^ 3^11 
RTf-dl-d ^•dtJm^llRddl^l 
'^ddMlPdldi<dbril' ckdldl' «HHdlfHe||| 


12 ) 


3T?TlKif Tryfdy^ct fqFq RRfq ffcrd: 1 
5*1-11 dl^ui Pt-i^ffl 11 J^lfqcJH 
( dircHHcbVTmiUU|^-3T^Uj|cf>IU^i{--HTf: 114) 


Here in these lines the sorrow in the heart of Bharata has as if become embodied in the dejected depiction 
of Ayodhya by the poet. The nature appears to be in deep fellow-feeling with the characters of the Kavya which 
becomes sufficient in sweeping away the embankment of patience in Bharata who bursts into tears- ’ 


rT^T dd'Tli'y^tjP^Hdy^r fddRJ 

TT^tT fR'MdriHl^cil-t Uh)^ RTW 1TT7T: T[?:i%7T: 


V Ram (11/114/29) 


Bharata’s wailing continued to see Ayodhya where all citizens felt equally sad and the usual jubilations of 
the city had completely vanished- 


T^rT dilawfnuiA TJtlAfigJHi qynPfcHll 
TBTftRT ■^jFTr^TTTT^' RlU^tjPdchril 
RfcpTT xn-ajTjaTf^ SJTRtTf 
TTTf^j^ WUIM tJHtyrfcpUdd ^1 

While Slta was abducated by Ravana, she helplessly cried like a female bird creating a deep pathetic 
atmosphere- 


F WHIT RBMIgl TpiPdTiyflld^l 
r$UHIU|, -q TSTTTT Ril M*sPyU | | || 


snftrft; Tr fi^nrp i 

f$MHl>J|lH&l4vi RT TTRR R 
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S^d l dT flefrUTT W <4>c&ifl RRlt: Ml 

f|Mi y 4 *mwj y 4 qnl r^tImimii 

3TTTT^ *rufc6Kl'g’ ^P^dl'tl 

f^TR TTRTR TTMR RTHT ^TfrT TT^OT:II 

These lines emit sufficient such emotional sparks which are capable of enkindling equal feeling in the reader 
and makes him sentimental and hence can be judged as a piece of true lyric. 

The pathetic sentiment in the abduction of Slta continued for long in the epic in the endless wailings of Rama 
covering pages after pages and cantos after cantos— 


% RTMTTRT HldPn fMMf IMI MT2JII 

TfT iHMIdf Ml TT^tTT ^T^TT§7TT TJ WMfM RTh:l 
3TRTRT ^wiciyniyi MlR s*>P<<1 qiffgu1qjI 

-H oil - tj d >4 vTTR MRT Ml 

T t!45# R^:ll (V. Ram. Ill, 63, 3, 7, 9) 


w pdtCH i Ptmt mt ttt TajtfMT^Hi -f^wnwi 
■^T fdHM Mrfra RpTT 'RT RMTMMMTMRMtTTII 

MIT Tfn^rmtvTT PiMHId^ i^MlyPc^ll 
eti l -dPbMd l M8MTT MTMTHT MTW MtrTT I 


flftdl dPdAI 1W fRRTRT MI fTMTMTMRI 

3pm q-c^PfPr P^i-d aiiPm AemPhnl irfr % nr mmImtii 


cfMT 4 ) Poid4 ^MTg dHlPd^: R^JIuUQdHI 
MT yilldT ^ ddUt^tW^ddPdidl MTfrT Pd^lfd II ( 15 ) 

3ITfMn nt H)*<^dl fvM vTTMRI nMT^TM^IITf^l 
MT fRRT M RR MTT tCcTT RT 7TT1T1 ^ MtMFMR U4RII 


ttmt i -mfncT fePa^ t Imr Mmt < >t^p Mfi 
yjTiw irrr ^hiiPhh'I'ttt tjm fir rt rFr rtii 

These touching pathetic lines of vipralambha or erotic in separation is striking enough from the point of 
view of feelings, language and rhythm. Having raised the feelings in the inner core of the heart it makes the 
connoisseurs relish the poetic beauty leading to inexpressible happiness. A number of stages of srngara like smrti 
(memorizing) gunakathana, udvega, sampralapa etc. are used in a natural flow, which is the aesthetic essence 
of any high quality poetry of lyrical genre. 

Similar high poetic emotions can be witnessed in the mental state of Kausalya, while Rama departed for the 
forest for long fourteen years exile, lamentation of Slta having seen the artificial but exactly appearing like the 
dismembered heads of Rama and Laksmana, Rama's melancholic overtures at the loss of sense of Laksmana by 
the sharp axe of Ravana, the weeping of the wives of Ravana after his death or even in similar stage of 
Meghanada create heart-burning effects indicating success of a lyrical piece. 

See another instance when Sugrlva fails to keep up his promise for searching Slta and remains indulged in 
carnal enjoyments. Laksmana arrival was being tried to be pacified by Tara in the following manner. 
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TfT yHalrRTt 
TTrTamT 


UH^chl^ul^^H 
^FTTR WTTT 4PM4I4-M4|P«:II 


It is already known that the depth of feeling along with fitness for singing (may be with the instruments or 
not) makes an unit of poetry truely lyrical. In later times poems like Gitagovinda fully vouchsafe this view 
supported by the stalwarts of literature (see, Vinay Mohan Sharma’s Introduction to the Hindi edition of the 
Gitagovinda, Also the present author’s Orissa’s contribution in Sanskrit lyrics, Abhijeet publications, Delhi-94, 
2004). 

Indian poetry for that matter is much laudable due to its capacity for getting the relish of the Kavyarasa at 
the same time the singing value in proper or attractive tunes and rhythms (raga and tala) (see Paramananda 
Shastri, Sanskrit Gitikavyaka vikas, p. 78). 

Regarding the Ramayana it is well to point out from the text itself in the opinion of the sages who were 
assembled in the royal court of Rama, when Lava and Kus'a sang the epic poem itself with proper musical tone- 


TTTCSr ^ ^ TTSJT UMIulfolPmPcIdHI 
wfqfiT: «idH*i d-dHilLlf-ddHIl 

tJbjc R efcl°diidd J llddRM (I, 4.8.9) 

Jll-Ucfd-n^'i Tyi4^4cblPc^h 
4? fat! 11 r^ldHT TTTCJ4T ^ -HHMI£| I 

^ylMdyidrctjil wHTTII 

These sages were full of praise for the two young lusturous princes in the guise of the hermit boys and 
spontaneously spoke out- 

3TFf Rmrzt RTSjtf Vc-iUHl fa?fall: ( 1.4.17 ) 

They also awarded the title of Sarva-gita-kovida or experts in all types of songs on these twins who sang 
the lines of this first classical Kavya of Sanskrit literature. In the words of Valmlki- 


3T finDdPMd Rfa U^nPd^ ehlPddl ( 1.4.57 ) 


3. Lyrical Format of the Ramdyana- 

The Ramayana is mostly composed in the Sloka metre which normally does not appear benefiting for 
singing. But due to addition of SikharinI, Drutavilambita etc. and due to the natural simplicity and pleasant rythms 
of these metres the Ramayana becomes much lyrical even in its form. But due to internal emotions even Anus 
tup or Sloka becomes well enough, for singing by the connoisseurs. 

4. Conclusion 

In conclusion it can be said that Valmiki the harbinger of a new era in Sanskrit poetry was such a gifted 
and adept artist for display of sentiments, that lyrical elements found spontaneously occurring in his composition. 
This has been nicely summed up as in the words of V. Sitaramaya- 

“There is eloquence, lyricism and beautiful description of nature in the depictions of thunder and rain, of 
the clouds and the flow of waters, of the dawn and the hills. But the first purposive shift of harnessing natural 
beauty to a human situation, to create a back-ground or atmosphere, to enhance ah effect, in contrast or in full 
support of a human mood or a situation or an event and some times for the mere luxury of it makes a great stage 
in the development of literature”. 
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MAGHA’S UDDHAVA AS A MINISTER 


Dr. Jay anti Trip athy 

In the character of Uddhava 1 poet Magha has presented us the picture of a sage-like personality, an ideal 
statesman and above all an able and competent minister. It may be noted here that the English word minister is 
used here in a loose sense, in order to include the counsellors in general like Mantrin, Amdtya, Saciva, Purohita 
etc., as depicted in the texts of Hindu-law, though they are defined differently there 2 . As a matter of fact, our 
purpose here is not to show the distinct features of these associates of the king but to discuss and judge Uddhava 
as a counsellor or a minister. 

We are introduced to Uddhava in the II canto of Sisupalavadha of Magha 3 . Here in, Magha has devoted as 
many as 42 verses (11.76-117) to describe various aspects to state crafts and politics to be adopted by an intelligent 
king. Observing the background of the presentation it becomes clear that the entire espisode of the advice of 
Uddhava to Krsna is based on poet’s imagination, where Bhagavan Krsna is the seeker to whom Uddhava advises. 

It may be necessary here to narrate the background on which Krsna seeks the advices of Uddhava. In the 
1st Canto Narada being commanded by Indra visits Krsna and requests him to fight with Cedi king Sis'upala and 
kill him who was oppressing every one including the gods. At the same time Krsna had received an invitation 
to attend the Rajasuya Yajna to be performed by Yudhisthira. Now. Krsna is seen in a puzzled mind as to decide 
the right course of action namely, either to wage a war against the notorious king Sis'upala, or to attend the 
Rajasuya Yajna. Both the duties are equally important for him. As it is very important for him to attend to Indra’s 
request who along with other gods and human beings ! harassed by Sis'upala has requested Krsna to kill him; and 
the other as it is he, who advised Yudhisthira to perform the Yajna. Being unable to decide Krsna seeks for the 
counsel of his two able counsellors—Balarama, his brother, and Uddhava, his uncle. To this Balarama opines that 
immediate action against Sisupala should be taken, setting forth, in support of his opinion various considerations 
of policy. 4 After listening from Balarama Krsna asks Uddhava to give his comment to which though initially 
reluctant, presents his view, lest Balarama may feel insulted. He gave a detail picture of every aspects related to 
a king and kingship before making his point on the issue. Whatever is said by Uddhava can be systematically 
presented on the following heads : 

1. Qualities of a king. 

2. King’s policies. 

3. Various elements of the king and the kingdom. 

4. Employment of diplomatic agents. 

5. Council and Counsellors. 

Before proceeding further for the actual discussion, it may be worth to note that Magha has drawn upon 
Mahabharata for the character of Uddhava 5 . But the every idea of Uddhava advising Krsna in so many words is 
his own creation. It reflects his expertness on the policies of warfare, and various minor and detail factors those 
are related to king with which he should be acquainted. Before Magha was present a plenty of literature on this 
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subjects from which he has profusingly drawn upon which he has reproduced in the mouth of Uddhava/' Definitely 
the Uddhava of Magha is different from the mythological Uddhava. We may now take up for discussion the 
advices of Uddhava as already proposed. 

1. Qualities of a King 

At the very out set he mentions about two basic qualities, those are most required for a king, ambitions to 
conquer his enemies namely intellect i.e. the power of counsel’ and enthusiasm, the energy, which are the basis 
of the personal power of a king. For, an intelligent person alone can achieve by little effort where as a dull person 
expending great labour achieves a little. He cites the example of the arrow which touches a little but penetrates 
deep and the stone which by throwing covers a much but remains out hurting less. 8 Thus intellect is the real 
weapon for the king, which is stronger than the weapon merely made up of any metal. What Uddhava means to 
say is that the king should be intelligent enough to handle the difficult situations by which he can achieve more 
by less effort. As it is said else where very appropriately : 

TTeF Hdlr^g TT£ TfTF*T3i^l 9 

Further, secondly the king should be Utsdhi i.e. enthusiastic. He should be ever-ready for energetic action 
or ready to take undertakings into hands. As records Uddhava the ambitious king alone, who among the twelve 
kings, does not desist from energetic action and is able to rise like the Sun, the maker of the day, among the twelve 
Adityas. 10 Here the mentioning of twelve kings refers to the Rajamandala consisting of twelve types of kings. 
Kautilya mentions a Mandala consists of the following twelve types of kings : 

1. Vijigisu (One, desirous of victory). He is the king in the centre. 

2. Ari (enemy). He is the immediate neighbour and enemy of jigisu because the closest neighbour is always 
inimical. 

3. Mitra (friend). The immediate neighbor of Ari and hence his enemy, but the friend of jigisu, for enemy s 
enemy is always friend. 

4. Arimitra (the friend of the enemy) happened to be the friend of vijigisu’ s enemy i.e. no. 2. 

5. Mitramitra (the friend’s friend) he is an ally of vijigisu, and he has is domain immediately next to 
Arimitra. 

6. Arimitramitra friend of the enemy’s friend) has his kingdom, close to that of mitramitra. 

7. Parsnigraha (a rearward enemy) he can be compared to Ari, the only difference being that it attacked 
Vijigisu from behind, when the later had decided to wage war or had actually waged war against another 
stall. 

8. Akranda, (the rearward friend), he is the rearward friend of Vijigisu and can be compared to Mitra. 

9. Parsnigrahasara, the friend of the rearward enemy is the same as Arimitra. 

10. Ab-andasara, the friend of the rearward friend. 

11. Madhyama or Madhyastha, the intermediary king, who has his kingdom close to, or on the border of, the 
domains of Vijigisu and Ari. He is capable of helping both of them capacity to face them individually, 
and lastly 

12. The Udasina or the neutral king. 

His realm situates beyond that of the above mentioned kings. He is capable of helping the allied or the 
inimical kings or the intermediary kings together or individually or, of facing them individually." 
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_ . Among these twelve. Kings only Vijigisu rises up, due to his power of enthusiasm, as among the twelve 
Adityas like Dhata, Yama, Mitra, Varuna etc., only Sun rises up. 12 Uddhava explosions further. The king should 
be of firm will and sound reasoning. He should be very careful, all the while. Otherwise even if he is in the right 
path may fail to achieve the object as a hunter, who is sleepy, though he may lie in a covert never kills any deer. 
He should not be very soft or very harsh. Rather, he must combine in himself both harshness and softness rather 
than being only harsh or only soft. As Yudhisthira advises Bhlma in Kiratajuniyam “the king who maintains an 
even course of conduct i.e. neither too mild nor too severe and assumes mildness or displays severity at the proper 
time, bring under his sway the whole world, like the Sun, by his lustre. 13 A Similar views is found in Raghuvamsa 
also. To quote : 

TT % ?il<*)f<4 ytn<susfRTT RR:| 

3TR^ HlfdVndlwf) RHWlfHct ^PJT:II 14 

The king should be possessing of self restraint i.e., at any cost he should not loss his mental balance even 
if he is troubled by his enemy. This is just opposite to the view of Balarama where he holds that the king should 
not resist to the insult given by the enemy being very soft by nature, which he expresses in the verse : 

TeTRf^tfRRsT f^nr zp=[| 

IW'HHm UTRl rlAlfctH: Vgt tR^II Si. Va. 11.49 

The Ksamasita can forgive for a small fault or single fault but one when has troubled for somany times 
should not be excused: 

fRTTSTrT 8TRR Rt:ll 11.43 

Though wronged by his enemy he should not get enraged and start for an attack showing his ksatrateja at 
the very moment. It is wise to be cool and to keep mental balance and to wait for a proper time to come. 15 He 
should plan his course of action patiently, as says Manu like a crane, who waits quietly to catch it’s prey. 16 The 
king should think about the situation again and again, and then proceed towards the action. A similar view is 
expressed in the advice of Yudhisthira to Bhlma in Kiratarjunlyam. “One should not do anything precipitately; 
want of deliberation is a great source of calamities : fortunes that are ever attached to merits, seek of their own 
nation, one who acts with circumstances” : 

MSMl fRRSjfa R RTTTFTRf RRRI 

TJuMdq WRRR RRR:II 17 

He should resist till the enemy is not put into a trouble. Once the enemy is in trouble and weak the king 
should take the advantage of his situation and attack the enemy as a disease does not show any outward symptoms 
of aggravation though treated with improper regimen, becomes incurable and prices fatal, when the patient 
become weak i.e. When he has no resistance power. As Konika says to Dhrtarastra in Mahabharata “He should 
not hesitate to carry the enemy on his shoulders till the circumstances are unfavourable and when the proper 
opportunity arises the enemy should be destroyed like an earthen jar, broken with a piece to stone.” 18 

The king must skill fully combine both high spirit and mildness in his behaviour. Otherwise if a king who 
is extremely stern comes to be hated by the people. On the contrary, adopting a very soft attitude is humiliated 
by them. Hence the king s high spiritness should be always veiled under mildness which proves to achieve a better 
and as the lamp draws up oil through the wick that lies within. 19 

A king should have faith in his fate and at the same time do his duty judiciously. He should not fall prey 
of blind belief in the name of fate or should he solely depend on man power and personal efforts rather have faith 
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in both. 20 The same idea is emphasized in so many words in Mahabharata where it is said-the universe is sustained 
by daiva and Purus a. 2 ' 

2. King’s Policies 

Till now Uddhava was advising mentioning the kings qualities. Apart from these personal qualities of a king 
there are certain policies which a king should be aware of to win over his subjects and neighbouring kings. To 
be victorious a king has to win over his neighbouring kings first. To achieve this goal or to being other kings under 
one’s own control, Uddhava explains : The enemies are easily subdued by a king, who is conversant with home 
affair as well as foreign affairs and the king who establishes his soverieghty over the circles of kings by the 
application of yoga 22 i.e. The four expedients policies or four foreign policies, mentioned as four Upayas by the 
text book writers on law, namely : 

(0 Sdma, to please the enemy with sweet words and entering into friendship, promise to do no harm to one 
another and to help one another in the time of distress. 

(it) Dana, is to appease by giving gifts. 

(Hi) Bheda to cause defection among the enemy or sowing dissensions and 

(iv) Danda is to punish. 23 

The works like Mahabharata, Arthasastra and Dharmas'astra etc. discuss on these four foreign policies and 
give great importance to these, where it is said that one should take into consideration his calamities and 
difficulties in the light of these four policies. 24 

The Three Royal Powers 

Moreover, the sovereign must be adequately endowed with the three political saktis or powers, namely, 

(i) Prabhusakti, ( ii ) Mantra sakti and the Utsahasakti. Uddhava mentions these royal powers in the following 
metaphorical expression : 

UVINH i+. HriJrHIS 414 4:11 25 

The tall tree of energy, having the big root of the power of counsel, bears the fruit of the power of 
sovereignty. 

Kautilya defines mantra sakti as the power of the knowledge of state craft Prabhusakti as the power of 
treasury and army and Utsahasakti as the force of the king’s bravery : 

■^rfcFT -fenlw dillWH 3TMyifcM: I 26 

In Das'akumar carita, it is stated that the goal of a king is determined by mantra i.e. The consultation with 
ministers about policy, commencement of action is due to Prabhava and the successful termination of undertakings 
is brought about by energy: 

mr*?: drHlX PHe^ur^l 27 

Uddhava holds that the king who has established his sovereignty over the circles of kings by employing the 
four fold foreign policies and the s'aktis i.e. prajha, utsaha etc., other kings become the attendants to him, owing 
to his greatness and pre-eminence, just as the other notes of the musical scale accompany the vamsa note, on 
account of the height of its pitch and its being the leading note. 28 Further, the goal achieved or the success which 
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is achieved with the congregation of all the kings are attributed to the overlord, though he may not exert himself, 
just as sounds which are generated by other agencies, become the property of the sky which itself is quite inactive! 

The Six-Fold Foreign Policy 

Apart from the four fold foreign polices, Uddhava mentions about the six-fold foreign policy to be adopted 
by a ambitious king. Uddhava says that the aspiring king taking into account his saktis ( Prabhus'akti, mantrasakti 
and Utasahas'akti ) should employ the six measures of royal policy which are known as Sadgunyas 29 and unanimously 
described and prescribed in the works on polity. And it may be significant here in this context to discuss in some 
detail these aspects. The six policies as enumerated are : 

(0 Sandhi : Entering into a treaty with the enemy. 

00 Vigraha : Carrying on military operations against the enemy. 

(Hi) Yana : Carrying on an invasion against the enemy or preparing for attacking one’s enemy. 

(iv) Asana . Stopping military activities for some time and waiting for a opportunity to attack the enemy or 
an attitude of indifference. 

(v) Samsraya : Taking shelter with another powerful king. 

(v/) and daidhibhava, making peace with one king and adopting a hostile attitude to another. 

Kautilya gives a full discussion on this which may be quoted : 

WP4 3PT^Rj faw:, wfaf TPSPT:, T^pTT:l 

According to Uddhava a king should employ the six expedients taking into account his three Saktis ; and 
thus would his limbs i.e. the various constituents (svami, janapada etc.) grow firm and strong : 

^huqqqqodld TT^rtnTgfr TTTUR^I 



Here what exactly Uddhava means is the proper knowledge about the application of these policies. In the 
words of the commentator Vallabhadeva : Tjqi: 

A TTHTf^KlFTT c^uy <*T| ^ fed: Tffaref PcPJSfectf U qcj ^«f.| 

WER' THT d-wfe 1 jf«T%rT 1 7qF7fiRT?j:l fe.-.H^drld ^Jpafej TOtl. ttc( q i -^juqfeq)i) TTfcT, 

3TRT dddPd 3EW He further quotes : 37«T fefed;- 

^ TOTwfpW cTFTR M l PuNKKlPd WTTfe R wftxU 22 

Kautilya States : A king who is less strong than his neighbour may make an agreement with him; one who 
is rising in power may take up a hostile attitude; whoever thinks ‘the hostile king cannot hurt me nor can hurt 
him may remain indifferent in his own state; One who is endowed wing all advatanges may march against the 
enemy, whoever is devoid of strength should seek the protection of a powerful ruler and one should resort to a 
two-fold attitude when one’s object can be accomplished by a friend. 33 

3. Various Elements of the King and the Kingdom 

Uddhava gives a metaphorical presentation of the king, the constituent elements of the state and his associates. 
He mentions prakrtis, the seven elements of the state namely svami, the sovereign, ministers, suhrts, the allies, 
kosa, the treasury, janapada, territory, durga forts and bala, the army, as the (seven) limbs of the kings. 34 
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Here what Uddhava means to say is, a human being is gifted with limbs to perform his works according 
to his needs for example hands to work, foot to walk and head to think, so are the various constituents of the 
Government for the state. And all elements are equally important to run a smooth government. So, it is very 
important for a king to guard the possible calamities affecting any element or elements of the state and to take 
necessary precautions if necessary to keep the state strong, prosperous and free from danger. 

4. Employment of Diplomatic Agents 

Uddhava mentions two types of diplomatic agents, such as cara, spies duta, ambassador and gives much 
more importance for these. He says : 

tUTPl M Jo| ; xnfSf^rl 35 

The spy occupies an important place in a kingdom and is essential for a king whose function was to collect 
information about the internal affairs and administration of his kingdom as well as about the foreign states 
secretly. For this they are called as “the eyes of king”. Like cara, duta also aims at collecting information. But 
difference was that the spies were sent secretly where as the dutas were straightforward and open whose function 
was to deliver the massage correctly, as entrusted to him, to maker or break alliances and treatise, do declare war 
or make peace, to study the position, weakpoints and strongpoints, military strength, financial condition of a 
enemy state, and to gather other possible information. 

Uddhava gives much emphasis on these agents and advices for employing them to get correct information 
about the enemy state. They are the right persons for the purpose as the spy can enter into the foreign state in 
disguise and the duta is free to convey the massage and treated with respect even in the foreign country. Not only 
that he is not even liable to severe punishment like death etc. Even if he conveys an unpleasant message because 
he is simply the mouth piece of the king who sends him. 

This system of employing diplomatic agents is very old. Even the system of espionage is as old as Rgveda, 
where the spies of the god Varuna are pictured seated around him while he holds court. 36 In Atharvaveda ‘Soma’, 
is said to have rays like spies which never close their eyes and are present every where and Varuna’s spies have 
a thousand eyes to look throughout the world. 37 In Mahabharata a kingdom is said to have its roots in spies and 
secret agents. 38 Manu says that like the wind moves everywhere and penetrates all created beings so should the 
king penetrates everywhere by the means of his spies. 39 Almost all the textbook writers discuss about these secret 
agents and declare that the dutas as the mouth piece and spiec as the eyes of the king. 40 

5. Council and Counselors 

Uddhava advises that the secrecy of Counsell is the armour of the king : '^RTf^fcT i.e. Whatever 

discussion and decision are taken by the king and ministers should be kept at almost secrecy otherwise all the 
plans, if there is leakage, would fail. As Kautilya says : 

^f3W3T:l It 

As it is found in Harsacarita the king of Nagasena of Naga dynasty met destruction in Padmavatl 
because of the leakage of secret policy by a maina, Sruta Varman lost his kingdom as his secret was disclosed 
by a parrot. 42 

So the lines of policies arrived at after consultation with ministers i.e. the mantra should be kept secret in 
such a way that people should not know them till the results of his undertakings manifest themselves. 
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Again, if the policy prepared by the consultation well-versed mantrins is leaked-out, the same can be utilised 
by the enemy king, causing utter ruin to the king, from whom it is leaked. Kautilya says : 

farcrft STJUtdll 

Thus, it is very important to maintain top secrecy about the mantra for a king to avoid outside danger and 
lead towards the victory. In Ramayana and Mahabharata also same idea is emphasised. 44 

Uddhava after giving a long and learned lecture very convincingly befitting the situation, comes to the actual 
point-namely his view on the issue. He opines that for the time being it is better to keep aside the idea of declaring 
war against Sis'upala, and attend the sacrifice first. It is possible that the war may be postponed for a few days 
and not the date of the sacrifice. Further, it is wise to win over keep the faith of Pandavas. 

Secondly, if the war starts now then the friends of Sis'upala along with Krsna’s enemies will join Sis'upala’s 
side and rests will join Krsna’s army, so it would naturally obstruct the sacrifice, to be performed by Yudhsthira. 
In that way Yudhisthira, who is his real friend, and depending upon him, hopes to sustain the responsibility of 
the sacrifice may turn into an enemy. 45 

Further, Krsna will have to go against his given promise to Sis'upala’s mother, that he would not kill Sis'upala 
unless he commits hundred faults. Here Uddhava reminded Krsna about that particular promise. 46 To him, it is 
true that Sis'upala has harassed people a lot and had troubled Srikrsna for so many times. But yet he may not have 
completed his given limit. So, Uddhava s idea is that let there be a situation where Sisupala may commit a mistake 
and may attack himself. That opportunity is not very far. Uddhava can foresee that if Krsna attends the Rdjasuya 
sacrifice, as the Pandavas have got high respect for Krsna. They hill give the Agrapuja i.e. The highest respect 
to Krsna. To this Sisupala, being jealous of Krsna will start reacting to this by throwing bad words towards Krs 
na. In this way he will complete his one hundred mistakes and the chance for Krsna to march towards to war. 

Further, it is not wise to wage a war against a king, who is none but Sisupala who is known for his vegorous 
power and prowess without proper plan. He is the same who was the Hiranaksya and Ravana in his previous 
births. 

Secondly, he is not alone but has got a hosts of friends like Banasura, Kalayavana, Salva, Rukmin etc. who 
are ot evil nature. They are already have enemity with Krsna and waiting for an opportunity for which even a 
slight intrigue made by Sis'upala is sufficient to inflame them. And it is never advisable by the law to raise a war 
single handedly, against a host of strong and powerful kings. 47 

Uddhava suggests that the first and foremost policy to be adopted by Krsna is to sent spies to the kingdom 
of Yudhisthira, where all the kings are present for attending the sacrifice. The spies can easily make out that who 
are friendly and ready to support Krsna in war and the other, the enemies for him. 

The spies should get information about the real strength of the enemy’s army and also try to read the mind 
of the principal officials in the Army to know how far they are faithful to their master. Further, they should act 
tactfully with the enemies in such a way that they should believe him. Being very close to them the spies will 
try to discover the weak points in them and with the help of this they should create misunderstanding between 
them. Even by the application of the policy of dissension the spy should try to alienate the counsellors of the 
enemy him, by producing forged letter. In this way there will be misunderstanding between the kings, those who 
are the friends will succeed from their alliance, there will be conflicts between the chief army officers and the 
army, the other chiefs and the various departments, between the king and the ministers. And in this way all the 
elements or the various constituents of the government, which are nothing but the very limbs of king Sisupala 
will be severely affected. He will be left all alone even left by his counsellors. Naturally he will be weak and 
that will be the best time in the part of Krsna to raise a war against him. 
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On the basis of what we have already discussed one may draw the conclusion that poet Magha had portrayed 
the character of an able minister fulfilling all the qualities as may demanded from, in the name of Uddhava. He 
is presented as highly intelligent, learned, tactful, far sighted and at the same time humble, noble and king hearted, 
which is evident from his reactions in different situations. His knowledge about state, constituents of government, 
war fare and various policies, needs no explanation. He, before giving his view on the issue of declaring the war 
or attending the sacrifice makes clear analysis of the situation taking into consideration the pros and the cons in 
either of the decisions. His discussion as to, not to go for war immediately, attend the sacrifice, study the situation 
as to know the friends and the foes of both sides through spies shows his farsightedness and sharpness of mind. 
He is presented to be very composed and of balanced mind who accepts the situation with patience without 
loosing temper. Once Balarama gave his view to declare war, with so many arguments it was difficult enough to 
hold an opposite view to that. But he succeeded in doing so, very intelligently putting forth his view in a 
convincing manner, and again not giving an iota of impression of humiliation or disregard towards Balarama. It 
is not necessary here to elaborate his competency as a minister or a counsellor and his other qualities which had 
been made amply clear in our discussion. 

Before concluding this paper it may be recorded that the episode of Magha’s Uddhava can be compared with 
Bharavis Vyasa. Some scholars have opined that Magha has drawn upon profusingly from Bharavi’s Kiratarjuniya. 48 
As we can see Krsna seeks advice from Uddhava and Balarama where as in Kiratarjuniya Bhlma and Vyasa 
advises king Yudhisthira. In both the situations to declare war immediately or not is the issue. 

As already noted Balarama’s view is rejected and Uddhava’s view is accepted similarly here also Bhlma’s 
view to declare war against Duryodhana is rejected and Vyasas view is accepted. 
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Mah. bha. Santi. 83, 50. 

Manu. IX. 306. 

Manu. VII. 63-6; ibid. IX. 298; Arthas'a. I. 16. Kamandaklya. XII. 28 Sukra, II. 85-86. Visnudharmottara P. II. 24.63 
cf. d^mldlRRldlun' Pd*lRldHJ 

^Tcloq' ^Rq^TII Mah. bha. sa. lxxx vi, 21. 
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TRPTt Rama. Ara. 33.10 

‘41^41*9^:1 Kamandaka, XII, 28; Ibid XII 30 

41. Arthasa. I. 15 

42. 'IHI'&qi •HlR«M9lir=ldH<HWm')7ll«l Hl'l4d*4 WTTWHJ ^5Jd<*WHl ^ ^w4» l: 3H4Fc4 I HJ Harsa ca. VI. 

43. Artha Sa. X.6. 

44. Cf. H'-dl 1% Wl ^4pd <144:l Rama. Ayodhya. 100.16. 

f^3PTf tf TT?T Rcfft «TRcTI Mah. Bha. Sabha. 5.27 

45. Si. Va. II. 101-102. 

46. Sisupala was the son of King Damaghosa or ‘Cedi’ by his wife Srutas'ravas. At the time of birth, it was known that 
he will be killed by Krsna. And Krsna had promised to Sis'upala’s mother that he would forgive the crimes of Sisupala 
a hundred times. 

For further detail vide Mah. bha. sabha. ch. 43; 

Bhag. p. 9 skandha. 

47. Si. Va. II. 96-99. 

48. Keith : A History of Sanskrit Literature, pp. 124ff Sis'upalavadha, edited by pt. Hargovind Sastri. Introduction, 
pp.l5ff. 
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SRlLAKSMlSARASVATlVADAVINODAH - 
A RARE COMPOSITION WITH DRAMATIC ELEMENT 

Prof. Dr. Siddharth Y. Wakankar 

Classical Sanskrit Literature is singularly fortunate in possessing almost all the known forms of poetic 
compositions. It is flanked by the two National Epics, viz. The Ramayana and the Mahabharata. The five 
Vidagdha-mahakavyas serve as its five vital breaths. The Kadambarl of Bana and the Vasavadatta of Subandhu 
are its strong feet, on which the entire edifice of the gadya-kavya literature is standing firmly. The Stotra and the 
Subhasita literature is a perennial source of joy and wisdom. The most spicy material, however, is supplied by 
that kind of poetic composition which has a forceful and convincing dramatic element, wherein the characters 
speak the truth and try their best to impress the audience to side with them. This kind of poem is to be seen in 
the quarrels of the different characters. Hence, I term it as Kalaha-kavya or quarrel-poems, wherein the characters 
actually converse with each other. 

Conversation is the medium to convey our thoughts, emotions, feelings etc. When the interests of the parties 
clash, these conversations culminate into quarrels, disputes, discords etc. The tendency of quarrelling is a natural 
instinct in all the species of living beings, that too, without any exception. In the case of the human beings, it 
can be said without an iota of exaggeration that quarrelling presupposes a good command over the particular 
language, with all its nuances. The main difference between a conversation and a Kalaha is that every Kalaha 
has conversation, but, every conversation may not have Kalaha in it. 

The word Kalaha has a number of meanings, with various shades. It can roughly mean a conflict. Since 
conflict is a part of life, it will be found reflected in every form of literature. The main causes of Kalaha could 
be : enmity, rivalry, antagonism, difference of opinion or attitude, social, domestic, economic causes etc. Though 
these could be the obvious causes of Kalaha, the precise meaning which I intend to attach to Kalaha- as far as 
this kind of poetic composition is concerned-is that of ‘Competition' or ‘Assertion of one’s superiority over the 
other’. The speciality of the Kavyas this kind of poetry is that-in each of them, there is a clear intention of every 
speaker to prove its superiority over the rival, either by pointing out the defects of the other party or by projecting 
its own merits. 2 It is indeed very interesting to note and know that both the parties speak the truth and allude to 
the mythological stories to successfully prove their point of view. This kind of Sanskrit Literature has not received 
adequate attention of scholars, because, as far as I know, hardly any attempt is made by the Sanskrit scholars, 
especially, the writers of books on the History of Sanskrit Literature, to collect such material in one place. It seems 
probable that this idea of Kalaha-kavya did not strike any scholar till this date. Hence, not dealt with in any book. 
It may be pointed out that stray Sanskrit Subhasitas, dramas and other poetical compositions abound in the 
description of quarrels amongst the gods/goddesses, human beings, super-human beings etc. Such printed descriptions 
will be referred to while dealing with the development of this kind of poetry. 

The origin of this type of Conversational Poetry can be traced back to the Vedic times, especially, the 
Rgveda. Therein, we come across the specimens of Dialogue hymns (Poetry), i.e. The siiktas describing the 
dialogue between Yama and Yarn!, Pani and Sarama, Pururavas and Urvas'I. In these conversations, however, there 
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is hardl any conflict regarding the superiority of one speaker over the other speaker. The first instances of the 
Kalaha-c\cmcn\ is to be found in the famous parable regarding a dispute between the Mind (Manas) and Speech 
(Vdk), described in the Satapatha Brahmana. (See : S. B. I. 4.5.8-12). The second and more powerful instance 
is the well-known story of the Indriyasamvada from the Chandogya Upanisad (See : 5.1.6-15-7e heme pranah 
ahams'reyase parasparam vivadamanah etc. etc.) In the Mahabharata and the Classical literature, we do come 
across many such instances of Kalaha-kavya, like the Vasistha-Visvamitra-samvada (Dhik balam ksatriyabalam 
brahmatejobalam balam), Simhadilipa-samvada in the Raghuvams'a and Batu-parvatl-samvada in the 
Kumarasambhava etc. In other forms of literature such as Dramas ( Mahvikagnimitra, Mudraraksasa. 
Mrcchakatika etc.), Subhasityas etc. also this mode of such description is present. 

The main works from this Kalaha-category deal with the well-known characters, viz. LaksmI and Sarasvati 
and their unending quarrel. One very important factor to be noted here is that the first bullet is always shot by 
LaksmI. Is it an indication of the arrogance, aggressiveness, leaning on audacity of the wealthy persons which 
the poets want to project? Or is it the natural quality (or prejudice) of the scholars to find fault with money, of 
which, they are generally believed to be bereft of. Or I may resort to a political speculation. It could be a part 
of diplomacy that generally, a weak party always tries to be more aggressive in the beginning, which is quite 
evident in this case also. 

With these prefatory remarks, I proceed to deal with the present work, its author and manuscripts etc. 

The Author : Nages'a Alias Nagaraja 

Since such Kalaha-kavyas have been hardly known to the scholars as they are still unpublished, the authors 
of these poems also remained almost in oblivion. Hardly any book on History of Sanskrit Literature furnishes any 
authentic information about these poets. Hence, whatever we get in the words of the poets in their compositions 
is the only way of procuring information about them. 

In the last verse of this poem, the poet gives some biographical information, which is as under : He was 
the resident of Bhargapura, i.e. Bhagoor village which is near Nasik in Maharashtra. He was a scholar in 
Jyotisa-sastra, Fine Arts, kavyas etc. He was lustrous like the Sun in imparting knowledge and was a very good 
teacher, liked by his students. No exact information about his time could be had, but the two verses coming after 
the Colophon in the Pune manuscript clearly say that this work was composed in Saka 1630 and in 1693, its copy 
was prepared by Bhima, the son of Madhava. Hence, it could easily be surmised that the poet must have 
flourished in the 17th century. 

Though not much authentic information about this poet is available, from Internal Evidence, it could be said 
that he must have been a Maharashtrian or closely connected with Maharashtra. Generally, Ganesa is (or was) 
very popular deity in Maharashtra and our poet describes Lord Ganes'a in first four verses. His diction also has 
Marathi influence, e.g. In the 8th verse, he uses the Sanskritised forms of Marathi words, viz. Bhakarl, Maskarl 
and Khobare. Moreover,. After the 9th verse, he uses the phrase, Svapraudhim natayasi. The word 'praudhi' is 
also used in the same way in Marathi also. Last line of the 10th verse has the words 'Re Baba’ which remind 
us of ‘ Are Baba ’ in Marathi. There are many such instances which suggest that he must have been a Maharashtrian 
scholar. 

Manusript Material 

This work is available only in four manuscripts at three places in Maharashtra only. The Bharat Itihas 
Samshodhaka Mandal, Pune, has only one Ms., numbered 34.928. Its name given in the Catalogue is 
Srisarasvatlvadavinoda and the date of composition is Saka 1630 and the age of the Ms. (date of copying) is Saka 
1693. The speciality of this Ms. is that it contains notes as well as explanations of some verses. 
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The Prajna Pathasala at Wai, Dist. Satara in Maharashtra has two copies of this work in manuscript form. 

The Prajna Pathas'ala Mandala, Wai, Dist. Satara in Maharashtra, possesses two manuscripts of this work, 
viz. D. II 8952. Policies : 6, fair handwriting and D. II. 8953. It is brittle and has many scribal mistakes. 
Surprisingly, there are no variants worth noting. The fourth ms. is deposited at the Mss. Library of the Nagpur 
University. Its no. is 4605 and has only 6 folies. This incomple ms. runs upto verse 19 only and has some notes 
at a couple of places only and it hardly differs from other mss. described earlier. 

The Work Proper 

The work composed like a Campu has the setting of the Assembly of Gods, presided over by Lord Sankara. 
Narada hastily enters it and informs the Lord that he saw, that is, heard a conversation on the surface of the earth 
between LaksmI and Sarasvatl, both of whom were very vehemently claiming superiority for themselves. Lord 
Sankara naturally asked about that verbal battle. Narada replies that it was a fierce fight with the help of nails, 
hands and dragging of the hair etc. Upon this cunningness of Narada, LaksmI got furious and here starts the real 
quarrel between the two Goddesses. Obviously, LaksmI is the first speaker. The charges of both the parties are 
the usual ones. Their fight is described till verse No. 19, when Narada interferes with his usual cunning laughter. 
Then entered Mada (Infatuation) and Garva (Pride). These two born of LaksmI and Sarasvatl respectively, fan 
the quarrel. As their quarrel continues, the other two characters, viz. Viveka (Discrimination) and Buddhi (Intellect) 
come forward. Narada appeals to them to solve the tangle, but, then, does one more trick. He calls Daiva (Destiny 
or Luck)-as the root-cause of all the three ladies. The three ladies laugh at the capability or competency of Daiva, 
the neuter in gender ( Napunsaka ). Here, Lord Sankara intervenes and says that all of you must be considerate 
and must stay together, that too without fighting. Here ends the quarrel. 

Critical Remarks 

At the outset, let me make it very clear that these'short poems were composed in a very lighter vein and 
hence should not be taken or thought of very seriously. The poets themselves frankly admit that their compositions 
are meant for diversion of mind and entertainment etc. (Cf. Pramodaya mitho bhasanam kurmah/(Jhana-kriya- 
samvada)', Vivadam kathayeyam vidusam vinodahetu/(Girija-kamald-vivada); Vidusam nirmatsaranam mude/ 
( Laksmi-sarasvati-vadavinoda ). At the same time, we must bear in mind the fact that these poets seemed to be 
well-versed in Hindu Mythology. They advance so convincing and appropriate arguments that the readers are 
taken away by their reasoning power and made to believe the respective parties. Here one thing must be borne 
in mind : Generally, the Kalaha or competition is between Satya-Asatya, Samana-Asamana-two diametrically 
opposed parties, but, this Kalaha is between the two parties which speak the truth and truth only. Hence, it is very 
difficult to come to a final solution which will be acceptable to both the parties. Moreover, refuting the points 
raised by both the parties is not so easy, as both speak the truth and advance such arguments which have 
mythological support. In this way, the poets have tried their hands at a perpetual unsoluble problem. One more 
speciality of this Kalaha is the forceful language, the vehemence of every speaker that is really appealing. There 
is no effort on the part of any poet to parade his knowledge, neither is there any pedantry. The flow of the 
language is very smooth and immediately brings to our mind the stories which are alluded to by the speakers/ 
characters. Of course, there are a couple of places where the readers are puzzled and have to try to read between 
the lines. The poet has been successful in portraying the characters from both the parties, with their peculiar 
characteristics of frankness and the desire to prove their superiority due to the valid points in their favour. The 
language full of Yamaka, Anuprasa etc. along with many Alahkaras nourishes the atmosphere and decorates the 
poem, culminating into a dramatic situation. The colloquial use of certain words enhances the beauty of the poem 
and gives the characters a human touch-rendering them quite near and dear to us-almost our own reflection. 

I will feel my endeavous fruitfull if this paper arouses interest in the minds of scholars/readers who will try 
to procedure such literary gems that are scattered all over India, but, mostly, in manuscript-form. 
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1^4Hi: 11 

sfRlulyild ^:l 


3llwdi«<3d l l'JS fat'iti'&K' e < u € ^Iwdcilwdyius olusdmfd^usHj 
qilqn^ui^llus M^ldeileMUS (d«Rld*j ) 'J1d , JS rT c|^>r|U^i|||1 II 


dUl^lidllMgK^^^lehuIdlrtl-ocH^ 

flUWKflMiiy{^U'(^rc|(|^K|cJ<|^rWrl:| 

^f: ^T- 

IH^UeM: 1 ^illrH c^^T:II2II 

3TfT5T— 

ST^TTi^rf^RmH fTdcHl rflM^qVIIP'rl’lrfl 
^RTT«f SjHcHfdVJlfil fdrtcfc TT^Tfrfrf fST^fr^l 
^raHHIMRjl' ^«T55T ^SJWT dlcl^fui' ttrj^ 

FFT fTHW^ ^Wl ^*<dl ^t«dl f^J:ll3ll 

f^- 

wf sfrnrm ^rat 2 iMvt: «Ffr 

ITT TPffuT f^rJTFJ ddfcUd ^T^fr^Ldcll^l 

3TT rf dtlTj>H^ee< rTT84HnJi<j'«0«jf y J||yi^-ehA|| 

<Wf\dHdd 3 *ftfdy<4|| 1T£F[ XTR^fllWII 

rqdl^di^ yfa^rdidlPdctJ 




( dRd y Id ) 3l<*)^HId*)1rjqiqildq ^jrT:' 


d Hd: — 



TT^TT:- 

fT? chlddi <£<*;^| 


d K d: — 

ddiM* aflfHfdrUl: 31dirt'- r *rt^*KU|l^| 


W^T:- 

f^i rTr^l 
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'TTT5: — 

^cf ^cf qRJd TR cT3f 4H'WrM'Mra:l ^ FTCF^cft'Mra: cR ?5?FTMR:I 3nfW7, 

^ff^RFTT:, d^P^Ml: W^TTfwr^l SRTftRR d^P4dJ d>.qpd<^dl4^^3h^(^)4l4*4 ^T ^ 'dldlPHl 

3TcT: y-A^llct eh^ebciurfHI dl^dl^d ^T ^^47T( ^f^RTfan^F^ "dR^: W Psi I <sl I ilP-sf WJT3 7 

#m RFcff ^(^K^tbdliJ 

SfdiaPfd rTOT ^yii^pyi rfrgJJHynPyI 

MpHM^M^ FRfaTT f^RT:ll5ll 

^PdcHH-d l ^T ■HHl’=h»4 dMcr1 3*ft: ^RT: ft«RTTI 8 W FTFFRFft' ^fdl ^T H^PWdHI Pqr*l^Ml'qqdlAdl^llPqRT^RRl:l 
dK<^ q”41:— 

RRT Sir4 i^W, ^4Mrj4MI, STPT ^MU^uf, 

^dU j i au^Muil^Pc4)dM^'Jlc4) iaiP^dl^U4V'[, | JgI: I 9 
ct-.lPM-M : chlPd<*R TT: M^MHI: THTPIT: 10 

3TTTTRT: d,m<*ilRT ^cMH^MI: cFtfrftjftf: THT^TTr^l 16 11 


WTST- 

$$0J dMp^Pchd4^ WT^iPc4VIK^" WRT MP^MHH- 
4 wmfa ^MlchCi^qiluicMchl'jld 12 Xjfsg( z4t )q(d , 

R RT^UT ^fHTT J tlj*i Llldl P-d'^l 

XT 4^-llPM 444lM!>ri'JMMdlLi|l<M' «J%: WRT:, 

c4<£^ rxT^flj- Iwtsft xT FfTOTRt ^FT 8RTTTRII7II 

«4rHrhl\ MrHxHdt 4tR R7R, ddlPdc444dl ^ffcT ^ ^T- 

Fl444^MMl4ry | M | cl s »4IF*4l MWJirfol 

7TRTT: 4dU^M4°|U - g % Pyiy[dl' 7f^( -4^)71^118 II 13 

rRT: TFrpsrfi-WT<fr{- 

R FpT R ^ #4TM ‘J^xj WJJUIdllftl 
W FJ41 RT^ffaTT 4<4 *t4M«{^II9II 

foMd R^ftfl 14 dldq fol RER cRRftP TKf%TfecR^JTWT: 1% FTRRM Vm) <4 diqPs^qicq'qq'-WI RTWTKR) 
^ FTcRF M-riivnUM^ii' tr c^uf|(^) I 3R diqn^M ^ta:l 4t 4 R^fafW: P^i^: y^'^MqxiPqxJiqit ^P& y| ^ 
W tph’ $rMlP< yd1 u IHrMd , dHM^F*jr4J Pqdq-iH^RTFR (■pO^Td^ qicqwPqcii FRT qi^^l'j^l^lMld'MMlPHqidlM 

^jpUd 15 R*RTfol 

^H^iq - pHdPq^lMlP^ I K^ ^TTT^ RTT +'4ililM4lP»Kf4ird fT^rf^TfwfFpft 4}qiP*Hl R ^TS^ftfcT FT^sfq dHpdl 
34*4 R wrWTTRR^FTT <P4sM u ll' RTd: WP^lPd^-: fpRJ ^RR R3I d$tt>Hr 

dNp^Hcjg T FFRpT % ^ dd4-dl=)dMR*JTTT: 

HMj^SqTJTtiydU4HMqis*«Hl qiPdcdl44l:l 

MNH I M lfd MI*l*Prtdch<4ic4^r4d|L|rl4c|cWld v 

t W*I\ ^TTf^rT ^5 ^ ^ rt-dUIMMlrMlPd cfraf ¥T( V )W: 1110II 
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UUddl qrfg?toto:, TT 3 "Q°f" ffcT ^TWltotoTI vtoTT 3 to: ^dldie^l)I ^3 

Pw^ 4 ) 1 ^^ 4,011 to wr 

ctoh w 

3jto W M<UIMfc| 4'il-ri) '3T 

^ i m r f qgr: yl4^rtPd tr sfln:inin [ *nfto to^265 ] 

f^JI H^gldH I PqP^P^MHyq i Hdto ftotot^WWftoFTT HfSNpuSdHI Hcyt^l toidq^dsiHSiiP^qdq-qdHI 
U <4, eft H I ^ Hp« l P*U to*f HSMd) FFtonSJ tofTT 3^T: ftolFT to ^#T WFRfPT, 4 ^ ^TlPT <l u iq<v 

Wtol 5f?T ^ cqq.lqP&ddl: f% f^T n d^Pd I ?PJ dNdf 

fto T£T to, U^Maft fw 
rTSJT -HMdciPUrlI: yiU|<PqdRI 

TH3T to, Pato wirtopi wt to 

f xrnr totof^l ^ ^tffer^iii2H 

3TST ^r- 

^^qtotorRTT^ W c)KIF^dlfl^lcl¥llpMs|Pdl 

^■hMI^MI'cj^’ICOic'J'HI "^T kqiq^qou^ P*>tf> «*>l M^THTI II311 


■fo^- 

tototto<mHHFT ton w ctf 4i nrtorton 

mK<l4dd3: TT rTT^F. W^torFgftoirTII14ll 

3to*ltototoFn ^TOlWRTfq dPdldto- 


m,- 

HlflN'vi) 'Irtfrl rtrtfd yiqj'l'l qI^duS: 

chius Chius <*cofd •q to w^to^ro«Trq;i 16 
3T^RT <aus<aus ychrtPrl *H«hW 4fH {jHq'Pllr^ 

SJt) ’IfTfrT tflrtltotoMlsto Pcm£ld4KtoH)l15ll 

■q^TF H^J^Id l ^dcl^^PcI^ lpcI^IKI^^J^dHl' Pdto-TRI, 33W#!I ^totoqftotol 

ncff ctot: Uq<HJ nt nf fK^Pd! ^^^PHdl d^sqPusdl: FstotoF^KtoR 17 to to FTT^RI WnFJ^tofPn^RT 1 ' 
*T qidl: Ph*^— 


3 -c-qiqq f 'jimiR-i <^4l t| q^q qi^-qpqql 
■^cT 4*to Pd4to 19 3T^ tot '5«IT5^TTII16II 

f% fqgqfq totot(Ft) ^^totCFt) ^ntor ^nTtonnKtoi ^tt w 

^TT(^)to A d^ThHr 


■q nto f into §iuinuto: ttfi 

toto ytototo tort Fto *r ; ii [ yustojyto: *toF 32411 ] 
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cf,dq^ H |c h u4 373337%-3t «%: 33T373:I Wi: 3t7T33JT J3 20 3^W3T dfdFP uri^MPd l 373333%' 3 
Piq'^-rnRl +W 3 %t Wl' f%3T3%, gqtfd cTFRT^r 3: 3 23 3T33T37I’ [^TR^^-Jfr^T 3d3%5f% oTHfal 

f% ^cfitioq^l <^l^,p 1 4ir^d<'4{4)HcrimdWdAH' %t 3 ^IddliJ q&TTJwff ft«MI 

7777: 773 13 d: — 

37^ 3%3%3f3T % ?J7T33ftsl3 3(3)dl(dH)fodl:l %7%3 i%3t 3373T:I 

^T: 777 Wd) 773% 73rf% ^frPI- 

37^lf^7 chcfr^rl d%h%t3 TJ3T3 "TWnwR-l xT^rtrdldJ 

i%7^T 37H’dlrl s «jjuidl ^1'lrqi U !%ui dl^MM^ 24 rdM<d|H8II 

^rnAnreilql 

T£3%t 377%, ^PpT?ft[ c?]^7 T^rrfa 3f37%3:l 
3Tfe%f% ctmw.HW, 3 ^737%^fT3%5ft7ll19ll [ ^n7%^:-^TTf%fTT^fc7:»3%^ 253 ] 

WT77TW^5q^7 %t 11 %tf% ^R<deiH i <<0 5 UiTbc) i ^ - 

37nff^rf^T 3^3%77 f%37T3f%7 

Td^rttaPrl iHqPd fc|fc|UU|4|Pr1 l 2S 

7*777: 3f%73 773% %^% 37T3TT 
f%7 373 W33337 3 773T377f%7ll20ll 

7777: ^#33337^% 33*7%! 373% ^rq-^W cTT^r37 37%:l W^T: yfT^ fclHHfdV I K I M l Rdd l ^ 3 ptd%dc3HI1J 777^ 
%' Pd^dlsfal cfcT: 37% 3373T3: 3TgW37f%7 3%37 3-“3733 %f^fq 3ft ?3%t% 3% M^fq %f ^<iJ | )dHj ” 

?%% 3tf%:l f%^, ‘3 37f3F3%f% 3 3 J?f^' ffd 3%?7T373l3l 

3Trff 3T7"3f "M e4 JI off 7f% 

3ddlddq'k3iJ?i'j1q 9%373337%k333ff I 'dlR-^ll^ qfd 3377^rf3[f7T] TJ^ft' f3377;| 

7777: *J3: 77333777 qfrTI 

7T%t 3qiWW3'y|PHchWM.d'j?7 7^7 TETf^rTI 

37 7W3f%7 V3r?7%73T3 y U<i| fddi^d 26 37% UcflU11 : ||211I 

7^' dldf^iqtcT ^7 dKSdqRn f%^' Pd^ldlpyl 37% 3 Wl%7 337% f327dl3Hl^3%t: 3777: 373% 77Kd%ld f%3733 [3] 
3l 

777% 773dHJ 

^% |2 ' 3 T %373737T37357337?T37T P'TsH'Js^ldldiPc’idl dc^P^dl f337f37T333J7f% ; 3r 3||^||i|lt||^HlP<dl PH<« 3 l mR 4 <u|I’M 
P'l'JiPi^qPiqipH^; ^3 33 ^37T37373T3t3 diii^qu|R*=hKl333f3'>%37n^ 33t37^T7f%%f77f33f%773% 3%f33 33f%7| 

37% 373377 73777J 373 3 3%%fe77T: 73%%fe%TJ 37^37 3T3T3%%373r?l%3 3F3T33f%7l 777^ "=b<lPyl%Hd3=hl: 7T7%t3%33-t: 
3f337gfe3%^: 3777^W737%t%l 337 3- rddj^ldljdlu i H I 33d l Pd - 


“?7% TT%77^3 t 5333T3^37T7% 33T37 
37U7f3 7% f%3J 333% %Jshr% 28 337 p3 l ” 
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■enzt 4 4 slid yfrrf^7nr??j 

WCfT ■SF^5^TT H rdfy^MI II [ ^0-24 ] 


33trf *r- 

■aFtzmfo TTT^TT: fa' c^PdcW iqrfrfafa ¥^JTT^II23II [ *^fa 414 ] 


trf ^f- 

irRff PddVlPlftt rd ^ ftTRT yPd^ TTRt Pd'^Hiyi-d ^ «i)«ld'l 

l^d lS ^ II ^ '*jfa HdP^Md^dl^ 30 flHH^ ^gfiT^UPusdloPM sfarTT ~A rq^iPn II24II 

fcaf cdd^d l TS^T: l4<iPdI T3=f j,<=bfURn H-MI^P-MdI^ ^#?T?Tct: *TTW*Rf: 

('RTT^’^RTTf:) W^tTI)^ fTdT fa ^d^RdlPHd TJdfal cT*U «ti^P^S^d fa TrfcT— 

Mlddfd: MIMjP^d' ilcUriHI ^fdl^ 

^WlVI^cfi' ddlPMdO^ dPridlPflI 

drSTOoZJ ^TfnT 

■yFrfgrf TjTJFitnw farfarw fanfr:ii25ii 


rfrT: fH*ddV 


^nfafecTT *Tffafa: WdHKpM fafafl, W "WlMlPdJipSII fafaj W ^^l^-^P-RP^ai: 

chKM I KKd'dl : d><d<u||pc^ y*iddHl4<dWHIt?d J IMI 'lir^'+il^fdd^l^R41^^^4411 ^dl-fadlS^cifHi-ii: 

=MHdfa|jWfa fa d^fall: fa ehlHcfWT Hl'-jfadl fad^dd^<o^d: 3 falcff8d3mH^'llHfa: ^<ifatfci'*<ld^<qi^<i<a u 'S'-^i'ii 
TJcJ <14PK I Ml *rafa ^fd W3T: wfalfaTS^I 3TO ^~ 


cfa ff '^TTrf: TO *4«0^HH-'Sft^JdTpT ^-dlRrl 1% ^ <Hd>dl fal: ^fal fat <N'J|^^'-HpTiMit T^fa:, 

dTOI ^gr- ^PrHd l d l ' cbl^rm' «Tcrf, dFT 'jrd fa fa:l d<dF1 ’3TWW MPlMI^I 3^rqT^ ffaRTTT , 

SRfa ^cni ?cfa:l Udlfa ^ Pj^ifa ^pi, 7TF1 ^;| SR^-d^lcfa faft ^TT fafa 


fa diq'^JlS'fll 32 'dsy<Jifrletil, 

fa cTT fafafad WRm^TT dldPd *faS£]^TII26 II 


rTrft fajfa: — 

rTTrT: mrM?1: wfanTfafarfa 33 chrtHI fafa: 

xjfa ^UPdPs T: TTfrt : ]Pd1dPfa^ ^f: faffal 34 

<341 d rl-HM rtfa'im ^1ld][ fa ]fa ^T Sjfa 
fa rd-H' RTt tm ^^dlP^chMrtl^dldfrj, fafa: 35 fail'll 127II 
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FF: THfddl- 

TfF ^ ^ttrtt FrrrfFF ftft tt chid*: 

d^iusi^Pid: 36 FfflWd FcH°dM4JlfM 37 f^i^| 
f% FTTTFT FFfdtad-l 38 ijPidl TftrT: ftlFT ^ aTW^ 
f?T^SKq^n^^T: FTT>U|i|| %FTO ^1f)d:ll28ll 

W % ^dcdHllir^chdd^fMNVlN: 39 TJF: 

^wlq^iqpM c^dP^TdMRsIrtl 40 TddfPfldlifw gmi^l 
4 P ui i * i< j 1 sfi^yi [m i )ttoi <y*mr 

^ rT MqPqPoch fdRdl' dHlfd c^rTT^frn^l 12 911 41 

^ <^H'RI'|uUl«3<1l rdHEIlPM F ^dfilPd if^TT^apfij- 

3T^ F F^RT d^H ^ u ldq F^’ ^PtiRcd^ll't FfFI TRRFTFT ^ WRFnMf^F[| 42 RrF *TRPpTT: 
ffo <^K u ll^5iPif4^Jiai<Hi^q dR'iiP-icq yyjdd, Fg F£^<R|t(j 

rTrft TFgFh- 

Ft Ft: <H<^qRl! FFTF PHdWlPH F TT^FT FRF 

f^TT TT FT: ehwll: TT Fpu^d: TT SjIdFI^ TJCTT^T:I 
TT TJF FtFTTTcTF?MF: TT^ TpTT,: FTI^ddmsrFpFII30ll [ F^fT S TTT* 51 ] 

FFT F FRFtFFF s^H<{l TffFI 

FFFFFT FT|^FT FT ?JT FT F FPu^dH' l 

?JTT^ <f)dPcfsui2J F% ffldPd F^TT:II31 II [FfTFTTF- ] 

Fd: FTFTT-?^ FTt Fgfa^WJFFIR 

fFHT FTF FTTF Tc\FFfFF? T^TTF FT TJFT FF 

fFUT F)J|cm 1 F?T:^<slcMl fFSTT J^U|| ipT:l 

fFHT FFJjTFf fcTF7TFF% fF4JT FT ^FF 

fFHT TFFTJ T£FT?t Fit «TF FT Pd4llPdtfld: F5JI:II32II 

fdi^- 

TTTf^TFTrFtFtFFTcTTFfFF: TTTffTFT^TFT cd Pd FI u I ^1F : I 

FTTFFFft FTfF <fJT FTFI Pd F ^FFT^F FTF F7JFTFII33II [ F<fffT »TFFT- ] 


^F^FTFFTTtw^F MRt«^dl I 43 
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rfrft 

goj dTdT d^dtrfddTd^ ¥* d4<NdT: + u U-<+Ud ^ dMH*d'dl5^<iM«^TPi 

‘fdTJTJtddPd’ ?fd WdTTdWpi 

cfcT: m,Hd1 -dfr^! ^ dldP^ldf ddiW hRmi^I 

TTWrf <4Tu^d^% Ml pJSrd eh4Id 

d 9 jui)f d dft ■5R^ srfsrft ^ % TT:II34II 

^ HdlpcfcKcdl : TTcdh fd^dTgdTTfddT ^fe: P[Td: ft*TdTI 
ddt ^Rdt dfd-dTWRI dd ^ddj 

144ch:- 

3TT? dN^Tbl^TbPd^'+idilTt Pq4<*>:l TTd pi, H'Odl dddl I 7TT Udl'j^ddT- 

imrfH f4d4t wfe, wfPr ^4, Mfrtdpp wftfi 
U^UvNfa ■’TT TJdft ?PS[T % *«<*>! 4*^: 1135II 

<Td : ^sfq ^dTCTd:l-3T^ 3T^ WTdi dddldjddh ^ppftwpi 

cTdRt dfd-7Tlf*d «pP cddT 4k<Wc4R fdW. PbpHPd d Rdi^l 

■qtf fdd! 3dWp7T' ); dT ^ u l4pM T*TTc( d riddel I f% 4d4di°dHJ H'dddddRiwi, dqRdd><i d^ 4^ I d H,^ 1 ^ 

d4dft (d^HHl) Pd-dK^ Wd:l 

ddl dl<«4:- 

3TTRTT' dTdcp ^q^M^ ajcPTTS^TT d7 ^ ^<14^ A PimPcidl:l d^IT ^ d^ H <'iH'ii^l«dHrdiM4^d d4d 

^4% ^|^i||HI'< d %TT:I ddT^I Pdyau|H2fT55Tff dTHdT^d ^dHldiKdiPdl 

ddt 4dHr 

bh4d l' R T' dlddiUlHI ddT^ TT^d ^ddf 44 ycRjcdl^lPH I dd ^,'l^dl-HI WIT I 
(IOT: Iwtsfd •HN£l4H r 3Tirt 3# dddlSJ^dl dcp d^WTcp dpjdddpi d-t-MlPM fddj =fl4qdTd:l 
-cTcT; t^p-%' WSWfadTPW^I dff H^ 5 I<=hdn 45 d Wpi f¥ ^d: 3Td^ dfd 

■^T^dJdTca yPddTCO^q I ddT dtddtp- 

yHKlfsTd^lMMlsixr fldd: ^I'tP 6 <fidl*nidril 
Hpqq d ftJTJdPJ^ PydMlsH qmia^qiHldrl 
t^TiWP yfd^rtdlMMdd rc(illi^pc(^R^II36M 
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TTq: f44MfacMdHfdr=l7dl , J| I 


THirj i 4’trtieh<l 

'^4lfrl:VIIWr4vl l lfVl b yfj i MH: T3^4l«J% ^TR^TT:I 
qmehi«4ehrtl<*,rt|L|ehVlrt: sflHHHM: 
c5$4)yiKq4l: TP^Mddl^K f4il^lfM^^M37ll 


llffw 9f)ni^iehrqfq<r4d: Sfte§4l fKfdc4)df<*T chI d: f|l||ir| :ll 


PTO 


TITFT^: 


WT^Srf TIM<j4 M5^l 

t ^niqr4'nilq'ilqH s M11 


7sRI«4 mygTrqif:I 

tfWsfcTRI^ 54tM^lPc<Hld <KT frfd^ ll2ll 


1. 

2 . 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 

9. 

10. 

11. 
12 . 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 


20 . 


21 . 


22 . 


23 . 




fePTT = cfTI 

^IhI = qiHqiwq^Krd:, WIHjHHcJ 
^fiTprf^fsrfwpr ^=mv-j 
3T^' = d’d^r^d’H^yf, ^J| 

f4\9=6lj,«Kl ^?4:l 


^ ^41y{7dnlqi^fq'i'k=t>lj=b ¥is;=h<ii) rq^qii^Hdlqiq ^f4:l fsf^Wl f^ 77^ 'RTigt TPTcT: 
TTT^ = 3TT^| 

4cPST: = =^od{l:| 


W3I: = tPR 7lfelT:l 
3TfeHIK< = 3T?I 

4iP|chi = ^7T:, cf^rP: ^PT: ^RT*TFT:| 

=6^-iPir4dl ^l<-qi<.<-HiqiKrqi^ Mil'll 7m§PfT^g?§’ PP7TT ^ifdHrdl^l f^jf^raffpl ^iraKf 

iraMi arrar^i 

tqylfs Hkilfy = ^?*t1tii 


'J«U U ^ : = fWTrt|4i{ u l^^:, 3FPT 7^4:1 
okiwii^ ^ TJirrfcTI 
IP4:, TFTorf: =jti 


WOajTIT: ^?pf:l 

^ 7TT ‘^fd qq-ii^q M 7TP%T:|' PPf ^ ^TT ^ ff%^| 

MldH€Jl J3 ‘for PPT’ |fo -^:| 


Tf^TT: TR1:, '^Hsf:! 

M '^q^Pirqir^'ii tithttRi |c*T*f:l 

di67iq=t<3%(iqq>Ht4 ^fTcl^r'd 71 frpf:l 
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24. 


25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


30. 

31. 

32. 


33. 


‘731 743’ 3% 373: 413:1 

fc|fc|uu|^fld = 344' r<194l(™4l)44f4II 441^741*1 ^4:1 

TZ 9PHH74 44413*43.3*4 3^ H 3^41 H 411344 WFj^R 3?f4f7t 3^ =43441 3lt747ll 
71743 

3444 4^3: 34^1 3ft 4^1 ll’ f744717IJ 

35441531 1M U I14 3744 c 534I4#4I tf3;4l' i 17lf 

44f*147fT: TFTtS 41*741141: 71 133 7pi:, TIHJ 

301 1 913 1 47' 4444^4, 7174 31474414: ?(fc)^74r : 141*r41 ‘TJTTi 71 474tS4 4474141*1:1 ‘7J41 3=41 
fRl 73:1 7174414 414*14 ^41t: wlPH^: fFTT^: R4*1:l 34' <9><1•J'-alPxh:I 

^qftcKl l cp 4 <441 ^74*1:1 3731^4 74 ^HlP4 474lf44l 3 7141 3133 ‘'?* , 7 8 1: 1 



74: 34741 34 Tfa: 314f?l*7: 441 741441 3T4f4: 3p4=91:l 


34. 4t4f4: 4*3: lf4 4I44J 

35. 4fte: 41:431*1:1 '4^1IT 5 3 , J4r413 414f37[74 ?74*1 4Pf3tf7F:l ‘ 45113143-?14 444114 -uPtcI ‘ffil 414:1 

36. xl79l u si'X'j|pi<i: 414744 3 1471^4:1 

37. 313Hfq 34:47 f4fl*7 f44 441 444=431 34741' 414^1 345R7fl*3T3f9 MW44K141 ^11, f473JI 

38. 4314^344 = yp441 31477441 3413445744141744 4nif 4134ff3 7 I n T417fl4l4 °4344l1f74:1 

39. 37341: 4777341: 7441711 4741 711 7FJ: 474 4:1 

40. 4^4f47p c4rtllPd<3(r ! lirHr4 | Ju'lH 3I44I sffTI 4l5:l 7414f7*T7l’ 41441711 417534 374f33[41 yP-Hl PlPow 74' =^75t°F413l4 

f34ff44T-44# 74' 44?, 4*£ (2. 4*31 44) 75^*4: 7T41171lf3f4 7441(411) I 54177f33157*F415f71l 3^4=44443141^4 S'H'AhPh 
4474 TfTlI 314 33 -4 Hi) 4 9 1 9 95 75 3 1 ^7l31^74f71:1 374744:, 34: 47414714:, f4fl# 43 44f 713 4171: 434475 

c44i49 l ^ul4 3f71 =43341^:1 

41. 4kmt 4141417441 4141 ?J47h 4cf7lP71 3^1-^0741941141 

42. 4143143-414744431 

43. 9Pl*f7fl = 4f7*31l 

44 . ^4433 = SlfafRFl ^44331 

45. 43147374 H3'44c4lcjJ 

46. 74Rt = 44f71l 
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EKAM SAT... 


Professor Rajendra I. Nanavati 

What is the distinctive characteristics of a poem, its soul, its essential feature? Sanskrit poetics has strived 
to answer this question for about one and a half millennia. As a result, various theories and schools have come 
into existence. Of these, five are considered to be important. They are, chronologically : the Alamkara school, 
the Riti school, the Dhvani school, the Vakrokti school and the Rasa school. 

Of these, the Alamkara school shows the initiative in the development of Sanskrit poetic thought. In it, the 
Poetic Beauty is called Alamkara decoration, ornamentation’. Therefore, all those elements which seem to add 
Beauty to our common day-to-day language were also called Alamkara. For this reason, the verbal figures of 
speech like Yamaka-Slesa-Anuprasa etc., speech-figures of sense like Upama-Rupaka-Utpreksa etc., qualities like 
Madhurya-Ojas-Prasada etc., and even Rasas like Srhgara-Hasya etc.—all such varied poetic elements were 
recognized as Alamkara only in this school. It was because of these elements that the poetic language was 
distinguished from the ordinary language. Later, this peculiarity of the poetic language-the fact of its distinction 
of poeticity, a sort of atis'ayata ‘heightening’, was characterized as Vakrata ‘curvedness, distinction, aestheticity’ 
and the verbal structure characterized by such Vakrata i.e. the poetic language itself, was called Vakrokti ‘beautified 
or aesthetic utterance’. The Alamkara school, therefore, ultimately came to be merged in the Vakrokti school. 

The remaining four schools can clearly be seen to fall into two groups or traditions. Riti and Vakrokti schools 
can be looked upon as belonging to the dehavadi ‘formal’ tradition. Riti school takes a poem (or any literary piece, 
for that matter) as an objective fact, analyses it into its verbal and semantic structures and characteristics by what 
it calls gunas ‘qualities’ and propounds that the Riti ‘Style, technique’ characterized by these gunas is the atman 
‘soul, essential characteristic’ of poetry. The Vakrokti (‘aesthetic utterance!’) school argues that the beauty of a 
poem is due to the peculiarity of its expression and the cause of that peculiarity is the poetic genius. Thus, the 
Riti school says : the peculiar style of an utterance characterized by certain beautifying qualities of its verbal and 
semantic form is the ‘essence’ of poetry; whereas the Vakrokti school says : the utterance made beautiful or 
aesthetic due to the poetic genius is poetry. Both these schools emphasize the peculiarity of the Poetic Form and 
can be grouped under Formal tradition. 

The other two schools can be said to belong to the atmavadi ‘essential’ tradition. As soul in body, so the 
suggested sense-the subtle thought or emotion or sentiment which can be perceived only through experience and 
which is expressed in the outer expressional form of words and senses—is the real ‘soul’, the essence of Poetry. 
The two schools of Dhvani ‘import, suggestible’ and Rasa ‘emotion/sentiment, delectable’ uphold this approach 
to poetry. They emphasize not the objective Formal fact of a poem but its subtle perceivable import. They, 
therefore, can be classed as ‘essential’ schools. 

In fact, even Dhvani and Rasa schools are not very distinct. Rasa can never be conveyed by the denotative 
power of the words, it must be realized through the process of suggestion only. And this Rasa reveals itself in 
one s conscience as the full import of a poem as a whole, it is not at all different from the poem’s ultimate 
suggestible. Dhvani school also recognizes Rasa as the best type of dhvani. We can, for all practical purposes, 
consider both the schools as one Rasa-dhvani school. 
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Looking closely, however, all these schools speak of one and the same element of poetry, because, in a 
poem, the Form and its Essence are one. The subtle idea that the poet intends to convey, be it a thought or a 
speech-figure or a sentiment, attains its objective form in the poem and resides permanently in the total verbal- 
semantic structure of that poem. The poetic idea has no existence apart from its poetic form. In a poem, the form 
and content are one. In the words of Shri Umashankar Joshi *: “The soul becomes easily experienceable only after 
being ensconced in a body. Yet its existence continues even after the fall of body. However, the difference in the 
case of poetry is that once a poem is created, that is, once the soul is enshrined in a form, rather, is established 
as form, or is in-formed, the two-the soul and the form-will always shine forth inseparably. Thus, the form had 
a special significance in poetry. In a poem, there is no soul outside its form.” In other words, in a poem, its 
outwardly perceivable form of words and senses and its subtly experienceable poetic import exist in a relation 
of invariable concomitance. As, later in the same essay, Umashankar puts it* : “The whole text itself is Style. The 
dehin ‘soul’, revealed in that deha ‘body, form’, pervades the body from head to toe. The Style of that piece is 
imbibed in its body-soul form”. If we replace the term ‘Style’ with either Riti or Vakrata or dhvani or rasa etc., 
we will realize that the elements of which these schools are speaking is ultimately One. 

The differences are only those of the viewpoints. Since Rasa and Dhvani are essentially one, and since 
Alamkara eventually merges into Vakrokti, ultimately, there remain only three schools : Riti, Vakrokti and Rasa- 
Dhvani. 

Of these, the Riti- theory views a poem in a purely objective manner, observes it as an objective fact, analyses 
it in the manner of an impartial critic, describes the patterns of the mutual relations of its elements and defines 
their techniques as Ritis. 

The Vakrokti-lheory pledges : Kaveridam kavyam ‘poetry means it is of the poet’, presents the poet’s-the 
creator’s—point of view to understand the poetic fact, and explains every poetic element as peculiar to and arising 
from the poetic genius. 

Whereas the Dhvani- theory presents the connoisseur’s point of view to define and describe the poetic 
essence and rearranges all the poetic elements from that point of view. 

The poetic fact is one Ekam Sat-the Vipras of Sanskrit poetics have looked at it, understood it and analyzed 
it from these three points of view. 


REFERENCE 

* Joshi Umashankar, Shailee ane Svaruup, (Collection of Critical Essays, in Gujarati), pp. 11 and 30 The text of the 
passages in Original language runs as follows : TFRI STTrRT 3TTW1 #3 *$. tJcfT 

TFFT qrrj STTrtTH) ftsjfa rft ^ ^fadl 3Pl 3TZc5) cfR ^rfadl FUlff ^ STTcFT 3TTTTTW' 

3rfdfeF 8 E ! Tt ^ Wt F FF srfFFUmU FTTT ^TTSf ^ F^Hl. 3TT Tl?f FTfaFTO faFF FFtF Fifdd l H I 

3TRTR FFR TTf 3TT?RT ^ FFf. (TJ. 11) 

3TTt| cr><aiu| ^ 'F ■#. 3m mtTT. FfstF 1WT qifddl ERF FFRT 3t qteh 4 3} 

hi 3 j ^Pdll fiHidcdl (T- 30 ) 
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DESCRIPTION OF ANAHILLAPURA-PATANA IN 
SANSKRIT KAVYAS OF GUJARAT 


Dr. Shweta Prajapati* 

Patana, an old city of renowned name, existing in the northern part of Gujarat has a history of its own. This 
history is not only interesting for us but also enlightening as a valuable source of glorious past. It is interesting 
to say that the records of this city are mainly preserved by the poets of outstanding merits who are surviving 
through their immortal works in the history of Indian literature. In the following pages an attempt is being made 
to sketch the lost history of the Patan city on the basis of the data readily available from the literary works of 
Gujarat. 

According to the anusruits Patan was established as the capital city of Gujarat in 746 A.D. It continued to 
be the capital of Cavada, Solanki and Vaghela dynasties. At that time its glory had reached the peak. In the 
Mughal period the city lost its status and Ahmedabad was made the capital of Gujarat in 15 th century. For about 
7-8 centuries Patan remained the political, cultural, social and trade center of Gujarat and made a mark in the 
history of India. So we get a good amount of literature in the form of poems, dramas, and essays composed by 
the poets patronized to describe the geographical, political, religious, and cultural aspects of this beautiful city. 
This putical described in particular are noteworthy and deserve a special place as sources of information. The 
poems in which these descriptions are available are Dvyasrayakavya and Kumarapalacarita of Hemacandra, 
Kirtikaumudl-mdhdkavya of Somes'vara, (the friend of mahamatya Vastupala and purohita of Gurjara kings), 
Vasantavilasakavya of Balacandra Suri, Sukrtasamkirtanam of Arisimha, Kumaravihara-sataka of Ramacandra 
Gani. 

As we know, in the epic poem poets enjoy full freedom to introduce the description of various characters, 
cities, seasons, natural elements etc. in between the main theme of the composition. The definition of the epic 
poem also emphasizes description of the places and cities. The poets while making the long descriptions of the 
places offers scope for proper utilization of their literary talent. In course of the descriptions of various cities of 
those forms besides the pleasure of the descriptive skill of the poets, they have furnished very important historical 
facts from the description of the city of Patan. In the historical poems of Gujarat we can see that these are the 
only sources and the best sources which have preserved the precious data of glorious Anahillapura Patan and so 
they are important for historical study and research. 

From the Sanskrit, Prakrit and Apabhramsa literature of Gujarat and also from other states we know about 
the different names of Patan such as : Anahilapataka, Anhilavataka, Anhilapattana, Anahilapura, Anahilapatakapat 
tana, Anahilavadapattana, Putabhedana etc., Anahilavada or Anahilavadya, Anahilapattana. In Gujarati literature 
it is generally known as Patana. To differentiate it from Prabhasapatana (Somanatha) it is also called Siddhapurapat 
ana. In the Paumacariu it is referred as Aivaddau, which means very large ( ativrddha ). In many places it is 
referred as narasamudra meaning thickly populated. 

The literary works give generally the descriptions of various temples and places like Dhavalagrha-the temple 
of Lord Pars'avanatha, Dhavalagrha of kings and rich people, Kantes'varlprasada of Vanaraja, Anahilesvaraniketana, 
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YogisvarT temple of Yogaraja, Bhuyadesvaraprasada of Bhuyada, Mularajavasahika of Mularaja, 
Munjaladevaprasada, Tripuraprasada, Adanasankaraprasada of Durlabharaja, Durlabhasarovara, Hastisala, seven 
storied Dhavalagrha, Viraprasada, Tripuraprasada, temple of Bhimesvara and Bhiruani, Ranlvara constructed by 
Udayamati, the queen of Bhimadeva, Damodara-well, Karnameruprasada of Kamadiva, Siddharaja’s Klrtistambha, 
renovated Durlabhasarovara named as Sahasralinga, Sastragaras and Vidyamathas, Kumaravihara of Kumarapala, 
Tribhuvanavihara. 

A very famous saying about Ranivava and Damodara runs like this : 

“Rankivava ne damodara kuvo.jene na joya te jivato muo” (the person who has not seen the Rani-stepwell 
and the Damodara-well in his life is as good as dead.) 

Now, we will see the poems one by one to get the exact account of the description of the city called Patan. 

Dvyasrayakavya 

The Dvydsraya-mahakavya (c. 1163 A.D.) of Hemacandra Suri is an important historical poem. It is so titled 
dvyasraya because the poem is intended to serve the double purpose, that is, for teaching Sanskrit grammar and 
relating the story of the Chalukya kings of Anahilapattana. It consists of 28 cantos, of which the first 20 cantos 
in Sanskrit illustrate the rules of Sanskrit Grammar and the last 8 cantos in Prakrit illustrate the rules of Prakrit 
Grammar (also known as Kumarapalacarita). 

In so far as the nature of description is concerned, Hemacandra is exhaustive and analytical. He does not 
leave anything to be desired. Whatever he describes, he goes into its minutest details. It may be for the purpose 
of finding adequate scope for his grammatical illustrations. 

The poem begins with the description of the city of Anahilapataka, the capital of the Chaulukya kings of 
Gujarat. It is regarded as the abode of dharma Laksmi and is surrounded by beautiful women who enhance the 
splendour of the city. The kings who ruled over there had made proper arrangements for the study of various 
vidyas. People were religious—minded and rich. Beautiful gardens with different trees surrounded the city. The 
sages and the munis were seriously performing austerities. By the side of the city, the river Sarasvatl was flowing. 
Mularaja was the first king of the Calukya dynasty who ruled over this city. 

Hemacandra describes : 

Asti svastikavad bhiimerdharmagaram nayaspadam/ 

Puram s'riya sadas'listam namnanahilapatakam// (1.3) 

Here the simile of svastika, suggests the geographical shape of the city. Ancient Architectural texts refer to 
the astakonakrti of cities. 

Hemacandra s grammatical similes along with the description of Patan are quite ingenious : Only one 
example is given here. 

Amusminpurusarthandm tririipatvavyavasthitih/ 

Lrkarasya rkarena sandhaviva virajate// (1.8) 

(In this city, there is existence of the purusarthas in three forms -dharma, artha and kama- just as there are 
formations Ir ad r when joined.) 

Sometimes the similes are based on the analogy of the construction of letters. Hemacandra gives a hyperbolic 
description of Anahilapura in the following stanza : 

Ebhirnayanayoh pritiresam s'rirebhya utsavah/ 

Esu dharma iti srimadgrhan ko nasya varnayet//(\. 132) 
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An interesting description of Salakota occurs as : 

Nagettungatvalaksmijutthutkrtadvindhyulindhvajaih/ 

Nagennu dhavalih sirsairvibhrat salo sarvatah// (1.127) 

In this verse the Salakota with its white top had been compared with the white snake having thousand hood. 

The description of Vidyamatha occurs as : 

Hotrtam potlatam matrltam pitltamudgrnan/ 

Atra syajjadajihvo’ pi vdgmi vidydmathe pathanll (1.7) 

There is a Vanmayasadma also : 

Na yo halmatrailmatrabhijnah so' pi ksanadbhavet/ 

Jndtd sasna dars'andnamasmin vangmayasadmani// (1.39) 

To please the experts of various sastras, Kumarapala had also built various Mathas : 

Sa varttisutrikankalpasutranagamavidhyikan/ 

Sdmasrgavidhyanstraividhydndngavidhyansca kovidan// (XV. 120) 
Ksatravidhyandharmavidhyanllaukayatikavidvisah/ 

Ydjiiikdnaukitthakanscdtra cakre prinayitum mathan// (XV. 121) 

Moreover, the king has also constructed the Satrasalas as we know from the following . 

Papakdkakulas'yainampdtdydm tattatibhuvi/ 

Satrasdla nrpascakre tailampdtakriydjusdm// (XV. 115) 

It is also known that for the welfare of the people huge lake was dug : 

Atitya maithilam yuddham raghavo nu krtakratuh/ 

Prapatetaratithyam sa purtam cakre mahasarah// (XV. 114) 

We also get references to the temples for goddesses like the kirtistambhas : 

devinam satam sagram sagram prasaddnmatrkalpikah (XV. 118), 

kirtistambhaniva suragrhdni vyaracayat (XV. 122) 

There is saying in Sanskrit that Srngari cet kavih kavye jatam rasamayam jagat. The Sanskrit poets generally 
deal with erotic topics. Hemacandra is not an exception. The poet has very nicely depicted the beauty and qualities 
of women of Anahillapura in the following verses 5,11,13,16,19,20,22,25,27 of its canto in a lucid language. He 
also describes the camels and cows grazing outside the city (1.16), the total area of the city (1.32), the singing 
of the women in the farms (1.24) etc. 

Kumarapalacarita 

The Kumarapalacarita (c. 1163 A.D.) or the Prakrit Dvyds'raya kdvya begins with the description of the 
capital Anahilapattana and declares Kumarapala as the hero, as already occupying the throne. In so far as the 
power of description is concerned, Hemacandra does not leave anything to be desired. 

The poet gives description of the Anahilapura in the first canto. 

Atthi anahilla-nagaram antd-veisamdi-niva-niciam/ 

Sattavisai-muttia-bhusia-juvai-jana-pai-harayam// (1.2) 
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Purnakalasa Gani in his commentary tells us, how this city is named.* 

The city was surrounded by Salakota (fort) : 

Tiasa vai hara-vahu-muha-ddarisihuya-phaliha-sila-siharo/ 
Jassimpuhai-vahu-muha-avayamso-sahai-paydro// (\3) 

KirtikaumudI 

The KirtikaumudI (c. 1229 A.D.) is a panegyric by Somesvaradeva on his patron, the minister Vastupala. 
Somes'vara was the court poet and the royal priest of Bhlmadeva of Anahillavada and of Lavanaprasada of 
Dholaka. This mahakavya consists of nine cantos dealing with the kings of Chalukya dynasty beginning with 
Mtilaraja and ending with Bhima II. 

In the first canto after finishing his introduction we get the enchanting description of Anahillapura (I. 48ff. 
up to 81). The canto dealing with the city Anahillapura is entitled as nagaravarnana. Anahillapataka is described 
as a large city protected on all sides by fortification (1.49). It possessed large and wide gardens. It was always 
resonant with the recitation of the Vedic hymns, benedictory songs and the bardic recitations. The atmosphere is 
pervaded by the sacrificial smoke. In splendour it surpasses the cities like Lanka, Campa, Vidisa, KasI and 
Mithila. The river Sarasvatl runs by its side. There is also big lake surrounded by a number of temples. On one 
side of it exists a triumphant column ( kirtistambha ). In first canto of the KirtikaumudI a highly developed 
architectural style is visible. The palaces and houses were well constructed in long rows (1.53). The palaces were 
large with terraces shining as if they were all made of silver (1.51). The palaces were lofty like mountains and 
their tops were adorned with flags (1.59). The walls of the palaces were studded with gems which reflected the 
figures of beautiful women (1.70). Beautiful lakes, temples, and Caityas were built (1.62). We will see some of 
the selected verses describing Anahillapura to exactly enjoy the art of the poet. 

The description of the sky, beautiful like hundred moons because of the beautiful faces of the girls playing 
in the Candrasala deserves mention here. 

Candrasalasu balanam khelantinam nisamukhe/ 

Yatra vaktrasriya bhati s'atacandram nabhastalam// (KK, 1.51) 

The city is always playful because of the chanting of s'rutis, singing of auspicious songs and noise of 
prisoners : 

Kutrapi srutinirghosaih kvacinmangalagitibhih/ 

Bandikolahalaih kvdpi yat sada mukharam puram// (KK, 1.52) 

The Havelis in a queue were coloured white appearing as if embellished with snow and silver : 

Dhauteva sudhaya yatra tusareneva bhusita/ 

Racita rajatenaiva rajate saudhapaddhatih// (KK, 1.53) 

The description of huge temples limiting the height of the sky were appearing like the Kirtistambha 
of Gods : 

Bhanti devalaya yasmin himalayasamas'riyah/ 

Bhutalam vyapya bhupanam kirtikuta ivodgatah// (KK. 1.61) 

The description of Sahasralihgasarovara and Kirtistambha is as follows : 

Abhati yasya gambhiram sarah smeraih saroruhaih/ 

Khelantinam sukham toyadevatanam mukhairiva// (KK. 1.73) 
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The lake was looking extremely beautiful because of the blossomed lotuses appearing to be the faces of 
water-goddess. 

Yasyoccaih sarasastire rajate rajatojjvalah/ 

Kirtistambho nabhogangapravaho’ vataranniva// (KK, 1.75) 

On the bank of that lake appears beautiful huge Klrtistambha like a waterfall of Ganges from the sky. 

Thus, we can see the beautiful description of Patan city in the Klrtikaumudl. 

Sukrtasamklrtanam 

The Sukrtasamklrtanam (SS) (1229 A.D.) is a historical mahakavya composed by an eminent poet named 
Arisimha in honour of his patron Vastupala, the minister of outstanding merit. It contains 11 cantos with 553 
verses. It deals with the Capotaka and the Vaghela dynasties of Gujarat. 

In common with the characteristics of a mahakavya, there is a fascinating description of the city of Anahillavada 
in the first canto. The very first reference to this is as follows : 

Srimatpuram bhiivi purandarapatranabham Tenadadhe ’ nahilapatakanamadheyam/ 

Strinam mukhe smaratapasvivane' janindu-Padmas'riyorasuhrdorapi yatra yogah// (SS, 1.9) 

In the same canto we also get the description of the temple of Pancasara-Parsvanatha, (1.10) built by 
Vanaraja, the first king who founded the city of Anahillapataka. 

During the reign of the Calukya kings and ministers, a highly developed architectural style existed as 
innumerable beautiful constructions took place. The palaces used to be high and lofty and arrayed into rows. They 
used to be studded with precious stones (1.19,23). They used to be well ventilated as is clear from the occurrence 
of the word jala (1.12) and gavaksas (1.31). The walls of houses were studded with gems. (1.19). 

There were pleasure-houses : 

Yasminvilasasadanesu vilasavatyah Patyuh kare’pahrtavatyadharottariyam/ 
Ratnapradipaviphalikrtaphutkrtasta-Netre nimllya sukhato dadhate’ ndhakaram// (SS, 1.13) 

and the dharagrhas : 

pratyarthiparthivaganah samaranganesu grismatibhismataranidyutibharatulyaih/ 
tapto mahobhireva yamya krpdnavalli-dhdragrhavyatikaravyasani babhuva// (SS, 1.32) 

In the eleventh canto the author describes the temples built and restored by Vastupala. In Anahilavada Pattan 
the restoration of the temple of Panchasara Pars'vanatha of Vanaraja : 

Pahcasarahvamanahillapuripurandhri-Slmantaratnamiva parsvajinesavesma/ 

Uddhrtya yena yas'asa janito jaratya Hastavalambanavidhirvanarajakirteh// (SS, XI.2) 

Vasantavilasa 

The Vasantavilasa (VV) (c. 13-14 century A.D.) of Balacandra Suri contains an account of the life of 
Vastupala, the well-known minister of Viradhavala of Dholka, from the time of his ministry up to his death. It 
has 14 cantos. 

In the second canto (Rajadhanivarnana) of this kavya the charming description of the city of 
Anahillapurapattana is found. The name of the city appears in the following verse : 

Anahillapatakamiti prathitam puramasti nirjita-mahendrapuram/ 

Kalahayate na saha saradaya kamala ’ tra vasarasalobhavati// (II. 1) 
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It possesses beautiful temples endowed with gold-knobs : 

Surasadmahemamayadandakarunnamitambarasya bata yasya babhuh/ 
Upariksaratsurasaritsalilaprakatah katadhvajapatah paritah//(\\A) 

Its splendour surpasses the beauties of Bhogavati and Amaravati : 

Bhogavatino ’ pyamaravatito ’ pyativa ramyam vahato ’ sya laksmim/ 
Vicikarudancitaphenavitaiirnirutthitaniva sarah karoti// (11.48) 

We also get the beautiful description of the top floors of the houses at night, where, every night the faultless 
top floors studded with moon stones appear to be weeping with the waters flowing from the moonstones, as if 
being afraid of the fall of the spot of the moon. 

Yatranuratram kila niskalankah sucarucandropalacandrasalah/ 

Pratisphalaccandrakalankabhitibhrto rudantiva galajjalaughaih// (11.28) 

The existence of palatial buildings, housed and public places show that a highly developed architectural style 
was prevalent. The houses of the rich people were studded with precious stones: 

Pratibimbitah sphatikabhumitate surasudmanam taralaketupatah/ 

Grasanaya pannagadhiya milatam dalayanti dantamiha sarpabhujam// (II.9) 

Manikuttimasphalitamrksaganam prasamiksya yatra nisi bhirujanah/ 

Trutitatmaharagulikabhramato hrdayam nibhalayati hastatalaih// (II. 12) 

Abhimanya yatra nisi vasagrhe s'ayita paratimukhatayapi vadhuh/ 

Sphatikagrabhittigatabimbatayd krtasammukheva dayite dayitam// (11.13) 

Besides we also get the description of the gardens and ponds built by the kings for the welfare of 
the people : 

Ratimandiragarujadhumadalaih sadalikrtairiva tamahpatalaih/ 

Dalitendraniladalanlladalairiha padapairupavandni babhuh// (11.23) 

Yasyagrato durlabharajarajasaro vis'alam sphatikojjvalambhah/ 
Krodikrtaitatpratirupamugdhairadars'lilamurarikaroti// (11.46) 

The poet Balacandra Gani is still not satisfied with the description he has made. At the end of the poem he 
writes : 


Nihsesanyapuriparabhavakarimalokya laksmimiti Srasta yasya purasya murddhani muda kott 
aramasthapayat/ 

Atyuttungamahibhujangasubhagaprasadarupena ciddrii- Penalha kalham tadekavadanapragalbhvato 
varnyate//(ll.50) 

Kumaraviharas'ataka 

The Kumaraviharas'ataka of Ramacandra Gani, the disciple of Hemacandracarya is a poem of 116 verses 
describing the architectural beauty of the Jain temple Kumaravihara. This description speaks of the richness, 
religiosity and the architectural beauty of the city of Anahillapura. It is said that in the Anahillapura of Kumarapala’ 
there are two great temples : Siva temple named Kumarapalesvara and the Jina temple named Kumaravihara. The 
Kumaravihara was surmounted with gold and studded with indranlla (a type of gem) and an image of Parsvanatha, 
made of crystal, was installed inside. 
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The description of flag-pole over the caitya is nicely described by the poet : 

Parvonmilanmahimna gurusaralavapuhprdnlapitambarena Svarnavyasarpidhamna krtasatalapadam 
ketukandena murdhni/ 

Advaitam daivatesu prasabhamabhidadhat parsvanathasya dura Durdhvibhutangulikah kara iva yadiha 
ksonivadhva vibhati// (95) 

The dhvajadanda appears to be a hand of earth and sings the glory of Parsvanatha who is unique among 
the gods. It touches the sky by its limbs of body. It is made of gold. It is one of the best examples of 
Utpreksa-alankara. 

Dikcakracumbibhirudamsusasankakantabhittitvisam pihitapithatale pratanaih/ 

Vyomasthametaditi buddhirudeti yatra Desantara dupayatah satatam janasya// (100) 

This caitya was very famous in those days. The devotees were coming from far and wide to see its grandeur 
beauty. When they look at the beauty of this world famous caitya the rays of candrakantamanis, studded in the 
walls of the caitya, fall in their eyes and they think that the caitya exists in the sky. 

Svacchendugravavedhyam vicakilarucayah svarnavarnah suvarna Stambhabhyarnesu nilopalatatanikare 
barhinaskandhabhasah/ 

Sasrasah suryasmabhabhih karisu ca cakita vismitah putrikabhi Ryadvyakhyavesmarange dadhati nat 
abhatipatavam puhpurandhryah// (105) 

Here is a description of Vyakhyanasala adjoined to the Kumaraviharacaitya. It was looking like a stage and 
the ladies who were moving on the stage were appearing to be the actresses who perform different roles in 
different contexts and create feelings like erotic, pathos etc. in the minds of the audience. 

Vyalairbalangajendraih kapikarabharathairgrdmya- sarthans'earitraih Sraddhalun devatanam 
nr pa timrgadrso vasavan tahpuribhih/ 

Nananatyairnataughan marudasurabhavaih sangaraivira- vargan Ekakinyeva lokanstaralayati muhuryatra 
citrasya samsat// (110) 

There is one wonderful picture-gallery (citrasala) inside the Kumaraviharacaitya containing the pictures of 
elephants, monkeys, camels and chariots, gods and goddesses, IndranI, fightings between gods and demons. The 
pictures were giving pleasure to different groups of people. 

Conclusion 

Thus from the above presentation we know about the different places, palaces, lakes and gardens of the 
Patan city. We also know about its cultural and social status of past. The description of the eye-catching places 
by the renowned poets in glorifying words bring home the fact that the city was a house of invaluable treasure. 
The religion, culture and society have properly grown in its fold. Under the patromization of the great and 
benevolent kings the poets have flourished. Sanskrit language and literature have grown to the great extent. 
Different forms of Art and architecture have also expanded and talents were provided adequate scope. The time 
cannot erase the glory of this city and we cannot but remember it with pleasure and pride. 
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MADANA-INDRA SAMVADA IN THE 
KUMARASAMBHAVA - A LITERARY CRITICISM 


Dr. K.B. Archak 

The Kumarasambhva offers three Samvadas in different contexts, of which the Samvdda between Madana 
and Indra is the first one, and covers a part of the subject-matter of the Third Canto of the Mahdkdvya, As an 
introduction, it is here necessary to give the background information regarding the conversation between Madana 
and Indra. 

After the marriage of Himavan with Mena, Parvati is born as the second child to them. In course of time, 
Parvati grows into a youthful maid. In the meantime, Himavan is informed by Narada that Parvati is destined to 
marry Siva, Himavan then consents to his daughter’s attending on Siva practicing penance. 

Being very much tormented by Taraka, all gods together with Indra and Brhaspati approached Brahma, and 
asked him for the way by which Taraka demon could be killed. Brahma informs them that none but the off-spring 
of Lord Siva and Parvati is destined to be Taraka’s destroyer; therefore, gods have to make efforts and see that 
Lord Siva is attracted by the beauty of Parvati. Brahma thus only shows the way. The rest is to be managed by 
gods themselves. Indra selects Madana for entrusting with the mission and invites him. 

Being accompanied by Rati and Madhu (the spring), Madana immediately appears before Indra as a devoted 
servant. Madana conveys to his master his deep sense of regard with folded hands. 2 Indra courteously receives 
him and asks him to sit on the ground close to his throne, Madana naturally feels greatly flattered by Indra’s 
unusual courtesy shown to him, and acknowledge the favour with a suitable bow by his head. 3 In the sequal, the 
dialogue between Madana and Indra begins : 

Madana desires that the favour shown by Indra’s remembering him, should grow by executing his command. 
Madana thinks that he is blessed if he carries out the orders of his master. 4 Further, in respect of Indra’s 
nervousness, Madana starts placing before him various presuppositions. 

(;) Madana thinks that Indra has become nervous owing to some person aspiring to become Indra by the 
performance of rigorous penance. So, Madama means that he does bring easily that person subject to the 
influence of his bow. 5 

(ii) Madana asks whether there is any person taking to the oath of salvation, and disagreeable to Indra. If so, 
Madana says, he will make him bound by side-glances of the dalliance of the eye-brows of charming 
women. 6 

(Hi) He again asks whether any demon being instructed by Sukracarya, the author of Nitisastra, torments 
Indra. Such person can easily be subdued by employing a spy of love, says Madana. 7 

(iv) Further Madana wants to know whether Indra is allured by fascinating beauty of chaste women. 8 
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(v) Similarly, it is supposed that Indra might have committed an offence in love-sports with another; as such 
Indra is spurned by that woman in anger, In such a case, Madana declares, he would torment her body 
with the sentiment of love-passion, and make her accept Indra on a bed of tender sprouts. 9 

(,V) Madana then guesses that Indra is shaken off with fear of his foe. Therefore, he says, even the worst of 
the foes will be vanquished by his arrows; thus, Indra’s thunder-bolt need not be employed. 111 

(viz) At the end, exhibiting his prowess, Madana confidently boasts that he could secure victory by means of 
flowers for his weapons, even over Lord Siva who is endowed with dreadful Pinaka." 

Indra has squatted upon his seat and has been listening to the words of Madana. When Madana declares that 
he can overpower even Siva, the very task which Indra intends to entrust to him, Indra’s anxiety is greatly 
relieved. Therefore he assumes a more comfortable and informal posture by stretching forth his feet on the foot¬ 
stool placed before the seat, then he speaks to Madana. 12 

Indra expresses that Madana’s power is quite unquestionable. If he confesses, there are only two missiles 
at his command, one is the thunder-bolt and the other Madana himself. The thunder-bolt can be used against evil¬ 
doers only, and not against those who are mighty due to the power of their penance; while Madana has an access 
everywhere and can accomplish everything. 13 Indra says that he knows the great power of Madana; and therefore, 
he wishes to assign an important task to him. 14 The task is just causing disturbance to Siva s penance and making 
him think of marrying Parvati. 15 However Parvati alone is a fit place for depositing Siva’s energy. 16 And she is 
in attendance upon Siva who is engrossed in penance. 17 

The information about Parvati’s waiting upon Siva cannot be doubted, as it is brought to Indra by his zealous 
spies, the apsaras. Thus half of Madana’s work has been over. It remains now for him to create love in Siva for 
Parvati. At last, Indra emboldens Madana to go for the accomplishment of the desired object of the gods. 18 Indra 
praises Madana that he possesses a covetable valour; he is really the most blessed person in the world, as he 
though not well known, alone can accomplish such work. w Moreover, Indra clarifies that the act of causing 
disturbance to Siva’s penance does not accrue any violence, as it successively leads to the welfare of the three 
worlds; rather it is laudable in the extreme. 20 In order to inspire Madana once again, Indra pats him on the back 
by his hand rough owing to stroking Airavata. 21 

Thus, having received the order of his master Indra, Madana starts on his mission, where the dialogue 
between Madana and Indra ends. 

As a matter of fact, the conversation offers a pen-picture of how a servant (Madana) and master (Indra) make 
enticing efforts to produce amorous passion in Siva for Parvati. As a part of Mahakavya, this conversation is 
verily a treasure of various meritorious and significant qualities of good poetry. 

Madana was a mere servant of Indra. When he approaches Indra, the latter receives him with much 
courteousness. Indra does want the help of Madana in achieving the success of the mission. Therefore Indra looks 
at him with all his thousand eyes. Here one can read the mind of the master. The word Sahasraksa (III. 1) as an 
adjective of Indra, implies Indra’s massive courteousness. That is why, Kalidasa states that usually the regard of 
the masters for their dependents, varies on account of their being desirous of achieving the goal. Such a conduct 
in case of a master towards a servant is not all unnatural. Thus, working of the mind of a master is clearly brought 
out here. 

On the other hand, Madana though merely a servant, is risen enormously before other gods, by making him 
sit closer to Indra’s throne. Hence he feels himself greatly flattered, and becomes prepared to carry on Indra s 
orders faithfully. Thus Madana thinks that his service to Indra would be a still greater favour, In this manner, one 
can notice that Indra’s treatment of Madana leaving fast impression on his mind. Therefore, Madana being closer 
to the master even in his mind, takes liberty in speaking out the weak points of Indra’s behaviour. 
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(z) Indra’s becoming nervous owing to some one aspiring to become Indra by the performance of rigorous 
penance, (z'z'z'. 4) 

(zz) Indra’s being disagreeable to a person securing Moksa. (Hi. 5) 

(zzz) Indra s being afraid of his foe instructed by Sukracarya in the Nitisastra. (z'z'z. 6) 

(z'v) Indra’s unscrupulous conduct with reference to the wooers of others, like Ahalya. (z'z'z. 7) 

(v) Indra’s committing an offence in love-sport, (z'z'z. 7) 

Madana of course spells out all these presuppositions to know the reason for disturbed condition of Indra’s 
mind. When Madana boasts that he can secure victory even over Siva (z'z'z. 10), Indra feels greatly releived at his 
mind, and so he assumes a more comfortable and informal posture (z'z'z. 11). This is how one can read the working 
of the mind in Indra. Further, at the time of Madana’s departure, Indra pats Madana on his back to encourage 
him for the accomplishment of gods’ desire. 

In this way, at the outset of the dialogue, Indra patiently listens to Madana’s boastful words. In the middle, 
Indra becomes convinced of Madana’s power. Madana feels himself much honoured by his master. At the end, 
again Madana gets encouraged by being patted by Indra, Thus, the psychological growth behind the speech of 
Madana and Indra, can be observed. 

Kalidasa as a craftsman is quite evident from the dialogue between Madana and Indra. In the commencement 
of the dialogue, when Madana appears before Indra, the latter courteously receives the former. He looks at 
Madana with all his thousand eyes ignoring the other gods, and asks him to sit on the ground closer to his throne, 
Here Kalidasa writes : FT 41^4 37TfHdt PufRPd (III. 2) 

Some scholars like Adya Rangacharya 22 have taken this line expressing that Indra offers a seat to Madana 
near his throne. 

Interpreting the above line, Mallinatha states that Indra shows him a place on the ground, closer to his 
throne, and asks him to sit there. 23 Scholars like H.H. Wilson 24 have followed this translation, and are found 
faithful to Kalidasa. 

A point to be noted here is, when Madana is well received by Indra, he feels that he is blessed. Therefore 
he seeks an opportunity to show his devotion to his master by carrying out his order faithfully. He likes to convey 
to his master his greatfulness. Madana does convey this note by means of words, but through his head bent down, 
This is really a lively polite way of conveying one’s sense of gratitude. 

When a reader continues his reading of the verse : 3TOwr?r ¥ 1 *1416144 : (7/7.5) he may 

entertain a doubt as to why Indra does not want a person to secure Moksa, or in what way a person aspiring for 
salvation becomes an obstacle to Indra, as for which he is considered as unfit by Indra. 

However Mallinatha does not say anything on this point. Still, R.D. Karmarkar attempts to answer thus : 
“Madana means to say that if there be some one whom Indra does not want to secure Moksa. as his active services 
would be required in the interests of the universe. It would not at all be a difficult task to bring him round. 
Muktimdrga or Jndnamdrga requires absolute renunciation of activity with reference to Sarhsara. Karmas tie a 
man down to the worldly life, necessiating births and rebirths. But if every one were to shun this Sarhsara, the 
world would not go on and as the lord of the world, it is obviously the duty of Indra to see that no one whose 
services are absolutely essential for the upkeep of the world, shirks his responsibility, with a view to occurring 
Moksa which is after all his private interest, which must be subordinated to public good. If Indra therefore, does 
not want such a person to retire from public service, Madana would be able to accomplish this subject easily.” 25 
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To adduce a more authentic clarification of the doubt above, a statement from the Manusmrti may be taken 
here into consideration. 

Tku i j fa sftfiri KTl (Manusmrti VI.35) 

“One should aspire for salvation, only after paying off debts such as- 
(z) Devarna-debt of gods, 

(zz) Rsirna-debt of sages and 
(z'z'z) Pitr-rna-debt of manes. 

This is however code of law for everyone aspiring for Moksa. Barring this rule if somebody attempts to 
secure Moksa, Indra the lord of the three worlds, suspends him from doing so. When Indra wishes to block the 
path of such person, he usually takes the help of heavenly nymphs, and diverts his mind towards worldly affairs. 
Knowing this Indra’s usual practice, Madana tells the above statement. Thus Kalidasa s statement is never 
insignificant but comprehensive. 

Further, keeping the contextual urgency of Taraka in the mind, the statement 

fetlkl (7/7.6) is meaningful. When reading this statement, it should be borne in mind that a follower 
of Sukraniti is usually a demon but not necessary, as Sukracarya is known as Daityaguru. A close reading of this 
text makes it evident that even a demon or any individual of demonaic nature, if be influenced by Sukra’s 
Nltisastra, does follow the path of righteousness and achieves the goals of Dharma and Artha, and Indra perhaps 
does not tolerate this rise of Sukra’s follower, for the latter happens to be a foe of the former. Therefore, Madana 
expresses his eagerness to know whether any knower of Sukra’s Nltisastra torments Indra. If so, Madana says, 
he can subdue that person although a irresistible, by employing a spy of love which results in his downfall within 
no time. Therefore Madana asks-^PTI^trcfi cr tolfn? (777.6). Referring to this context, it is remarked thus 
“philosophy of Kumarasambhava finds support from Shakespear. He too suggests the woman if the hunter and 
the male is quarry. It is the women in As you like It and Midsummer Night’s Dream who pursue men. 

Further, Madana asks Indra whether he is allured by fascinating beauty of a Pativrata, Madana is in the know 
of unscrupulous behaviour of his master, in case of other’s chaste wife. Mallinatha relates this reference to chaste 
wife, with a particular incident of Ahalya by quoting a scriptural text: 3t6<rqi^l Therefore, Madana expresses 
that if Indra is attracted by some beautiful woman who has refused to receive his advances, he would so work 
upon the woman that she will yield easily of her own accord, and offer herself to Indra. 

In his Vakroktijivita, Kuntaka refers to this verse and comments as follows :— 27 

“A similar instance of impropriety is seen in the Kumarasambhava also. There, the context in question is 
the counsel held by Indra to discuss ways and means of conquering the demon Taraka who had overrun all the 
three words by his irresitible might. The Love-god is seen stating to Indra : 

“Should your fickle mind be after another’s devoted wife 
With a body famished by religious vows 
Because of her irresistible charm 
You have only to say a word. 

I shall see sheds her shyness 
And runs to clasp your neck. 

“This whole speech bristles with bad manners. That the Lord of heaven with all his majesty should be 
amenable to such indecent endeavour, as suggested by the words, taints with impropriety. It is because this poet 
is full of beauties packed with natural elegance that we have selected him for pointing our the lapses. 
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This view of Kuntaka is critically examined by Dr. D.N. Shanbhag, and his criticism is noteworthy : 

Here one must note that the occasion is not means of killing Taraka. It has been already started by Brahma 
in the previous canto (77.57). Indra and other gods should try to attract Siva’s mind towards Uma, and Indra called 
the Cupid who appeared instantly before the master.” 

“Now who is Cupid? A mere servant. When a servant is invited by the master who wants to entrust some 
important task to him. It is just natural that the servant speaks boastfully. Here also, the same thing happens. The 
Cupid boasts of his prowess and his prowess lies in creating passion in the minds of beings. So if he boasts of 
disturbing the mind of a devoted wife, there is nothing strange about it. He has in the past, disturbed the minds 
of even many a great sage. He does even disturb the mind of Lord Siva.” 

Now, who is Indra? As Kuntaka notes, Indra is the Lord of heaven. But who does not know that he had 
developed passion for Ahalya? He does have the epithet Ahalyd-jdra (paramour of Ahalya). Hence, there is 
nothing strange if the Cupid suspects if Indra has developed passion for some other devoted wife like Ahalya. 
It is after all Cupid’s boast and quite appropriate to the occasion. So Mallinatha observes : -q fd^dmPM ^ 

JTTfWt cWT ^ ffti We cannot but think that servants 

do behave in such boastful manner when they are approached by masters. In Bhasa’s Dutavdkya, Sudarsana (Disc) 
boasts before Lord Vasudeva : 

iUWq^cbc'i MrWuipH wrmrTfiT ^ti 

■TOaqyiHpari MlnqiPt TTR ^ rT^T TOKIrlJ (Verse. 44) 

One must note that the occasion does not call for praise of Indra. It pertains to the prowess of the Cupid 
Hence, there is nothing wrong if he boasts of his prowess.” 29 

Receiving the observation of Dr. D.N. Shanbhag, a student of Kuntaka may say that while opposing a well 
known Sahrdaya, it is better to take into consideration and analyse the nature of propriety. The concept of Aucitya 
is the taste of a poet and Sahrdaya. When both the tastes agree, then arises hrdayasamvada causing the artistic 
enjoyment. If not, either the poet or Sahrdaya follow a wrong path. If Sahrdaya ’s taste does not agree with that 
of the poet, then naturally the former would point out the verse as defective. It is certain that the Sahrdaya has 
his own justification for the stand he takes. 

In the province of poetry, if a Sahrdaya ’s aesthetic enjoyment is not obstructed, it is good otherwise it is 
not. When reading Madana’s speech, if a Sahrdaya rests and thinks over the propriety of the verse, then there 
is a defect. This verse is a case of impropriety since, Madana, may he be in whatever amount of inflated ego, 
has certainly crossed the limits of a servant. For that matter, any serious defect can be justified from one or other 
way, and there would be no scope for refined sensibility of a Sahrdaya, Similarly, any good poetry may be 
deemed as defective. 

Kuntaka argues the stand point of his own concept of Aucitya. Here a question may be placed-in which 
context, Indra invites Madana? Indra by destroying Taraka, wants the welfare of the world. Thus he has a concern 
for betterment of others. Knowing this purpose very well, how is it that the poet could dream of disregarding him 

by pointing to his weakness which is in no way related to the context? In this way Kuntaka’s stand may be 
justified. 

Madana once again presumes that Indra might have committed an offence in love sport. Therefore he asks- 

WRT: (777. 8) Here, Mallinatha points out three divisions of women : (/) 

Svakiya or One s own, (nj Parakiya or wife of another, (Hi) Sadharana or a common woman. Further, it is 
remarked that, in case of Indra’s possession of Ahalya referred to in the verse (iii) 7 above, a woman belonging 
to the Parakiya class is described. And in the present verse, other two types of women may be applied. 30 
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In his Vyaktiviveka, Mahimabhatta refers to this verse in the context of enumerating the characteristic 
features of Artha or sense of word. In this context, three pramanas arc explained, such as ( 1 ) Lokapramaana (2) 
Vedapramana (3) Adhydtma-Pramana (#£ ^T* 1 T«IR*T m Wf-p.52). and the present verse (F TqifM 

.///.8) is quoted to illustrate Lokapramana which is based on Karyakaranabhava. Thus, 

Mahimabhatta shows that TlNTTNr^ or crime is Kdrana or cause and Sadhana or instruments, for qpiJHcM or 
(Indra’s) falling at (her) feet which is Karya or effect and Sadhya\ so too, or anger is Kdrana and Sadhana 

for or insult which is Karya and Sadhya. This is how '+l4+K<J|in^ is illustrated on the basis of which 

a i so j s mar ked. This is however hence the present verse above, may be regarded as 

an example of Lakapramdna , 3 ' Then, Madana states that Indra would have no occasion to use his famous 
thunderbolt, because howsoever mighty the enemy might be, he can easily defeat such enemy only by creating 
an attachment for a woman in his mind. Such an enemy of gods would be afraid of the mere throbbing of lower 
lip of the woman in anger. If the woman is angry, the person cannot get out of passion, the result is obvious. A 
person who fears once, thus fears at all times for the same object. To put this, in terms of Mallinatha 

Finally Madana concludes his speech in a more confident manner. As he declares, even 
though his arrow is just a flower with Madhu as his solitary help, he can even see that Hara will give up his 
strength of mind. Here the term Pindkapdni an adjective of Hara, is very significant. Madana would fight with 
the tender flowers as his weapon against Hara who possesses the strong Pinaka- bow as his weapon. Here the 
poet’s art is noteworthy in bringing together two things of absolute context, and in suggesting the context of 
defeating even Hara which is the prime motive behind Indra’s inviting Madana . 32 

This reference to Pindkapdni has been discussed by many a literary theorist. To be precise, Visvanatha states 
that the word Pindkapdni though a synonym of Hara, and hence appears to be repetition, is used to show an 
emphasis on the extraordinary epithet of Hara. Thus, the use of Pindkapdni is not redundant but significant . 33 

Similarly Mahimabhatta asserts that there is no defect of Punarukti where special meaning of the noun is 
emphasized. Here the word Pindkapdni shows the superiority of the epithet of Hara. Mere reference to Hara is 
not expected here. Therefore the adjective Pindkapdni is verily meaningful . 34 

The phrase Tava Prasadat in the beginning of the verse above, substantiates the meaning that Madana does 
give the credit of his success to Indra, his master. Also it speaks of Madana’s regard to his master. Thus Madana 
expresses his firm faith in his master’s favour which can secure him success . 35 

Referring to the previous statement of Madana OTCfc /// 9 ^ Inc j ra readily accepts that 

his thunder-bolt cannot help him with regard to a person who is great on account of his practice of austerities. 
Indra thus encourages Madana by commending his superiority over his thunder-bolt. 

As Indra knows strength of his servant-Madana, he raises latter’s state by saying 33 RWT This act of Indra 
implies his diplomacy. He takes it for granted that Madana accepts the job of the gods, as he has already suggested 
his readiness by saying FU^lfa fmiq,q|u) ; (/// jq). 

Indra then informs Madana as instructed by Brahmadeva that all gods seek a commander for their army to 
secure victory over Taraka. This commander will be born from the energy of Hara through Parvati. And Hara is 
engaged in deep meditation. So the real job for Madana is to make Hara fall in love with Parvati, as she alone 
is capable of bearing the energy of Hara. (verses 15 and 16). 36 

When the verses sptfo 4 FlKHd (IllA3). 3FT( fF (7//.15) and TPTcfT (///, 1 6 ) 

are read at a stretch, one can notice thus : When Indra starts encouraging Madana, he praises the latter raising 
him to the stage of 3Fr>TOR (in the 13th verse), which indicates the expression of showing great respect that Indra 
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holds for Madana. Then another word (in iii. 15) accelerates Madana to take up an action for disturbing 

Hara’s penance. And the phrase ihfac],' shows that Indra urges Madana to make Hara feel attraction for 

Parvatl. 

Further Indra tells Madana friendly that Parvatl is already waiting upon Hara on the top of Himalaya. So, 
Madana need not take the task of bringing Parvatl from afar. Thus it now remains for Madana to create love in 
Siva for Parvati (7/7.17). 

Indra blesses Madana with victory. Indra means to express (777. 18) that the ultimate purpose (Artha) will 
be accomplished (^TTo 1 !:) by a secondary cause (ST^bnc). The phrase In this verse, 3(4 refers 

to the birth of the commander. This depends on the marriage of Hara and Parvatl which is 33*4^1 here. And the 
latter expects Madana to be the best means of action, just as the sprout of a seed expects water before breaking 
open. Thus Indra emphasized the point that the ultimate purpose (31*1) can be accomplished by none else than 
Madana himself. 37 

Mammata quotes this verse (III.IS) in his Kavyaprakasa and offers his criticism. That is, this verse occurs 
in the context of Indra’s request to Madana to carry out the mission. As such, the use of the hard words such as 

*4 should not have been made. 

Because of such use, Kavya becomes defective. In accordance with the context, soft words should be used 
to make the Kavya lucid. 38 

Factually it is not so. (1) As is evident from the text it is not a request but an order here. Because in the 
beginning of the dialogue, Madana, addresses Indra as his master. (2) The words such as 3iiqiN4 (777. 3), 

(777. 4). TOk (777.9) and T3 SJFIKI(///. 10) uttered by Madana clearly suggest that Madana wants Indra to pass 
his order. (3) Being the master of Madana, Indra treats him as his close servant though friendly. (4) Being in tune 
with relation between Indra and Madana, the verb is properly used in the sense of order with blessing. 37 Such 
order can be issued by master to such a servant who is very close to the former. 

These factual points emphatically show that Mammata’s remark itself is defective and hence unsound. 

Indra again boosts up Madana with a glorification that Madana possesses a very covetable valour. Because, 
Hara is the cause of god’s victory over Taraka. And in him only, Madana has got the scope of his arrow. Therefore 
he occupies a enviable position (777. 19). Even an unimportant characteristic action depends upon only one person 
for it if accomplishment is conducive to fame. In case of Madana the characteristic action is both Asadharana 
and Prasiddha. And the word Tavaiva Namastragatih (in the verse 777. 19) laying much stress on Madana’s 
importance, reveals indispensibility of Madana’s missile. The particle nama may be taken in the sense of Sambhavana 
i.e., possibility. 40 

Indra once again tells about an extremely enviable position in which Madana stands (777. 20). Certainly there 
are three counts due to which Madana’s valourous deed becomes enviable; 

1. The gods who usually confer boons on others, have themselves appeared before Madana as supplicants. 

2. The work that he is asked to do, is not the work of an individual. It is concerned with all the three worlds. 
So by accomplishing this work, he will be obliging all the three worlds. 

3. Madana’s bow would not be used for any destructive purpose. Therefore, there is no great harm involved 
in the action to be taken. Though the action causes destruction of Hara’s penance, it is not at all violence; 
but it is for the good of the universe. Hence the deed in questions is unobjectionable and laudable in the 
extreme. 
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Towards the close of the dialogue, Madana accepts the command of his master as sacredly as one accepts 
the Nirmalya or remains of the flowers offered to the dieties. Then Madana starts on his mission. At that time, 
Indra affectionately touches his body with his hand, rough on account of patting Airavata (7/7.22). Explaining the 
view point of this verse, R.D. Karmarkar writes; Indra offered the garland worn on his person as a parting gift 
to Madana and also patted him on the back or shook hands with him by way of encouragement. Madana gratefully 
received the garland and placed it on his head, thus giving it a place of honour.” 41 

In this writing, the phrases or sentences in italics are not well in tune with Kalidasa’s view : 

1. Firstly the phrase “ Shaking hands with him’’ has no original basis of the text; but it betrays a mere 
influence of western culture in the mind of the scholar. 

2. Secondly, the sentence “ Indra offered the garland" is not faithful to Kalidasa. One who reads Kalidasa 
closely does remark that Indra is not offering the garland as a gift to Madana. It has no support of the 
text. 

3. Similarly the statement “ Madana gratefully received the garland and placed it on his head" is also 
baseless. When there is no scope for offering the garland to Madana, then from whom does Madana 
receive the garland? It is all hypothetical and unnecessary. 

All this accords a misunderstanding the contextual significance of the phrase cT^fcl ^ Tjerf 

(///. 18). 

In course of the dialogue, any literary critic finds that Kalidasa has made proper use of Alarikaras to make 
the dialogue major comprehensive. And this comprehensive of the dialogue may be understood by unfolding the 
properiety of each of the Alaiikaras as below. 

When Madana expresses that, even the best pupil of Sukra in polity would be an easy victim to his bow. 
He states that Ml s i Ih ^ yc|«s: It means that just as the very much overflowing 

stream of a river causes damage to the banks of the either sides, Madana would cause the destruction of bow Artha 
and Dharma simultaneously. Here, Upameyas are 3P^iPciw (of a pupil of Sukra), (both Artha and Dharma) 

T^TCTWTf*!: that is Madana (one who employs Rdga or love as his companion); and respectively the Upamdnas 
are fFFfcil: (of the river), cTZt (banks on the both sides), y^«s: (augmented stream). In this simile, ^l^H 

(causing destruction) is Sadharanadharma or common property and iva is the article expressing the sense of 
similitude. Thus the statement above is an apt example of Upamd figure of speech. Moreover, Kalidasa has 
employed this Alankara here with a view to removing a doubt that how could a single person destroy both Artha 
and Dharmad 1 This is the propriety of Upamd used in the present context. 

Another example may be given here that occurs at the end of the dialogue i.e., 

9IU,<^iftc||**T:ll (777. 18) It is the statement made by Indra when he orders Madana to proceed for accomplishing 
the object of the gods. The sprouting of a seed no doubt, depends on a number of causes such as the proper 
digging of the earth, the supply of manure etc. But, of all such casual factors, the most important and immediate 
one is water. Similarly, for the accomplishment of the desired object of gods, other cases would certainly be 
required, but the most efficient cause would be Madana himself who can bring about the union of Siva and Parvatl 
leading to the rise of a leader for the gods. 43 

Thus, the propriety of this instance of Upamd lies in highlighting the immediacy of Madana for the union 
of Siva and Parvatl. This instance suggests the point that in the accomplishment of the object of the gods, Madana 
gets vanished just as water vasishes when seed sprouts. 
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There is another beautiful example of Upama wherein a light of Utpreksa too is brought in : 

q|WlWI W: (III. 22) 

Here the term YfaT is used in the version of “remains to garland offered to the gods” (Pinion). The 
expression of the phrase vImiPM' 3 may be thus : “having accepted masters’ command respectfully with 

his head bent down, as sincerely as one accepts remains of garland offered to the gods.” Thus, 3WT is 

compared to Tfal (dMHH), and the act of receiving is the common property (TUVTTWf). It is thus an example 
of Upama. 

On the other hand, this example may be treated as an instance of Utpreksa in which case, 3TT?T should be 
fanceid to be the garland offered by Indra. As Mallinatha considers, 44 Upama is formed when fm is and 
3TT?T being WTH in which case, actual garland should be supposed to have been given to Madana by Indra. If 
there can be no such supposition, 3THTT should be fancied to be Tt^T; hence there arises Utpreksa. Mallinatha thus 
concludes that, since there is nothing to determine whether the garland is actually offered by Indra as a parting 
gift, this Alahkara should be declared to be H'AW'fcC. 

This remark of Mallinatha appears to be not sound : 

The phrase ^iPOcj ^tl^does not give any room for a doubts as to whether it is Upama. It is crystal clear 
to consider it as an example of Upama. Because, the word expressing similitude follows the term ^IH.- In 
such a case as Mammata states 45 TITR is undoubtedly WTH, and so 3THTT is evidently Thus here exist all 

factors of Upama. Therefore it is verily an example of Upama. In this manner, Kalidasa is very clear giving no 
scope for doubt regarding admixture of Upama and Utpreksa. Another verse may be cited here : 

<TcT tfcfjMliJSTlsftT TTFTTfai Wm 

atfmPu Pmi*diui^4^Pd ^ yPcHii-du (in.io) 

Appayya Diksita has quoted this verse in his Kuvalyananda as an instance of Parikara figure of speech. As 
defined by him, the figure of speech Parikara arises when the adjectives are suggestive of a meaning capable of 
substantiating the expressed idea. Thus, in the present verse, the adjective fTTTTrqM: conveys Siva’s being endowed 
with strong weapon; and the adjective I^1: speaks of Madana’s being endowed with a delicate weapon. Thus 
in the light of Kaimutya-nyaya it means that when Madana can bring about the loss of courage of even Hara. Then 
what to say about other archers! In this manner, the adjective P L Mi , *>m iJ l: is suggestive of the meaning that he could 
vanquish all archers including god Siva as well. Hence it is Parikara.* 6 

Moreover, Kalidasa employs Arthantaranyasa figure of speech in the verse- 

MyHPwdVIl'P f^FT W ^P I 

yii'i^HiMpgTFn ■gspri (Ill.l) 

Its propriety is to answer the question : why does Indra neglect other gods and show utmost importance to 
Madana? The answer is that Indra introspects Madana’s power to achieve the goal which other gods do not have. 
Thus the Arthantaranyasa holds good in this context. 47 Thus Kalidasa has made use of other figures like 
Prativastupama (7/7.13), Drstanta (777.21), to embellish the theme with much grandeur. 

Besides, the poet makes proper use of the particle 3tfq. For instance, in 777.6, the term srfq should be read 
with And, it signifies irresistibility of the demon who has acquired the knowledge of Nitisastra by 

Sukracarya’s initiation. 48 Similarly in 777.10, 3tfq with signifies delicacy of Madana’s weapon, and 
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another srft with 1T7FT indicates Hara’s irresistibility. 49 Likewise, in III. 9, 3tfq with implies the weakness of 

woman. 50 Thus, the style that Kalidasa employs throughout the Samvada between Madana and Indra is extremely 
lucid. 

To end, the following remarks are noteworthy. “The speech of Kama is at once clever and constructive; it 
places before our very eyes, the figure and character of Kama. It also gives us an idea of a servant sincerely 
devoted to his master. The reply of Indra shows how clever Indra is as a master and a manneuver. No wonder 
he could command implicit faith of his servant. The way Indra makes his appeal to Kama is a model lesson in 
persuasive and moving oratory. 51 
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BHAISHMIPARINAYACHAMPU : LITERARY CRITICISM 


Dr. Shankar Gopal Nene 


In the prevailing situation in the field of Sanskrit literature not much information is available about this 
author also. The end colophon in the manuscript of Bhaismlparinayacampu has spme scanty mention which 
reads as follows : 


Fl4d4^d4^ l i^dl4£IHl4 - *Pd ill fa ftd I y <0 4 Pd dW ^iP^rauq^qr^ifn'i: 
d m i fe cre n wtmrwi 

TTRTWJcfll «ll?r4Hun<Hull«Tf 


From the above legend one comes to know that the author Ratnakheta Dikshita belonged to the Kula or 
family of sage Visvamitra, was an Agnicit meaning that he was entitled to keep sacred fire at home. He had 
performed fq^qfaid, sacrifice and also an optional part of ^Tcnid sacrifice. 

Son of Lakshmidhara, Ratnakheta Dikshita, or Ratnakheta Makhi as he is also known, was resident of 
Mangala Mahagrama in Karnataka. He was the author of Sitikanthavijaya-kavya and Bhavana-purusottama- 
nataka 1 . In fact, authorship of some 104 works has been ascribed to him. According to S.N. Dasgupta he was also 
the author of a work entitled Bhaumiparinaya 1 . In all probability the word 'Bhaumi has been misspelt and it 
should be spelt as “ Bhaimf . In that case, Dasgupta’s contention that Bhaimlparinayanataka was based on the 
Naladamayanti story holds good. Teh Catalogus Catalogurum : An Alphabetical Register of Sanskrit works and 
Authors by Theodor Aufrecht mentions Bhaimlparinayamataka and ascribes authorship to Ratnakheta Dikshit. 3 In 
this context references have also been made to Oppert and Rice. Again, on page 490 Cc refers to a Ratnakheta 
Dikshita as the author of Bhaimlparinayanataka. There it is also mentioned that “He is mentioned in a stanza in 
Subhas'itaratnabhandagara {ibid, p. 45) 


It seems that there were two works being ascribed to Ratnakheta Dikshita supposedly based on the same 
theme Bhaimlparinayanataka and Bhaismlparinayacampu. Both, according to some unfounded assumption, were 
considered to be based on the similar theme. It is difficult to believe that an author would try and create his works 
on the same theme in two different formats of literature, namely, Nataka and cariipu. This contention receives 
support from what has been stated in Catalogus Catalogurm 4 . It is clearly mentioned under the entry Ratnakheta 
Dikshita as “not Bhaimlparinaya”. This indicates that at some point of time, both these titles were confused with 
each other. Or alternatively, quite possibly, Ratnakheta wrote Bhaimlparinayannataka on the theme of Bhais 
mlparinayacampu. Here Bhaimi is intended to be Damayanti. This is significant that at some point or points of 
time there must have been some confusion about the exact title of this work ascribed to Ratnakhet. There is 
mention of both the titles, namely Bhaismlparinayacampu and Bhaimlparinayanataka not only in the Autrecht s 
CC but also in some of the History of Sanskrit Literature books. 


For example, S.N. Dasgupta, in some different context mentions “Bhaumiparinaya of Ratnakheta Diksit (As 
mentioned above here “ Bhaumi ” seems to be a misprint and actually it should read “Bhaimi ) s . 
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In fact Ratnakheta’s famous son Srlrajacudamani Dikshita wrote a Mahakavya under the title 
Rukminlkalyanamahakavya which is considered to be a milestone in carhpu compositions. 

Period of Ratnakheta Dikshit 

Some scholars place Ratnakheta in the post-middle of the 17th century. But there are no solid evidences to 
prove it. He lived and composed his works at three different places. First he was with Chinnakirappa and 
subsequently with Chandrashekhara Pandya at Velore. After that during 1553 to 1575 he was in the court of 
Shivappa Nayak, in 1597 in the court of Achyuta and eventually in the court of Raghunath at Tanjore. He has 
mentioned Shivappa Nayak as “colabhuvallabha” in his play “Bhavanapurusottama”. 

The period of Ratnakheta is to be determined vis-a-vis his relationship with Appaya Dikshit, who was his 
son-in-law. The story goes that Once the king instigated Ratnakheta Dikshita to challenge Appaya Dikshita for 
intellectual debate and win. But Ratnakheta could never defeat Appaya Dikshita. At last he gave away his 
daughter to Appaya Dishita in marriage. Appaya Dikshita’s period was 1520 to 1592. 20 years. Ratnakheta’s 
period could be stated 1500 onwards. 6 

Nilakantha Dikshita, composer of Nllakanthavijayacampu, was grandson of Acca Dikshita, son ofNarayana 
Dikshita. Accha Dikshita was the real brother of great scholar Appaya Dikshita, who was the founder of 
Shrlkantha doctrine. Appaya Dikshita died in 1623. 7 But if Ratnakheta was father-in-law of Appaya Dikshita, the 
period 1520 to 1592 appears to be more plausible. Ratnakheta Dikshita is considered to be the father of famous 
Rajacudamani Dikshita, who was the composer of Rukminiparinayacampu and his period is accepted to be mid 
17th century. 

As has been mentioned, Ratnakheta Dikshit was a good debater. Although he could not defeat Appaya 
Dikshit, he was considered to be a formidable debater. Not only he, but his wife KamaksI was also a learned 
woman and composed verses without much toil. She used to participate in the Sastrartha Sabhas or debate 
meetings. Writing about the poetess Jatindravimala Choudhury says : once she could not reach a conference 
punctually at the scheduled time. Her husband, Srinivasa Dikshita or Ratnakheta Dikshita asked why was she late? 
KamaksI then answered poetically as follows : 

efcyl^rBd'hruiryAii ^fri 

d^-dlrtlcbdl^ fyqf|to|qi^ugH5flfi(rt^:ll 8 

At some other occasion, as the legend goes, some people arrived at the residence of Ratnakheta to invite 
him for a Shastrartha Sabha or debate meeting. KamaksI was engrossed in sprinkling water. When asked about 
Ratnakheta, she replied poetically and appropriately. Through this master piece she described the ultimate superiority 
of her husband Ratnakheta in debates. This poetic expression was spontaneously composed. The people who had 
come to invite Ratnakheta got flabbergasted at the lady’s talent. The poetic expression 9 reads as follows : 

lemp'-cinmqp'-clA fc|d|dIrtId V^I 

sj^Fdld: ^TPTTT^I 

Sivananadayoglndra in his “Appayadlksitendravijaya” has mentioned Narasimaha Cinnabapomma as his 
patron. He has also mentioned a contemporary king Chandrashekhara as a probable patron of Ratnakheta Dikshita. 
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In fact, Ratnakheta Dikshita was not his original name, it was only an encomium or attribute. His real name was 
Shriniwasa Dikshita. Ratnakheta degree was conferred on him by the king as a token of appreciation for his 
description of the beauty of “Evening” 10 . 


Information on the Mss Available on the Bhaismlparinayacampu 

The first Ms of Bhaismlparinayacampu was found by the researcher during his works of making catalogue 
of Sanskrit and Prakrit mss stored in the Royal Asiatic Society of Bombay in Mumbai. The ms is in pothi format. 
It seems, some one among the successors of the commentator Srinivasa Pandit, with name Raoji Shridhara 
Govinda, got some copies printed on litho press for private and limited circulation as he was keen that along with 
the original Cariipu Srinivasa’s commentary should also be taken cognizance of by the contemporary and later 
readers and scholars. 

The last two lines of the ms. states : "¥T TW RfacT WRt RFTTR zfalT 

3TTfar ^FF Tfg (TIRR) sftRT iff) tjrt WlPHclcI f^5T sft W' tfimsH'-qm WJE 

7H 1867 RT 3TT^e 25 ERF) Ref EETl} 3FFF 3fERT 3#. fRTE. 184 TIT .10 SIFT. 1871, 3TT. l^t.-^f. 


According to the colophon appearing in the ms traced in the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Pune, 
at the end of the commentary by Srinivasa, popularly known as Shrimanta Raoji Maharaja of Karavir or Kalhapur, 
corrected the original text and then composed his commentary. The copyright rests with, Raoji Shridhara Govinda, 
who must have been the successor of Shrimanta Raoji Maharaja. Raoji Shridhara then printed and published a 
very small edition of this work in the pothi gormat in his Jagaddhitecchu printing press at Kolhapur and on August 
1, 1871. According to the legend he also reserved all the rights as per Copyright Act of 1867. 

The colophon appearing at the end of the ms traced in the Royal Asiatic Society Bombay, Mumbai gives 
additional information. It suggests that reading and correction of the text was complete on Friday, on the eleventh 
day of white fortnight of the month of Sravana in the year 1871. Reading of this work was done with the help 
of one Raghavendra, who was a resident of a place called Nipani in Maharashtra. 


The said colophon reads as follows : 



18717F} Tpra} fFTmfermTfT^RcTT WTE4 TRFR. REFT FT.Rk^l I 


Second copy of the ms. I could trace in the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Pune. This is also similar 
to the ms found in the Asiatic Society is in the pothi format. Indeed, there are some variants suggested at the 
margins in hand-script by some one. This has helped the researcher, to a great extent, in making a ’mastercopy 
or a vulgate. 

A third and, I would like to say, most significant ms, original only, was found in the Sindhia Oriental 
Research Institute, Ujjain. 

About this work Bhaismlparinayacampu the only information which could be culled out is as follows : 

Theodor Aufrecht, Catalogus Catalogurm, II, Stanz Stiener Verlag GMBH, Wiesbaden, 1962, contains the 
following entries : 


1. nataka Cathakopacarya, ibid. (p. 95). 


2. campu by Ratnakhet Dikshit, son of Lakshmidhara, BL. 76. Rice 234, 236 gives Bhaismlparinaya 
(not Bhaimi 0 ) as a Kavya. (p. 95). 

3. The Author Ratnakheta Dikshita finds entry : <n<sk<{inSRT son of Lakshmidhara : Bhaishmlparinayacampu 
(not Bhaimlparinaya Nataka). In part I (1962, p. 416), there is an entry : ^h)hR u i 4 nataka. Oppert 
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3441.3442.4337.5749.4148. II, 3742.5344.5973.10406. I, 3443.-by Ratnakheta Dikshita. Rice 234.236.- 
by Venkatacarya, Rice 236. Again, on page 490 referring to author there is an entry : He is 

mentioned in a stanza in Subhashitaratnabhandagara p 45 : Bhaimiparinayanataka. 

BhaismTparinayacampu : Literary Criticism 

The composer of this Campu (Ratnakheta Dikshita) is a brilliant scholar and a great poet. He is a prolific 
writer. In his descriptions not only his in-depth knowledge of various disciplines and his poetic majesty is 
manifested, but his feelings of intense human emotions and sentiments are expressed. Although in attempting such 
expressions of human feelings he betrays his intention of demonstrating prowess of his scholarship or Panditya. 
At times, passages after passages contain descriptions in full flow. But there are repetitions of the same examples 
in the use of various figures of speech, which sometimes are not only not delectable but are also boring. There 
is no count of repeated examples of the same organs of women being repeatedly compared to clouds, Cakravaka 
birds black bees, etc. 

Difference between figures of Speech or Alankaras or excellences or Gunas 
^ srerf: # s n Pd$H l Pm :| 

(m^., 631) 

The dualities which sometimes adorn the existing passion through its component at the necklace and the 

like-(do for the soul through body) are the ornaments or Alankaras or figures of speech such as alliteration, 
Simile. 

rT TRT ^IHP^rtl 

1^144144:11 (3TT.3T. 8,4) 

The qualities that adorn the principal factor i.e. The passion,-where it exists by imparting excellence to its 
components, in the shape of the expressive words and their expressed meaning, are called ornaments or Alankaras, 
as they resemble the necklace and other things which, by imparting beauty to the neck and other parts of the body, 
come to adorn the soul also. Where, however, the Rasa or passion does not exist, the said ornaments tend to 
become merely fanciful expressions. In certain cases, even when the passion is present, they do not serve to adorn 
it. 

Figures of speech 

Use of Figures of Speech in Bhaismlparinayacarhpa : 

3Tlrt^ T7MI4t44l^4l 

118 

One can read this first verse at the invocation or beginning of the Mallinatha's commentary by Mallinatha 
on Bharavi’s Kiratajunlyam, as mentioned by the commentator. 

In this verse, in there is TqfiRRTRm:. i.e., a compound combination which comprises comparison- 

similar or Wl = 3TR[^ ehHci fcf. 

The verse carries charm created by Arthalamkaras—figures of speech determined by and dependent on the 
sense, and not on sound. Such figures of speech used in this verse are Upama (simile), Rupaka (metaphor), 
Vibhavana (effects without cause) and Udatta (showing someone’s greatness or exaltedness). 

Rupaka, Vibhavana and Udatta-figures of speech will be defined and illustrated with the help of appropriate 
examples from the text of BhaismTparinayacampu. Some other selected figures of speech will also find analytical 
treatment in the following pages. 
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Besides Anuprasa (alliteration), Yamaka (chime), Upama, as described above, many other figures of speech 
have been beautifully used in this work. Significant among these figures of speech are : Rupaka (metaphor), 
Vibhavana (peculiar causation), Udatta (exalted), Parisankhya (exclusion), Slesa (paronomasia), Visama 
(incongruous), Tulyayogita (equal), Vyatireka (dissimilitude), Kavyalihga (poetical reason), Drstanta 
(exemplification), Milita (the lost), Nidarsana (illustration), Sama (equal), Samasokti (model metaphor), and 
Arthantaranyasa (transtition). 

Vibhavana or peculiar causation-consists in the mention of the effect, even though there is denial of the 
cause" In the verse 44 which reads : 

There is denial of the cause in the from of ttefa fatld: but effect is there in the form of lM^TlP4 

Rupaka or Metaphor 

dfadlPdfacl l Udfafabd) &dfasUHJb:l 
fa^qilH^ehWI^f^Hehrl I rH'll: II 

■quf) rR % Tpq fd-t-d-U ^ 11611 

In this verse carries fine lustre of metaphor-the family or clan of Vis'vamitra and the sea. 

There is no difference. This is metaphor. 

Slesa and Upama 

In verse 4 the figures of speech, Slesa and Upama generate great charm : 

%jmP^dl TIT BUt^dll 

difadl 1411 

In this verse expressions ’FRfScTT TRTfllFTT denote two meanings which indicate the charm created by 
Slesa figure of speech. Slesa has been defined as follows : When words that are different, by the reason of the 
difference in their denotations, coalesce (become identified) through the sameness of their pronunciation, it is a 
case of coalescence or pun 12 . 

Parisankhya 

In verse 7 besides Slesa, or Parisankhya exclusion of special mention figure of speech deserves special 
mention : 

rTSTTftl T teflflMdlHdl^d: ^SITaRf ^frT y0-l^l:ll7ll 

According to Kavyaprakasa, Parisankhya figure of speech may be defined : Where something, either (a) 
asked or (b) unasked, on being mentioned, serves to exclude other things similar thereto-it is said to be exclusion 
or special mention i.e. Parisankhya . 13 

In verse 7 mentioned above ffo yfa«si: is expressly mentioned so that everything else is excluded. 
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Tulyayogita or Equal Pairing 
I^omi : TTT 

The single mention of a property as belonging to a number of things of the same kind constitutes equal 
pairing. 14 


FTETlrtuT ^T^frTRT?7h7T^I:l 


In this verse through the expression <=1 'i^Pn<^^ili: single property belonging to a group gqgftuiqjd has 
been mentioned. It is an exquisite exposition of Tulyayogita or equal pairing figure of speech. 

Vyatireka or Dissimilitude 

It is defined as the dissimilitude or superiority of the other or the object compared to the ‘object compared 
to’-constitutes the figure of the same name. 15 

In the verse 15 cited above Vyatireka figure of speech has been used charmingly. 

Here the comparison between Shrikrshna’s face with the Moon, his bravery with that of other kings, has 
been done by dissimilitude or dissimilarity. 


Kavyalihga or Poetical Reason 

^q^HqnpHdircttfllddl fowfrt rT^ 7T^:I 

According to Kavyaprakasha, 16 ■£dldfcK1'-KI«faT- when a reason is expressed either (a) by a sentence 

or ( b ) by word-it is poetical reason figure of speech. 

In the above verse the portion'JM 3JTT indicates poetical reason “harassed by the heat, your 

enemies have gone under water. Just as the rays of the sun enter into water in summer.” 

Mllita 


Kavyaprakas'ha defines Mllita as : ^ cqfq FJcRJI 

When one thing is obscured by another through a common characteristic, innate or adventitious-it is the 
‘obscured’ or ‘lost’ figure of speech. 

In the verse 20 

C h- J inl Im R TTtFTTcI TTlftr£ 7^TTrsr^:ll20ll ) 

This figure of speech has been expressed beautifully. In the hustle and bustle of the talks of a woman, cooing 
of doves gets obscured or suppressed. And result is that flocks of dogs are unable to hear the doves’s cooing and 
hence are unable to catch them. 


Nidarsana (Illustration) 

It had been defined as “when an impossible relation of things constitutes the similitude it is illustration or 

Nidars'asa. 
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<JMMIMRehH4eh: 17 

In verse 25 

^d<lPgd ^d^l^d*P^dehMo’)tM(jt^l^l 

*i < i) 4 rtlol c^^nlq fjWTII251l 

By depicting resemblance between mountain Raivataka and Lord Krsna, and subsequently supporting the 
argument by examples which sound very much far-fetched. But through that only the poet has created pun and 
charm. This is Nidars'ana figure of speech. 

Sama (equal) 

TW 4l<qd4l THTTf^T: cWP^dJI 

When the connection between the things is considered to be right and proper it is the Sama or Compatible 
figure of speech 18 

gdfddl IUM|U3 ^q^lilrp^UUfdJ Hdfjy-dchK I 
^1>U 1 fewS ch4tl||il ^ TTWTTTfrTfrfcT Rirns:ll34ll 

In this verse the expression, R ?RTRTfcTftfd yf4«&: (meaning it is a known fact that Krsna is the enemy of 
Shambara) has been justified by proper and right example. This is Sama figure of speech. 

Asangati (Disconnection) 

■fa^VlldAllctl-d' *l4chKU|^d4t:l 
^ld<444)4^ omid: TTT T*TTCTT,jj?f4:H 

When there is representation of two properties, which bear to each other the relation of cause and effect, 
as subsisting at the same time, in totally different places—it is : or disconnection figure of speech. 

In verse 123 : 

^T?TT ^OTf RMIgVlW ^Ul(jd) ^41 
1 HdHqjioq' WJ3kl¥lPmiftnni23II 

The cause is “Krsna abducted the daughter of the king of Vidarbha” and the effect is no and 

4dl^lPb^lP u l. This is a fine example of figure of speech. 

Aksepa (Hint) 

Aksepa has been defined in Kavyaprakasha : 

fMNt ctT+>Pqg^ ”4) f44lmf^riwBiTi 



When something desired to be said is, as if, suppressed, for the purpose of conveying a special idea, it is 
Hint or Aksepa figure of speech. 

There is fine use of Aksepa figure of speech in the following verse : 

TTPTsff {M£TrTsffcr f 4% ththt TTJTRJ 





:11119m 
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In fact, Jarasandha did not run away from the battle field, in spite of being old. This is what the poet is really 
wishing to convey. But instead he hints at the fact that demoness Jara had joined two parts of the body of 
Jarasandha when he was born to his parents and was cut into two pieces and thrown out. This is Akscpa figure 
of speech. 

Virodhabhasa 

This Alankara has been defined as : 

TTtf^rNfaftT itg-ci ;| 20 

When something is spoken of as contradictory, even when there is no contradiction, it is the Contradiction 
figure of speech. 27 

In verse 116 

yB-H fits-yuMI #TT ^TTPTHI 

TnrfrT «r^rr^n7 ^symrcBiBl^nii6ii 

The expression Hf: exposes fine expression of Virodhabhasa or contradiction figure of speech. 

There are waves even if there is no water. This is a contradiction. To dispel this contradiction 

is to be described as “one who is not brave, has no vigour.” 

This, in short, is the account of skill and might of Ratnakheta Dikshita in using figures of speech. In the 
colophon the poet himself has claimed to be i.e., he is an accomplished user of Slesa and 

Yamaha figures of speech. It will not be out of place to cite two more examples to illustrate his skill in effective 
use of Slesa. 

Following is the example of Slesa with spectacular excellence : 

TTTcpfl Wtft 

^bPcfMiJriclIFj^cij ^[<*1^1112611 

RukminTs sexual sport was superb, Krsna was equally superb. Here words 
exudes excellent exposition of figure of speech paronomasia. The godliness in Krsna was very much appreciable. 
It was not short-lived like other gods like Indra. Rukmini and Krsna both were WFp Rukmini was virgin and 
full of youth and Krsna was of black colour. Rukmin’s was very happy and luminous whereas 

Krishna was ^yndl^c^-one who has found his consort or wife and hence was very illuminous. With such 
attributes both were adorned in Dwaraka. ||126|| 

Yamaka (Chime) 

As has been mentioned above Ratnakheta Dikshita himself claimed to be an expert and accomplished user 
of Yamaka (figure of speech) also. The very first verse is glaring exposition of Yamaka:— 

VJfctPn yr^cusfailll || 

Gunas or Excellences or Diction in Bhaismlparinayacampu 

In Bhaismlparinayacampu Vlra, Karuna and some other rasas or sentiments find expression fairly widely, 
the main thrust of Ratnakheta Dikshita is on Srngara Rasa —sentiment of love or sexual passion, the erotic 
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sentiment. He has successfully raised Srngara to the position of the principle sentiment of the Campu under study. 
Other Rasas-Vira, Kuruna etc. play a subsidiary role. In Srngara also, Vipralambha Srngara or sentiment, erotic 
in privation, is dominant. Delineation of Srngara is very skillfully done. 

Separation Vlra Rasa—sentiment of heroism is deliminated in the elaborate description of war scenes. 
Similarly, Karuna or pathetic sentiment of sorrow is evident, when the Brahmin visiting Krsna describes plight 
of Rukminl. 


Metres Used in Bhaismlparinayacampu 

In the relatively small text interspersed with prose and verses Ratnakheta Dikshita has skillfully used more 
than 15 metres. Prominent among them are Udglti, SardulavikrTdita, Vipula, Pathyavaktra, Glti, Arya, Upajati, 
Vasantatilaka, Pramitaksara, Vaitalltya and Harinl. 

Some excellent examples of use of metres in this work are : 

'ymfftdl TIT eh^cl^^ffrJTi eh-cjcl-ocl TUBpldl 
eh(c|<ll dl 441 qi 1411 

This verse has been set in the metre <JsOld (Udglti), 

which has been defined as 3TTdf?TWfgd^ fwft TjdftsPstfd: 21 The first and third quarters of this metre must 
contain 12 syllabic instants each, the second 15 and the fourth 18. In this verse Udglti metre reads very lucid. 

F MvtHdlflTbdill T£TT fM-tblPd Ffd: Rraddl 

PiHTwr wmii28ii 

In the above verse metre Vasantatilaka spreads its splendour. This metre has been defined in Chhandomahjari 
as : TtFT dTRffdc’SdTT cTRdT 'd T fl d: 


Pramitaksara metre has been defined in Chhandomanjari : dfddTWT TRTT^: drfsidTI 
In verse 37 


3I*Jdlc^dH<^r^<hiyifll ^srrdWdmTT HddHJ 

d^<nqJI37ll 


it gets manifested at its peak. 


Upajati has been defined in Chandomanjari as follows : 

3H'nP)t{)Pu«8*UTTdfr TfTdt ydl'MI^M'dldilfdlrl 
P*.«i^iwPm ffcrf^rdTO ddirr ttrii 

and verse 49 is the fine example of this metre : 

rc<mu11d dTddddt TJTIrdcd TIT '^R^dd?ft':ll49ll 


Glti metre seems to be favourite of Ratnakheta. He has used it in this work too often. Glti metre is defined 
in Srutabodha :— 


Isril^MpM lTdfd dd FPT^I 

IFdHddTdFdf dtld TUM^dcIlPur %Tm -rl 11 
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The first and third quarters of this metre must contain 12 syllabic instants each, and the second and fourth 
18 each. 

3TRlf and wftfd :-These two metres also appear to be favourite of the poet Ratnakheta as they have been 
used several times. 

3TRTf has been defined in Srutabodha as :— 


■JTFTT: RTT wft W«TT 

<-Md?l TfT 3TFlfII 

The first and third quarters must contain 12 Matras or syllabic instants (one being allotted to a short vowel 
each, and two to a long one), the second 18, and the fourth 16. 

The following three verses contain best possible exposition of Arya metre : 


5n.Tii-TS.-icfrifcoH( W 7f)TT^T«nfNt 3Jcn^T t lT:l 

Ul'-rll ''’tt'lr'HlfatdlR'iid 5? It rj^l 14611 


Tfrfr w ^niwr^mr^Ti 

<TcT ^qiqd^ddlMd TJtrfT^l 14711 


ttttt wi 

W #WW55T3^PR:II53II 


metre has been defined : 

3h i <iT -n -t i J ySTRTsfaftT ^q) 
dilRffd dl^Pd' yIrivim^ q^|ehd'M:ll 

The first and third quarters of this metre must contain 12 syllabic instants each, and the second and fourth 
15 each. 

Arya, Glti, Upaglti : these three metres also appear to be favourite of the poet as they have been used too 

often. 

Pathyavaktra has been defined 30 as: 

^14d ufeScf: PswJMeH y+IRfdHJ 

In the even Padas (2/4) of Vaktra metre after 4th letter if there is Jagana, it is Roll’d44 (Pathyavaktra) metre. 
In the even Padas (2/4/) of the eight-letter 3T(g^( Anus tup) metre if there is no Nagana and Sagana after first letter 
and there is Jagana after fourth letter and in uneven Padas (1/3) like Vaktra metre after first letter there are no 
Nagana and Sagana and there is Yagana after fourth letter—then it is (pathyavaktra) metre. Verse 11 is 

an appropriate example : 

TT=h£THf 'g^llllll 

In verse 57 Drutavilambita metre is beautifully employed :— 

Mdd'd^cn 'QF^SIUlRldl ^11 

3TftT ctU-dfd'H ^^HKMUim^I^RTT y*<i)£>dlll57ll 
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In Vrttaratnakara Drutavilambita has been defined as: This metre is a variation of 

Jagati metre. Jagati metre is of 12-letter Pada. This is also Samavrtta. In Jagati metre if there is one Nagana, two 
Bhagana and one Ragana then it becomes Drutavilambita. 

¥li<{wfqsh1Fsd (Sardulavikridita) has been defined as : 

TPJ^T: yilfofathlfeHMJ 

Sardulavikridita metre constitutes a kind of Atidhriti metre. This could be termed as a variation of Atidhrti. 
Every part of stanza comprising four Padas has 19 letters in the following fashion : Wl, TFM, ^FM, TPM, and 
two d'i u i followed by one long syllable, iJT ^f. or pauses are set after 12th and 7th letters. 

Beautiful example of Sardulavikridita from the work under study is : 

T7TRTTWT f^T.-TPPTTTf OT ftfa' 

TT^ dfi«( T <jTT<*)dqSJTT <*ih 1 4J^d4lldd:ll62ll 

(Upendravajra) 

The verse 105 is a good example of metre : 

V*w«r«tcnMdl TMTT^nfT l=(3K&£III 
TfTTgrfhi |qpc)^<e\W|U||ctrc|^^L||||-105ll 

In Vrttaratnakara Upendravajra has been defined as 'jRMTTdcil Upendravajra metre is a variation 

of Anustup metre. Anustup is an 11-letter even metre. In each Pada if there are Jagana, Tagana, Jagana, and at 
the end two long vowels, then it is Upendravajra metre. 

To sum up, although this work by Ratnakheta Dikshit speaks for the talent demonstrated in the use of figure 
of speech such as Shlesha, Rupaka, Upama, etc., it cannot be cited as a model example of the best piece of poetic 
composition. At times one feels the composer could not readily get fresh and new varied examples. This phenomenon 
is manifested in the repeated, at times boring, use of the same words, such as, Stana, Kucha, Koke, 
Chakravaka, etc. Sometimes he repeats the words frequently. But on the whole the Karya seems to be a good 
example of classical Sanskrit poetry. 
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HRAKlfuicbK Rff TTTRfe 


ST. yillUHfi fiw 

*f^d RTFRfRRT Rt ^wyfdkl 3RRT%R ^RT £KRT Vldl«fl Rt R*R f RRtd RFd^l H|<JR?||TdlR 

TFR dlFM^I f yfdMlRd TTTfegFd 3RRFR 3TTRTRf 3 RTfdRR tdTajdR Rt RTTTR STcRFT RFTR 1 ^ tl TRTRTTT dt TTT PR.& l 'd 
Rft TTRtSTT f R^ d*R R^cf WRdTR f fRT <t dftRTPJRR 3ftT RTTcRrjRR Rff Ft dt fdlt ‘TTT’ FfRRTR RTT Rdtd RTTft f| RTtdT 
3' RTTRTfsfRT fRRTdf dt RT*RR ^ TTTRFqfdRRRT (TTTRTTRtRTd) dRT fRRfRfdRRRT ( 3TRT R T RJ | )frd ) FRRRR TTRTfR RTT 
^FdKlR TTTRTR f FtdT t, fdTFJ RTRR f 3RfR Ftt RT Ft RS dt 3Tf RH^di1^M 3 TT^R Rdtd Fft RT^ fRRTdf 

RTTT RlFM'ld TTTRRRfdRRRT RRfR TTTRTTRt^Td TcRTfRRTRt' RTT Ft^F'IK^ TTTRR f 3RJRR FtdT tl RTT^ RTtR-fd«pR ^ ^R 
RTRRTTT df[ R^R t TTR RTT Ft fd^RR RT^tl 

TRfRRTfrT 

TRfR^rfR Rft ffe ^ FTRFf TTRR^R-'JRRR^ t dt RTfRRRyjRT dt RrfRoRlRRRTR df Ft RtdRT, dRTfq FRdt Rd 3' RTfdRR 
tdTaRR Ft t fad RT RFT iRRR fRTRT FT TFT 11 

TTTffaqfa RRRT RrfRoMpRd-fRfR RRT^ fy RTRfagR faTdft f- 

TRTRt FTR: fadtcRTRf fRFTR°RfFRTfffF:I 
RTRRJRTRfRF^R: TJTR^MTFdft TR:II 

.fRRI^d'llRMlRFRdcHHdl'iylMH^^tl^rR: RR TTRTfRFfdTF, oRfRRTftfRR#RTlRRt TffTRTFd: RTftTRfcffF: 

RftRtRRT^R fadtcdfa;. r 4 RRRTltf IR:l‘ 

RRf^, TfTTRTFRR f ''Jcf "t RcfRTR RTTRTcFRT RRlfdWllRRTR RTT°R t}' ^fdrfcT RRRn-RRIRlfR fRRTRRR RTF tprf ^ 
RTfRoRRR dRT TfadTfdg ‘dMlft ^TfFRTftFTRt 3 Rfa^F RRTJR 3TTTRTFTFTddT Rif RTRT FtdTT TTT RR 3 FfFfFd Ftt tl FTT 
fR^TfRRfRTRT F TTT dt FfatR^ch drdf, fadf fdFTR dRT o^fRRTftRTR RTT tt RR^TR t, ST^RTR RTT RFf, RT RRrfcT fRRTT 
fRTRT RT TFT tl 

fRRTR 

Irrtr t t Rt RTRRTcRRT RRTfR TRTfRRTRf Rf RTRRT RRfcp, TR RR R RffRoRfRcT ^ RRtRRT t-RTRRTTRRRT fR«Jrf 
TRTfRR TTR^R RRRT fRRTRR^R 3TTfRRfRRTfR7t^RT RRlRijPd jfo 3RcRTRRt^tRRTRRT HHHlFTH I dR) fRRTRTrl 
RTT^RTR Rft Fd^Pd t TRTfRRTRt Rft RTfR^Rd ^ tl^JR ^RRm^RRTfR fRRTRRTRRt RTT tdTSFR RF t fRT t RT^d: Ftt 
dt t ^TfRR, fRRg Rd Rft RffRRRRT^ft ^ 3RRR7TT t TRJ t Tdf Rft Rdtfd Rft RTfd RTFRRR^fdR^d RTTdfRRT ^ Rdtd Ftt 
IP; RFRRfd^3 RTRRTcRRT fRT^R, RTRRufl^d TTRltR Rft 9 JFRTTlfR TRRR R RdtfcT ^ RTTTR Rdt t'-^ ^RTRTRTSfRRTtjfR 
RTTRRTfRRRTTRf RFT FRtRdtdT IRRIRR ^-3PpRRRJ-TfRRTFTTf RTRRRfRRR^R TRTfRR ^rRMIMIdR f^T 3 1 RFT TRTRRT 
RT RtRF^RT RTT RRTR RTRT RftRfaTd FtdT tl RTF^RT t tt RTdRtRfTRd fRRTRf Rf $PdHcR RTT TJfdRTRR fRTRT tl 
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Tpsj^TR Tjff zjbtfkdRHI^lsMdl ^WT cni4m4-Sf4'ilqHA ^<ai*qid: 1444 M<m4d'l 

TJcJ| ft ^.- RaMct l tfa r IJ^RfrPF^ 16 . Wife I, ^4 ‘WTl4T:’ M 3l4 t 4 &m\ SMWTpfkT 

■4' 4r 3T?rry< u n«^.d sjiHiR 4' ^:<sin«JT5 4t *41$ fd HT*m u fl<i)d siWiR 4t ^siicHqidi 4t ■wl^Ri 44 hmI *jt ■h^iI t? 
3T«f 3RT 4 4 ^ : 4t 4t cfi4 4 ^:4t 4 ■yislK<IK 3TT "STM I, 4 MI M t % fTRTCl cMT4 4 ehloqqpufd fa'MiqlPd 

4 3rf4°A|<tt 4<*>lR**ITf4'lMkH3> di^nR l4f 4 HT«T "4 i, 3*4 1TT*FT 4t ^si^Mcll "4 44 

3RR ^ l ^ni 


th m arrow- d i <q<4 u i d>H 4 4..Rr*rran4 4t3-3T^rwr3-4awrmT wf4T TTO*rnrR44 r 

^ i R -grn +ioiuy m sftspt ■hwiRi^ (44t tm ) aik ^14 () 44 4t *tf 4 I' 3rk 3 tto : 
y4pTrTTTygT?TW ^pMd TW^cTR^-T 1 * M M 3TT9R ymiRl^HH 4t *4Uk ^4 tl flT M 

TRTM* 4RR ^ f f4 ^f4 4t 4 7TI5M4W 4 4 W 4t ^4 ^4, 3RT*T1 MM3M1-RM 4 TITFpjft f% 
^T PqMfdd° l tlH<^ TTF4 4 dddPdifal 4 diloiHd^ ^Tp*R 44l M ^7*444 TOR Ml 4 ■Hdidl % TFTR MTc3 4 
+|oi|4,<ui 4 u<^Pd s4t Pq'iPdd^H^rq 44 41 c t)i° i i'+i< ,j i c bi<n 4 Rra sr^moi 41 34m 444 4 3^4 f444ci4?jRT7R 
Sfs^l Pq j lPdd4tll'd<<^ 4 cM°d + < u N^Pd ITMd "^441 ITMM: Mt q>k u l I % 4 3TWT4g4 4 -H^qHiq 4 7HT9RR 

^n ypdMK'd 14 m i ’t^pt^mttR 4 f^' j rra4 mt m4t m 4 qi<4 mtmi4 mi stjh^tr q->4 did ^ f4rr ^ 

^^^ i )^ i p< -^anRr^ra 4t ^iiH++^ u nf^. to 4 '44m 1%^t 3^^ ^4 t-^ran^iMTTl^n^Tfis ^jrsim4p 


yldyT^v^ldly^din *r£r?fte4 ^yHeficji^uid^i qpuiHq: 19 ! 4R wtiRm m 4 w4t tto^f ^4,4 qi^i m 4t MtPr 
4 Mt'i +ylP+), m 4 P^^Pti^^m 44 4 wi ^ 3F8 ^t 4 

3TO^M 'll 3kl: W? 4 f4 4,|oqi^fj i ypt|M^cfct, yiHlPl^ 4 4 qwdirHqi Tc44 ■^Tf^’M^-S^lklPd. TMM yikl 

44 t- 7r4t f4^MyPdm<chchioyyfdMTl(H'^t yPtq-^d tf 4 ^qf4 ;o i 


pHb4,4 d: ^T M ydidl 4 % dl<^<4 lj l'+)l'< 3TTM4 Mf4^RT f4MM 30HpTiqi^iPs 445 Ri«si4 

4 4 3TfMHd | j i kiyiM 3Ff4°44raT5 4 4 Hh^i 'll ^*44, m 3Tf^°q=ki i3Ti m 34^^ 4t 4ff4 qi^iq ^ 
f 3^4 4 a 4 Mi Pq | iPdd 4 ^H<cq sfk y,yi4 4, ¥1 ?it^k4^*tc^ ^r«r4y Mti f14 Rid 411 
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^^fcUpold ^K^drllchUcilWTTT : TJcfr 3Hlcil^ch 


¥f. 77TOF? 

^fcw to^ht wrp? to 3H^ilrH to3 to to rtRttot totRt trt totttort 'j^miRhi 3 toft toRr^t 3 hRPto 
i?i totom to oiir=kic^ yR^d-^fRi ff RtiRl Rf °qRw ^ Pciy, ^hTtPr TOff i?i 'hI^'t to TOTRftro 
fcp^H TO TOTO f| -*ffa R TOfaR tT«toR?T ^ TORT ^ 3 3TOfTOT TOTFTt TO TOT 1 TO TOFt TORT’Tfa 3 3TKllPt>d 
%zfTI Ij'TOTOl ? l d l *< t : 3 RTOTOTT ’fRrRT TO TO^ TOTO «f TOTOTfTOTTOR ’ft TOTTO SRTfTOT TOT «TII FTTOt 
3TRtfTRT RlSffl, «pmifedl, RFTItoRT ^ TO^ffT *ftl 3 ■i-el'l Rl^HI TO; «sil fTO fro Rf rR i? eft TOt 

TTOT ft -^TO fTOFT fTOTT TO 3fR ^FTOR ’ft ^ TThPcJcI t eft ^ft TOR R fTOTT TO TOR fTOTT TOtl 4 

Rl^ cT TO WKWd TTTTOT 

3TOTTOFT ffRT R fTOTORjT'jf TTfcT’TT TO TOTt ’fM^d ^ fTOFT RTOTO TO RTOFR TOcI IRt ’ft ■HlP^rd TO Pd^cd Hldl 

R' tro^fji -3^ RdRsid toto ■ritoihI to ^RiRi^d ti TOf tototoktttto df tottr ^t R^^tot’tto df 

cftTOTOT 3TOTO ^ TOJRR ’ffa R 84 TITOf TO TOTOT fTOTT «TT 3fR TOT TORf fTO^t df 3TTTO TO TO^ TO ?}- 
J? f? lTOTO-lTOtHf^-RTf^-iTOTOJ-f^-iTOfTO^TOTqf^-W^-TOTTO^-TOTTOqTf^-R^TTOtf^-1^TO-3JTOfTO- 
TOfTOTORTOT: Rt’ffTORT: TORTOTOf.I' 

TOT TOt TO: TOtTO TOT RtR TO TOf TOR TOftR TO RfRR ?t 7 Tf I TOfft TOTTOt RRt FRT^ elWW TO 

totTO f j -g^xfq thmti^r -totot ^ Irto ^ froroRT, totorrt ^ TOfRrror, ^uy^ivi ^ TOrrorTtroTOTOro ^rft 
TOfro torRt ^rfrof to fKfddl^udmTUT ^ w#r to toMRt tottort toto ^ toto^to ^ 

TORTOt TOT iTOTOp TOR fTOTT 't' I 

fTOR, 3T^RTRT3ff ^ TOJTTTC TO^T-rITOT R TOfTOT^TT s^KH^Ul cT«TT fRTOTfTOJTfTOTO; TOTOTOTO R TOTOcftTORT’TRT; 
c^ i y i' TO RTOTTIrTO; TOfTORT R TMHItR^, 'gfTOTORTTO, TOTOTTOTOTOT TO WTTRT; TOtf?R R TTTOJTOTO, 
^FsnTOR’T, TOTTOTRTTOtr TOTT TORfTOTRTfR; rRt qldTid^fd; TTTOfTI^, WTOf R fTOR ^ 

TOTR^nrTOTO R TOfRFfTOTR; TORTOTOTOT TT&TT TOfcT R RtdTOTOT (3 T^Rr) ’ftTOT^T t'l 6 

trk ^ toto! TOfeTOTTfemT, iffcrufrof r 3Trrof ^ toM, ifro^, miR^rt, toftRttot to fronfrorra Ft tortt 

Rft tl 3TTrof TOTO ^ TOTtT 3TRTOT ^ TOTFTOT RfR ^ 3fM TO TOk fTOTT I 7 ^PdRTO fTOTOT 8 , TOTOTO, TOTOT 10 
3TTRT R Rf TOTTO 4TO- T IR fTOTT tl 

TOTO Rf’qRTTOT R' TOTTOT TOftcT TOTOcftTORTTOR RTTOT TOTTORT TRT ^ ^fRTOT TO yfdHKd TOT^ RffTOT 

TOTO fTOTT TOT tl 

ql' I Tid^PdTI^ T ^ TORR R' ’ffR^ ^ TOTR TO TOTO TOF[TOTR TO PdHTOT R' fTOTT t- 

VIodMIM’JVlITTd fTOTOTT TOTTO^ eh4dl, ^IrT TRnjTO^ffT^TftT TOTTOTTIT ^ej«+>I 
ej l c^dlciyri TOT: TOfnTTOT TTf^ ^ft^dWW TOTTO^TORfTO^f TOF^TOTT:II 
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*7 <*<7dl9>u 319797 ilHch 377 ot H c h< u l TP9 # 379 997 # #79><9 y+lftld m tl 999 #.77. Pd-d l MP^ 3RT 77 19 1 P<d 
( ‘I'dHId) 1937 # W 1#qP#il 7#179 7T##f # yqilPfld 13771 HIT 7779><u| 1935-1948 ^7 # 93dliu3 # RR «nrff 
R ##39 777179 ##9 # y^ilP^ld 13311 fTT #7999 "4 '1KI99 4 u 'Sdl«3 Pq<Pq9 ^dAl^lRuH ^TRsRT 77 I 39 999 75 : 37*979 
UddPilld fll 

3' 9797 3773 1391937 37*9T9 t'l 3779# 77979 7J9 7T7HT 6431 tl 197 ol l lRui T ^M I d # 7TT?T-77Ti>T 
#79T9T7J9, 3U||p7^, WH3, T T TJ T7JR, 3f#, dlPPfr, f#37j9 39# 93 # -fHHI^^I 3# # 7T779#9ra3T979T 93 79F9 PI#! 

# t T 57I ^*79 3TWTRT # 999 9T9 #' WTW3W, #9# 979 #' 9ft9T9T ‘913 9*9 ##9 37*979 # 999 #9 97 # # 
3'J||p4<^T 93 973 tl Phi 7J# 93 9T3 37^29 37*919 # 1#9 9T9 # 109-196 7J# # TTHlPd^ tl 37^29 33%3M # 999 
tf 9T9 ^P\9> 33f f#9T9 # Pd9, 99P4d t 99T 37f#9 # 9T# 3 797 99779 t, PdH'b 3790 Id 4P<=h 9 ##+ 9 , : 3 qq#q 
797 93 SRRR^TH tl 

qRltR # 7H*-qdlqi'Jdl97 * 1 9 # #113 # it ^T# ^ ltddT oi||ct,<U|Y 33 9«#T 371##T9 #7971 377# WH #' 1329 
3TTRR13 MlPddlq °qi9i<u| # 3 hPciR<=K1 93TP9 *919779, 9T3T *9I4)<U|, ##5 9911779 , 3 ll °h 2 l 9 d (9T999##) 99T9H9 # 
Rt 99#T W#T f#9T 99T tl 93 33# 97797 ^HIrH4. 379993 # 3TT9 3#T tl 

9##9 # qitni^iPiq, Rr9 9# 79#37# H 77919 t 3779 ^33 99# # 79179 99 379T719T9 99# 37119 79977 99 
#7379 19971 9#9 3# #9 99 39U 9973 9739T 9799# 7T9>7T97T 3# t 99Tf# 9 lPu|Pd 7977 9fg9 dllfl9il7dH4)mf0<il : 
(37^S1%97# 3/2/29) 7J9 U9 1#^ 99T9T' 9Tl 379979 99' 9T9T 9 3M3<*7 ^33 TT## 9 Tl #599 9373R9997 t 

979997 lfe'99:, 9f399:19 73TlW7: fM # 79^79 99 f9979 99# # 1#1 3 lP779iHI^lP^9d1ldKlPMfd 
993391973997 FT 3I9T %lf397 7779 97 379# #37 7797 # #1" 97^ 979771 #9I -9><U|T t T rTttrTT 1#37 yi9|U9H 93 
7793 9T9T f9W997 191# ^7T ##173 3937 # 37#f793 97^97 97^ 99f 3979K 973997 9T^-#7979 19' 9T9T99T3 97 l 971993 
77793T 99 379799 #79TI t# 7799 9 9#T t #1# <9#f793 9T#1' # 79^79 977 #7979 977 #7 -hR# 37799779 7939 99 
9#99 #9TI 97^1 97137^ 93 9773## ^79 37j,H)P<d 19' ##3 9^#T 99 3t f973T7 tl 

#9 # 39 9973 99 9797fl 97f399 37f397# 3TT9T# # 37fdP<dd 77# 9179 37797# 379 79T93 #79T 9911 33# lf#97 
77#79 12 * ## %*91# 79=9 # 79f93T 37999932 19' 999T3 # 3937^7 9# t=z[T 729T TF«T < | UUH9#dP £7 13 # 9#3T 9#9T3 
93 319 91713: 37#71#9 tl 

7R7977193I37979T # °9I997 371##T3 # 93 3?9 7W t 39 97 9Tf##9 37^21W7T# # 37##93 91^ 9 9TT9T3T99 
°9T9T79T 93 913 99T9 tl 33# 37#f793 9379T93 9 9773## # 999# 93 # 3377791#^ '33# 1 1 f#9T 99T tl 97^ F 
779# 93977 H99T11 9#T 93 3793T #f#97 #93RI # 791# 9^«7 #' 9737 #' tel 9# 373 7999 tl 9#T # 39 9^7 379# 
1#77Tf 9# 9171 59T9793 TP#' 93 371##73 977 1^ 779^37 ^9T9779 93 9993 #799 

777797fl93i3I979 9# 9171 ##937# 93 9#3 #*3 99 #' 9713 t- 

1. f#799T3T ^3 779T9# 

097999 #t 791#3T 93#^ # 3#1 tl ^9T97T9 # 9T9 37^ #13 t'-^KI^imd, 9T19T3, 999T3, 4U || p4M|ci TTr' 

33# 97^11317773 # 37#f#3 #9 1R 7J99T3 # 3993797 3# # 9#T t'l 37#9T#3 97T37 #' 377 77# 93 779T#3T 

3T^T13TT7T3 #' # 3#T 9TI 971 IMTRTT # 9T797T 3T#3 9# ##T3T # 97T79T 3# 1«797 99 f#9TI 37#' 93# 3T# 93 
#7 3393 37^993-37^9193 9#T # 9971 37793 #9919 t #7 3TR 99973 93 37*999 371997 #797 # 99T 37# 37793 197973 
397 1##9 9 73TI' 4 
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Bhojaviracita Sarasvatikanthabharana : Eka Alocaka kl Drs'ti main 

3 fff ttqf Ft mRhi4h Ft ffiftf Ft srfFftFF ffftf, ^iiHtmif ftt Ft sm^i^iifh 3 «hi^i ftt 

^Pdy | € ftF qRy TZt Fit ^d^lPd F FTTt HP °4IFil u l Ft fa R (i'll-Fi ^ STWCtflT Fit ffa\ 

i | U | L| | 5 ^ft c^i l Jod l Ft fFpr 49d<*T ipFiHId ykil'F MUKriHel^lSf Ft FTFf (7FFc( 1160-1210) t '^tF^F FTT 

129 FTT HIHletrllsI "'J^FT TF7FT PdiFl tl 

4U || fcM[ 3 Ft 3FFFT FFWjtf tl Wf 3FtFT Ft TJFf FTT TTFTt?T t Ft FTMf, FFF ft FTTFTZTFF Ft FFTfFira 
f ST^qoW tl TpFFt 'M*k ^' 5 ^FFtFTMTWT f FTF 794 FFTfFTJF tl 

FT^qra FTT fFFFf Mf FTTTFTf t TJFFTF f TTFTt?T FFf fFTFT FFTI ttFSTCT FtFF FT^FTF Ft TfqtF FFFT^F 

tt(t tl 16 

2. Iftftjf ttc( FlrmFTait ftt ttft%t 

2.7 ftFZTfZ 

^FFf Ft q^TT«f Fft^TH Ft f?|T* TFlf FTT FftFTF 3F7RFT^ tl TFTt' FTT fa^NUI FTTFTFF TTFtF RFF^' f 
FfaT tl t 3FFF 3T*FTFTF WmiF f fFFTT FHI^I fFTFT tl 17 

2.2 wffvmmns 

o^ i d)< ui Ft F**fk fa tjsf tittf) Ft qR^Hit FftFroarf ftt fittf (fsn) Ft Riq. stftf Ftt ti FtFtF t FftFTFTaff 
ft) 3TFt FT^TTFFTTTTF tf Ft FF fFFT tl 18 

fFTF^F F FftFTFTFTF FIT TTFTFTF FTTFt FtF t °4 I F> TF Fit 7^ FFTFT tl FF ttF Ftt FF^f FtfFFT MFFT tl 

3. I'FFfFF oFTFTm FTT THTT^T 

^q^ftF t FFFTT FIT FT8FT FTTt ^ FttfFTFT FF' tf^FT FFFfFF T5FTFTTFT FTT 3TFt DKI^TTFF ^ FFT^FT fFTFT tl 
M l pupH ■qTFFf ^FFT, FTTFTZTFF oFTFFFT TRTf "R °|Rf ^TTFTIFT FT[ FFT^FT F FT I FW TgTTSf ^FMlO^TF WFFHTF 
FTT FtFTft Ati FtFT FTI FF FFT % 3 °FTFFFT 3FRt WFFTfFFT #RTFff F Ft 31TF^ ?tl FtF^F t tfFFT WFTTF FTT 
fFFFT FiT^ FFT*f F ^TsT FJTFTFF Fit MKhRfi Fj,^Pd FF Pl46d fFTFT tl 

Hlfuintd c>F | cfi<u| F -ttFFT fFFF FF-FF-F^F ^TTFT tl FtF^F t tf^FT fFFFt ^ FFF fFFTF ^ fcFP fF?tFF: 
3F2FT«TTF FTT fFFW FTTFi fFFft '^TsFFT Fit °FFF fFTFTI ^FFT oFTFFFT FFT FTF TFJFtF ttt ^ F^FT3tt Fit FFfFT 

FFFFT Ftctt tl tf^FT fFFFt FF ^FFT fFFTF FFt FT^ FtF^F FT^T FTFFf tl toFTF%4t ^ ^FFT tf^FFTFiFF FF ^ 
FFF FTTFFtFFJFTFFF Ft tl 

4. '=JFF ?ToFt ^ FF^TF FF 3T^FTWF 

FtF t FTFT ^ 7TFF 'iPd^itd FFT?' F7 FFFF FF^TFFT FF FTfFF tf y^Fd -pdd 5(I®{1 ^ TTT^TF FF FFFT^TTF FTT^ 
oil l ch^ q FTFFF F TJFT 3FF7f f^FTT FF fFFf7FT fFTFTI y,PdFF Fit fFFffcT FftfF ^ 3 hRh«& FrFFT FT^ Fit 3TFFT^ FtfFF FTFT 
cFct FFTFTfFF 44 I F<^ft F FTFTtFTpTFT 74cF Fit Ft^T ^ 7FF TTFfTF Fit 3FFFT FFfM Ft FFT fFFTI FtF ^ fF FFTF^f 
FtFFTF Fit FiPdMF FFTFTFff ^ FT^FF fFTFT FT FFTFT t- 

4.1 ^rf Ucbm 

1. FTfFfF t STF FFftT ^ FT (fanR 94) FT^ ^ F^p FrFF ttt FT 3TF FFFTFT: (7/2/116) 7JF ^ FTFT 
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Literature and Poetics 


fdFF fFRTT tH 3 TcT: fFSTR: F? RF tt f4«S ttFT 1? I rftFT "4’ FFT FlftR 22 4 fFSTTF RR r) 3PJFF ttFT 
tl ^ ^ (TTHFdtdRdlFRF 7/1/56) 3JF SRT 4HT FT) 3F%(cF TTFTF fFRTTI 

2. FTfFFtF 4' FR^rf? 7TR FF fFFTF tl FR^ #FT 4' TRRlt ST^FRF m TT^nrf% : <*^T : 23 T^m%: 

^^?: 24 YRT Ft 3TFftTF Ft tttti FtF 4 %tt TF H9H1F4R ?$: ( 1/4/35) 3JF fft f^FTI 

3. FTfqfF 4 FTFFt ffRRFTTFFt: (3/2/54) 3JF ^TTT FftFR: TR FFTFR: 

P W% F^44 ^ ^ %TT «TT|R: (sfTF FrftfrT FT*TRf TR^T:) ?K FFfdF Ft Wl 3TF: FtF 4 jm! 

3H^ Ft %TT slwisii^chcd^ FRFT (1/4/82) 7JF FF fWl fFRTTI 

4. FM4 R (3/2/69) 3JF FR FRF RWT 4t4 FT 3T^ FT^ 4 fq^ FRF FRFt FTST^ feg fr 4 tl FR^ 
^ cb ^ fl1 ° q, ^ : ^ ^ 3TFf^RT Ft FFTI FilltlFd 4 ^tk/lit Ft FfFF yRMIH 4 f4 f4<J fFRTT tl 25 4tF 4 

m (1/4/102) 7JF SKT FRFTc( F FT°FTF: 44f FIT RT^R FfdmRd fFRTTI 


5. 


HtFT 4 *[FtTT: -sil^jun:, xftTTT: RTF: RRTRT 3Tf4^ FRTRt 4l FR^ FTf44tF RT F Id 4 fFFt RT*JR FF fFFTF Ff?t 
«TTI Wl>d*K 4 ?FFt 3TT^7F F7 TTRT fFRTT FFT 4d«dly FT FRFfF 3TFF7 £RT ^ 

^rRTFTT 4 4t ^RT tt M tl 27 ftRcT f % 4 <44f ufFRTR) 3TWF f fMf 4- r r . 

eh < u ^ (1/4/39) 7JF £RT IFFF FFTFlfFFT RT%T7F fFFR fFRTTI 


4.2 chitch mchui 


1. yiRiPd «ng ^ ffRTF FTT3FT Ftt RRTFH WT FTT fFFPT FT^ f (1/4/36)1 F3 FR ^ FR? F TTOFH Ft WT 
FTt F-'HJ^irmd) FT (1/1/60)1 

2. FTMF F^ ^ FtF Wft FTT fFFTF FR^ f (2/3/29)1 FtF wft ^ RTF fgdtR Ft MFF FR^ t F^ fgFtFT 
Cf (3/1/245)1 


3. 


FTfRfF ^ 3T3RR FlF: Fi Ft 7 ! F RRFt F^cft t FR 3WF: FFTt F FRFt FTT Ft fFFTF FR^ 
FFRRt R (3/1/253)1 



4.3 ^fkiriUlchiUI 

FiRehFiK ^ 3T«irv<i'Hi^FK'«FKldirMrd FFFRR (FTT. 4/1/66) FTftfFT FRT 3TT1 f R fdRdd 3TWfWFFT 
3TFTTT| 3TTR R 3-dlRd^ ■R' FffFFRt RF FTT fFFTF fFTFT tl FtR ^r 4' fFFRF FR^ t'-3 H^R<yiPuid) RT (3/4/115) 

3TRTT^:, 3RTT^: I FRiRJ:, FTF^I 

FTFt 3TfFTFd RRTR, F^F F’jftl RFt FFTRfft R' ^FF FfW F^ RT^JR FTT ddKd l ^F fFFR fFTFT FFT tl 
RFTR FFTRT FTT 3TT T RfRf ;,t TR' FfeTFFRFT ^ ^4dTMldllFy|^TRlfFrFTFR (5/3/30) 3TTft 3R 3 T^f1ddlF tl 

5. RRtfFFFFT 31 Rift FTT RTtFT ^ iRRR 

FTfFtF F FTTTFTFF t fFF TJRTFT' FTT RRR ^FFT 15R R' fFFTF fFRTT tl FtR t RF^ cTtFT t' TTFtF FTt FRTFT tFR 
FR’JF FTRf f%FT tl FTfdMF TTFtF FRR t~ 

1. FTfFfF F wttf* (3/2/106) 3JF FRT tF t FF^ FRF FF fFFTF iFTFT tl FtF t ftFR: FF^: (1/4/143) FRTFR 
FFg ■£ FTfFFT FFtF Ft .Ft RTRFT t) tl 

2. FTfcfFTFTR t t "4FT F 7F ^ RR?f t fRF F3F.TTRF FF fFFTF fFRTT tl 29 FtR t RFRFT’RlftR; (5/2/159) 

3|F £TR FftFT 4' Ft FftR: F T^TT: FFtF f 4 FTR fFTFTI 
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4471 AJlf ^:. 44f, $*4, 4p0td4:, 37^44:, 3Tp44:, Rlfl?! 3Trf^ 33^4 44t4 t f444T <diRf<*>4K 41 
3 3 f441, 44f4 4^4 t f341 TO: 4141 f 4t f44H f441 tl 


6. f444 413 4-|tdl4>TOl 


4H4=lcfl4 u dl41Fl 4i 33-pftlrf4 it 444 tldl t f4 yfdMlil 4lt 444 4 43141 y«&Pd t <=444 43441 4)^1 411 y*j,<sl *^4 
tl 4ifcN4 4 <I^<u|T 3 4? 4*4 ^ t- 

1 . 43 m I Pd Pd (5/1/99) 4lt #4% (5/1/103) 441411, <u^o4^fnl4lV^ (5/4/2) 4t 4*314 ^u S ^i-i4) : (5/4/4) 1J4 
441411 4t4 t <rK<ddl 4ft' tl 

2. $>IIH^4;=6<idfl (5/2/31) $c4lft 44RF1 4 33*f f4^41 444t 4t4 t f444 4) 44f4T 4T141 4 yIHIH jI<+> 441 
f44TI 

3. a ilfdl’HH ntcTl (1/170) 4l) 33lldfldl^4 434*4: (1/2/1) 3dl4>1 cO 3^4 e^klcd 444 fa41 tl 

4. Ml^ l PH 4t IHlflldHlM: (6/4/111) 4t 4f44 44^k 4t f4E3; M1 ** M *E 41 W4l4 33tf334 tl 4t4 

t IHOffUcrflM : (6/3/104) 1J4 4T 4444 f44T, 4 ) R44 4tW4 tl 

^ft 334171 4t TOF1: 44T4T4 4^4 4fl4l1%4 Fft tl 

JA 45 H f^kcTTSlf 4 t 33pdPl4d WTO 4T 4TW4, 4lfl4lf44! 414144ft, 4F475 3J4t 4T 1^4 44T4 t 0 HI<^l 3Tlf4 
3lt4 P4^4dllt 4H447ft4F414741 4) 4^ft4R ^ TO4 ttlft tl 30 

3FFft ^tt HlPcd4 f44tTOT3ft 4t 41TFT 0144dl4F|<il414 4t yiHlpJ|4 TOT4TO1 44t41Tlt ^ 7J4t 4t 

S7tl44P3t, t4TR454T, 4TT4FT4Ff, 4<dlPd ttf$14, ^H4-4 1jfl, 4Ejf4 4tf$74, HPertd14 1jfl 4^fd TO4cff 3444? 4 7747piE*3t 
4 4<^{7T f44T tl 31 

■gf44T 4|cf *4 iffe TP4 4t IFtcll 41044 W t 4t4 4t TOFT^cT 33T4T*} 4 44 4 4^4 f44T t- 


dtr!41 VIIWOUII-p yolOfll^dl'P UI^UI 4T$ftipT:, Vt#, 444 ^ fd^dTfl 4lf4l44p 444T44: 4T444P(I 
44 %14i l -40drp gdo^PH^PdfrtdleO j,4 4 ' cwP^cvftcKnp yIOdH5»MHdl5f4 TOT^f%T4 4t4T44:ll 32 

4^4R 4 OUKHUtfafa t 4t4 4t 4^4441 4^4 f44 tl 4t4 4T 444114 4lt f4 4441 t- 


^IIH I ^IO - V I ^^H I O -O^otPM-PdM^-TOf^tT-4144- 4FTW4:1 
44Tf44: ycRdlm^Orll:, 4T^ft^f4444fg44T 44^4II 33 

f4 44K f4 4t4^!l 444 t f4 4T444t4TO14TOT TO1444 W44 41 ^RffRlW 144 tl T4 4^44 ^4 41 

-rpiqtT TTcr' TO144 4ft4 4t 344TO441 tl 3RJ?ft4H ^ ^41444 ^ ^4 tf 31^4 4fiJ44 4«4 44lf44 #t 3ffl ^4T544 
0414F1 4ft t4lf44'-' 5 4Tl241 4F44 ttotl 


TlTO^f Tff^I 

1. E.l. XIX, pp. 236-244. 

2. E.I.I.P., 181-183. 

3. 414444, 444TM 

4. f^rftsfq 41 4#^: 41 'J11\ 4fW5 41 
4^44111514 4t t4?l^ 4 fllTOJ 4411 4f.4. 
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CONTRIBUTION OF MARATHI SAINTS AND POETS TO 

THE RAMAYANA TRADITION 

Dr. V.L. Manjul 

The Rama story in Maharashtra has a long history of over nine centuries. A saint-poet Sailya, who flourished 
in the Mahanubhava period, is reported to have recited to king Ramdevrav Yadav of Devgiri (1272-1309 A.D.) 
his own Ramayana. Even before this, i.e. from the very beginning of the eleventh century, the Rama story is said 
to have been popular in Maharashtra in the form of stray narratives or dkhydnas. The Maharashtrian saints did 
not only have the Valmiki Ramayana as their main source, but also had before them, to incorporate in their works, 
the other Indian epic, the Mahabharata, and the Puranas like Visnu, Padma and Skanda, which narrate the Rama 
story at length or in a summary manner. During the next four to five centuries, the Sanskrit works like the 
Yogavasistha, Adhyatma-Ramayana, Ananda Ramayana, Rdmas'vamedha, Hanumannataka, Prasannaraghava, 
etc., dealing exclusively with Rama story enjoyed wide popularity in Maharasthra. Jain works based on Rama 
story, such as Ravisena’s Padmapurana, Svayambhu’s Paumacariu, Vimalastiri’s Paumacariam, also had some 
influence on the Maharashtrian poets. 

While all these exercised their influence on the upper-class society and Sanskrit-knowing scholars, there 
were also folk-tales, Kirtanas, Pravacanas and Purana discourses through which the Rama story percolated to 
the lower strata of society and even to lay-villagers of Maharashtra. 

Ekanatha (1533-1599 A.D.) describes, in his Bhdvdrtha Ramayana, the elements present before, or used by, 
the Maharashtrian redactors of Rama story. (1) Sridhara also, in his Ramavijava, gives a list of various Ramayanas 
available at his time. (2) 

The popularity of the Bhagavata or Varkari Sampradaya is a Special characteristic feature of the religious 
movement in Maharashtra. The saints and followers of this cult, though primarily ardent devotees of Vitthala or 
Krsna, were not opposed to Rama-worship. On the contrary, they adopted “Rama-krsna-Hari as their sacred diks 
d-mantra. The celebrated saints, like Namdev, Tukaram, Eknath and others, sang with love and devotion, the glory 
of Rama and other godly characters of the Ramayana with a view to inculcating their virtues into the minds of 
their readers at large. 

The 17th century saint poet Ramdas played a significant role in the systematic diffusion of the Rama-bhakti 
cult all over Maharashtra, with a view to engendering in the minds of people the virtues of patriotism, valour 
chastity and devotion to duty, which the prevailing circumstances teaching a lesson to the invaders demanded. As 
a patriotic saint, he made an ardent appeal to people to rise to the occasion and perform their threefold duties of 
eradicating the wicked, protecting the good and re-establishing Sat-dharma. (3) To lead them towards the cause 
of dharma, he placed before them the lofty ideals of Maryada Purusottama Ramacandra well-equipped with his 
Kodanda bow, and also started the worship of the goddess RamavaradayinI Tulaja Bhavani for her blessings. To 
fill with manual and physical power and the virtue of selfless loyalty the revered saint taught them devotion to 
Elanuman and called upon them to build shrines in the villages of Maharashtra one being front of Vitthalais a 
distinctive feature of the Vitthal-mandira of Pandharpur. 
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The sacred places like Nasik and Panchavati, sanctified by the sojourns of Prabhu Ramacandra, still continue 
to attract the pilgrims, and thus bear testimony to the widespread influence of Rama story in Maharastra. There 
is hardly anything here that does not speak of its association with Rama in some way or the other. 

Rama-Kathas in Marathi 

The earliest Rama story in Marathi by Sailya which he narrated to king Ramdevrao Yadav of Devgiri, is 
unfortunately not extant today. This is also time of the Ramayana, composed by a poet named Rasala, who was 
contemporary of the saint Namdev. Namdeva himself has in his 27 abhangas artistically woven certain portions 
of the Rama story describing the dohale pregnancy longings or the longings during the pregnancy of Das'aratha’s 
queens, and the burning of Lanka. 

The Bhavartha-Ramayana of Ekanatha is another important Rama story in Marathi. It is not a rendering of 
any Sanskrit work, but an independent creation adroitly weaving together various stories then current. Eknath died 
after writing the 44th Adhyaya of the Yuddhakanda, and his grandson Muktes'vara completed the work with his 
supplement of the Uttarakanda. 

Krsnadasa Mudgal (Lole) wrote a complete Ramayana which consists of ten thousand ovi-stanzas. However, 
of this only the Yuddhakanda is now available. The poet writes about the Ramakatha as if it were the dream in 
Marathi churned from Sanskrit. 

Ramadasa was the spiritual teacher of Chatrapati Shivaji. He kept the torch of self-respect ever burning in 
the minds of Marathi populace by singing to them the inspiring life-story of Prabhu Ramachandra in his Laghu- 
Ramayana. Sundara Kanda and Yuddhakanda, and created a favourable atmosphere for Shivaji’s political operations. 
Maratha soldiers, it is said, used to recite certain inspiring portions from his and Mudgala’s Ramayana before 
going to the battle field, believing that it would crown their expeditions with success. 

The Yogavasistha by Ramdasa’s disciple Ranganath extending over seven thousand stanzas, is also unique 
of its kind. A long poem Sita-svayamvara by Venabai, also a disciple or Ramdasa, reflects the nuptial customs 
and ceremonies then in vogue. 

In the line of Ramdas came to the front a prolific poet named Giridhara (1653-1729 A.D.) who authored 
as many as 40 works, seven among them are devoted to Rama story. Of these 7, only 5 named Abda, Mangala, 
Sundara, Chanda and the Sanketa Ramayanas have descended to us. The Sanketa-Ramayana is the longest, 
consisting of 188 Cantos. 

Muktes'vara wrote the Sahksepa-Ramayana consisting of 1725 ov/-stanzas. Niranjan Madhav (1702-1790 
A.D.) who flourished at the court of Bajirao Peshve I under the nick name Banaji, composed the Cidhodha- 
Ramayana and the Ramakarnamrta. Sridhara (1658-1730 A.D.) was a poet of great eminence. His extensive 
literary creations such as Ramavijaya (in 40 Adhyayas), Harivijaya, Pandavapratapa, Sivalilamrta and recited in 
Maharashtra as holy scriptures even today. 

In the history of Ramakathas in Marathi Moropanta Paradkar claims unique position, as he has to his credit, 
besides the Mantra-Ramayana in Sanskrit, a long list of 108 Ramayanas of which 94 have come down to us. 
Being a professional Puranika, he possessed an excellent, tactful, witty and verbose style of narration. His poetry 
extends over 70 thousand stanzas in different metres, and he is particularly popular for his perfect and powerful 
Arya meter. 

Kanha Trimaladasa composed Ramakatha in the 14th century, Kesavaraja compiled his Ramayana in 1582; 
Ranganatha composed his Ramajanma grantha in 1612. Anandamurti compiled Ramacaritra in 1628. Vitha 
Renukanandana composed Ramakatha in 16th century. Vamana Pandita also composed Ramakatha in 17th 
century. Jani Janardana, Cintamani, Jayaramaswami, Nages'a, Vithaladas, Anandatanaya,- all these Marathi poets 
composed poems on Slta Svayamvara etc. Shivaram composed Ramatulasi which is unpublished to this date. 


Contribution of Marathi Saints and Poets to the Ramayana Tradition 
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Marathi Ramayana : Some Common Factors 

The Mararashtrian saints and poets in the past 9-10 centuries had some definite goals to achieve through 
their literary activities. They did not want to sing Ramakatha for its own sake, or merely as amusement, or just 
to give utterance their innocent, passion faith in gods. They wanted thereby to bring about a kind of motivation 
among the people, stirring them up to defend their land, religion, and culture against the threats of alien dominance. 
Against the background of Maratha-Muslim conflict they naturally concentrated their attention more on the 
Yuddhakanda and then only on the rest of the Kandas of the Ramayana. In their Ramakathas, therefore, we find 
the Yuddhakanda developed extensively with appropriate descriptions of the then prevailing circumstances, and 
presenting Rama-Laksmana as the protectors of their subjects against the Raksasas in the form of Yavanas. 

Though the Maharashtrian saints and poets have made free use of the Valmiki-Rdmayana for the main bulk 
of their works, they did not hesitate to borrow from other Sanskrit and even Prakrit works. A number of 
illustrations can be cited to corroborate this fact. While Eknath takes from the Padmapurana in the Sita-Janma 
account, Srldhara recaptures the story of Gadhi from the Yogavasistha. Both these poets have made good use of 
the Ramasvamedha for their descriptions of fights and wars, and have the Jaina-Ramayana as their source while 
recounting the story of Sambuka. 

As a peculiar feature of the Ramakatha in Maharashtra it may be stated that its belief that Hanuman is the 
sapinda (cognate) brother of Rama, as he too was born to his mother AnjanI as a result of her eating the portion 
of the payasa or havis which a kite snatched away from Kaikeyi. 

Major Marathi Ramakathas and Their Specialities 
Bhdvdrtha Ramayana 

Saint Eknatha’s Bhavartha Ramayana comprises seven Kandas 297 chapters and about 37500 verses, and 
about 2950 Sanskrit slokas in between. Eknath composed 44 chapters of Yuddhakanda and after his death, his 
disciple Gavaba compiled rest of the Bhavartha Ramayana. It is also assumed that it was Eknatha’s grandson, 
Muktesvara, and not Gavaba, who completed rest of the Bhavartha Ramayana. Eknath has stated that it is Lord 
Ramachandra who encouraged him to write Ramakatha. He took the main theme from Valmlkl Ramayana, but 
also derived various sub-stories from Ananda Ramayana Hanumannataka, Padmapurana, Mahabharata and 
Skandapurana. The story of Samba, son of Surpanakha, who was killed unknowingly by Laksmana, when he was 
practising penance for obtaining weapons, has been taken from Jain Ramayana. Moral principle has been derived 
from Adhyatma Ramayana. 

Even though Eknatha took liberty with the text, making suitable changes in the original Ramayana, he has 
introduced Rama-katha in Bhavartha Ramayana that was not seen in the medieval period. In his work can be 
noticed a few changes in some incidents as Kausalya and Sumitra offering their share of Payasa to Kaikeyi, 
Rama’s pilgrimage, and his skill in weaponry being tested by Dasaratha, appearance of some obstacle in the 
marriage of Das'aratha and Kausalya, etc. 

Rama, who is God incarnate, has been exalted as superman. Eknatha has also depicted with considerable 
success Rama as Asura Killer rather than as a saviour of devotees. This has been due to the impact of the then 
prevailing circumstances. Eknatha knowingly or unknowingly mentions the situation then prevailing and the 
customs of those days while compiling Bhavartha Ramayana. For example, in Maharashtra, Mangalasutra has 
been shown as an auspicious and fortunate thing. After the death of the husband, the wife immolates herself, 
becomes a Sati. Eknatha has put the Mangalasutra (the suspicious thread) around Sita’s neck during her marriage. 
He has also narrated the episode of the cutting of Mangalasutra thread of Mandodarl when Rama was born as 
inauspicious. This incident foretells Ravana’s death. The warriors coming out from the body of Jamadagni’s 
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Kamadhcnu for fighting with Sahasrarjuna were of Habasi caste. In Maharashtra, there are 96 sub-castes among 
Ksatriyas. Eknath mentions kings of 96 castes, who were present at the time of Slta Svayamvara. 

Salient Features of Sridhara’s Ramavijaya 

Sridhara has respect for and affinity with Tulaja Bhavani. In addition, he has expressed his devotion to 
Dattatreya by showing Rama Laksmana and Slta visiting Atri Rsi’s Herrmitage and embracing Dattareya there. 
Goddess Renuka of Mahur was a family deity of Sridhara. Rama goes to dars'ana of Renuka. Kausalya has been 
shown as Renuka’s incarnation (Avatara). Sridhara does not mention the death of Rama, but shows Rama beyond 
birth and death, and states that Rama is still standing in the form of Vitthala. Sridhara is an ardent devotee of 
Vitthala and resident of Pandharpur. 

Both these Ramakatha Bhavartha Ramayana and Rama-Vijaya are excellent by themselves. Both these 
kathas are very popular among the masses even today. Even though considerable literature had been created, 
composed and published, both these classics, namely Bhavarth Ramayana and Ramavijaya, are still very popular 
among the masses and villages of Maharashtra. Every year these two books are read and recited by masses and 
de-novo experience is cherished or enjoyed by them. 

Tremendously significant is thus the contribution of Maharashtrian saint-poets to Ramayana. Retaining the 
core of the Ramayana the literary creations of Marathi poets do blend, quite naturally, in their charming diction, 
various characteristics peculiar to the life-styles of Maharashtra, bring out a vivid sketch of the contemporary 
social circumstances. 

The history and tradition of Marathi in Ramakatha is significantly great. It is not possible to do full justice 
to the subject on hand. I am constrained to be brief but to the point. 
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TEMPLE ARCHITECTURE 


Prof. Dr. N.P. Unni 

Among the items of Indian architecture, temple architecture forms an important branch since there is the 
synthesis of Sthapatya (engineering), Silpa (sculpture) and Agama (ritualistic) practices. The Prasada forms the 
focus of the temple complex in which exist accessory structures such as halls, theatres, secondary temples, wells 
and tanks. These are located inside the Pancaprakaras the boundary walls of the five regions around the shrine, 
called (1) antarmandala, (2) antahara, (3) madhyahara, (4) bahyahara and (5) maryada. Of these Antarmandala 
is the innermost boundary around the sanctum. Antahara is the second boundary of temple from Prasada. Madhyahara 
is the third boundary comprising the Dipamala rows of oil lamps fixed on the exterior of the temple’s walls or 
on special wooden-framed structure beyond the wall. Bahyahara is the fourth boundary while Maryada forms the 
fifth and outermost compound wall. 1 

Though the temples existed from the pre-Christian era inscriptions on temples of Kerala are available only 
from around 800 A.D. H. Sarkar in his work, the Architectural Survey of Temples of Kerala gives three distinct 
phases of intensive temple building v/z; (/) Early phase from 800-1000 AD. (ii) Middle phase 1001-1300 AD and 
(Hi) Late phase 1301-1800 AD. For each phase he has given certain characteristics on the structures of temple. 
Extracts from his work are quoted below. 2 

(0 Early Phase (800-1000 AD) 

The temple-architecture of the Early phase is represented by temples built variously on square, circular and 
apsidal ground-plans. Oblong or rectangular plan was also in vogue to enshrine the images of Saptamatrkas. 

Side by side, there must have existed hypaethral temples, with a stone representing Bhagavatl placed below 
some tree. Apart from the mother Goddess, the worship of Siva, Visnu, Krsna and Sastha was prevalent. Both 
nirandhara and sandhdra temples were in vogue—the sandhdra temples adapting only the traditional mode of 
construction. Many extant temples of the phase have four functional openings, thereby conforming to sarvatobhadra 
type of the texts. For wall decorations generally the Pandya method of providing recesses and projections with 
false niches has been followed. The idea of namaskara-mandapa never attained any popularity, and the typical 
lay-out of this phase consists of sanctum, which may or may not be fronted by a detached namaskara-mandapa 
and a cloister, known as nalambalam enclosing it. Thus, the emphasis was laid only on the sanctum and not on 
any accessory pillared hall. In square temples, sometimes, specially in the Chera country, a narrower mukha- 
mandapa projects out of the larger sanctum. So far as the apsidal and circular temples are concerned the space 
in front serves as mukha-mandapa but it has no independent existence once it is viewed from outside. Thus, the 
temples of Kerala from the very beginning lack the conception of a well defined antarala or ardhamandapa. It 
may be noted here that the temple building of this phase was patronized by the three major ruling dynasties, the 
Ays., the Cheras and the Mushikas.” 

(ii) Middle Phase (1001-1300 A.D.) 

The temple architecture in Kerala, in the Middle phase, showed several developments specially in the 
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interior arrangement; and some of the features are unique in the annals of South-Indian architecture. Temples have 
been built on square, circular, apsidal and rectangular plans as in the previous phase but there is a possibility of 
the elliptical plan making its debut now. Yet the emergence of a developed type of sandhara arrangement in shrine 
interiors marks a definite departure from the earlier attempts. Now the antara bhitti stands for the wall of a 
miniature Dravida vimana serving as the garbha grha. For that matter many temples of this phase reveal the 
fusion of typical Dravida tradition with indigenous Dravida-Kerala style—the latter forming, as it were, its outer 
cover. 

Yet another distinguishing feature of this phase is the presence of more than one pradakshina-patha, known 
locally as suttu (chuttu)-nadi, around the garbhagrha. In many instances of circular and apsidal temples row or 
rows of columns run along the ambulatory. This periperal conception is absent in the square plan. Generally, the 
inner shrine of a circular temple is square on plan, both internally and externally, but there are examples where 
it has circular outer plan modified into as square in the interior has again the inner shrine, having a circular plan 
both inside and outside has been noticed. In the case of square temple, the garbhagrha is invariably square, while 
the apsidal temple housed only an apsidal garbhagrha. 

Temples of the Sarvatobhadra type continued to be built but some interesting developments in respect of the 
number of doors of a particular shrine can also be noticed. For instance, temples with three doors and correspondingly 
one and two ghana-dvaras respectively were built in all probability in this phase. The practice of enshrining the 
consort of a God at the back of the garbhagrha must have received great fillip in the period. 

Among the square shrines, the most notable development is the construction of a temple similar to the idea 
of the matakkovil of the Tamil country. The Matattilappan shrine in the Peruvanam temple complex is an example 
of this kind. In this type, the temple has been raised on a high solid platform followed by the first tala of the 
shrine; consequently, the garbhagrha can be approached by long flight of steps. The temple is also important in 
that it'has an octagonal sikhara instead of square; moreover it is a three storeyed vimana of a very imposing 
height. It is also noteworthy that this shrine has no namaskara mandapa thus suggesting that, in this phase as well, 
the provision of placing a detached mandapa in front did not constitute an essential feature of Kerala s temple 
architecture. 

Two other characteristics of this phase, briefly speaking, are the practice of placing a bhuta figure near the 
pranada, and carvings on hasti-hasta banisters depicting dance scenes, both inspired by the Chola plastic tradition. 

(iii) The Late Phase (1301-1800 A.D.) 

“The temple architecture of Kerala now reached its final stage of evolution, both in dimensions and exterior 
embellishments. A vast majority of the extant temple belong undeniably in this phase in spite of the fact that many 
of them owed their inception to an earlier period. Little development took place so far as the general plan of 
individual shrines is concerned, nor was there any further development in the shrine interiors. But the layout of 
the entire complex must have grown into greater elaboration and complexity. 

So far as the ground plan of shrine proper is concerned, the temples of this phase conform to square, circular, 
apsidal, rectangular and even elliptical plans. The sandhara-vimanas with one or more pradiksinapatha dominated 
the temple architecture. In most of the examples, the garbhagrha is a miniature Dravida-vimana, now built 
invariably on a square plan, having an octagonal grlva and sikhara. In the districts of Kottayam and Alleppey, 
there is a preponderence of wooden temples built on granite adhisthana. Walls are carved minutely with scenes 
from the epics and the puranas,. Wooden Dvarapalas and bracket figures, apart from the murals enjoyed greater 
popularity. Timber-roofs were covered with copper sheets and all such roofs have bevelled edges to protect it from 
getting damaged due to falling of rainwater. Interestingly, the ends of rafters and beams have often been covered 
with metal rafter-shoes, embossed with figures of various deities. The tradition of stone sculptures rose to great 
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heights as is evident from the reliefs and pillar decorations in the balikkal-mandapa; they display many local 
features though grafted on the Nayaka tradition. However, the minute ornamentation of the sculptures of Kerala 
bear similarity with the Hoysala tradition of Karnataka. 

A few words be said about the architecture of the gopuras of the Malabar coast. Compared to Tamil Nadu 
the gopuras of Kerala are insignificant in height and dimensions. Yet they are endowed with grace and nobility, 
and the architects of Kerala have never allowed them to outshine the temple proper. Like the temples, there are 
also built of laterite and wood. Roofs are made of tiles, and rise to a height of three thalas over the gateway. 
Sometimes, we find the use of reverse eaves but the commonest use of such wooden eaves in the balikkal- 
mandapa of small proportions”. 

The above narration of salient features of stylistic approach of Kerala temple architecture over a period of 
thousand years from 800 to 1800 A.D. gives an epitome of the rich tradition which we had in the past. 

Architecture in Timber 

The perfection of the building craft reached its pinnacle in the timber work. The timber worker preserved 
the knowledge base of the properties of large species of trees and their appropriate use under tension, compression, 
flexure, shear and bearing, techniques for felling, seasoning, shaping, joining and preservative treatment were 
developed using indigenous materials and techniques. The importance of these was emphasised through rituals 
at different stages of operations. Timber was used as the base of well shaped walling of sacred structures and 
clading for buildings. Doors, windows and other openings were developed indigenously combining safety, function 
and aesthetics. The structural use of timber found expression in column, beam, attic and roof framing. Essential 
traditional Kerala architecture is architecture in timber. 

This aspect is best illustrated in the timber wall construction and roof framing. The space enclosure by 
walling called “ ara and nira", is a traditional method resembling the modern stud wall construction with the 
difference that it has a stuctural frame along the edges and fixed to the basement while the upper frame was 
integrated to the roof construction. This unique technique was used for the storage rooms, the core house or even 
for the whole construction. In rare cases, it was adopted even for temples. 

The timber roof evolved in Kerala is space-frame with six basis elements—wall plate, ridge, rafter, collar, 
pin and ever reaper ( saddaruka ). For large span structures additional purlins ( ariidhottara ) supported on inclined 
struts ( viskambha ) were adopted to retain the strength and form of the roof. For theater, diagonal bracing similar 
to the modem “lamella” construction was incorporated with roof frame. The speciality of the timber frames was 
that it could be assembled on the wall plate. It could be dismantled and reassembled if needed at the same site 
or elsewhere in case of relocation. The system is well adapted to prefabrication. 

Decorative treatment of timber was integral to the structural system. The points of load transfer, the joining 
of members etc. became natural locations for decorative treatments. The decorative treatment of columns included 
pedestals, shafts, capitals and brackets. The ceilling incorporated waffle treatments, sculptural ornaments and 
painting. The gable ends were projecting over the raised roof as well as on the side, providing a characteristic 
feature of the timber architecture of Kerala. 

The refinement of roof construction indirectly decided the shape and size of the building. The wood workers 
thus had the two additional functions viz., (i) providing the basis measurements for the building and layout of 
areas and (ii) ensuring the compliance of this layout right from the foundation laying. Ths master craftsman 
(dedrya-asari) thus became the de-facto planner and designer as well. His services were sought for site selection, 
site layout, the foundation stone laying and every such stage of decision making in a building operation. This 
necessitated the widening and deepening of his knowledge to the niceties of design theory. Owing to this all 
important role of the wood craftsman ( taksaka) the indigenous knowledge of building craft came to be designated 
as “ taksakasastra ” of “ Taccusastra ” in this region. 
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Texts on Vastuvidya mention several types of building materials. Each of these materials had been subjected 
to close study and the methods for using it in specific locations have been prescribed. The materials are classified 
broadly into eight groups (1) Sila (stone), (2) istaka (brick), (3) daru (wood), (4) mrtsna (soil), (5) mrllosta 
(ceramic), (6) sudha (mortar), (7) venu (bamboo) and (8) loha (metal). Of these brick, timber, stone and mortar 
form popular materials all over the land. 
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AEROPLANES IN ANCIENT INDIA 


Prof. N.M. Sapre 

In the year 1996 I had written an article in a magazine on the subject of Aeroplanes in the old epics like 
“Ramayana” and “Mahabharata”. Readers’ reaction was varied. Some appreciated, whereas, some criticized 
saying that the existance of the aircrafts in ancient India is merely an imagination, and is not at all true. 

I had known that, in olden days, “Rishi Bharadwaja had a book on ‘aeronautics’ in Sanskrit. For a number 
of years, I was trying to get the original Sanskrit text. So that I could prove my point, that the Aeroplanes did 
actually existed in other times. I had written to various libraries and publications all over India right from 
Haradwar, Varanasi, Baroda, Bhawnagar etc. but there was no positive response from anywhere. Years passed. 
To my surprise one day, I got acquainted with Shri Bhalerao, staying in just a nearby society (unfortunately he 
is no more). He was kind enough to allow me to make use of his library on the Book. Based on my study of 
this Book, I wrote eight articles from January to July 2004 in the magazine “Prasad published every month from 
Pune. These articles explained in detail the science of aeronautics in ancient India giving original Sanskrit text, 
wherever possible. Here I intend to give a brief summary of the articles. 

The Book starts with the definitions given by various scientists (then Rishis and Munis) regarding Aeroplanes. 
The gist of all the definitions is “WUrJ T*JHRR FT fRJFT Vrt^Fcft 4FRM f^TT^:l” 

A mechanical device, which can go from one place to another, through the sky on its own power is called 
an aeroplane. 

This book gives the list of all such scientists who have written various books on aeronautics s 
Such as, 

(i) “Viman Candrika ” by Narayana Muni (fRTH^fs^T) 

(ii) Vyoma-yana Yantra (°4hRH "T^) by Saunak Risi. 

(Hi) Yantra Kalpa ("TTSfRS) by Garga Muni. 

(iv) Yana Bindu (R4 fgpp by Vacaspati. 

(v) Khetyana Pradlpika (tsU'4H UTtfw) by Cakracyani. 

(vi) Vyoma Yantra Prakasa (^ftPTR y<=4 ->i^i) by Dhandinath. 

(vii) Yantra Sarvaswa C*R Rfe) by Bharadwaja Muni. 

Among all these books Bharadwaja’s “Yantra Sarvaswa” is the most important. “Yantra Sarvaswa has 
actually forty chapters, which explain various mechanical devices, and Viman Prakarana (^HM WRT) is one 
part amongst them, which deals with aeroplanes. 
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This Viman Prakarana contains in all 500 “sutras divided into eight parts. Sutras are always very short. 
“Bodhananda” has explained these sutras in detail in his critical note on “Bharadwaja’s Vimana Sastra” titled 
“Bodhananda Vrtti” 

After giving definitions, Bharadwaj says that the man who has mastered the entire mechanism and who 
knows all the secrets can only be the pilot and is entitled to control the plane. His “Sootra” is 
Bharadwaj has mentioned 32 such secrets some important amongst them are given below. 

1. Mantrik Rahasya (tgfAl ) 

This explains, how to take care of the aeroplane, against decay of the plane by cracking of the tin, resulting, 
against has suggested use of four types of electricities viz., “Chinnamasta” (ftJHHWl), Bhairavi (, Vaigini 
(*Pm 1) and Siddhamba (fa«si^i) , as well as various chemicals. 

2. Tantrika Rahasya ( rlifacb ) 

This explains all the technicalities of the various machines in the plane. 

3. Krtaka Rahasya ( <£jdcfc TITS) 

This Rahasya gives chronological order in which the various machines that are installed in an aeroplane. 
This also gives scope to new ideas and improvements. 

4. Antarala Rahasya ( 3TrTTm TIW ) 

During the flight the pilot has to face a number of difficulties and dangers, such as air pressures, clouds, 
electricity, meteoric substances, comets, etc. This explains how to overcome these dangers and difficulties. 

5. Gudha Rahasya IIhi) 

This Rahasya tells, how to hide our plane from the enemy. It says, that by attracting the darkness a cover 
is created around the plane; foTTRffa doH'dkHgKI fSHHI^Kdt^) so that the enemy will 

not be able to locate our plane. 

6. Drsya Rahasya (TITS) 

By using the electrical power and the flow of the air together, to create a light and shadow play around the 
plane, and confuse the enemy, by showing him a fake image of the true plane. 

7. Adrs'ya Rahasya ( TITS) 

This is another device to hide our plane from the enemy by gathering all the white clouds surrounding our 
plane. 

8. Paroksya Rahasya (iftsS' JITS ) 

This is a unique technique by which aeroplane’s speed is controlled and plane virtually stops, and remains 
still for a while. In the front side of the plane a machine is provided, by which, cloud energy can be attracted 
and can be used to make our plane stop for a while. The original Sanskrit is as follows : 
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9. Aparoksha Rahasya ( ) 

This enables the pilot to see ahead of the plane and see hinderances, if any, on the way. This is done by 
spreading “Rohini” electrical lights ahead of the plane. This is being done even today while driving cars and other 
vehicles, as well as planes. 

10. Sankoca Rahasya ( TFT^T) 

By this shape and the size of the plane can be reduced. It means, that in ancient times some parts of the 
plane could be folded to reduce the size. 

11. Vistrta Rahasya (f^pT TFT** ) 

This is exactly the opposite of the earlier one and size of the plane could be increased by spreading some 
of the parts of the plane. 

12. Virupakarana Rahasya ( ) 

To create 32 different types of smokes, by use of “Bharavi” oil and lights, and to rotate the plane different 
types of shapes are created, by which the enemy gets baffled and frightened. The original Sanskrit text is as 

follows : 

13. Rupantara Rahasya ( TFW) 

By this Rahasya the appearance of the plane is altogether changed, and it may be seen by an onlooker as, 
lion, tiger, wolf, or a serpant, as well as mountain, river, or tree etc. This is done by use of different oil, such 
as Grdh Jihva Kumbhini (Fj^TTO Kakajahgha etc. By processing these old with Kuntini 

(dqf.Vuh) Power, various types of different shapes and smokes can be created. The original Sanskrit text is as 
under: 

“y ifaSF S fe Fft 4. 1 4. *13 F i fe «*Tl»l-i&KI 

fTT^TsqT^^l<rciyh43'4r i lRB'Cl^^lir<f^^K u l SRJSTT Wfal” 

First 13 secrets are given above. It will be too lengthy to narrate all the thirty two secrets. It is therefore 
intended to put forward only the important ones amongst the remaining secrets. 

20. Mahashabda Vimohana Rahasya ( fan'ls'i TF^) 

By use of the air compressed in seven different tubes fitted in the plane to create such as huge noise, so 
that enemy is not only frightened but enemy becomes unconscious, and can even loose memory. It is explained 
that the frequency of the sound waves may be increased to three “kisku”. 

From what is stated in the secrets mentioned above, it is absolutely clear, that in ancient times there were 
devices available to measure speed, time, density to measure heat, and even frequency of the light and sound 
waves, and distances. 

21. Langhana Rahasya TF^I) 

A mixture of air and electrical power, should be joined to the centralised control of the plane called Prana 
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Kundall ( ), and by use of the key the plane can go upwards or downwards in a moment of time 

and the plane can be saved from the enemy attack. 

23. Capal Rahasya ( WTeT 

By turning thekey of the “Sakti Panjar” (7lf*m\>K) Machine in a smallest portion of time, (time taken to 

cla P ) (T ^ four thousand eighty seven waves can be created and these waves are thrown on 

the enemy plane and the enemy plane gets destroyed. 

25. Parasabda Graha Rahasya (WT«?W^FFT) 

By Use of a machine installed in the plane, one can hear the sounds, conversations, etc. in the enemy plane. 
(cT^fgRT ^ 

26. Rupakarsana Rahasya (TeTT^r) 

By this device we can actually see, what is happening in the enemy plane. 

The above two secrets, clearly indicate that in those days there were microphons, wireless and television like 
systems available. 

27. Kriya Grahana Rahasy ( fsbillilgUR^W ) 

This was also something like the above two machines. By use of this machine one could get pictures of what 
is happening in the surrounding of the plane and on the earth below. This we can say was something like a moving 
camera of the modem days. 

28 to 31 

These secrets tell us how to locate the way of enemy planes, how to camoflage our plane by various smokes, 
and chemicals and paints. How to make enemy staff unconscious by use of various smokes. 

32. Stambhaka Rahasya ( FdWJcb T?TW) 

To ignite the flame in a tube installed in our plane called Vais'wanara Tube () and when the 
temperature rises to 87° linga pramana (iTFnJRUT) to turn the key consisting of two small wheels, and throw the 
power thus created on an enemy plane in a circular way, so that the enemy plane is completely destroyed. 

This seems something like missile of the modern days. This also proves that the scientist in those days knew 
how to measure temperature. 

In the original Book the entire process of making these machines and the various substances used to make 
these are given in detail. In my articles, I have given the original Sanskrit text, whereever possible. 

In the next chapter, Bharadwaja Muni deals with the various possible obstructions, which may come on the 
way and how to deal with them. He says there are five major paths for a plane. They are, (1) Rekha marga (twi 
RFf) (2) Mandal Path (WihmI) (3) Kaksa Path (WT«J) (4) Sakti Path (TTforT R*J) and (5) Kendramarga 
RFf)- While describing these paths, he not only describes various paths on the earth, but also deals with heavenly 
paths to Jana lok (^FTvffar) Mahalok ( Hgicil'+i) etc. He has also given the distances to these heavenly places. For 
example, “Rekha Marg” is 7,03,00,800 Yojanas, “Mandala Marga” is 22,08,00,200 Yojanas etc. (1 Yojana = 9 
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miles approx.) From these distances, one may conclude, that in those days, possibly, there was a regular traffic 
with other planets in the orbit. 

In the next chapter Bharadwaja gives parts of the plane. He says, an aeroplane consists of 31 parts 
(The Book gives names of these parts, their functions, and how to install them in the plane. This 
covers the entire body of the plane from the nose to the tail ( T J^5) including the wings and the Cockpit, as well 
as sitting arrangement. 

It may be noted that on the top of the plane, a net like cage is provided, made of steel. This Bharadwaja 
says, is provided to attract solar energy. In those days, Solar energy and mercury these two were used as fuel for 

the plane. At present, “NASA” use the same fuel for their rockets which are sent in the orbit. 

“Yantradhikarana” (portion of the Book explains in detail, how to construct these machines. This 
being the main part of the book, more than half of the Book is occupied by this wftPFTh part. 

However, before going to actual construction of the various machines, Bharadwaja deals with the iron and 
steel that is most suitable for making planes. He tells various types of iron and steel. He gives 16 such types. Tdd, 

fHftfldlfH RFf§fR:l" It means, these 16 kinds of iron is suitable for 
construction of the aeroplanes. This has been confirmed by the experts in this science. 

“Saum” (TiW) “Saundala” (FffeM) and “Moutwika” () these three, are said to be basic irons, and by 

making alloys of these three basic various different types of iron are created. sunnlfaTM :l 

d ^)i |l ^ ^l" He also tells where these basic irons 

are found in the earth, how to extract them from the ore. To process the manganese ore, he also explains the 
various types of furnaces in the Book. This all is explained in the chapters called “ cftelfa+iui” “Lohadhikarana” 

and dieter “Loharahasya”. 

After explaining the construction and the machinery part of the plane, Bharadwaja Muni goes to describe 
the clothes to be worn by the pilots and passengers, according to different seasons. He has suggested dilferent 
clothes for different seasons. The sutra is ^ " Further, he also gives the various types 

of food that can be taken in the plane, according to the seasons. His sutra is “ 3tl6K<=h<rHifclcU” 

Bharadwaja suggests not only cotton, silk or woolen cloths, but he has given various types of fur, and even 
artificial synthetic clothes, made from artificial yarn, extracted from various types of substances, such as trees, 
etc. 

All over Rsis and Munis were greatest of scientists. Their study was very deep and they used to go to the 
root of the problems. For example, Bharadwaja says, that there are various stars in the sky with a tail like 
substances, which are generally called comets. He says there are 3,06,03,221 types of comets present in the orbit. 
Their tails consists of meteoric substance, which create electricity. Such comets are around 8000. To protect our 
plane from these meteoric substances and the electricity thus generated from them, Bharadwaja has suggested a 

machine called Vidyut dwadasaka-yantra ( 

Similarly, Prana-kundalini Yantra (yiui't^-sfciHl installed in a plane, is a centralised control systems 

whereby the pilot can observe, sitting at one place, whether, all the 31 machines are working correctly. If any fault 
is seen in any of the machines, it can be corrected immediately. 

There is one “Stambhana Yantra” (^f*R ^0 provided in a plane. This protects the plane, from tempests 
and cyclones. This machine generates air from within and creates a sort of cusion under the plane and keeps the 
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plane steady. This machine creates a sort of pillar like substances from the plane to earth surface and this pillar 
holds the plane and keeps it steady at one place in the air. 

Bharadwaja Muni also provides a chain to be pulled in an emergency, like we have in trains. Original 
Sanskrit text is as follows : 

“ 3T^frTH?feraffaT W ^ ^ ^ ” 

In the last chapter of the Book, Bharadwaja gives various types of Aeroplanes. He has divided planes into 
three main categories viz., Mantrika C^f^T) Tantrika (cTTf^F) and Yantrik (^5 rt). These again are subdivided 
into a number of types in every category. The famous “Puspak” vimana in Ramayana falls in Mantrika category 
Bharadwaja gives 25 different varieties in Mantrik, 56 varieties in Tantrik category and again 25 types in Yantrik 
category. 

Out of these, Sundara Viman (Iqanj foeku) Sakuna ('kdqu) Rukma (WT) Tripura (f^) these varieties are 
explained in detail in this book and construction is also available. However, the main difficulty is how to convert 
the original Sanskrit names of the various substances used, their property given, their measurements given into 
the prevailing language. For example, Bharadwaja says once the aeroplane is started the machine takes a speed 
of 25000 linga pramana (#PT5RM) and plane can go 105 kosa (*ftr) in a Ghatika (*TfoET). We know Ghatika 
is equal to 24 minutes of modern days. It means that the plane could fly approx. 500 to 550 miles in an hour. 
The aeroplanes now also fly with a similar speed. But the question still remains, what is this “liiiga pramana”? 
How to convert that in modem equation? 

From the foregoing, it can be concluded that, though one is not able to conclusively know, how to construct 
an aeroplane, due to the difficulty of converting the ancient technique into modern language one can definitely 
say, that existence of the aeroplane in ancient times, was a fact, and not an imaginary thing, as many of the learned 
people believe. 
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SPIRITUAL VALUE OF MANAGEMENT SCIENCE IN 
ANCIENT INDIA - A STUDY 


Dr. Khagendra Patra 


The Science of Management is a system of harmonizing men, material, machine, methods and money that 
leads to the fulfillment of goals like human development and attaining a state of well-being through maximum 
benefit from minimum investment of relevant resources. However, out of all these components of Management 
Science man remains to be the basic factor that is responsible for attaining goal in any field of organization or 
institution. So man with proper eligibility is the primary input or key to the success of Management process. He 
should not have any obstacle or problem in the way of his progress. Moreover, he must be also given proper care 
and security for his healthy and peaceful life by developing his dignity, potentiality and value as a spirit and a 
soul-an aspect of Spiritual Science. But it has been observed that some of the human resources like executives 
or administrative authorities have been experiencing a lot of problem due to conflict between workers and 
managers. As a result not only production and prosperity of an organization hamper but also some managers 
become the victim of stress disorders. To overcome any such problem in the management system, concerned 
aspirant executives may try to find out any effective method of solution. However, before having proper idea in 
this regard, the cause of behavioural conflict among employees may be traced out. 

With the help of an analytical vision, one can observe that some of the causes of such conflicts are excess 
negative attitudes with inhuman manner of some managers and the ignorance about the utility of spiritual values 
like self-management, ethics, fellow-feeling and others for the success in Management Science. 

Thus, with a purpose of eradicating the above-said problem in management affairs, it may be helpful to 
understand and practise the spiritual aspects of Management Science, found in some ancient Sanskrit writings. 
So, it is proposed here to focus on the Spiritual Value of Management Science in Ancient India on the basis of 
self-management with the help of some relevant ancient Sanskrit quotations. 

Spiritual value of Management Science may be started with the activity of a manager or administrator of 
any industrial business organization. Generally every manager can play a significant role in running any industrial 
business organization smoothly towards profit progress and prosperity. At the beginning stage of administrative 
activity one may face certain problems in exercising his administrative power while dealing with his/her senior 
or junior colleagues. But as a responsible member of a particular organization, he/she is supposed to manage any 
critical situation relating to the assigned job. During his/her dealing with any problematic situation he/she may 
sometimes loose his/her temper and mental balance. It happens so due to lack of proper self-control and absence 
of knowledge about administrative ethics and spiritual value of Management Science. However, without the 
applicational knowledge of self-management, he/she experiences an imblanced state of mind, which leads to 
personal stress disorders and loss in the growth of the concerned organization where he/she is employed. 

But if a manager manages or controls his negative attitudes like anger, ego, jealousy and hatred etc., before 
going to lead or drive his/her subordinates he/she can perform his duties smoothly with the helping hands of his 
other colleagues. As a result he-as a leader, of team, feels confident to engage others in their respective duties 
for fulfilling the target of his organization. 
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However, managing self is called as self-management, which means managing one’s own mind, It is one 
of the spiritual values of Management Science because mind is governed by spirit or divine power. With the help 
of a deep insight we can realize that the activity of controlling or managing others starts from controlling one’s 
own mind; because peaceful or healthy atmosphere of the world or of any organization depends upon the peaceful 
state of human mind. So, to manage an organization or institution, one should manage his/her own mind at the 
beginning of his administrative activities. 

The essence of self-management lies on the ability of a manager to manage or maintain harmony and 
integration in the activities of mind, body, conscience, intellect and soul. According to the spiritual ethics of 
ancient Indian Sages a leader or manager should maintain equilibrium in his thought, speech and action 1 . There 
should not be any violation and inequality. In performing duty, maintaining commitment, materializing the scheduled 
plan and fulfilling the target for the progress in job. Any type of violation in following the principles of management 
will create obstacles in the path of progress and prosperity of a concerned organization. So, it should be the 
primary duty of a manager to become very vigilant in executing or materializing the plan, decision and promise 
relating to the objective or target of the management. Secondly, a manager is expected to maintain quality 
(SAMATWAM) between his/her responsibility and performance of duty through the knowledge of introspection 
or self-analysis. 


The^study of self-management starts with self or soul, which is related with mind. Although the meaning 
of soul (Atman) is different from mind ( Man ah ), yet sometimes the word i Atmd' < is used as synonym of mind. 
Therefore, Vyasadeva opines that mind ( Atmd) of that individual can become his/her helping friend at any 
problematic situation, if he/she maintains full control over his/her own mind. On the other hand the mind may 
become an enemy of an individual by creating stress and strain disorders if it is not brought under the control 
of conscience ( Viveka) 2 . 


However, with a view to managing or controlling one’s own mind, he/she should watch and observe his/ 
her own mental state. Through observation, if it is found to be in a negative state like enmity or anger, it should 
be engaged with appropriate positive attitudes like fellow-feeling, friendship, tranquillity and others. Thus in order 
to guide us in the way of watching over our own mind and managing the same (self-management), Indian Sages 
have advised to develop self-consciousness through holistic attitudes or sacred thoughts. With a purpose of 
examining one’s own mental state they teach us as under : 


TtlrMI 'grr5^‘ dUioM: 


(^R^iratqf^;-2/4/5) 


It means Atma or mind must be well trained and taken care of by observing minutely, cultivating scientifically 
and promoting its spiritual power in a positive way. 


To help any aspirant individual in the way of experiencing the real state of self or soul Adwaita Vedanta 
Darshana declares: “ Jivo Brahmaiva .\dparah It means individual self is no other than blissful God or pure 
consciousness that can solve all problems. But due to ignorance about own potentiality any new manager may 
fail to face the challenge of some problems. So to guide such managers Maharshi Vyasadeva has rightly advised 
to maintain Prasannatd or a state of tranquillity. For this purpose he has also suggested to keep the mind free 
from the source of mental imbalancement like ‘Raga’ or excess attachment with sensual objects and Dvesa' or 
hatred towards unfavourable situation while dealing with his staff members. His very words in this regard run 
as follow: 


TFrdUdirnMlMHI 

yqirfqfaff'd|| (vpi^rf^n-11/64) 

It means one can attain a state of Prasada or tranquillity only if he/she brings his/her mental state of 
imbalancement caused by excitement (originated from Raga) or depression (originated from Dvesa) under control. 
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Here the word ‘ Atman ’ is used as a synonym of mind or Manah, which is one of the aspects of Antahkaranam 
or inner instrument if human being. So the word ‘ Atmavasyaih Indriyaih ’ means the sense organs, which are 
governed by our controlled or disciplined mind. Indeed a controlled and balanced mind with full devotion to the 
All-pervading God is a source of peace or transqullity. And that peaceful mind can show the positive path to the 
sense organs-be it eyes or ears etc; because without the direction of mind, sense organs cannot receive their 
respective objects. Spiritual Science has examined that sense organs can receive their respective objects only by 
the direction of mind, because mind is the torchbearer of all sense organs. If human mind is disordered due to 
the prolonged influence of negative attitudes like desire, greed, anger and jealousy etc. then it will drive the sense 
organs towards negative objects, which will create stress and strain disorders. So before paying attention to the 
needs of different sense organs the mind should be controlled our purified by withdrawing negative attitudes. In 
other words it should be the first duty of any aspirant individual (may he/she be a manager or leader of a group) 
to control or manage his inner enemies or negative attitudes through consciece or Viveka before controlling or 
managing his staff members. 

Here any aspirant may be interested to know the technique or principles of controlling his/her own mind. 
To satisfy such inquisitiveness Maharshi Vyasadeva has suggested not be affected either by sorrow or happiness. 
According to him any aspirant manager may be successful in managing his/her departmental problematic situation 
by following the spiritual principles of any holistic personality or Muni who usually remains unaffected and 
balanced by keeping himself free from negative attitudes like sensual pleasure (Raga), avarice ( Dvesa ), fear 
(.Bhaya ) and anger ( Krodhaf. 

To guide us about self-management as a spiritual value of Management Science, Vedic Sages have studied 
deeply on the role of mind. According to them, mind of any individual may be the source of both states of 
bondage or suffering and liberation or well being if it is engaged with negative and positive attitudes respectively 4 . 
This idea about the role of mind makes it clear that mind is responsible for both the states, like ease and disease. 
So, a manager can safegurad his/her peace and tranquillity by himself/herself even at an adverse situation of any 
administrative activity. But he may also suffer from stress and strain disorders if he fails to control or manage 
the negative attitudes in mind. So one should always try to develop his positive attitudes like will power, self- 
confidence, bravery, fellow feeling and friendliness etc. To strengthen all such sound attitudes for the sake of 
managing self Vyasadeva suggests as follows : 

gJlrH't'l Rutnm.-ll (M'N^lldl-VI/5 

It means everybody should safeguard himself by his own mind power. He should not allow himself to be 
unhappy by developing by sort of inferiority complex within his own mind. To become bold, one should know 
the nature of mind. Indeed mind is fickle by nature. Sometimes, it proposes to do something, but just at the next 
moment it disposes that proposal’. Another nature of mind is to play both the roles of friend and enemy. So it 
is essential to control it before employing it as a driving force of sense organs. 

The activity of self-management is the inner discipline of an individual, who is supposed to manage his/her 
work-be it personal or social or organizational. It has been observed that one cannot manage any outside problem, 
if he fails to control his inner emotional conflicts created by anger and jealousy etc. So, one manager should 
manage his mental or emotional disorder, before going to control his subordinate employees. 

However, every organization has certain aim to prosper. Such target can be fulfilled through peaceful work 
environment among all its employees. But, if the employees develop their negative attitudes like violence, 
corruption and injustice etc. Such evil forces stand as obstacle against the process of work, thereby the production 
hampers to a great extent. As a result, the organization suffers from loss or financial distress. So, after knowing 
the cause of loss, we have to plan for its remedy. Fortunately to control such negative attitudes of mind, like anger 
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and jealousy, Indian Sages have advised to practise some appropriate positive forces like friendship, non-violence, 
justice and equality etc, which are considered as spiritual values or divine wealth. As regards, the practice of 
spiritual value like friendship Vedic Sages advise us to develop a sense of fellowfeeling among co-employees 
through friendly behaviour. Their very words run as under : 

Pmmr g TraffaT 

fcTTW (^T:-36/18) 

It means, let me see all fellow beings with a vision of friendship. Let us see each other with friendly eyes. 

It has been indicated here that, ‘mutual friendly vision’ has great effect in managing the negative attitudes 
of all individuals; because one friend can never think of doing harm to his colleague. Rather, both will try to help 
each other for mutual benefits even at adverse situations. And this sound behaviour will lead to the activity of 
managing the self and team. Consequently, it will also help in creating a peaceful work environment, which goes 
in favour of organisational growth in a long way. 

In addition to the practice of friendship, there are also many other techniques of self-management like (/) 
Jhana, ( ii ) Bhakti and (iii) Karma the combined application of which is also beneficial for enriching sound work 
environment. 

I. Jhana 

Jnana or spiritual knowledge is the key to purification of mind, which aids towards perfect self-management. 
Here, any body may ask a question as to how spiritual knowledge can become a means for effective function of 
Management Science? 

To answer it, we may take help from experienced Spiritual Gurus of ancient India who could observe that 
mind is the driving force of all our actions-be it related to Management Science or any other branch of learning. 
If mind is controlled and trained up properly, it becomes a powerful invisible instrument or perform any of 
Management Science. To control and to train up such a mind Maharshi Putahjali has discovered the Yogic 
Method which has been analyzed in detail in his ‘Astariga- Yoga’ 6 . 

Secondly, Maharshi Vyasadeva also opines in this regard that mind can be controlled by purifying it through 
the application of some components of Spiritual value like : 

(/) absence of self-projection as honourable one ( Amanitvam Atmas'ldghardhityam Va); 

(ii) quality of not be proud in achieving any power or position ( Adambhitvam ); 

(iii) attitude of non-injury or non-violence for everybody in the society (Ahimsd)\ 

(iv) forgiveness for other’s mistake (Ksanti)\ 

(v) simplicity in understanding any problem and finding its solution (Arjavam)’, 

(vi) offering service to well-wisher-teachers and seniors of one’s own organization by paying proper regards 
and consulting with them in time, so that one can get proper guidance in any problematic situation 
(Acdryopdsanam)-, 

(vii) purity or honesty in thought, speech and action (Saucam)\ 

(viii) patience in getting result of any action which has been taken earlier (Sthairyam or Dhairyam)-, 

(ix) self-restraint or control of thought waves and speech ( Atmavinigraha ); 
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(x) dispassion or desire-free attitude for any unnecessary as well as illegal objects like collection of non¬ 
official or bribe to do any official work ( Vairagyam ); and 

(xi) absence of egoistic attitude {Ananhamkara) 1 . 

II. Bhakti 

Bhakti or devotion to duty is another means for self-management. The word ‘Bhakti’ means sincere and 
constant concentration of mind on a desired object-be it God realization or performing any scheduled job. 
Devotion to duty leads to honesty, sincerity, hard working and complete engrossed state of mind. A devoted mind 
for any prescribed job will never accommodate any negative thought. As a result the mind of a manager will be 
balanced and powerful automatically which will go in favour of creating a peaceful work environment. 

III. Karma (Work Culture) 

Karma or action oriented mind with prescribed job is also considered as an important aspect of self¬ 
management. The action equipped with devotion, proper knowledge, skill and sincerity can yield desirable fruit. 
Such Karma enables the mind of an individual to be free from negative objects. 

During duty hour, one can control his mind from negative attitudes by developing a holistic thought that the 
duty entrusted to him is not only the organizational job but it is also an order of Almighty God who has given 
facilities to earn livelihood. Such type of duty, which is performed with a mental touch of God’s presence is called 
as Is'vararpitabuddhiyukta Karma or offerings of action to God as an oblation. 

Through this holistic way of performing duty, any manager or worker can neither think negatively to neglect 
his duty nor can he behave in a negative way with his fellow-employees; because divine vision enables him to 
think positively that neglecting one’s duty is a disobedience or an insult to the order of the supreme employer 
as well as well-wisher God who is pervading everywhere. Consequently, this spiritual manner results in purifying 
not only mind but also every action of any manager. 

Here it is important to remember that a belief about the presence of God at every moment with our mind 
is very helpful for controlling our negative attitudes. So far as applicational aspect is concerned, any body may 
ask a question as to why and how can one apply such a spiritual belief for self-management? 

To answer the first part of this question, it may be said that negative attitudes like violence, anger, dishonesty 
and other can never be helpful to create a peaceful work environment. Rather, these evil elements become the 
source of behavioural conflict among employees that leads to loss in production and property. 

On the other hand, self-management-a spiritual value of Management Science can strengthen the will-power 
and self-confidence of both managers and workers. So, with a purpose of creating peaceful work environment 
it is wise to cherish a sence of spiritual values among all employees of any organization. 

Spiritual techniques of self-management like jnana, bhakti and Karma can be made more effective through 
Is'varapranidhana’, because this spiritual method enables any aspirant manager to cherish only positive attitudes. 

The essence of the term "Is'varapranidhana’ is to invite God and to realize his presence continuously all 
around our eyes or vision. Indeed, God resides inside our mind, eyes, nose and all other body parts. It is due to 
the presence of God that our mind can think, eyes can see, nose can smell and lungs can breathe air and so on*. 

As a part of spiritual Science, the main aim of practising ‘Is'varapranidhana’ is to merge with a state of 
infinite bliss by realizing the presence of God at every moment of our actions. With the help of the method of 
this ‘Is'varapranidhana if one can experience the existence of God in his own mind, then he can drive his mind 
(thought waves) speech and action with a consciousness of God’s presence before him. This experience of God’s 
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presence around him or her will lead outward mind to start inward journey (Vahirmukham Manah Antarmukhi- 
bhavati) for realizing his inner divine power. Again such an inward mind becomes more concentrated, calm, 
sacred, sound and stable; because the process of inward journey does not touch any type of negative attitude. In 
other words ‘Is'varapranidhana’-a yogic means for realizing All-pervading God can help in controlling one’s 
owning. 

Secondly by believing the presence of God within himself and in the mind of his colleagues one can control 
and change his negative attitude into positive one and can behave friendly. With the help of such spiritual belief, 
he can also develop a sense of fellow feeling, which will enable him to realize that the problem of his colleague 
is his own problem. When he behaves friendly with his colleague, a state of well-being or peaceful work 
environment can be created which helps both a manager and his staff members of work unitedly for the sake of 
organizational benefit. Realizing the benefit of such fellow feeling through visualizing ‘self’ or divine power 
among every follow being, Maharsi Vyasadeva has rightly declared through the dialogue of Lord Kpsna as 
under : 

lit RT dVAlfd Trf*T R^rfrTI 

rlHl l ^ ^ yuiyqifq ET it T y'JIV'Mfdll (*mqvfldl-VI/30) 

It means I(Supreme manager or employer) never loses hold of him (any aspirant devotee or fellow employee 
and he (devotee or fellow employee) can never lose hold of me (God or Employer) if an individual aspirant (every 
individual devotee or employee) can visualize ME (the presence of employer) within himself and can visualize 
every fellow being in ME (or within employer’s presence). 

According to this verse, when one starts to see or realize God’s existence everywhere or even at his every 
work spot God also never leaves him from HIS vision. In other words God is present or existed everywhere in 
the form of divine Law or Ethics, which can protect the concerned individual automatically. In this regard, in 
Sanskrit it has been also stated as under : 

Sfrf T3[g T$rfrT Tf^cM 

rTFIRSnff ^ Fvfsft RT ^1 :-VIII/l5 ) 

Dharma way cause ruin or death to that individual who neglects violets that particular dharma. But on the 
other hand dharma (word Science) always takes care of that individual who follows it with sincerity. Thus dharma 
must not be neglected but followed for safety and prosperity. 

Here ‘Dharma’ is meant for administrative ethics or the “standing orders” or “codes of conduct of any 
organization, which must be followed by all employees for smooth and peaceful work environment. 

When everybody of an organization follows prescribed ethics along with self-management, as one of the 
spiritual values of Management Science then the goal of human development and attaining a state of well-being 
through maximum benefit with minimum investment of available resources can be achieved. 

It means, ‘Atman’ is the ear of the ear, the mind of the mind, the speech of the speech and the tongue of 
the tongue. That Atma is also the life (air) of the life (air) and the very eye of the eye. Being aware of the supreme 
derectorship of Almighty Atman any wise spiritual aspirant (Dhlrah) can transcend the state of ‘ego’ or ‘I-ness 
(Ahamkarah), and ‘body consciousnees’ the source of worldly bondage. Thereby he/she can make himself/herselt 
liberated from’the bondage of material world which is related with sufferings (may it be mental or physical or 
social or spiritual). However, when one keeps his mind free from material attachment his mind neither becomes 
excited nor depressed. Consequently his mind becomes controlled which leads to become balanced and sound. 
This is one of the techniques of self-management, which bears spiritual value of Management Science. 
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SCIENTIFIC HERITAGE IN SANSKRIT 

Dr. Rajani Jhosi 

Thousands of years ago when the world civilizations were not in existence, the Indian mind was talking of 
the Infinite Reality. We were talking of the highest knowledge, the Brahmajnanam. We were talking of the highest 
Humanism, the whole world being one family. We were talking about worshipping and oneness with nature. Our 
thinking was inspired by the spiritual knowledge and all the human activities were governed-by the principles of 
human values and peace not only in our cognate world but in the entire cosmos also. 

Our country is and has been known as the treasure of knowledge. Centuries ago our people travelled through 
high seas to Far East and Far West. This was not only for trade but also for the exchange of knowledge. It is 
not only the philosophical knowledge that travelled, but our knowledge of astronomy and mathematics was also 
emulated. We have passed through a long period of troubled history in which treasures of our heritage were 
destroyed and in the past couple of centuries it was made out as if the knowledge was coming to us from the 
West. 

It is now being increasingly recognised that ancient Sanskrit literature contains profound wisdom of physical 
and Social sciences. The scientific knowledge base presented by our Rishis and perceptive thinkers covers a wide 
Canvas of subjects such as Physics, Chemistry, Mathematics, Astronomy, Metallurgy, Bio-technology, Environment 
Science, Geology etc. There were many firsts that are attributed to the Indian scientific mind. 

The invention of zero and the place value system, measurement of the value of n, formulation of the So- 
called Pythagoras theorem, the theory of revolution of the earth around the sun, the Law of Gravity, technical 
knowledge of Medicine and Surgery, knowledge of Underground water etc. are some of the themes which clearly 
reflect the richness of the Indian Scientific heritage. 

It is necessary to focus our energies to highlight the significance of DevavanI and rich heritage of Spiritualism, 
Literature, Science, Astronomy, Architecture, Mathematics, Logic, Grammar, Linguistics, Ayurveda and many 
branches of knowledge that we can think of and which flow out of Sanskrit. 

Ancient Aspects About Water 

According to our indigenous theory the universe is constitutive of five basic elements (viz.) Ksiti (earth) (ii) 
apah (water) (iii) tejah (light) (iv) marnt (air) (v) vyoman (ether.). Thus apah or water plays a cosmic role in our 
living organism. Therefore it is natural to expect a certain degree of awareness regarding water a very positive 
feeling and approach towards its utility and Preservation and of course, abundant praise and estimation for it 
among the people. 

In ancient times water was considered the most vital aspect of life and life was equal to water. Our food 
comes from water and land and so in ancient times great attempts were to discover and preserve the water. The 
pioneering work was done by Varahamihir and he also made research in hydrology and has given water indicators. 
Varahamihir’s following Sloka is important. 
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3T? *FTW:yi<J||: y icjiehitf HI q i q h I q rl HI 

WTR?T:'qrfra^: yxf#TM 


Varahamihira 

Varahamihir (A.D. 505-587) was the son of Adityadasa of Ujjain and a pupil of Aryabhatta. He flourished 
in the city of Kampilaya (modem Kalpi) in Magadha. He was a renowned astronomer, astrologer and mathematician. 

Tradition makes him one of the Nava Ratna (Nine Gems) along with Dhanvantari, Ksapanaka, Amarasimha, 
Sanku, Vetalabhatta, Ghatakarapara, Kalidasa and Varauci in the Court of Vikramaditya of Avanthi. 

Varahamihira’s contributions include Brhat Samhita, Bphat-Jataka, Laghujataka, Pancsiddhanatika, Brhat- 
vivaha patala, Svalpavivahapatala and Yogayatra 


Brhat-Samhita 


According to : 

TTSTTH VHiR-d ^Hy i l^l l 

WE=T f^TTfrTI 

^iPdsbMHI - q^inru^d : 

7T 'srfog: TTHmsrfr ^ryi fcfl i 


^HlPdW^Liluli f^f^rT:ll13ll 

■q fij N rH | Pd <=Tl 8TT ^ WPTadlPd daWTHI 

c^uiiPi fcnji-rflft III411 


"€?■ chlchMi tidTsJM-14if) I 

c^anf Tjfsprr fuT^insn 

f14Hn TFq*T fcldlRdHJ 

T^TrT ^fcfrT y fd’H I 11II611 

’tilRrt «!<*> ’triuii % Mf|qn)yqlRi rTrfl 
117 Trf&dHl4ui ^7lgRtRi)u| c( 11171| 

Varahamihir quoted a number of authorities in this Science. Parasara, Garga, Kas'yapa, Narada, Vishnugupta, 
Asita, Devala, Risiputra, Sukra, Maya, Brihaspati, Sakra, Gamtman, Saptarshi, Badarayana, Nagnajit, Saraswata, 
Manu, Vis'vakarma, Kapila and Kanabhuk. 


In Brhat Samhita the Following Chapters 

, yc|^U||£qT?T: t 

Pregnancy of clouds., Retention of Embryo, Rainfall, Signs of Immediate Rain, Exploration of water springs. 

These six chapters give idea about the formation of clouds, conversion of vapours in to the water droplets 
and falling of Rain in particular season. 
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Dakargalam (Exploration of Water Springs) 

This process was studied as a part of Geology. People in those days were successful in tracing ground water 
by using several methods which were expounded in various texts of Geology. 

Varahamihira’s Brihat Samhita was of considerable prominence among these texts. Though Brahat Samhita 
was basically an Astrological and Astronomical work some large sections of it were related to Geography, 
Hydrometeorlogy, Sismology Horticulture, Zoology, Veterinary science and others. The fiftythird chapter of Brhat 
Samhita was related to Geology in which the process of underground water exploration was explained. He calls 
this art dakargalam or uakargala. 

The word dakargalam is a form of mutation formed by the two words daka and argala. Daka is Udaka which 
means water. In the Monier William’s Sanskrit, English Dictionary, the meaning of argala is give as a wooden 
bolt or pin for fastening a door or the cover of a vessel or a bar, check impediment or a wave. 

As we have seen above he had access of the writings of Sarasvata and Manu dealing with this subject. 

3TFrffa: W^t cfS^II 

This chapter appears to have been considered unique in the whole range of Sanskrit literature and as such 
it was studied as an independent text as is clear from the fact that independent manuscripts containing only this 
chapter are reported to have been discovered. 

The subject in this Varahamihira acknowledged that the text he mentioned had originated from the works 
of earlier seers like Garga, Manu, Baladeva and others and thereby he applied the same science in India text 
primary deals with various biotic methods of ground water exploration applicable to arid and semiarid tracts. 
Varahmihira’s findings on ground water range into several areas of knowledge classified in the conventional styles 
as Geology, Botany, Zoology, Chemistry etc. It is all speculation but it is a speculation which has for its warrant 
the synthetic insight and understanding which is known to govern all important discoveries made and accepted 
as belonging to science. 

The first Sloka of Dakargala is very important. 

qr4 iiJllW ^ c^iujdls t 

TjflT l>Ulfd3<3 ylsHPdHHWTIII II 

Forthwith I will explain the meritorious and reputable art as to how to explore springs to obtain water- 

Varahmihira Explains 

As there are veins in the human body, so, too in the earth some of them running higher other deeper . 

Although all the water falling from sky has the same colour and taste, yet it becomes different in taste and 
of various colours, owing to the difference of soil. Hence an examination of it may be based on its analogy with 
the soil. 

The veins flow in eight directions and are named after the presiding detities of these directions. Indra, Agni, 
Yama, Nirrti, Varuna, Vayu, Soma and Shiva are to be considered the rulers of the quarters, East, South-East and 
so on in succession. 

Pd<*iMPrUT? n xt fw Wft MfilRtlcHIHll 

Ti7Tr«TT^TT: farfT:3JrTT TmftT:yP4rTT:ll4ll 
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The veins running above the internal regions and those that are found in the four cardinal points, are good, 
these that issue from the intermediate points are evil. I now proceed to describe the tokens of the veins. 

TTT«f TRPl rTHT f^TTT mP^MI JTTII6II 

If you find rotang in a waterless country, there be, at a distance of there cubits from thence, and at a depth 
of IV 2 man’s length, a vein flowing from the West. The (further) sings are at a depth of /2 m.l. a pale yellow frog, 
then yellow clay and a stone protruding from it, beneath there is water. 

In ninth and tenth Slokas he describes 

^ w +ihIW:i 

3T«frpj^ 4imU|:l 

Tj^^frT xjtt nteT ^ Oil 

Where an anthill is near a Jambu tree, there will be sweet water 2 m.l., deep on the south side. (The sings 
are) a fish at a depth of 'A m.l., and a pigeon coloured pebble. There also, will be dark clay and much water for 

a long time. 

In Ashram of ‘Ahitagni Nanaji Kale ’ I saw this spot where these signs are available. Another spot according 
to Varahamihira as follows : 

%rTT <^J|)ry*l<^H>ll16ll 

If an anthill appears to the east of a Jujube-tree, one may announce that there is water on the west side, at 
3 m.l. A fair house lizard (being found) at Vi m.l. (is a further indication). 

This spot also I saw in Ashram. According Varahamihiri, if there is an anthill covered by the holy grass to 
the north east of mountain Ebony tree, there will be inexhaustible water at a depth of twenty two and a half cubits 
between the tree and the anthill. The appearance of a snake of the colour of the lotus clay at a depth of five cubits 
from the surface level, followed by layers of red earth and coryndon stone indicates the presence of water. 

ct<iPnu4rtfinci i <M fym ^M.<*iii96ii 

A banyan, a Butea and a glomerious fig tree standing conjoined denote water at 3 m.l. The same may be 
said from a banyan and pipal appearing in close connection. The vein lies northward. 

The soil sounding deep when struck by the feet, the ground steaming or smoking with sloping downwards, 
the occurrence of a piece of land without appearance (grass) in a ground, otherwise uniform and devoid of grass, 
trees or shrubs. Insects frequenting a spot without having their abode there. (The experience of Trimbake) a row 
of anthills with our prominent above and the rest are small and the corn in a field withering away or not growing 
at all, indicate water underneath. Bushes and trees growing low looking smooth and having their long boughs 
hanging down (69, 100) were also taken to indicate the presence of water underneath. We are also told that an 
isolated cold spot in a warm ground denotes could water, while a solitary warm spot in a cold ground indicates 
warm and that a copper coloured soil mixed with gravel yields astringent water, red-brown brackish water, pale 
yellow earth is indicative of salt and a blue soil of sweet water. The fact that water springs in a woody tract are 
situated at a lower level than in a watery country and in all desert even lower than in woody region is also 
recorded (62, 86, 89, 93). 
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Scientific Basis 

If the rocks have tight fractures (Closed or nearly closed) they will not serve feeder channels to the ground 
water in hard rock terrains. Under conditions of intense drying metamorphism, involving dehydration and drying 
out of water, fixed in the minerals by weathering, results in the development of anhydrous mineral substances on 
the rock surfaces. Varahmihira described the colours produced in rocks due to the formation of such anhydrous 
mineral substances. 

As pointed our earlier (79. 3d) iron oxide, when in colloidal condition may rather rapidly transform into 
anhydraous ferric oxide, called hematite, which imparts reddish tinge to the weathered rock surface. 

The processes that cause weathering whether mechanical, chemical or biological depend on water under dry 
conditions significant amounts of unstained light coloured minerals, such as quartz, feldsphars and kaolinite, are 
exposed. Thus in sToka 109, Varahamihira described the colours of the rock materials devoid of significant 
chemical alternation or those of the materials stained by anhydrous iron oxide to suggest the absence of ground 
water. 

After undertaking several experiments on this subject the modern scientists have accepted the excellence and 
efficiency of those ancient Indian methods to successfully locate the sources of ground water. 

Late E.A.V. Prasad of Shri Venkateshwara University, Tirupati got wonderful results in his experiments in 
this connection. It is good feature that such ancient knowledge has been preserved and not lost through centuries 
of domination by alien races. 

Embankment of a Pond and Purification of Water 

The embankment of ponds has suggested methods of clearing water. The embankment (pali of a pond) 
extending from east to west, retains water for a long time while that from north to south, Varahamihira advises 
to make such a pond to check the flow of water with strong hard timber or stones like Utpala, adds burnt bricks 
and large pebbles, the soil being hardened by trampling of elephants, horses etc. On one side, it is stated, and 
outlet should be made, the passage being built with stones and a panel without aperture fixed in a frame, and 
covered by grit heaped against it. The banks of ponds were to be shaded by trees. (118-207) 

According to Varahamihira a mixture of anjaan, musta, us'ira rajakisataka, emblic myrobalan and kataka 
nuts was used in order to maintain clarity, good taste and other qualities to water. 

In an agricultural country like India the importance of the art of divining subsoil water can hardly be 
overestimated. Hydrological practices certainly had a scientific basis. Theoretical and applied study in satisfying 
the needs for water for the purposes of irrigating dry land and drinking. 

Modern Aspects 

In advance science there are instrument like resistance meters, but there are limitations and there is a great 
percentage of failure. So boring up to three hundred feet does not yield water and so Varahmihira’s Principle 
succeeded were geophysical and Geological fail. The correlations are being dimly traced and understood by the 
modern researches as the synthetic approach needed for such correlations overlap and transcend the self-limitations 
of the modern sciences. That such transcendental insights were attained by the ancient Indian rishis and sages, 
like Varahmihira, are a tribute to their comprehensive perceptions and visions. 

According to Dr. E.V.A. Prasad “Now in India, the situation is analogous and the practicability of the hydro- 
geological techniques looms with strident and intruding question-mark. But with the help of Varahmihira’s ground 
water indicators well-sites can be successfully located in the situations in which geological and geophysical 
investigations fail. 
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The Conclusion 

In conclusion, I want to express my opinion about the utilization underground reservoir of water, by using 
Varahmihira’s ideas about the ‘Dakargalam’. During the last few years drought is very common in many states 
of India, like Rajastan, Gujrat, Maharashtra etc. Regular raining and utilization of water are major problems. Each 
and every drop of water must be utilized. Varahmihira has introduced the same idea. We have to increase the 
percolation of rain water by storing this water in ponds, pools, lakes, dams etc. 
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qWifumcbK^ rTr^^te: 


irr. fiffozmTos ttw^jt 

^T^nqqiM^&rdi:-MWi R R^pH^lPd, ^H^cI^kR^KHI^ MdMd l P^ ^Htt l Rch^cd ; 

TRU'I^mP^ ^T^Tf^Tc^', ddvUdydlPdPd^ l ^ WH I cH Pd W#WTf#t 
w^aw^ra# f^T' HlfiOfedHJ 3^4^ ‘3T^’ VT^: ^ ¥?r 4 ^filM^I ^\ ^PHPd M 

Pl®HSl^I cT«TT ^ ^ ildirdPo|tl4 ^ 7T?4 f4gTR:l 

‘‘^d.filtiycddkHH^dl^dd^dcdPd-^d/’, g^TT 

MHUJIUI! TTF^m efrP^gJdPd ftng^l 

^ddlHPu f^-dMI chfv t= 4-Ml %frT rTWrT:II ^frT FJ^IT xT, 

TIT’H'id'J'xiddd: RXWfq d*4d ^Pxd<U'i'dd45psdl4 dfdPd jf|q r q^c|<cd^ J KlrMdi^l ^dk4 

37t^Tfe:l cfv^IFI TT^-d'JH'd<H{'J||p^ildk4l5fc|^Pd)d]- 

4?lrHyrt|4l d£dJHIU|rcH *PcMd:l 

wltaeh dg^d TPTTTlf ^TSJrqf^raT^II |fd y'y<|i|Pd<l d-ddld, 

denyi^lc^KH^' XRfenfh ^d6Kkd yiHludl^, dl^Mdl^lll+Hdl XJujld^ ^ [ Pd^odd^KMP^ly^bdPq ?TT^TJ 
dTqfd^H'Jl^'d^f: oi^4^dd)l: TRTJRT^: ^pH4P^ldl 

RRlifd 5J?m ^TT -q^| 

WW: VIIWehKIV^ cbd'MV'M W TrfrTII 

^75T f|4j^P|c| %U:| 

Tf3 %TT ddJdMIMdP'dl 

0d> f^TT ^SJT ddPdl 
0x41-11 Jh^ehPiHdHNy'dNl' 

•3 U 11 41 chi i|W|f^i|Pf| Tyyfimufcf ^|| ^dmPddxHfWIgllui 

tHehrdqiS-HdlctRrJfrTCq- flrUILKUdlAldTl Tlcf dldx4 Hl-ulfd fdVxfl^ l 

fWTR TTTzfcR JlPuid^MW WRTsf XrfdMld-'4d']rilH'l^i|m:|| 

Pdt'ddMIH^-HIdi 'HUdldldi 'ipJldPd^ld' T RT dil'dlH’^T^rdd W^Tr7f4?^TTPn ^'dl^dMMdHJ <1*11 f?- 

We owe to the Indians, who taught us how to count, without which no worth while scientific discovery could 
have been made. -Albert Einstein. 
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To them (the Hindus) we owe the invention of the numerical symbols on the decimal scale. The Indian 
figures 1 to 9 being abbreviated forms of initial letters of themselves. The arabs borrowed them from the Hindus 
and transmitted them to Europe. - Sir W.W. Hunter. 

How grateful we should be to Hindus, who found this great decimal system which does not occur to the 
minds of such mighty mathematicians as Archimedes and Appollonius. -Laplace 

Of all mathematical discoveries, no one has contributed more to the general progress of intelligence than 
this (Zero). -Florian Cajon. 

I have studied the names of the numbers in various languages with all kinds of people whom I have been 
in contact and I have found that no nation goes beyond thousand. The Arabs too stop there. Those however who 
go beyond, are the Hindus. They extent the names until the eighteenth order. -Al Beruni 

(Hindus) anticipated the Europea by more than a thousand years. No European performance came upto this 
height of Mathematical complexity. -Clas. Olof Selenius 

The geometrical theorem of 1-47 of Sulbasutra which tradition ascribes to Pythagorus, was solved by 
Hindus at least two centuries earlier. -Dr. Thibaut 

Compared with other ancient nations, the Hindus were peculiarly strong in all the branches of arithmetic. 

—Mrs. Manning 

The same thing took place also in regard to algebra and arithmetic in particular in both o which it appears, 
the Hindus attained quite independently a high degree of propiciency. -Waber 

In the Surya siddhaanta is contained a system of trigonometry which goes not only far beyond anything 
known to Greeks, but involves theorems which were not discovered in Europe till two centuries ago. 

-Elphinstone 

The researches of the learned have brought to light astronomical tables in India which must have been 
constructed by the principle of geometry but the period at which they have been framed, has by no means been 
completely ascertained. Some are of opinion that they have been framed from observation made at a very remote 
period, not less than 3000 years before the Christian era. -Wallace 

If it be true that the Hindus more than 3000 B.C. according to Bailley’s calculation, had attained so high 
a degree of astronomical and geometrical learning, how many centuries earlier must be the commencement to 
their culture have been, since the human mind advances only step by step in the path of science. 

-Count 

I have found good reason to believe that the rudiments of binary calculation were discovered in India well 
in advance of their discovery by the German philosopher Gottfield Leibniz in 1695. -B. Van Nooten 

The binomial coefficients have a long and interesting history. The earliest known appearance of binomial 
coefficients is in a tenth century commentary due to Halayudha on an ancient Hindu classic, the Chandas-sutra. 
In about 1150 the Hindu Mathematician Bhaskaracharya gave a very clear exposition of binomial coefficients in 
his book Lilavatti (Section 6 chapter 4). -Dr. Donald E. Knuth' 

cTSfl ^ WEfTT 

hPu i dHN frl f dldMPH<r4:H H1fd I-Ml Rbd el J<? H mH Id <JH^'W=M'llP'i T^Tf^TI T3°f TESFt 

1 1 P u 1 d 1 -d 1 ^ t-d i( -H 0 *0E+KMl4: -Edl 0 P u Id u MI 

i | pu | dP^I^4td(jMM l Ptd4 l dJ TO y4ddWld->4 ^ d)dMd'lMpJldf4lP'd4 cBtT fe- 
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3reT oi||ch4 U||(h xT oQrznz: rTT: fifedl : 

^ ddJl^ dfuidlld ^TaxT xlrjefdHylrl FT Tf;I 

wrt f^Fr ^«r 4)WdU-dP 
F^rF^tFTTSrsrtsnTfpTT FtSFTT: ^7f^rfT^T:ll 


ci^il5F <=t5fc|; fl^eAd) ^^1 3T?rf^ «en u l: dsjMcddPg[d')d<d dlAdlPTSfa^l 

sTNFTI'dRdl^<14dfdfd yi^JdPefdicM ^T: 

Fli|l«*,(VMd^VI<*>lcHcf,cHHI^ro|5-l4rc4 Wl^dH.1 

^^M^rAwl5l'ld^dqcNl^pKir4<M^ TMT^f^RT' ‘d'lPtf'dl 3TO^R' ^FT:, Tfo cHHdd , ^fFTT w 44 fd, 

o4qi^yiHq^icL, ■Hcq fund'd ^FT, Fcft ^T ^HiPi ^dild did'A, didiPi did Pd, qcyqq'dfcmTdi'if'd, 'dfePd^iyi-d, 
wAfd, tTefnkTfsdk^, A^dHiPw P+^h, Trrqr' 3 Tnjrfd fd^i-mRid' 3 ^d<H , ^cdialddPdfrdigdd^dl w 
d^cqd'HP-dI dAd\ ydicl^PddldHA'^cf cTrxf fTT^T^Tfm^Ff: 3J£Tlfu|dlte4 wIswtfI qf^cf, 4 i 4 Trdl^ ^?WT^f^TMRf:l 
F24T— 


T3 ^FFT epM ^ TsTFlf^RTt TTf?T: I 
'■lagTFTIdslJJUl: ?3 TJ^UlPv^^V^ ?fafosfhl 

4.-4 Jjuidi "^TTH 71 gUVxjd^dfddl 7Tf?T:l 
3Tfd<£d PcT T^dlPddV'M ^TT:II 1 

7^4'H'^ci'ioqqqiciddl: 4=bHp<qJd "d '»Tdfdl ^1 J piqi' ^fq 'J^lddH' 7J ^-q^d ’T^fdl q | vd^4 

3H=b^<+i^ 'Hl^d <96K: fTT^rfol OSklSdHPd^d: ffd T^d^luildd Filled ■HlwiPHd ijq : 'dld'lPodl*^ gKV Il ^cdldi - 

3TffuPc(chlT: 73^ ^ TlVIldPn yPdk>MPM 

^4nPu wii^y^Pui^MrTF-swr tj^h 2 

PdAdld dcd^Pd: y<P^fdl W- 

3TT^5^d denPo 7jfe^Tl4 ^d'lA^ fd:77J^dfq, ddddcl yPd^tdPM fefclil d qdfd d*TT 7§^5f7F4 Tmt 
f^dTTTt d dqPdl di^qqxrHldlld ?Jf4 d 7T^J^Tdo1ddT ^Hl P^'cd^.Pddl dTdTFTTdfa d4dFlPd , dFTT: 

(TTRTRTT:) 7Tt^HlAd sfFPdt dp|^-HlPdd>KUMdrd<£dcd' ^ < ^4dA5tfdfd:l 

^ 'iP'idPd^l'dPqqqyRiHidA dedpJlSpq^dcd' '^IdiHd^MpT^d- Tlf^TFddTddd dNdu4 FI TJc4 H l d l dKddd^d 

pqdqq^ dld=hildl4: TTdTcI^dd-idldddNdFI d^dcdl^dFI 

“IdR'dd dlcKiqqn xT dri<£<q(q dmd/' 

$id dl SMIdd)l P,qdddPd?ll q| Petriq> FT ydriqildld ■H<=fH-1 «dSJH^l 

TRtf 

1. dd^aPqjiMclWT, 118 ^dd 124, Pd6Hpi:, <1 P>d J -l4^dPd ii 141 6 2002. 

2. cfldlddloPuidii (^ 5 ) P. 181, Pd^d'k^, (37Rra4?T:) 41Pd^ l ^ lWTMT, 1936. 

3. dldlddloPuidti (4^2) P. 185, PdddHOlH,, (3TPjq47T:) 4tf d^ l ^ [^7?TTcn, 1936. 
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3tl4Jcte "5 f^f: 

^f. ii.TT.*ftWt 


5tf533t55t-5TRT (Homeopathy) ^PTfa 5fF5gJ -0HF-l<=tHuIM«grfcT: ^fsrfcT FT5M553TT5TRT 5T3?t 
joii 3 j)f 55 777 ^ 5 Tfd 5T855T15 5 TTft 33(jd3Kqfd, 5^5 5°5 M^TR FJSFT^W f555T 55 ^5 cfrf^T (3W-) ^ai u llPd -ii^ihRi 
Pu^HHdd^ ^PdEhcM I K i rf SI ThTWt 55337^ dM^fldlRHI 5tff5555T5^5 3T37Tf555l 5535' il'RiH'i^^i'til 53" 

T#T:I 353^ OnviHHi gf fferg, 535% 5 5^555, 3 ^^. 3 ^q 3 awrct f^Ktsfq ^ 

^d4|q : ^5 xKchixfl^ : 331 *J 335f5f5T?3 3 T P^ I -dH^ I Pd^f^' 3T5 iwtms^TTt 5T5 5: 35^, TFm PdH<k mR«iiH 

555fdl 553%- 

(^) 1 . ^faufldHtfchlft 3 fpTOT( - Wi 33%5 5T55 3%5T33535 e|lddP*JTM»4«MdH^MHl 5%35 f553% hR«iiH 
^dlK^fd l 55T- PMtKInHVH' ^5Tf?3 yiHpq^ 1555)5553535 5^15^535 55535:1 

2. ^PcUlFldmfdi l R 3355 - 55T ftr(7^ ^MHI-I 5T)«) f553Wh (t55%%3f5533F( ^5*0 

3. ^PdUfld l iifcK Tfl f^FTT: - ^WMF(I 

( 75 ) oqiRifdt|fldl«Ichift - 5: 335J <lhP=m<1d mR 535 ^RTfcTI 

1 . od l PdPc|i|fldnJchl ft 33)555 - 5*3T I55lf 555F37W3T5T 555T«I MW(I (55%: 5T5 Wrf3T5T) 


2. odiRiPdnfldmi<*,iR 3355 - W-arfroR rd^«=h«hK+' 8%RJ 

3 . ^odlPdPdilfld i aUlfl f^TT: - 5: 35^ 3355333535 5^535, 3%35 5 PdHtld' hF^IIH 555%l 

(tt) i. ^ed i PdPdtiOd i afehiR 33)555 - 553 37 R 553 ri%: 3335 )% %5:33«353 5wte[5%5:i 

2 . ^Od | Psi Pci M Fid I af ch i P< 3355 - 553 W 33 %?* 355 Tc 53 5 Vt>K=t>' W(l 

3. ^odlPdPddFId l ^ l O teT: - 553 ^WR#RFP^T^ R535555%35q1 ^TO:I 335' ^335% ^ ^ 
FT^51^5^pT: 5f553f5l 

■$( 3 335^5 57( 373^%53T 33% f5fqR33353S5% 55f5T 55 <R I Pd <15*^5375 %535, ^ HiloM 55%! 551533^ ^Pddl 
M^PdRf^ ^TSJ: 557%l 5 55 5353%! ^HMldl: M%773753g%3TW: I 


335' 7353f5f%7333f35g)5T: 


7r4 5535733 535 


7P*g fafeq^ f55^ 5t5^5T5553F535 555355%) 5355T%5% f357T3: 32-33-34 


5FjfeT: 7353 f53%573 ^73 3385515 PdMPdl 
9F5%TT: 53)1533 373555%3355#7T I 557- 


TT53( 333^55 55P( 5TtT55i5rf53f5355;i 
735 )^ <555% 55f d^lPui ^-11fddHI 132II 


335353 52J *J5T5f 5335% ^5 33551 
5^5 IJT55 555 5 ^5Tf5 PdRhRHd^lBSII 
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w RRTHrfRHTTTTR ehfRidl: •q^‘1134II 

sildK<R>qm^qi4 RfRTCRfHRT jA ?RtHR: qftn RtRTCRt ^RsqTR' RrjqfRRfRI ‘Sffa RRI^ R R | U | mfl| MNHIH 

RTpR^te-RTpR- tf^-OT«TTfriT^8FTPn' 1T$K4»' hIrR HHT CTSJ24T- R ^|u^d4^44 ^ i PdHHPd R^rfq qqffcf 

^Tf RRT fsrfRtldNPiqK*' HRfRI % 1RR, H\ J°q R tW wrfcTI T*R far dH I u il fH HTHtfR R *ih<uM W{ 

^Frafari HT RR4 r RfR ^HpHdlPd FJ: Rff cTTl^T R'-HH<u|y'y|< a |’RHchKU|irH R RRfRl’ RH Hj.qK : RTR: R^J: Rsft^TRl' 
^1 WTH ‘R tJRtIr hPchPcHclV ifd TOM Sf4: *Thf dmqPd’ ffd RT*T RTH %R^ ^R R RfF HRfRI Rfa^HTHRRTRl 
f^TT RtRRTRCT: RfHTI ^ ^PWl, sftaft ^lR dtaigq fag-HM dl=bPy4 R Rcftl HR II -M I H. ^mRPhR^ : WT: ‘rrt 
q 'v s '°' H <l ,| ' J H e t> d^ ^ 04 H'd<pHp?Rf <l‘MRiq>’ HqdlPd ’ RT^: fd^dfwwfdl HI ^fttrfT-cPl Ii|l’ ^dlMiyRiIui^M^R RRfR 
f^ 3rfwf4 HRifn fisnwneuMui ^qf4^T54: invl^d! ^niti wrftR^ h4Pir?iPm Phhr4 *r ^HTfR’ tW fddMPd 
RIHRRI ^R ^R 3 NHw1tK H Rwtfll HRt f? RFT HUTRIH ‘H ^RTfo’ jm*t HraTTHf ifr H f dqHRpd |?4 h rrIri 
3W T^H Rhulfd HHHT 'Jidldl ilcbNIHWTTfR: <£dfVdWfdl 

TTTfiR ^FR 3T%^|5 kh«J)^iPh 3RRHT RHTRfH^ RHHTI dM^k^dldl tj, jjrfR^ HR^ f^fd ddlMPddKd)' Rt 4 RTR 
^° l<l ^ d et> ^ d ^dHltldl fRfRRdiHpiqKqP Rnffd; oqHl4; rIhIKH^uh RR«f ola+VIlFhl HflRTHT Fll'frd ll 

3ld«qfwi?l HRThI R^Tf^JRR' fH^HH wrfA RKferfirfR RfgHTH HRffRR ^ qrfRI RR; y i puR l ^ R RR 

R^R R°H <t>O^K R iW H fHR^Pd for^? (RF{ R\ sTS!f PddckPd lf4 ^ffRT3Rft Wit f^rfWF^RT 
R5 , ^PP^ : ^ 3T4P^TcT ^dP+d I ^imyq|4 ‘ 4)lR j ’ ^l«4d RTf??qRR4 ^441 c},|4, : rr 

ftR^osrarfwft; +iRRrqP^r4k4i’ Rif???TRR4 -q^r' wr' ‘^trrP^rr;’ j^f\\ 

'RfocRRfcfq P^H4)fd1ql «Rfdl ^iPoldpHPd ^VTcft: f^RTR ^7TW^ff^T?R^ | 

^( ■HtIRih,) NT^: 3fT«fF RrfRR:l RR RfeT ^#1 ^TTcit: pJRR ( yqW ) (qjfq) ^44 

RCf cbKdPdi Rf^cf qR ^rrftcf/TfMIRdHI ^ ’Trfdd^l^d ^ W^R TRpfo sff ^ | <^pj^d' ’Rfdl 

: iTRTR HR 'PlqiHddd 'yRNR Rl HHf R^RfiTRR -g?^ : V|Ru||Hl ^4^ H t 4rRRHk^?FT fHTIHTRR^I HnpUTT 
RRRRRRWHR HRH R^R: WHtfH TRp5d' Hft Hc^ HT^f RRH H HlddPdl 3Tfq R t^RRT^TRRR 

RpRHT RJR RHRfdl ItRRR RRRTcRHtRR fHRTRR, 3TR R ^d<^I ^R R I RlRd l ^ l H RR Pd^fuRd ht4rRTRR 

^^ H H, ^R^RFTRRTcRR tj^IrRTRR qnPq^HHpd: ^RPRR?f4 RJZI HRRTfRRTRR RTtf rtrttIrut' H I ^mPcI I 3dfq R 

R^RRiR^JTRRHR RRfR: R7R HT# RRfcT ^fcT RRRRT: RRTqRRT'RTTRTRHR H R dl 414i RI RRffHRTRRrRf^HT 
affRTRRlR-lR^T-RT^RRTR' fHRRRRT RHlftdlPpRklfd I RRT % TJcfa^t R^4-RRf Rf4 RffRURRRR crft R^ RTRRtRRTRT: 
RTR' RRTR4 r; RRRT RfRRTFRR RrPut: RTRR7R' RTR: RH^l’ RRR^ft RRIRRTfR- 1 fR R H M14 )h 1I ^ RRTRf RRfR 
RfR A RRTRtRPTl', PqRldlqMl' R HRTRfHT RTR' <^4 Pr 3RRdl RcRT R HRR' RYRfRI RRI RRR^ ^d<Rd l HI RRT' RRtlR ^RR' 
R R?RTfRI ( RcnWldftd ftRRl RRRRTR: RRRT^ r4rr' RR' fR:RKRfR RRR' R ^R RftRRT ^ RR^ RRRRfq R?Rf4| rri 
f^lR\ PqqR ^RRR fRRRR RTR fRRRTfR RRR R RRHfRI RfRRT RTRRRRR ^fRRTR^R^ Rcl RpRRl' 3TT^f R<RRd l R^ %J% 
RRTT4; RTRRfR I RRRT^ Pid RR; RR RRIRR^ RRR RRtffR I TTR RRfffR HRRRfRWRR RIR fRTRR % RffRSTFTl’ RTR RTT4 r 
RRRH fR Pqd^qPd I 3TR RRTRlR^RtRfRRIRtR-fRTffRRI RRTRfRT Pl^^fl^ HRRT HRRRIrIrRT PdHIVI + dlH RR, HRRT TRpRRTRT' 
R RTRRn^R fRR, RRTRtRTRT RTRR7' RTRTRtRTRT' R RRRTRRT' R7RRRR: ffd Pd<^fdlpH RldNfMPd fR$: R^^RTfR RfRI RtfR 
3#T RRWRlR ^URTRTHRRT, ^SrM^RRR R WT^ PdP^dlPd R^R^I 

RRf % RffRUTRT RRRI^ R^ R^RRTRRRRRTRR RRfcT R\ RRTRHrPrRT ^TR ^ RRTRT^TcRTRTR RRu4) Rl4 
R RWTSJRRiTt ^Pqtli (RTRT) RRffRRRRfRI RRllsfRSJRRRR RR#T fR^JRfR ^fR ^fRR^RR' fRWffRi R 4iRR*4 3ftRR 
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33T4K1 4 44: 44 %4 f^RTT^pi' 44% 4T44% 1% ^j/4T4 44f$RT Wl:l 4% 4T4 34^ 4F4:, 

%f43T%T%hlMI O'RIH-} 44f%4: 44M444T f^TRT f44%f44% 4f434%%! 


TT3uT: 


cToFn^FT^i4 ^fadfHme U.ciRfclI 4143144Wlwufr44)% M%%44 444' f44cf% 4i4?ft44rf4f4 4T44J f%4^ 444% 
4Tf44 44%4 4?44%4I 4T*T%# 444%l ^74^ 4%f444Tftl 444% W%I 341^5444%%113211 

43 44K^dl: 44%T: 4% 4T444f44cf4u44j 4T4%^4 44^ %% 4^44414 'gTW^I 4 344% %% %4 ^4Tf44T 44% c%4 
? 44144 4 '54Tf4 4 f44%T4%4«l:I f44g f4f%%44’ 4°4T4%4ff44 4c^ yHIcih 44TII33II 
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ROLE OF COMPUTER IN REVIVING SANSKRIT STUDIES 

Dr. Rabindra Kumar Panda 


Introduction 

Computer is a wonderful contribution of modem science. It has revolutionalized the life styles of every man, 
woman and child in all parts of the world. No other mass media has been as effective as a computer in bringing 
a catalyst of change in every sphere of society of 21 sl century. During the last half century, computer has almost 
reshaped our civilization and ushered us into a world that is far removed from that of our ancestors. 

Computer has brought a revolution in the field of knowledge. The field of education has been highly 
enriched by the use of computers. But, it is disheartening to say that the field of Sanskrit studies has gained little 
from this remarkable process of revitalization of knowledge banks. The methods of learning, teaching and 
research in Sanskrit have been less affected by the computer revolution. They are as old as the language itself. 
If is observed that our academic culture is not sensitive. We are not able to take the benefit of modern scientific 
aids and not achieve any significant success in improving academic standards. No serious interest is so far seen 
among the Sanskritists for incorporating the modern technical aids in the process of academic activities neither 
for accelerating nor facilitating the teaching-learning process. However, many Sanskritists express their concern 
for revitalization of Sanskrit studies by the help of modern technical aids especially computer. They think that 
we can bring a remarkable change in the field of learning, teaching, collection, preservation, documentation, 
representation, exploration and extension of the Sanskrit treasure. 

In the present paper, I shall give some suggestions for making proper use of computer in order to bring 
freshness and novelty in the field of Sanskrit studies. 

I have been observing that some Sanskritists are engaged in making unnecessary glorification and 
rationalization of the point that Sanskrit literature contains many sciences and all the sciences are footed in 
Sanskrit. The point is not only baseless but also fruitless. The overemphasis of the references and their twisting 
interpretation relating directly or indirectly to the concepts of Sciences in the Vedas, Puranas, Sastras, and literary 
works of Sanskrit writers will not help us in developing our knowledge systems. It can neither help Sanskrit 
language knowing or growing nor its literature flourishing. There is no point also in playing the same loudspeakers 
with the same amount of emphasis. Things are now rotten. It will be better if we will try our best to make use 
of the technical tools like computer which are the wonderful contributions of modern science, we will be able 
to achieve some significant goals. Today no one is unacquainted with the disciplines of modern sciences and their 
wonders. Science has gone ahead and Sanskrit is far behind. The limitations of Sanskrit are well known. The tar- 
fetched imaginations and illogical justifications will prove our irrational attitude and make us more weak. 

Immanuel Kant, a well known German philosopher, the author of Critical Reason has given a good definition 
of Science. Science, according to him, is an organized knowledge. I have great pleasure in saying that our ancient 
intellectual tradition has emphasized the process of organization and re-organization the knowledge treasure from 
the very beginning. Vedas are organized when they were not accessible to the masses; Puranas were organized 
and the sastras were also organized from time to time for a purpose. The purpose is nothing but intellectual 
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extension, proliferation and growth of the branches of knowledge. One of the best organizers is Vedavyasa. B.R. 
Sharma rightly says : “With the passage of time, these huge literary collections ( Vedas) grew to such a great extent 
that the Brahmacaris felt it very hard to learn and memorize the entire collections of this magnitude, within the 
time limit of their brahmacarya, their studentship. Apprehended of deterioration of standard and gradual deletion 
of this precious heritage, Krishna Dvaipayana, on the request of brahmacaris, living in the solitude of Himalayan 
resort, classified and arranged these collections in the order of their employment in sacrificial rites into fourfold”. 1 
We are now in need of further organization of the Sanskrit knowledge systems. Our old buildings are to be 
deconstructed, reconstructed, expanded, decorated and developed as per our need, convenience, confurts and 
purpose. Computer as a powerful tool can help us in doing all these activities. 

Learnings of Communicative Sanskrit Language 

We know that language is primarily for communication. Languages that facilitate interaction between societies 
only survive; the rest die. That is the inescapable logic of history. Sanskrit is being taught from primary level to 
university level in different parts of the country in both traditional and general universities. However, the process 
of learning and teaching is not satisfactory. The existing methodology is not helping the learners to make effective 
communication. Communication does not mean only verbal expression. It also means literal communication. The 
students are not able to write even simple Sanskrit. So we understand that the system is to be improved in stead 
of just putting blame on the learners. Besides, there is no facility for learning Sanskrit independently. In view of 
this, some sorts of linguistic techniques are to be devised without giving importance to subject matter for a quick 
access to the need based basic Sanskrit under computer aided methodological tracts. This would cover designing 
procedures and tools for learning Sanskrit in general by putting information into the machine and displaying the 
same by the machine. This will show how the communication process is organized on both informative and 
formative basis. Some CDs are now available with pictures. I am confident that these kinds of tools will help 
learners for their effective communication. 

There are also people who want to learn Sanskrit for specific purpose. Since they require basic knowledge 
of ancient sciences, philosophy, astrology, Vastusastra etc., they want to learn it easily and conveniently in their 
leisure time. There are also people who want to use Sanskrit for cultural and ritual expressions. Native writers 
of different Indian languages require words and specific expressions for enriching their writings. If Sanskrit is 
computationally designed and redesigned for concordance soft wares, then it will find a market. 

The texts like Bhagavadglta, Saundaryalahari, Adityahrdayastotra, Mahimnastotra, Ramayana, Bhagavata, 
Harivamsa-purana, Devibhagavata, Navagrahastotra, selections from the Vedas, Subhasitasamgrahas, prominent 
texts of the great poets and writers like Pahcatantra, Vetalapahcavims'ati, Sukasaptati, Meghaduta, 
Kumarasambhavam, Some books for communicative Sanskrit, like Sanskrita Anuvadacandrika are to be put in 
the Net. 

Corpora generally refer to complete collection of writings in a machine in a readable from such as preparation 
of lexicons, grammars, dictionaries, thesaurus etc. Since the structural patterns and word-formation systems of 
modem Indian languages have been deeply influenced by Sanskrit on a larger scale, Sanskrit Corpora, if designed 
and developed, would not only provide basic research facilities for studying linguistic features but also meet the 
practical need of translation. 

Teaching of Sanskrit Language and Literature 

We can make use of computer for the preparation of good text-books and development of Corpora of 
Sanskrit texts. Little effort has been made in preparing the text-books keeping in view the needs and problems 
of present day students. We are in need of good text-books not only to attract the minds of the students through 
the textbooks having pictures, graphs and multi translations. Prof. Pyari Mohan Pattanaik of Sri Jagannatha 
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Sanskrit University of Orissa has made a commendable effort in this direction. He has taken an appreciable 
initiative in this direction and prepared three text books under the titles Graphical Presentation of Vedantasara, 
Graphical Presentation of Samkhyakarikd and Graphical Presentation of Tarkasamgraha published by Motilal 
Banarasidass, Delhi. Prof. V.N. Jha has prepared the Visayatavada of Harirama, a dialectical text for the study 
of Nyayasastra. We are in need of more such works. They will help us in improving the situation. 

Computer assisted sastric teaching can also help us in many ways. Sanskrit sastras are usually taught at Post¬ 
graduate level with some commentaries. Little portion of a text is actually being prescribed for a course which 
seems inadequate to provide the background, methodologically and the motif of the text as a whole. The number 
of commentaries of a particular text some times amount to thirty or more than that. It therefore becomes very 
difficult to know to post-period thoughts and subsequent development of the theories as they are scattered in 
different commentaries found in both published and unpublished forms. The computer can be used for inputting, 
encoding, the scanning all the information from all the available commentaries of a particular text. Necessary 
software are to be developed to retrieve the desired information from the text belonging to a particular s'astra. 
We can thus develop a larger system of information accessible through electronic network and provide better 
textual exposition. 

Research in Sanskrit 

The field of research can be made interesting and fruitful by proper use of computer. Of course, computer 
has contributed a lot for the quantitative growth of Ph.D and M.Phil degrees. It has also immensely helped in 
duplication, plagiarism, first production and theft of intellectual property through the facility of cut and paste. The 
students who do not know ABC of English and Sanskrit are able to produce dissertations through the blessings 
of computer. But, I am talking of qualitative research. Scholars like Prof. Achyutananda Dash have taken some 
initiative. Under his guidance Dr. Narayana Dash has prepared two dissertations, one for M.Phil and other for his 
Ph.D. The title of the M. Phil dissertation is : Sangahakayantra-prayogadrstya Natyasastrokta-cchandasam 
Vargikaranam, Sagar University, Sagar, 1995. The title of the Ph. D thesis is : Samganaka-drstyd Srhgaraprakasasya 
vurgikaranam. The thesis contains five chapters. The first chapter gives a brief outline of the theory of computational 
research and introduction of Bhoja, the author of the Srngaraprakasa. The second and third chapters deal with 
the history and development of the theories in the Srngaraprakasa, and provide basic outlines of rupakas, 
upariipakas, ritis, vrttis, pravrttis, lasyahgas, etc. The fourth chapter delineastes the important aspects of the rasa 
theory of Bhoja. The fifth contains some concluding remarks and general observations. In the similar line we have 
to encourage degree oriented researches and to create scope in our academic culture for the application of 
computer. The research students can be given survey and bibliographical, preparation of dictionary, encyclopedia 
type of work. Unless and until we make a target, it cannot happen. Computer Oriented Sanskrit research still 
awaits a full start. It is due to the fact that we do not have expertise and craftsmanship. We also lack initiations 
for a good environment for advanced researches. Any way, some efforts are to be made to accelerate the process. 

Apart from all these, Computational Sanskrit is an emerging area of Sanskrit research. Some scholars are 
under the impression that Sanskrit is the fittest language for machine translation. They have been doing hard 
works to translate their dreams into reality. We can support them by encouraging this process in the best possible 
way. 

Some scholars suggest that computational techniques can be used for preparing computational lexicon; one 
of the devices used for natural language Processing (NLP). Computational lexicon is a kind of lexicon in which 
searching of words is done with the help of computational techniques. Database management techniques could 
be used for compiling an exhaustive lexicon of Sanskrit vocabulary. Prof. Radha Vallabh Tripathy has given a 
model of Data base of Alarhkarasastra. We can follow that model to prepare comprehensive data bases. A 
concordance of words can also be developed by the use of computational techniques. 
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Sanskrit has long tradition of critical editions. The traditional method seems to be cumbersome after advent 
of computer. The use of computer in the process of editing yields good results facilitating economy of time, 
money and energy. The manual collation system may be substituted by the automatic collation process, Editorial 
corrections can be handled easily by both normal editing facilities and layout programmes through computers. 

Translations of the Sanskrit texts are very necessary. During the romantic period a re-evaluation of creativity 
as endangering an ideal of a great shaping spirit led to an urge for rediscovering poets writing in ancient times. 
This led to a vast number of translations across European languages as well as renderings of oriental texts. A 
considerable number of Sanskrit texts were also translated into European languages for the first time during this 
period. With the sole exception of the representation of Bhartrhari’s satakas in France and Germany, the history 
of the rendering of Sanskrit texts into European languages may be traced to the last decade of the eighteenth 
century. In 1764 J.Z. Holwell published a partial translation of the satapatha-Brahmana, but he did not translate 
directly from Sanskrit. Nathaniel Haldead translated a code of Hindu law from a Persian text in 1976 on the Code 
of Gentoo Laws or Ordination of the Pandits. Parts of the Yajurveda were translated into French in 1778 and into 
German in 1779. In England Charles Wilkins translated the Hitopadesa of Visnu Sarma in 1781. And the 
Bhagavadgita in 1795. In 1789 William Jone’s translation of Kalidasa’s Sakuntala from Sanskrit into Latin and 
from Latin into English appeared and soon after the text had repeated editions. In Germany George Forster 
translated the text making available to the readers the first complete example of Sanskrit text. The translations 
are very much necessary now a days. Without translation it is not possible to understand the Sanskrit texts because 
the traditional method of teaching is not existing and traditional Pandits are rare. The modern method of teaching 
made students to understand the Sanskrit texts through translations. Even the s'astric texts should be published 
with multi translations prepared by veteran scholars. 

We come to know that Knowledge representation scheme is an important subject of AI research. This takes 
account of extents of knowledge embedded in an expression. In other words, it is the semantic extraction 
procedure providing a detailed description of inter-relationship of the constituents of an expression. Scholars like 
B.K. Motilal, V.N. Jha, Keshab Chandra Dash, et, all have shown the models of knowledge representation. We 
have to further proceed in this direction. 

Conclusion 

It is high time that we should encourage the computer to the field of Sanskrit studies. It will bring freshness, 
novelty and enthusiasm. There is possibility that by use of computer we can improve the system and give a new 
life to the language and its literature. 
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THE HIDDEN BASE IN THE 
COSMOSOPHY OF THE BOROBUDUR 


Prof. Lokesh Chandra 


1. Borobudur is the Homeland of My Heart 

It is the thought image and enduring symbol of Gunadharma, its architect according to the oral tradition of 
Indonesia. Gunadharma sleeps across the Monoreh mountain as a silhouette of the splendor of the majestic poetry 
of the graceful heritage of his Land. The special texture of the landscape and the monumental Sumeru are the 
tone and tune of his mind. He unites meaning and beauty in his symbolic virtuosity in the living and sacred 
mystery from which history is bom. During the last three months I have been trying to unravel his concepts, his 
cosmosophy and his aesthetic order. During this span of time a feeling has dawned on me that 1200 years ago 
I should have been his disciple, participating in the conception, design and execution of the holy Sumeru. Beauty, 
cultural and more-than-cultural, longs within us in the infinite of unknowing. Under every deep, a lower deep 
opens. Gunadharma was a genius who harmonized philosophic, architectonic and artistic ideas, in a grand 
creativity of integrating several textual traditions. He was eclectic as well as synchronic in his binary paradigm 
of visual profundity enshrined in the aesthetics of a monumental wonder. He was following a time-honored 
Buddhist tradition of multiple-level teachings of a number of texts culminating in a new system. 

2. The Conceptual Framework 

The conceptual framework of the Borobudur has so far been interpreted in terms of three perceptions : 

(/) The Borobudur was supposed to be a stiipa. But it is a Sumeru topped by a stupa on the highest level. 

(;'/) Its system has been interpreted in the context of the Tridhatu : kamadhatu, rilpadhatu and arupyadhatu, 
as found in the Abhidharma-kos'a. The kamadhatu has six planes of existence : hell, animals, ghosts 
( preta ), asura, men ( manusya ) and gods ( deva ). The rilpadhatu has four dhyana-bhiimis, while the 
ariipya-dhatu is inhabited by arupavacara gods (Matsunaga p. 55). The reliefs, the architecture of the 
whole sanctum, and the large 504 statues of the Buddhas bear no relation to Abhidharma. The hidden base 
too does not indicate that the Tridhatu system is implied in the conceptualisation of the Borobudur. 

The Tridhatu are the dhyana-bhiimis, which are the fourth sambhara of vidars'ana in the Lalitavistara. The 
Borobudur is a representation of the Four Sambharas (see para 4) 

(iii) So far it was taken for granted that single texts were used in the illustrated reliefs. The possibility of 
commentaries, ritual manuals, or congeneric works to supplement the details never arose. 

3. Multiple-Level Paradigms 

Jan Fontein points out that “the text that guided the sculptors of Borobudur defies precise classification” (p. 
73). Fontein poses the question : “What it was that attracted the monks of Borobudur to these texts (i.e. Gandavyuha 
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and the Bhadracar!) for such elaborate illustration on their monument” (p. 77). Fontein motes “that the text 
followed by the sculptors of Borobudur deviated considerably from the text that Paramartha translated” (p. 42). 
The text translated by Paramartha is the Lokaprajhapli. The master sculptor of the Borobudur was choosing from 
different texts, as well as introducing innovations. 

The monocentric approach of Western religious thought has conditioned the interpretation of the Borobudur 
in terms of a single source, namely, the Abhidharma system of the Tridhatu or three realms. In Buddhism, on the 
other hand, the idea of harmonizing various traditions or texts, was a common phenomenon. The earlier traditions 
were seen as steps leading to the final position that was being espoused. The need of conforming to local taboos 
also gave new configurations, e.g. the nine-square Vajradhatu-mandala in Sino-Japanese Buddhism is due to the 
crucial row of nine in Chinese perceptions : the imperial place has nine halls, the celestial sphere has nine 
divisions, Peking was termed ‘nine words’ Kabo Daishi (A.D. 774-835) the founder of Mantrayana (Shingon) in 
Japan, speaks of the Ten Stages of Spiritual Development : Confucianism, Taoism, Shinto, Brahmanism, 
Sravakayana, Way of the Pratyekabuddhas, Madhyamaka, Yogacara, and Avatamsaka, culminating in Mantrayana. 
It was a grand synthesis of the Sea of Dharma , as well as of existing religion and philosophy. In Indonesia itself, 
the San Hyah Kamahayanikan (SHK) presents a new classification into Mahdmdrga, Paramamdrga, and Mahdgnhya. 
Mahdmarga : six pdramitas, four brahmavihdras, ten pdramitds, Five Devls. Mahaguhya : four kinds of yoga, 
four bhavana, four aryasatya, ten paramitas (see details in my edition of the SHK in the Cultural Horizons of India 
4.295-434). 

4. System of Four Sambharas 

Gunadharma the visualiser of the Borobudur was a thinker of the marvelous in a sweep of sacred sutras and 
in his images of the grandeur of form and symbol. He discovered his own essence in the symmetry of the 
profound and the beautiful, in the immersion of the human and divine. He created a new paradigm to integrate 
the multiple sutras, on the basis of the four sambharas in Lalitavistara 35. 12f: punya-sambhdra,jhdna-sambhara, 
samatha-sambhara and vidarsana-sambhara. The visual representation of the four sambharas can be tabulated 
as follows : 


sambhara 

monument 

reliefs of none 

Vairocana 

vidars'ana-s. 

sky open stupa 


Vajradhatu-V. 

s'amatha-s: 

latticed stflpas fourth gallery 
second, third and fourth 
galleries 

Lalitavistara Bhadracari 

Gandavyuh 

Durgatipasis'odhana V. 

jnana-s. 

first gallery lb, IIB 
first gallery la 
first and second 
galleries IBa, b, IIB 

Av ad an as 

Lalitavistara 

Jatakas 


punya-s. 

hidden base 

Vairocanabhi-Lokaprajnapti 

sambodhi-tantraKarma-vibhaiiga 

Abhisambodhi-V. 


The conceptual framework of the Borobudur though based on the four sambharas is a visual representation 
of various texts. They are meant to be a preparation for vidars'ana. The vidars'ana is an ascending model of the 
spiritual realm of Vairocana in three epiphanies : Abhisambodhi-Vairocana, Durgati-parisodhana Vairocana, 
culminating in the Vajradhatu-Vairocana. 

The Bodhisttava has to finish cleansing the paths with transcendental wisdom and skillful means (prajhopaya ), 
has to accumulate all the preparatory material ( sambhara ), has to equip himself with vows, and so on. He is as 
detached as the sky, and descends upon all objects as if upon an empty space (Suzuki 1930 : 227). The sambharas 
are the moral provisions on a place which surpasses the state of non-outflowings where they have hitherto 
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remained (i'6.361). The different texts on karma-vibhanga deal with the realization of puny a. Jnana is transcendental 
knowledge as distinct from vijhana ‘practical knowledge’. Samatha or tranquilisation is the art of keeping the 
mind serene and undisturbed, while vidarsana is meditation on the highest. Beginning with the qualitative 
involvement with actions in life (Karma-vibhanga), the sadhaka ascends to the supramundanc vibrations of 
vidarsana. 

The four sambharas have been represented in a binary paradigm of two distinct categories : 

(/) reliefs, and 

(ii) the overall architecture of the Sumeru and the large statues. 

The reliefs represent the first three sambharas, and architecture the fourth and culminating vidarsana- 
sambhara. 

5. The Hidden Base is the Punyasambhdra 

Good and bad deeds and their effects. What is the relevance of the Karmavibhahga as the substratum of the 
Borobudur. The vices of conduct and evil actions lead to hell, while one advanced in virtue can be born in a happy 
place in heaven. The symbols of moral obligations became dominant in Buddhism in the Singada-suttant and it 
is regarded as the source of Emperor Asoka’s dhamma. Hajime Nakamura has shown the importance of this sutra 
in modem Burmese Buddhism ( Shakuson on Kotoba, Tokyo 1960 : 244-45). Four Chinese translations of this 
sutra are extant : translated by An Shih-kao in A.D. 148-170 (T 16, K 656), translated by Dharmaraksa in A.D. 
301 (T 17, K 718), translated by Gautama Sanghadeva in A.D. 397-98 (T 26, K 648) in the Madhyamagama 
corpus, and by Buddhayas'as in A.D. 413 (T 1, K 647) in the Dirghagama. The central position of morality for 
lay persons is important in the history of Buddhism. It was the first step to lead to the second level of spiritual 
steps leading to Bodhi. To cite from a Pali text : 

“Karmas (deeds) are one’s own, beings are heirs to deeds, deeds are the matrix, deeds the kin, deeds the 
arbiters. Deed divides beings, that is to say by lowness and excellence” : thus says the Culla-kamma-vibhaiiga- 
sutta of the Majjhima-nikaya (Horner 1977 : 3 : 253). It is also called Subha-sutta, as it was delivered to Subha 
the son of Todeyya the brahmin priest of King Prasenajit. Todeyya was born as a dog in his own house and he 
barked at the Buddha when he was visiting Subha. The Buddha indentified the dog to Subha by getting it to find 
a treasure he had hidden as a man. The Pali passage reads : kamman-ssaka, manava, kamma-dayada kamma-yonl 
kamma-bandhii kamma-patisarana/kammam satte vibhajati yad idam ppanitatayati. The reliefs on the base of the 
Borobudur reflect this binary character of rebirths in lower ( hina ) and higher (ppanita) classes. 

6. Gunadharma Followed Several Texts 

Gunadharma followed several texts in the hidden reliefs. His main sources seem to have been the various 
recensions of the Karma-vibhanga, Lokakprajnapti, and Vairocanabhisambodhi-sutra, for details and to enhance 
the visual impact. 

Several Buddhist sutras are devoted to the good and bad karmas, e.g. Ahguttara-nikaya 4.427, Dasabhumaka 
(e.g. Rahder 26), Lokaprajnapti-sastra, Karana-prajiiapti-s'astra (Cosmologie bouddhique 1914-18 : 298, 325, 
347). The most popular text the Suka-sutra. Also known as Karma-vibhanga. Suka is the counterpart of the Pali 
name Subha=Subha. The Suka-sutra was a widely prevalent text, being translated into Chinese four times, in the 
third, fifth, sixth and tenth centuries. The Chinese translations are enumerated below : 

(a) Anonymous translation done in 265-317 (kT 78, Nj 611, K 701). 

Chin. Tou-t’iao ching “Sutra spoken to Tou t’iao Tou-t’iao is Todeyya the brahmacarin in his former birth. 

(b) Translation by Gunabhadra done during 435-443 (T 79, Nj 610, K 695) 
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Chin. Ying-wu ching “Sutra spoken to Suka (parrot)”. 

(c) Translation by Gautama Dharmaprajna done in 582 (T 80, Nj 739, K 805) 

Chin, yeh pao eh’ a pieh ching “Sutra on the diffemt results of karma”. 

(d) Translation by T’ien Hsi-tsai done in 984 (T 81, Nj 783, K 1098). 

Chin, Fen pieh shan e pao ying ching “Sutra on the explanation of the results of good and bad (karmas)”. 
It was translated into Tibetan twice : 

(e) Karma-vibhanga by Jinamitra, DanasTla, Munivarma, and Ye. s'es. sde (Toh. 338) 

(/) Karma-vibhanga nama dharma-grantha, by an unknown translator. 

Two other important texts dealing with good and bad karmas are : 

(g) Madhyamagama, sutra 170, translated by Gautama Sahghadeva in 397-98 (T 26, Nj 542, K 648 p. 217). 

(h) Lokaprajnapti (T 1644, Nj 1297, K 967), translated by Paramartha in 558 or 559. He also did the first 
translation of the Abhidharma-kos'a. Chin, Li shih a-p’i-t’an lun “Loka-prajnapti abhidharma-sastra”. The 
illustrations of rebirths in hell resemble this text much more than the Karma-vibhanga (Fontein p. 35). 

7. Loka-Prajnapti 

The recent studies of Jan Fontein prove that the sequence of the reliefs does not correspond to the Sanskrit 
version of the Mahaharka-vibhaiiga. Instead the reliefs are closer to Gautama Dharmaprajna’s version (c), while 
the details of certain reliefs go along with the Loka-prajnapti. Prof. Ryusho Hikata correlates the following panels 
to the Loka-prajnapti : 86-89 Eight great hells. 90-92 Kukula, Kunapa (90), Ksuradhara, Ayah-s'almall-vana (91), 
Asipatra-vana, KsaranadI (92). They are from sixteen hells (Mahavyutpatti nos. 4929-4944, taken from ch. 11 of 
the Abhidharma-kos'a-sastra). 

93-96 Birth in six durgati : birds, animals, garudas, nagas, pretas, asuras. 

97-100 Birth in sadgati : manusya. 

101-108 Birth in sadgati : devas in Kamavacara and Rupavacara lokas. 

123-160 represent Lokaprajnapti ch. 62-71. 

Hikata says that there are no reliefs for ch. 23-26 and 40-58. The Loka-prajnapti seems to have been a 
supplementary source for details. The details of hells in reliefs 86-92 are closer to this text than to the Karma- 
vibhanga (Fontein p. 35). 

The six yonis of the karma system are different from the six meditational states of the Abhidharma. W.F. 
Stutterheim had suggested that the hidden base symbolizes the Kamadhatu ( Studies in Indonesian Archaeology, 
1956 : 37). The Kamadhatu is not a subterranean infernal above, as would be implied by the hidden base. All 
the three realms are not horizontal existences in geographical areas, but are psychological states. Nichiren stresses 
the inner nature of these realms. “As to the question of where exactly Hell and the Buddha exist, one sutra reads 
that Hell exists underground and another sutra says that the Buddha is in the west. However, closer examination 
reveals that both exist in our five-foot body”. 

“What are these realms, then? Ordered from the least to the most desirable, they are Hell —a condition of 
despair in which one is completely overwhelmed by suffering; Hunger —a state dominated by deluded desire that 
can never be satisfied, Animality —an instinctual state of fearing the strong and bullying the weak; Anger —a state 
characterized by an unrestrained competitive urge to surpass and dominate others and often a pretence of being 
good and wise. These four states are referred to as the Four Evil Paths because of the destructive negativity that 
marks them. 
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“Continuing, Humanity is a tranquil state marked by the ability to reason and make calm judgements. While 
fundamental to our identity as humans, this state can also represent a fragile balance that yields to one of the lower 
states when confronted with negative conditions. Rapture is a state of joy typically experienced when desire is 
fulfilled or suffering escaped. The worlds thus far are sometimes grouped together as the Six Lower Worlds”. 
(Lokesh Chandra, Dictionary of Buddhist Iconography, 2000 : 2 555) 

The Rupavacara devas dwell in the Rupdhatu which represents four stages of meditation or dhyana-bhumis. 
The four dhyana-bhumis are detailed in the Abhidharma-kosa (T Vol. 29 p. 412). The Tridhatu are not cosmological 
locations in the universe. We can term them cosmosophical notions and practices. 

After having realised the deva-yoni one becomes divinised, is one with the spiritual planes, and transcends 
into the realm of essences. Devo bhutva devam arcayet “having deified one may worship the divine”. The sadhaka 
has shed all the vices and virtues and is now ready to undertake the spiritual states, conducive to his sadhana. 
In Saiva terminology his sivikarana has been completed, i.e. he is one with Siva. The term sivikarana is found 
in Bali to the present. 

By virtue of the power of meditation and ritual the sadhaka transcends the three realms ( Tridhatu ) of the 
Abhidharma; the realm of desires and cravings ( kamadhatu ), the realm of phenomena ( rupadhatu ), and the 
formless realm of the spirit (, arupyadhatu ). He is freed from all thoughts of matter and form the limitations of 
matter. These realms are states of mind in which one dwells by achieving the corresponding meditation {The Soka 
Gakkai Dictionary of Buddhism 2002 : 824). 

The six yonis of the punya-sambhara as depicted on the hidden base to represent the genre of Karma- 
vibhanga, have to be contradistinguished from the Tridhatu of the Abhidharma which are the steps leading to 
deification and thence to the dhyana-bhumis culminating in the Akanistha heaven of Vairocana. 

8. Vairocanabhisambodhi-tantra (Vat) and the Hidden Reliefs 

The 160 reliefs of the hidden base have 60 reliefs of persons sitting tied with a yogapatta. These 60 relate 
to the 60 stages of an impure mind which have to be transcended to realise the Bodhi mind ( bodhi-citta, 
Mimmitzsch 1991 : 35). Tajima (Wayman 1993 : 261) calls them “errant hearts”. The Buddha enumerates to 
Vajrapani the characteristic signs of these 60 hearts, and explains them one by one, e.g. “What is the heart of 
greed? It is that which attaches itself to tainted (impure) dharmas.” The good heart improves little by little, as 
it is beset by sixty bad impulses which jeopardise this improvement and which should be gotten rid to (Tajima 
p. 296). The sixty minds have been expressed sometimes by similes, e.g. dog (29) means : “joyful about things 
even though they are meagre” in the rendering by Hodge, or “to feel satisfied with little that is received” in the 
translation of Yamamoto. Some of the categories are clearly specific and may help us to identify the reliefs. The 
names of animals may be identified : cat 28, chameleon 47, crow 28, dog 29, garuda 30, lion 36, owl 37, serpent 
17. Scene of dance 33, drum 34 and song 32 can provide clues. Natural phenomena are also not difficult to be 
correlated on the reliefs : cloud 53, field 54, fire 44, ocean 58, pool 24, river 23, Sumeru 57, well 24. Dancing 
girl in relief 72 represents the 33rd mind of dance which thinks that one will cause others to be aroused by one’s 
various accomplishments. Fontein thought that the dancing girl was added to provide diversion. The VAT has to 
be studied in details along with its commentaries in Tibetan and Chinese translations of Sanskrit originals and 
native exegesis to provide a key to the reliefs. 

The following stages out of the sixty can be seen in the reliefs : stage 16 asura : relief 86, 17 serpent : 94, 
22 farmer : 65, 122, 23 river : 92, 118, 24 pool : 9, 147, 25 well : 90, 28 cat: 105, 29 dog : 4, 22, 53, 86, 87, 
88, 92, 30 garuda : 94, 31 mouse 65, 87, 32 song : 125, 151, 33 dance : 72, 149, 34 drum (turya): 1, 52, 35 house 
: 119, 36 lion : 105, 37 owl : 4, 38 crow : 12, 41, 86, 105, 118, 40 thorn : 87, 92, 43 water : 30, 90, 44 fire : 
2, 88, 89, 90, 109, 110, 47 chameleon : 118, 50 poison : 14, 18, 51 noose : 9, 49, 52 shackles : 113, 53 cloud 
66, 118, 56 razor: 86, 87, 91, 58 ocean : 109, 59 hole : 87. 
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The sixty reliefs with the yogapatta are : 9, 10, 11, 17, 18, 20, 27, 32, 32, 33, 36, 37, 39, 40, 41, 42, 43, 
44, 45, 47, 50, 52, 53, 56, 59, 62, 64, 68, 69, 70, 72. 94, 94, 96. 98, 100, 102, 103, 106, 111, 113, 115, 117, 124, 
125, 126, 127, 130, 132, 133, 134, 136, 144, 148, 149, 150, 153, 154, 156. 


The 160 hearts are obtained by multiplying the five basic defilements ( mulakles'a ) five times by two (5x2 s ). 
The five basic defilements are raga (covetousness), pratigha (anger), moha (stupidity), mana (conceit) and 
vieikitsa (doubt). Thus : 5 basic defilements x2 5 =160 defiled hearts (Tajima 1993 : 284 n. 351). The five basic 
defilements arise from nescience ( avidya ) according to the commentary (Tajima p. 285 n. “When the 160 kinds 
of the defiled mind of sentient beings are transcended, vast merits will be produced” (Yamamoto 1990 : 5) 
Wayman (1992 : 43) says : “one transcends the three eons of the 160 mundane minds by arousing the supramundane 
mind”. He has translated kalpa as ‘eons’. Kalpa does not mean ‘period of time’, but is ‘erroneous attachment’ 
in esoteric Buddhism (see Yamamoto 199 : 9, Hodge 452). The correct translation will be : “If one transcends 
the three errant mundane attachments ( laukikakalpa ), then the supramundane heart ( lokottara-citta ) is bom”. 
(Tajima p. 264, n. 352 and 353 on p. 285). 

It seems that the hidden reliefs represent more the citta of the VAT, rather than the karma of the Karma- 
vibhanga and allied texts. Or they represent the conflation of two distinctive concepts that have been brought 
together into a composite visual whole. 

The famous Buddhist text of Indonesia, the San Hyan Kamahayanikan (SHK), begins with the VAT. Fifteen 
stanzas of the VAT are found in the SHK (Lokesh Chandra 1995 : 4, 295ff). 

Sino-Japaness Mantrayana (Jap. Shingon) was founded by Subhakarasimha (637-735), Vajrabodhi (671- 
741), and Amoghavajra (705-774). Vajrobodhi went from India to Srilanka and thence to Srlvijaya. There he met 
Amoghavajra who became his disciple. He arrived in China in 719 from Srlvijaya. The major texts of Shingon 
are : VAT, Sarva-tathagata-tattva-saiigraha, Japasutra and Nayasutra. Stanzas from the Japasutra and Nayasutra are 
cited in the San Hyan Kamahayamikan. It is likely that the Sanskrit originals of these texts were taken from 
Indonesia by Vajrabodhi. The SHK is a collection of Mantrayana texts and it has a short Saii Hyan Nagabayu- 
sutra in Sanskrit devoted to the five Tathagatas of the Vajradhatu system. The OJ text Kalpabuddha also gives 
the attributes of the Five Tathagatas (F.D.K. Bosch, Selected Studies in Indonesian Archaeology, 1961: 131-133). 
Nagabayu in the title is a corrupt from of Nagahvaya, another appellation of Nagarjuna. He is the first of the Eight 
Patriarchs of Shingon : Nagarjuna, his disciple Nagabodhi, Subhakara-simha (637-735), Vajrabodhi (671-741), 
Amoghavajra (705-774), I-hsing (683-727), Hui-kuo (746-805), Kobo Daishi (774-835). Shingon shows a close 
connection with Indonesian texts. Indonesian must have been a major centre of Mantrayana with a vibrant 
academic tradition, accompanied by the splendour of architectonic grandeur. Amoghavajra taught the Vajradhatu 
to six chief disciples among whom was Hui-ch ‘ao of Silla (Korea). Hui-ch ‘ao had also been a disciple of 
Vajrabodhi. Amoghavajra had several foreign disciples such as Pien hung of Java. (Chou Ui-liang, Tantrism in 
China, Harvard Journal of Asiatic Studies, 1945 : 8. 329). Japasutra is a major text of Shinmon that deals with 
rites of mandalas, performing abhiseka, and homa. “It is the only text where the ceremony of abhiseka is treated 
in detail” (Chou Yi-liang p. 281 in. 47). It was translated by Vajrabodhi (T 866) who had studied it under 
Nagabodhi a disciple of Nagarjuna. It is cited frequently in the SHK. Six statues of the early 10th century 
pertaining to the mandala of Vajrasattva of the Nayasutra were found in Surocolo in 1976 (Jan Fontien, The 
Sculpture of Indonesia, 1990 : 224-226). The Nayasutra is recited thrice every day in Japan in the morning, at 
noon and in the evening. It is a daily recitation in the Shingon temples. The Mantrayana practices of Indonesia 
seem to have influenced the developments in East Asia, as evidenced by the close parallels between the SHK and 
Borobudur and the living denomination of Shingon. Mantrayana did not have erotic elements and hence the chaste 
iconography of the Borobudur. The Borobudur is sanctum of Mantrayana with the aniconic presence of Vairocana 
on three levels : on the hidden base, in the latticed stupas, and in the overall configuration of the sanctum. 
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9. Durgati-Paris'odhana Vairocana 

The 72 images of the Buddhas in the latticed stupas represent the removal of the 72 samskrta dharmas. A 
verse in the Lalitavistara 195. 12 says : drsti-jalam uddhari samskrtatah “Those will have removed the net of 
wrong views from the conditional (state of existence)”. The number of 72 and the lattice (jala) evoke association 
with the 72 latticed stupas. The word samskrta is applied to samadhi and the like by the imperfect teacher Rudraka 
in Lalitavistara 244. 2 : samskrtanam sasravanam. dhyana samadhi samapattinam (Edgerton 1953 : 543a). W.E. 
Soothill and L. Hodous. A Dictionary of C hinese Buddhist Terms (1937 : 421a) interpret the Chinese term for 
samskrta as “active, phenomenal, causally produced, characterized by birth, existence, change and death”. To 
obviate these phenomenal state was the way of the Bodhisattva. It is no wonder that Gunadharma adopted this 
concept. He was steeped in the Lalitavistara which had a profound impact on his vision and its visual representation. 
The Buddhas in the latticed stupas are in the dharmacakra-mudra, which pertains to Mahavairocana (Nis 
pannayogavali, mandala 22 on p. 66f) of the Sarva-durgati-paris'odhana-tantra for the ‘elimination of all level 
destinies’ lack of any depiction of nirvana on the Borobudur (Fontein p. 78) confirms that the Lalitavistara, which 
concludes with the Enlightenment of Lord Buddha instead of his nirvana, was a ‘guiding text’ for the sanctum. 
The Sumeru by an open stupa, the mudras of the Four Buddhas of the Directions, and the total of 504 Buddhas—all 
relate to the Vajradhatu, as I have shown in my earlier writings. 

10. Vajradhatu-Vairocana 

Vajradhatu-Vairocana sits in a kutagara on Mount Sumeru located in a sanctified space according to the Nis 
panna-yogavall (p. 44 : vajradhatu-mandale vajrapahjar-odare. sumerupari kutagaram/tasya madhye simhopari. 
bhagavan Vairocanah). The architecture of the Borobudur is terraced Sumeru with four entrances in the four 
directions. The Karangtenah Inscription of Saka 746 (=26th May 824 A.D.) according to Damais, refers to it as 
uttunga-sailastha-suro in line 2, and as meru in line 23. The statues of mandates have been found in the hamlet 
of Surocolo. Surocolo means the ‘Mountain of the Gods”. It is a synonym of Sumeru. 

The Borobudur was topped by a stupa which was open when discovered. The opening was large enough for 
persons to enter this kutagara for worship. The first rays of the rising sun must have touched the Vairocana 
enshrined in the open kutagara, unfortunately closed in the reconstruction by Van Erp and now by the Unesco. 
Prof A. Stein has clearly pointed out that the open stupa represents the vajradhatu-mandala (L’ Annuaire du 
College de France 76. 530). The Thousand Buddhas (504x2) are directional Buddhas well-known in the Vajradhatu- 
mandala in Japan as the East Buddha, South Buddha, West Buddha and North Buddha. 

The Tridhatu {Kama-, Riipa-, and Ariipya-) or There Realms have thirtytwo meditative states. 

They are detailed in my Cultural Horizons of India 7 : 235-237). 

1-4 Four unhappy states ( durgati) 

5-11 Seven happy states (sugati) 

12-28 Rupadhatu : first dhyana (12-14), second dhyana (15-17), 
third dhyana (18-20), fourth dhyana (21-28) 

29-32 Arupyadhatu : fifth to eighth dhyana. 

The first eleven states are the inner nature of meditational stages, which has been explained earlier in para 
7. The Tridhatu was not to be and is not represented iconically at the Borobudur as has been interpreted thus far. 
The VAT 2.23 says : “My Dharma is fully enlightened. It arises from the sky.” The sky was the locus of 
meditation, and the Tridhatu was envisioned in the dhyanas. 

11. The Kayumwungan Stone Inscription 

The Kayumwungan stone inscription of the Sailendra King Samaratuiiga dated 746 Saka (=824 A.D.) refers 
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to the main image of the Borobudur as uttunga-saila-stha-surah ‘Sura on the uttuhga-Saila’. The king pays 
obeisance to this image with a devoted mind. Sura ‘Hero’ refers to Vairocana as Sakyasimha (Lion of the 
Sakyamuni (Sage of the Sakyas). The Nispannayogavall (p. 66) calls Vairocana as Sakyasimha : Sri-sdkyasimho 
bhagavan mahavairocanah. Uttuhga-saila refers to the Borobudur as the Sumeru. The word uttuhga or tuhga 
‘exalted’ occurs in the imperial names of Indonesia, and the lofty Sumeru of the Borobudur is the might and glory 
of the Sailendra kings. The last stanza 15 refers to Meru being replete with statues ( samdkrdnta-murtis ca meruh). 
The present tense of pranamati ‘salutes’ shows that King Samaratunga was the benefactor. The inscription refers 
to the mighty prowess (st. 7) of the king who vanquished many rulers. He had a most beloved daughter, endowed 
with royal qualities and virtues, feminine grace, and compassionate. She was a paragon of beauty, and her name 
PramodavardhanI was indicative of her exceptional qualities as one who ever bestows joy. She constructed a 
temple (jindlaya in st. 8, mandira in st. 11 Jinamandira in st. 13) in the village wherein she sanctified {prdtis 
thipat ) the images of her late husband ( sri-ghananatha ) and of her father-in-law {arya, st. 11). This temple rivalled 
the glory of the Venuvana monastery built by King Bimbisara as an offering to Sakyamuni Buddha. It was a major 
centre of the activities of Lord Buddha. The final stanza 15 prays that this monastery {vihdra) endure so long as 
the devas reside on Meru. The temple was to commemorate the deceased husband and father-in-law of the 
Princess, and a monastery was established to spread the noble Dharma. The two represented the two sambharas 
: the temple was to accumulate merit by religious rites {punya-sambhara ), and the monastery with young and old 
{vrddha, taruna in st. 13) monks was to spread knowledge of the Dharma (jhdna-sambhdra ). St.3 actually points 
out the promotion of the two sambharas {mahajhana-punya-prasuti). The sanctum and monastery were constructed 
out of devotion ( bhakti , st.3) and affection (pritya) so that the noble Dharma can be the prime medicine for 
worldly ailments (st.2). The next stanza 3 reiterates the endless sorrows afflicting the world. The following st. 4 
speaks of the mighty compassion ( karunam... gariyasim ) that will accrue to afflicted beings who follow the way 
of the Buddha. The inscription seems to point out that a new temple as well as a monastery with outstanding 
scholars was established to help the faithful devotees as well as those dedicated to higher learning. It was done 
in the sacred precincts of the Borobudur, to find solace against personal loss of the Princess as well as to make 
it a center of academic excellence. 

12. Borobudur as a Symbol of the Nation State of Indonesia 

The preponderance of the reliefs of the Gandavyuha and the clear implication of Vairocana ‘The Great Sun’ 
on three levels, invites an astounding comparison with the Nara daibutsu or Colossus of Roshana (Skt. Rocana) 
dedicated in 752 by Emperor Shomu of Japan. In 743 Emperor Shomu issued a rescript ordering the construction 
of the colossus of Rocana, 16 metres in height, at the Todaiji monastery in his attempt to unify the nation in its 
awareness of power, as an “apt symbol of the emperor as the controlling head of the state” (Kobayashi 1975 : 
22). It was to consolidate the sovereignty of the nation in a harmony of the emperor and his people on the deeper 
spiritual levels : “sagely within, kingly without.” It was Grand National Temple. 

Rocana is the supreme deity or abhyucca-deva of the Gandavyuha 443.9 whose colossi were an overpowering 
visual presence in any sanctum. The Northern Wei dynasty ruled China from 386 to 550. They were the T o-pa 
tribe, one of the ‘Five Barbarians’ (Yang Hsiian-chih, A Record of Buddhist Monasteries in Lo-yang, 1984 : 113 
in. 288). They captured the old capital Loyand on 440 and became the most powerful state in East Asia, and ruled 
the whole of North China. They received tribute missions even from India (Wolfram Eberhard, A History of 
China, 1955 : 152). To legitimise their rule the Wei emperors commissioned T‘an-yao to excavate the Yiin-kang 
caves near the capital, with a colossus to Rocana in five caves for the benefit of the first five emperors : T‘ai- 
tsu 386-408, T‘ai-tsung 409-423, Shih-tsu 424-452, Kung-tsung, Kao-tsung 452-465. The statues were to the 
bodily proportions of the emperors. The colossi of Yiin-kang were a new phenomenon that took Chinese literati 
by surprise and gave a solid legitimation to the Northern Wei as a highly advanced culture. 

The colossi of Yiin-kang are reminiscent of Bamiyan in conception and execution. Kekaya, who collaborated 
with T‘an-yao in planning the caves was from the NW. And he must have borne glowing accounts of the Bamiyan 
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colossi, so that T‘an-yao was inspired to recreate them on Chinese soil, true to his name ‘Gau-ra/wa’s ( T‘an ) glory 
(yao)’. The colossi of Bamiyan represent the Abhyucca-deva of the Gandavyuha as I have shown in “Buddhist 
colossi and the Avatamsaka Sutras” ( Cultural Horizons of India 6.32-51). 

Empress Wu Tse-t‘ien had the Avatamsaka-sutras translated anew by Siksananda in 695-699. A special 
envoy was sent to Khotan for the Sanskrit text and she took part in the translation. It was to offset the Confucian 
standpoint that there can be no empress. In the preface of the Avatamsaka written by herself in 699 she was happy 
to have received the prophecies of Lord Buddha. The memorial presented by the translators of the Avatamsaka 
sutra on the completion of the translation, on the 5th November 699, the Concept of Wu Chao Cakravartin and 
Bodhisattva was confirmed. The signatories to the memorial included I-tsing who had recently returned from 
India, Budhiruci, and monk Cintamani from Kashmir who belonged to the ksatriya caste. The specific mention 
of his ksatriya caste was to parallel the Confucian mandarins. 

The Sokkuram Cave in Korea is also an Avatamsaka sanctum. It was built during the reign of Kyong dok 
who decreed Avatamsaka to be the State Scripture. The ruling class in Korea and then in Japan saw an analogy 
between the Avatamsaka and the State. Sokkuram defends the Eastern Sea. 

Likewise, to the Sailendra kings Borobudur must have been an (i) act of faith or ritual, ( ii ) a grand Olympus 
for meditation, (Hi) an outstanding seat of learning, as well as (iv) the sanctification and legitimation of the state, 
in the person of the king as the keeper of the value system. The political dimension of the Borobudur can be seen 
in the conflation of the Avatamsaka with the three manifestations of Vairocana in the covered base, in the latticed 
stupas, and in the open stupa at the top. Both Rocana and Vairocana mean ‘Sun’. Buddha is the only founder of 
a religion who is of royal blood. As'vaghosa in the very first stanza of the Buddhacarita 1.1 says : “there was a 
king of the unconquerable Sakyas, Suddhodana by name, of the race of Iksvaku and the peer ofIksvaku in might” 
(E.H. Johnston, The Buddhacarita, Part II p. 1). Thus Buddha belonged to the Solar Dynasty ( surya-vamsa ) of 
the Iksvakus whose most distinguished descendant was Lord Rama of the Ramayana. 

Sakyamuni became Amitabha ‘Transcendent Sun’ ( amit-abha ). His mount is a peacock. The Peacock Throne 
of Iran recalls the association of Amitabha with impirium. 

The hidden base of the Borobudur incorporates the 60 and 160 minds of the Vairocana-bhisambodhi-tantra 
in its 160 reliefs with 60 persons tied with a yogapatta. The latticed stupas have 72 statues of Durgati-paris'odhana 
Vairocana in the dharmacakra-mudra. The entire monument enshrines various elements of Vajradhatu-Vairocana, 
who holds a cakra in his Sarvavid manifestation (Clark 1937 : 2. 114). The cakra represents a cakravartin, a 
universal emperor. The other name of Vajradhatu Vairocana is Ekaksara Cakravartin. Amoghavajra (705-774) 
wrote a manual for invoking Ekaksara Usnlsa-cakravartl (T. 19. 322). A polichrome wooden statue, 75. 6cm high 
of the 12th century, can be seen at the Chusonji monastery (Fukuyama 1976 : 28 pi. 22 in color). We may make 
a special note that Amoghavajra was in Java : the vast Buddhist ecumene was in constant interaction and Java 
stood above all at that time with its most magnificent monuments of Mantrayana. The rites of Sarvavid continued 
down to the 14th century. The Nagarakrtagama describes the final s'raddha ceremony of the Rajapatni in 1362, 
and says (64.3) that the worship of passage has not been understood in its precise connotation either by Th. 
Pigeaud, or by Zoetmulder (OJ.-English Dictionary p.1700 : sarwajnapuja “worship of the Omniscient?”). Sarvajnna 
is a synonym of Sarvavid Vairocana who holds the cakra of a cakravartin. The Kayumwuiian Inscription of the 
Sailendra King Samaratuiiga speaks of the uttuhga-s'ailastha-Sura which points to Sura (=Vairocana) as being 
seated on the lofty Saila ‘mount’ of the Borobudur. The word Saila is highly significant in that it refers to the 
Sailendras. The lofty Saila of the Borobudur was a symbol of the vast imporium of the Sailendras and was a 
national monument representing the political might. Economic affluence and intellectual glory of the Indonesian 
state in the 8-9th centuries. We have a similar instance of the Guge kingdom which erected the Tabo monastery 
as a “lamp of the kingdom” in the 10-11th century. The main temple of Tabo has the paintings of Lalitavistara 
and Gandavyuha, and the Vajradhatu-mandala in three-dimensional statues. 
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There was always a close nexus between the Gandavyuha and Mantrayana. When Kabo Daishi was to leave 
for Japan after having completed the study and practice of Mantrayana teachings, his Indian teacher Prajna gave 
him Sanskrit manuscripts and Chinese translations of the Avatamsaka-sutra (Gandavyuha), and Sat-paramita-sutra, 
as well as other Sanskrit manuscripts for the well being of the people (Hakcda 1972 : 149). Rocana in 
Buddhabhadra’s Chinese translation of the Avatamsaka done in A.D. 422 becomes Vairocana in the Chinese 
version of Siksananda completed in A.D. 699. The term Rocana occurs again in Prajna’s rendering of the 
Gandavyuha done in 798. 

The Avatamsaka-sutras were composed in the NW of India, and the earliest Chinese translation of an 
Avatamsaka text is the Ramyaka-sutra (Chinese : Lo-mo-chia ching, T 294) translated by Aryasthira in 388-407 
(K 102). It is the Gandavyuha. It is so termed as it arose in Ramyaka which is the modern Lamghan Valley of 
Afghanistan. The Tocharians were present in this area. Tocharian is an Italo-Celtic language. Its images of royal 
power were naturally influenced by the Western Classical models. The most famous colossus was the bronze 
statue of the Sun-God Helios, 105 feet high, made from melted down weapons of a defeated enemy. It stood 
astride the entrance to the harbour of Rhodes till A.D. 653, when it was destroyed by the Arabs and the broken 
up metal totalled 900 camel loads. The Greater Colossus of Bamiyau, 175 feet high, surpassed all by being thirty 
times life-size (5.83x30=175 ft.) Thus Rocana of the Gandavyuha and Vaorocana translated in Sino-Japanese as 
Dainichi “Great Sun” represent the Solar Dynasty, the Sailendras in the case of Indonesia. 


Conclusion 

(/) We have taken Gunadharma as one who conceived and concretised the Sumeru and reliefs of the Borobudur 

in the harmony of several Buddhist texts. 

( a ) He was following the Buddhist tradition of a multiple-level development, culminating in the sutra espoused. 

(Hi) The hidden base is the substratum, as karma is the foundation of all spiritual attainments : 

(0 The common level offers to the householder the hope of a better future life in heaven due to good 
karmas, in place of nirvana offered to the monastic order. The ritual of worshipping gods was 
replaced by moral ethics. 

( ii ) The second level are the steps leading to Bodhi. 

(, iv ) The main source of Gunadharma for the hidden base was the version of the Karma-vibhanga now 
extant only in its Chinese translation by Gautama Dharmaprajna (T 80). He supplemented it by other 
texts. 

(v) Hitherto the identification of the entire complex of the Borobudur has been according to the Tridhatu 
system of the Abhidharma. It does not accord with the various components of the Borobudur. 

(iv) Gunadharma has followed the quaternary system of the four sambharas of the Lalitavistara. The 
hidden base represents the ethics that ensues from good karmas. It is the punya sambhara. The reliefs 
to the Jatakas and life of Lord Buddha are the steps leading to Budhi. They are the jnana-sambhara. 
The 54 kalyanamitras of the Gandavyuha are the dimension of samatha-sambhara. The Sumeru or 
architectural structure and the 504 sculptures of the Buddhas relate to Vajradhatu-Vairocana. They 
are the vidarsana-sambhara. 
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The Hidden Base, or rather covered base, has been interpreted on a new basis of Four Sambharas mentioned only in the 
Lalitavistra. they are punya-sambhara, jnana-s, samatha-s and Vidarsana-s. The visual representation of the form is 
tabuleted below : 


sambhara 

monument 

reliefs of none 

Vairocana 

vidarsana-s. 

sky open stupa 

none 

Vajradhatu-V. 

samatha-s. 

latticed stupas fourth gallery 
second, third and fourth galleries 

Lalitavistara Bhadracar! 
Gandavyuha 

Durgatiparis'odhana V 

jnana-s. 

first gallery lb, IIB 
first gallery la 

first and second galleries IB, b, IIB 

Avadanas 

Lalitavistara 

Jatakas 


punya-s. 

hidden base 

Vairocanabhisambodhi-tantra 
Lokaprajnapti Karma-vibhahga 

Abhisambodhi-V. 


The four sambharas have been represented in a binary paradigm of two categories : 

(0 the substratum texts specified in the third column, and 
(it) the assending sanctification of three epiphanies of Vaivocona. 

The first category is represented by reliefs to iconize the first three sambhara, while the second category is 
the overall architectures of the Sumera and its component elements, the 504 large statues of the directional 
Buddhas, culminatory in the Vidarsana-sambhara of the open sky leading to the visualisation of the Vajradhatu 
Vairocana in the orac-open hatagara (unfortunately now closed as a stupa). 

The hidden base is a compute vision where Karma vibhang texts, Lokaprajnapti and the Vairocan- 
abhisambodhi-tantra (VAT) confluence in an intriguing harmony. The 160 reliefs of the hidden base represent, 
inter alia, the 160 interactive minds of the VAT, while 60 of its reliefs with yogapatha are the 60 minds of the 
same tantra. 

The Brobudur was a multifunctional sanctum to eliminate the apprehended conflict ultimately leading to the 
enpulim of the Sailendras from Java in about 850 AD (Caparies 1956), a temenos of the imperial glory and 
splendor of the Sailendra highs* and a symbol of the nation state of Indonesia like the New Dailutra of paper. 
It was the uttinga-salia or Olympus of Indonesia in the worlds of the inscripts of the Sailendra king Samatriya. 
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Professor S.K. Lai 

This passage occurring in the Aitareya-Brahmana 7.13 (=33.1)' has created much misunderstanding among 
scholars. Some scholars believe that a girl child was unwanted, and she brought misery to the family. We will 
examine first their views. 

Sayana, commenting on this passage, says : 

^rTT F TJjftfrT fPTTJT ^-11^:1 

And in support of his views, he quotes the following verse : 

^T^ltslehlRchl U'ydHWM'ilS^lRefell 

■qk%sftr <st4cCm<*,iRcw <*iR<*>i Rm:ii 

A.B. Kaith, 2 in his translation of the above passage, says : ‘A daughter is a misery.’ 

V.M. Apte 3 avers : ‘The natural predeliction (for a male progeny) exceeds all bounds of propriety or morality 
when we read in the Ait Br 7.13 that a daughter is a source of msiery.’ 

Heinrich Zimmer, 4 ‘Never do we come across with the desire for a daughter in the Vedic poems. Her birth 
was outright disliked.’ 

Uma Chakravarty 5 states, ‘The birth of a daughter was undesirable.’ 

In this regard, some scholars quote the following verse : 

W^frT cF^TT TTFrft f%RTTI 

cjrrft :11 

■?tTT yiHlfd CTT T^frTI 

eF^rr ftnjnEt tsrj cFp^ii 

The remarks of scholars, that a girl child was unwanted, and that she brought misery to the family, seem 
to be solely based on the above passage in the Aitareya Brahmana. 

As against this, there are many passages in the Vedic and post-Vedic literatures that distinctly show that a 
girl child was not at all unwanted, or undesirable, and she was not a source of misery. 

RV. 8.31.8 states : 

TjfFTJTT rTT eftqiRuil Re<ycW|4jo4y : (rl:l 

T»TT r^JUqdyifll II 

(With sons and daughters by their side, may the couple reach their full length of life bedecked with gold 
ornaments.) 
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BrUp 6.4.17 prescribes a special diet for a couple, if they wanted a learned daughter : 

3T2T If ^ UpJddl W^rT, , 

Pdrflcf d P*tt I 

(If one wished that he should beget a learned daughter, that she should attain a full length of life, they should 
have rice cooked with sesame and eat it with ghee. They would have such a daughter). 

ApGS 2.4.12 prescribes some rites in the marriage ceremony. If the husband wanted daughters, he should 
seize only the fingers (of his wife, not her thumbs). 

In the Mahabharata, Gandharl, having come to know that one hundred sons would be born to her, felt very 
unhappy and earnestly desired that a daughter should be born to her. Her desire was fulfilled and a daughter, 
Duhsala, was bom to her. 6 

Smrti literatures place special importance on maidens. ManuS 4.185 states. 7 

tJRTT Wf uJqj 

TRTII 

(Domestic helpers are like shadows of a house-holder, his daughter is an object of his extreme tenderness. 
Therefore, even if a person is offeneded by any one of them, he must bear it without resentment). 

The Dharma-Sastras prescribe that a house-holder should feed Kumaris (maidens) immediately, after a guest 
has been fed. Vasistha-dharmasastra 11.6-11 says : 

HHiPdf zr 

(The house-holder should feed his guests first in due order of merit, then the maidens, the infants, the aged, 
the youngsters, then the other members of the family 8 ). 

In fact, VisnuS 67.39 enjoins that a svavdsini (married daughter who is presently living with her parents), 
a kumari (unmarried daughter), a rogini (a sick woman), and a gurvini (a pregnant woman) should be fed first, 
even before guests are served with food. 9 

A unique and unparalled honour accorded to maidens is the Kumrai-puja in the Navaratra celebrations. In 
almost every household of a pious Hindu, nine maidens 10 aged between two to ten years are fed delicious food 
and presented with gifts. 11 

And who would not be moved by the heart-rending utterances of Rsi Kanva on the eve of the departure of 
Sakuntala to her husband’s place. 

3HT yicfrd^ft l FT4 

child: wIT- h uqiw^pTichvjqr^dSi’f'lHd 

Abhijhdna-Sakuntalam 4.8 

There are evidences in Vedic literature that show that young maidens chose military services as a career. The 
Rgveda mentions that Namuci ( a dasa) had recruited young girls in his army and used them as weapons against 
his fight with Indra : 
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f^RTl % 3TBJ«ITfT ^ ITT 
eM-HHI 3TFT #TT:II RV 5.30.9 ab. 

(Indra says, ‘The Dasa, Namuci, has taken women as weapons. What injuries can his feeble armies do me?). 

Vis'pala, the warrior daughter of King Khela, had got her shank injured by the enemies while she was 
fighting in the battle-field. The Asvins fittet her shank with an artificial leg {RV 10.39.8; 1.116.15; 117.11; 
10 . 112 . 10 ). 

IndranI is regarded as the presiding deity of the Army : 

^ TPTpI -^RTTI TS 2.2.8.1 

Kaikeyl had accompanied her husband Das'aratha in the battle between gods and demons and had rescued 
him when he was injured and had lost conciousness. In appreciation of her this act of bravery, Das'aratha had 
bestowed on her two boons which later became fatal (Ramayana, 2.9.9-13). 

Women used to manufacture bows, arrows, and other war materials. 12 

Women were well-versed in literary activities as well. There are a number of female seers in 
the Rgveda : 


Aditi 

4.18 

AditirdaksayanI 

10.72 

Apala Atreyl 

8.91 

Visvavara Atreyl 

5.28 

Vagambhrlnl 

10.125 

IndranI 

10.85; 145 

Urvas'I 

10.95 

Ghos'a Kakslvati 

10.39, 40 

Godha 

10.134 

Daksina Prajapatya 

10.107 

Juhurbrahmajaya 

10.109 

Yam! 

10.154 

Yam! Vaivasvatl 

10.10 

Ratrl Bharadvaj! 

10.127 

Romas'a 

1.126 

Vasukrapatnl 

10.28 

Vagambhml 

10.125 

Sac! PaulomI 

10.159 

Sraddha KamayanI 

10.15 

Sarama Devas'unI 

10.108 

Sarparajnl 

10.189 

Surya Suryaputrl 

10.85 
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The word krpana is derived from the root krp- with the suffix kvan. It has been used both as an Adjective 

as w ell as a N oun . l3 


As an Adjective 

As an Adjective, the word krpana means : 

1. poor, pitiable, compassionate: As for instance : 

fWT: TT^TT: 

4.25 


2. Lack of judgement or discretion : 

-q^T: ^iPHPv^d PyiujfdJ^ TTlfst 


pfrn 2.7 


chiHirll % 


(¥) 5 


3. Low, mean, vile : 

■^OT iraf 

^gfj yUumPctTsS ^WTT: 'b<rl^d«4:ll 

Tfal 2.49 


As a Noun 

As a noun, krpana means ‘miser’, ‘thrift’. 

cfcqulq TBTf ^TrTT '33tsfb' T faeirll 
Pe<Ti l P l H: ^T«T: WPttffau 14 

Pt. I. 57. 

In the Smrti literature, women are regarded as thrift. They are judicious in spending money. Therefore, they 
should be engaged in keeping the income and expenditure in a household : 

3TSfFT TBit ^Nt PiuWMI 

ManuS 9.11 

She must acquire the habit of saving ( amuktahastata , VisnuS 25.5) and be opposed to excess expenses 
(yyayaparahmukhi, YdjhS 1.83). ManuS suggests that a woman must be economical in expenditure (vyaye 
camuktahastaya, 5.150). 

The Kamasutra 4.1.32 directs a wife to make expenditure that will be commensurate with the yearly income 
of her husband : 

fU’ctrHPfcbOra TBSTBI ***** 

In fact, NaradS, Stripumsa, 92 prescribes punishment, if a wife is a profligate. 

From amongst many meanings of the term krpana two meanings, viz., ‘compassion’, ‘tenderness’, and 
‘thriftiness’ are the most appropriate and suitable to interpret the passage krpanam ha duhitd. As shown above, 
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a daughter is an object of extreme tenderness and compassion, but definitely not weak or feeble as their participation 
in military would show (supra). Thirftiness is another inherent quality in them as stressed by the Dharma- 
s'astras (supra). 

RV 10.27.12 states that if a maiden is good looking and fair of features, she herself finds a friend among 
people : 

«tcTT^Nfrf Tp frnf cppl 

A maiden, after marriage, becomes, a vadhu. The Surya-sukta (RV 10.85; AV 14.1; 2) waxes eloquent in 
describing the high status and supreme position of a wife in her in-laws’ house. 

Therefore, the passage krpanam ha duhita can be explained better as : 

‘A daughter is an object of tenderness and compassion 15 and she, by nature, is thrift in spending money.’ 
Hence, she is a good house manager. A daughter is definitely not a misery to her parents. 
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THE ROLE OF SANSKRIT IN DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS 
(WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO MONGOLIA) 

Prof. Achyutananda Dash 

Gangaji is not just a river, Himalaya is not just a range of mountains, Veda is not just a religious book, Lord 
Rama is not just an emperor, and Mother India is not just a geo-political entity. In the same manner Sanskrit is 
not just a language. Sanskrit is much more than that and no further explanation is required to the enlightened 
citizens of India. I wish to cite, rather remind an incident that itself speaks loudly on the significance of Sanskrit: 

“Rdstropati Mahdbhaga\ Susvagatam Yavanades'e ”—the Greek President said in the beginning of his speech 
at the banquet hosted at the Presidential palace on Thursday night, the 26 th April, 2007 in the honor of president 
APJ Abdul Kalam that took him in a pleasant surprise. The Greek President Karolos Papoulias had studied 
Sanskrit in Germany to understand India better. He told in his banquet speech “I wanted to welcome you in 
Sanskrit, the ancient Indian language that is related to ancient Greek, which I had opportunity to learn and love 
during my time as a student in Germany”. He continued “India and Greece were the birthplace of great civilizations, 
which at a certain point of time...met and formed an entirely particular relationship between them. It is said that 
the importance of civilizations is indicated, above all, by their history and the beauty of their mythology on 
creation”. 

If someone reads in between the lines, one can understand that Sanskrit can still play a significant role in 
bilateral / multilateral / diplomatic relationship with many countries. However, we choose to ignore it conveniently. 
It indeed is deplorable that the potentialities / powers of Sanskrit are not understood even after 65 years of the 
independence of our country. It is more unfortunate that we do not go well with almost all our neighbouring 
countries these days, having the same cultural, social, intellectual, religious foundations based on an unbroken / 
continuous age-old tradition. Even the climatic / ecological conditions that sometime give rise to a different 
cultural identity are the same with our neighbors. The past glory of India ( Bharata-Varsa, part of which is 
Bharata-khanda, and today part of which is called India) need not be highlighted here. Plainly speaking, had 
Sanskrit been given its due place not only in our intellectual and cultural life but also in the socio-political life 
in India, the situation would have been different. Sanskrit, the symbol of or the flag-bearer of the ancient most 
civilization on the earth, the carrier of the culture and knowledge to all the comers of the globe, still possesses 
the potentialities to unite the whole world under the banner of ‘one life, one speech and one mind’ and ‘one 
humanity’. Speaking pragmatically, Sanskrit can still be a uniting factor not only to all of the like-cultured nations 
but also the diverse-cultured nations. Sanskrit still has the potentiality to lead India to its past glory and it can 
help in regaining the status of ‘ visva-guru that every Indian dreams to see today. In this context India should 
explore using this great power, power of the linguistic cultural identity and the resources available in Sanskrit to 
her own favour in establishing stronger diplomatic relations not only with our neighbors but also with all the 
nations. By the diplomatic relations with other nations, these days we mostly mean the political and economic 
ties and thereby giving the cultural and intellectual aspects a back seat. On the contrary, the intellectual and 
cultural aspects, as far as India’s relation with other nation is concerned, be given primacy. The simple factor is 
-everything starts with the mind and it should not be forgotten that the intellectualism and culture is the mind / 
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atma of a nation. An atmic relation is viable only if we seek it from the core of the atman itself, rest of the things 
are just formal / superfluous. We need to arouse the atma of our nation and go ahead with a definite goal to be 
the Visva-gurn) with an aroused and awakened atma. At least, in this context, the first generation of the administrative 
authorities of independent India should have learned some lessons from their British counterparts to give some 
training on the foundations of the culture and the civilization of this great land to the ICS (Indian Civil Service) 
officers as was given those days at the University of Cambridge, where F. Max Muller’s lessons have become 
the part of a valuable treasure in the form of India-what can it teach us’. I have no knowledge if the present 
generation of administrative officers, the IASs and the IFSs. are given any such formal training and motivations 
or not. Awareness is the strength and it brings a great difference. It is high time that we closely and pragmatically 
re-examine the possibilities of striking a cord in deeper level and see its impact. In some instances it has been 
very successful and if it is a failure at some places it is because the issue possibly was not taken seriously or 
sincerely The brains behind the diplomatic relations should, at least at their leisure time, give some thought to 
other alternatives in gaining success or establishing stronger ties with the concerned countries, and I hope 
somewhere Sanskrit will blink in their mind. In my idealistic mind-(I call idealistic mind, because I do not see 
those who are at the helm of affair at this point of time will take any significant cognizance to this idea, and thus 
my intention here is just academical feel if Sanskrit were given its proper place, or even its potentialities were 
recognized to the sincere application of diplomatic relationship with not only all Asian giants / super powers, but 
the whole of the European, American and other nations, it would have been a different picture now. Sanskrit 
speaks in a different language, it speaks in the language of peace and prosperity, it brings hearts together, it 
establishes a divine connection between civilizations and it reminds ‘ vasudhaikakutumbakam ’. In this context, 1 
wish to examine the ‘role of Sanskrit in establishing stronger diplomatic relations with Mongolia, as a case study . 


Mongolia, geographically far apart, in the direction of Southeast of India, is a country almost half the size 
of India. A quick look at the fact sheet will give a brief idea about Mongolia’: 


1 . 

Country Name 

Mongolia 

2. 

Capital 

Ulaangaator 

3. 

Currency 

Tugrik (lUS$=tg. 1200) 

4. 

total Area 

1.565 Million sq km 

5. 

Neighbors Sharing 

China 4. 676. 9 km, Russia 3, 


borders 

484 km 

6. 

Population 

24, 75, 400 (2002) 

7. 

Density 

1.5 person per km 

8. 

Composition of 

0-14 years 32.6%, 15-64 years 


population 

63.9% 65 years and above 3.9% (2002) 

9. 

Population growth rate 

1.47 (2003 est.) 

10. 

Life expectancy 

64 years 

11. 

Literacy 

94% (age 15 and over can read and write) 

12. 

Ethnic groups 

Mongol (predominantly Khalkha) 85%, Turkic (of which Kazakh is the largest group) 
7%, Tusgusic 4.6%, other (including Chinese and Russian) 3.4% (1988) 

13. 

Religions 

Tibetan Buddhism 92%, Muslim (primarily in the southwest), Shammsm 
and Christian 8% (1998) 

14. 

Languages 

Khalkha Mongol 90%, Turkic, Russian 10% (1999). 
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The History of Indo-Mongolian Relation 

Indo-Mangolian relationship goes back to the pre-Vedic period. Though we do not have some certain proofs 
to establish the antiquity of the Indo-Mongol relationship still it can be assumed from the cultural and intellectual 
trend found in both these countries. The Mongols call themselves kinnus {Kinnaras— in Sanskrit) having supernatural 
powers. Some of the scholars, I met in Mongolia, feel proud of being treated as semi-devine beings along with 
the Yaksa, Gandharva, Apsaras and Kinnaras in Vedic tradition. The origin and abode of these divine beings are 
said to be the Himalayan territory, particularly around the mountain Kailasa, the abode of Lord Siva; the range 
of mountains in the tradition known as Devatatma Himalaya 2 , and the Mongolians claim to be originated from 
the Tibetan territories. Tibet is the name derivative of Trivistapa (means Heaven Hindu mythology) in the Vedic 
to Puranic period. The modern researchers have somehow sidetracked the anthropological studies on the races like 
Yaksa, Raksa, Asura, Gandharva, Apsaras and Kinnaras narrated in the Vedic literature. These cannot be imaginary 
races/ beings. The Vedic seers prayed for the supra-intelligence and super-mental-powers as is seen with the 
Apsaras and Gandharvas 3 . The center for the divine activities was Kailasa parvata, the abode of Lord Siva, and 
it was as if the center of the whole universe. Gods and Goddesses form the Dyuloka and all the seers and demons 
from all over the universe plunge into Kailasa to have a divine glimpse of Lord Siva at the time of grief or joy. 
The whole Sanskrit literature is filled with such stories. Therefore, there should not be slightest doubt about the 
Tibetan / Kailasa centricity to the Vedic Civilization. However, the Modern / European historians give more 
emphasis to the Indus Valley / Pancanada-pradesa as the center for the Vedic culture. To my conjuncture the Indus 
Valley Civilization is an extension to the Vedic Civilization developed in and around the Himalayan territory that 
reached there through the Kashmir Valley in one direction and through the bank of Gahga to Varanasi on the other 
direction. To my mind we need to reinvestigate the Vedic Geography and Vedic Anthropology for defining the 
source and centre of Vedic Civilization. 

Prof. Raghu Vir, Dr. Lokesh Chandra, Prof. Chaudhuri have emphasized that the Indo-Mongolian relationship 
goes back to at least 2500-2700 years. Late A. Amar, the Prime Minister, a scholar par excellence and a historian 
of Mongolia in his work entitled The History of Mongolia’ had pointed out that the Mongolians are originated 
from Hindustan 4 . According him-‘there are over 30 millions of mongoloid people in the Northeastern states, 
christened as the seven sisters of India who worship their native hills and sprinkle the best part of their morning 
tea to the earth and avoid to utter their parent’s name and pursue precisely the same rituals in their daily life alike 
to ourselves’ 5 . 

The Ancient Mongolian Religion 

Shamanism is the ancient most religious trend in Mongolia. The ‘Blue-Sky’, I was told is worshipped in 
Shamanism, and it appeared to me, we in India conceived that the form of Lord Visnu almost in the similar 
fashion, the Blue-bodied all-pervasive Lord, having the universal form resting in the primordial water. There have 
been attempts to interpret the ‘Blue Sky worshipping’ in Shamanism originating from the western Judaism or 
Christianity, ignoring the fact that Shamanism goes thousands of years back to Judaism or Christianity of its 
origination, when the Europe was yet to culturally or intellectually arise. It is a known fact that the western 
missionaries, wherever they go, have been intellectually and religiously exploiting all the nations towards the gain 
of their feudatory ambitions. However, we as a community of intellectuals or academics, if not as state 
representatives, should take up academic interest for evaluating the truth and the true connection between the two 
intellectual traditions. I have no knowledge if any serious attempt has been made to have a comparative study 
of Shamanism and Vedic Intellectualism. 

Buddhism is the state religion in Mongolia and as we have seen that about 92% people are followers of 
Tibetan Buddhism. Mongolian Buddhism follows the Mahayana sect particularly the ‘Yellow Sect’, of which H.H. 
Dalai Lama is the head of the Sect. 
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The National Flag of Mongolia and Soyambo 6 

The Emblem Soyambo (Svayambhu in Sanskrit) in the National Flag of Mongolia represents the imagery 
of the integrated whole or the complete picture of the Vedic wisdom. It further refers to the deep intellectual and 
cultural relationship of India and Mongolia and that goes back to at least five thousand (5000) years, which we 
call the Vedic period of Indian civilization. To my frank opinion, there is no Emblem on the earth that I have 
seen or known to me, is so deeply philosophical, pregnant with so much thought, or reflexive of so much ancient 
Vedic wisdom as much it is seen in the Emblem of Mongolia. The Emblem of Mongolia is therefore, as 
respectable, as honourable and as worshipable for me, a devout Hindu, as it is the Astamurtti (eight-formed ) 
image of Lord Siva. Let us see the image Soyambo : 


4 -*0 



H * 


Let us enlist them : 

1. the fire ( agni ) at the top=f4) 

2. the sun and moon or the Candra and Bindu just below that=(fi) 

3. the triangular shape below that=(C) 

4. a small horizontal rectangular shape below that=(Z)) 

5. two vertical columns or rectangular shapes in both the sides, i.e. One in the right and the other in the 
left=(£) 

6. two fishes (birds?) in the centre=(F) 

7. a small horizontal rectangular shape below that=(G) 

8. the triangular shape below that ={H) 

For the sake of convenience we will refer to these eight parts as A,B,C,D,E,F,G, and H within square bracket 
as shown above. 

Professor Lokesh Chandra gives some details or some sort of interpretation to the image Soyambo in his 
paper “India and Mongolia”. Before, I give mine his interpretation is worth noting here. He says, and I quote. 

“The different parts of the emblem are : 

(z) The two vertical columns on either side of the emblem. They represent the State and the Dharma as the 
pillars of the country. They betoken the solid fortifications that give stability and security stronger than 
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any other fortress. They are political concepts of Two Principles that had been established during the reign 
of Khubilai Khan (1260-1294). These mean the complimentarily of the Khan’s (king’s) power and 
Dharma. They are a close alliance of the Throne and Alter, based on Buddhist sutras, which found judical 
substantiation in the well Mongolian historical work entitled Chaghan Teuke “White Annals”. 

In the centre are two fish. In Mongolian folklore, fish is a creature which does not sleep, and therefore, 
it symbolizes vigilance. The fish couple betokens men and woman, wits and wisdom. It means; let the 
people be intelligent and wise in guarding the motherland. 

The two rectangles below and above the fish denote : Let all, high and low be honest and dedicated in 
the service of people. 

the triangle above is the ancient lance or arrowhead put downwards and means “death to enemy”. The 
triangle below means “straightforwardness, fairness, honesty”. 

The sun, moon, and fire are interpreted in two ways : on the folk level, and as a philosophical concept. 
In terms of folklore, the sun and the moon are the ancient totem of the Mongolians. A folk song runs : 
The people of Mongolia whose father is the young moon and whose mother is the golden sun”. The fire 
at the top denotes prosperity, and ascent. It is the continuing prosperity of the family, generations and 
nation. The three flame tongues refer to prosperity in the past, present and further.” 

Many questions can be raised against this interpretation. I am not going to raise all the questions in detail 
here, because it is not our intension to finding fault with others but to judge the ‘fact’ in fresh mind. Yes, the above 
interpretation tries to assimilate almost all aspects of a nation. However after closely examining the image, I 
thought it represents a compact, complete and comprehensive concept in an imagery form as is found in the tantric 
traditions and we technically call them the 'yantra'. The yantras not only represent the ‘ideas’ or the conceptual 
framework of a mantra but also it is empowered with the mantra to do miracles. After closely concentrating on 
the yantra . The imagery form, I just remembered the following mantra in the Mundaka-Upanisad and to my 
mind somehow the designer of the image wanted to translate this mantra into an image form and that is Soyambo. 
Let us examine the image (the yantra i.e. Soyambo) in the following Vedic mantra : 

TlT h* jqf ^f=lcjdiy-ej '%^T:I 

cJTJ: 'OTofC FT^TRTTTrqTII ( Tj ^jqPdM^ II. 1.4 ) 

Agnir murdha, caksusi candra-siiryau, disah s'rotre, vag vivrtas ca vedah/ 

Vayuh prana, hrdayam visvam asya padbhyam prthivi hy esa sarvabhutantaratma//” 

(Mundaka-Upanisad II. 1.4) 

This mantra describes the physical shape of the Cosmic From ( Vis'variipa ) or the Supreme Being. The Fire 
is considered as His head (of the Cosmic Being), the Sun and Moon are His eyes, the Quarters are His ears, the 
Vedas are His speech, the Air is His prana (life breath), the Universe is His heart, and the Earth is His feet. 

Prof. Lokesh Chadra s interpretation is fine as far as the political agenda of Mongolia is concerned. However, 
in our view the interpretation is not very coherent, because it does not present an integrated picture of the whole. 
The present interpretation is fractional, because it goes on different directions / levels without integrating all parts 
of the Soyambo into a single concept / system. The present interpretation incorporates partially spiritual, partially 
social and partially political aspects. And such interpretation, which is fractional, cannot be considered as coherent 
and thus cannot be appreciable academically or intellectually. It would have been nice had the Soyambo, the 
complete image, been interpreted on spiritual level fully, or the same might have been done in the social level 
or political level completely. Unfortunately we do not find a coherent interpretation in this case, and that is not 
a good sign of intellectual maturity. On the contrary we do find a complete and coherent interpretation on four 
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different levels or four different dimensions of Soyambo or Svayambhu in the Vedic tradition which is described 
in the above cited mantra. In other words, the Soyambo or Svayambhu, the image, has been designed taking the 
totality of Vedic concepts of Universe, the micro-cosmos and the macro-cosmos into account. Again, I would say 
that the mind behind this image had certainly a thorough knowledge of Vedic philosophy. The image, i.e., the 
Soyambo or Svayambhu is an outcome of the thorough grasping of the text and texture of Vedic literature, and 
the mind behind this certainly is the mind of a rsi. What follows will give some details to that. 

(a) The fire at the top of Soyambo is the same as the agni being described as the Head of the Supreme Being 

(Agnir murdha). 

(, b ) The sun and the moon are also the same described as the two eyes of the Supreme Being ( caksusi candra- 
siiryau). 

(c) The triangular shape below the sun and the moon described the speech of the Supreme Being in the form 
of three-fold Veda (vag vivrtas' ca vedah). ( Veda or more popularly known as Trayi referring to Rg-Veda, 
Yajur-Veda and Sama-Veda are shown in a triangular shape). 

(e) Two vertical columns or rectangular shapes in two sides, i.e. One in the right and the other in the left 
are defined as two ‘ears’ of the Supreme Being in the form of dis'ah (directions) ( disah s'rotre). Well, the 
problem in this cace will be if we assume that the Supreme Being has ‘two ears’ (as those of a human 
being-purusa-viddhah) and the dis'ah i.e. The directions are either four or eight or ten accepted in Hindu 
systems. In that case how to justify ‘two ears’ with ‘multiple directions’. The interpretation will be that 
well can take eight directions namely four cardinal and four intermediate directions which are known as 
dis'd and vidhs'd 8 . Both of these (E) two rectangular shapes have four sides referring to four disas and four 
vidisas and these in turn being taken as two ears of the Supreme Being and there will be no difficulty 
or inappropriateness in interpreting or applying the mantra to the image. 

(d)&(g) The two small rectangular shapes describe the Prana (vital energy or life breath) of the Supreme Being 
(Vayuh prano). Here the problem is again how to justify the pranas with two rectangular shapes because, 
traditionally five pranas have been recognized in Indian tradition. Well here the Veda comes to our help. 
The Kausitaki Upanisad proposes two-fold natures / features for pranas identifying one with life (Ayuh) 
and the other with consciousness {Prajhaf and thus our problem is solved. It may be noted here that 
according to this Upanisad there is a clear distinction between ‘life’ and ‘consciousness’ and according 
to the Vedic seers there is possibility of consciousness without life but there is no possibility of life 
without consciousness. The designer of Soyambo had, as I say again and again, through grasping the 
Upanisad ideas or philosophy and from that point of view this image was a matter of simple visualization 
of the mantra for him. 

(/) Two fishes (two birds?) in the centre are being described as the ‘heart’ of the Supreme Being ( hrdayam 
visvam asya). According to our assessment the two fishes in the centre of Soyambo are actually two birds 
and I shall give my arguments for that at a latter stage. The mantra here describes the heart as the Visvam 
(the universe). In fact the Vedic seers visualized the form of the whole universe in two forms-one as 
subtle form and the other in gross form. The first one we call micro-cosmos (pinda ) and the second one 
we call as macro-cosmos ( brahmanda ). We will discuss on them when we explain on the three levels of 
interpretation of Soyambo especially of Adhyatmika and Adhibhautika levels of interpretation. Here these 
forms of universe viz. the micro-cosmos and macro-cosmos are represented by the two fishes or the two 
birds. 

(h) The triangular shape at the feet of Soyambo is actually described in the-above mantra as His feet and 
identified it with the earth (padbhyam prthivt). Now the problem is how to justify the earth as the feet 
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of Soyambo being represented by a triangular shape? Because the Supreme Universal Being, being a 
person’ (purusa) should have two feet, and here the earth is only one. The problem can be solved if we 
pay our attention deep into the conceptual frame-work of the Vedic rsis. The word used in this mantra 
is pada and that not only means a foot but also means a place, site, abode, and home as well. The purus 
a (Being) is described as tripad iirdhvam (beyond the three padas) and Lord Visnu had taken three strides 
in His Vamana Avatara (Dwarf Form known as Trivikrama ) justifies the triangular shape. Moreover, as 
is clear from the above explanation that the Universal Being has two forms-one the individual Self and 
the other is His Supreme Self. This refers to the ‘life energy’ which is found either in the Universal Being 
or in the individual being and those are identical and the visible above of this ‘life energy’ is the earth 
only. Therefore, the earth is described as the ‘abode’ of the ‘life energy’. The words hy esa 
sarvabhiitantaratma ’ (Because He is the innermost self of all beings) justify that the whole image 
represents the ‘life energy’ of the Universal Being. 

This is how the above cited mantra is appropriately applied to the image of Soyambo and no doubt the image 
is designed on the basis of the cited mantra. The point in this context, I wish to underline is if the emblem of 
Mongolia, directly being image from a Vedic mantra in such a beautiful manner, and if we can explain this to 
the Mongo ban people through this that the age old intellectual, spiritual and divine foundation to our relation is 
deep-rooted in the remote past then the present relation will last longer. Sanskrit in this case can play a significant 

The Sanskrit Sources of Mongolian Literature 

The Mongolians today look forward to India, the origin of Buddhism, to know the basic concepts and 
features of Buddhism and particularly to the Sanskrit sources. The attempt is not new and this has been the 
traditmn for millenniums. “In the sixth century” Prof. Lokesh Chandra reports “two Indian Acaryas Sakyavamsa 
and Narendrayasa visited Mongolia and actively worked for the welfare of the people. Ever since Mongolian 
scholars are recorded to have visited India over the centuries for study and pilgrimage, thus creating cordial 
re ations between our two peoples” ,n . Chinggis Khan, the mighty warrior, the calculating military mind, not only 
ruled over a vast land covering most parts of Asia and almost whole of Europe, but also tried to intellectually 
enrich Mongolia by inviting scholars to translate entire literature available in Sanskrit and Tibetan Buddhism into 
Mongolian script. This continued for centuries and as a result of this exercise we find six thousand Buddhist text 
o Sanskrit translated / transcribed into Mongolian script popularly known as Kanjur and tajur. There are 108 
volumes of Kanjur and 226 volumes of Tanjur are the ‘the pearls of literature’ of Mongols. The translation of the 
cast collection of Janjur, running to 1200 works, inclusive of Sutras, Tantras, grammar, litrary criticism, sciences 
like metallurgy and Chemistry, stories and lyrics, etc., extending over ninety thousand pages was started by 
Mongols in 13* century and completed in 17* century. The exercise no doubt is an exemplary one and this 
preserves many valuable works which are even lost in Sanskrit. According to Prof. Lokesh Chandra “Majority 
of Buddhist works in these two encyclopaedic collections have been lost in India. Their reconstruction into 

Sanskrit would enrich the understanding of several facets of Indian cultural development during the last two 
millennia”". 

The Mongolian Tanjur with two hundred thousand pages has the works of Buddhist masterminds on such 
diverse subjects as religion, philosophy, logic, metaphysics, meta-psychology, medicine, grammar, fine-arts, rhetorics, 
rituals, architecture, alchemy, metallurgy, and a host of other disciplines. The Mongolian translation of Amarakosa, 
the lexicon and Dandin’s Kavyadarsa on literary criticism, Chandoratnakara on metrics have influenced the course 
of Mongolia’s literary traditions. The famous lyric poem of Kalidasa, the Meghadutam, translated from Sanskrit 
takes the place of the first lyric poem in Mongolia. Epigrams or subhdsitas in Mogolia have been a popular genre 
from the vast Sanskrit collection of subhdsitas in India. The subhasita-ratna-nidhi ( Erdeni-yin sang subhashida 
in ongo lan language) was translated in thirteen century. Its opening mangalacarana in Mongolian pays homage 
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to Vyasa, Valmiki, Aksapada and others. For last seven centuries it has enjoyed popularity amongst the Mongols 
as model of literary composition and didactic writings. 

The most popular stories among the Mongol people are the stories of Arji burji (Raja Bhoja), Bigarmijid 
(Vikramaditya) and gishan Khan (Krsna-raja). There are some interesting stories behind the popularity of these 
stories in Mongolia. Under Gegen Zanabazar (Jnanavajra in Sanskrit) born in 1635 as the son of Tusheet Khan 
Gombodorji, the great-grandson of Abadai Kha and a direct descendent of Chinggis Khan. His life was full of 
miracles. Before his birth there appeared an Indian Acarya, wearing a pandita cap and riding an elephant-he said 
“I am going to King Tusheet” and he disappeared. At the age of three he recited books he had never seen. He 
came to know Sanskrit by himself. At the age of five he was enthroned as the supreme spiritual refuge of the 
Mongolian people. His life was singular in that two Indian Acaryas came and resided in his personal art. They 
talked to him in Sanskrit. One of them was a yogacarya. The elderly acarya was called Dosorcan-meaning one 
having a stone finger’. He presented him the stories of King Bhoja, Vikramaditya and Krsna. This trilogy was 
rendered into Mongolian Language. Till today the stories can be heard in the remote gers (grha=tents) of 
Mongolia. The stories of Pancatantra have also found a place of honour in Mongolian literature. I met a scholar 
who told me that he translated the Ramayana of Ramanada Sager and Mahabharata of B.D. Chopra-the popular 
TV serials in India which were telecasted in Mongolian, and ever very popular amongst Mongols. In a nut shell, 
the foundation of Mongolian literature can very easily be seen in the ancient Sanskrit literature. 

The Mongolian Scripts 

These days the script used in Mongolia is the Cyrillic script of Russia that replaces the Mongolian National 
script in 1941 during the Russian occupation. Use of the National script was totally banned, all printing types were 
melted and typerwrites were changed into Cyrillic at that time. However, after the independence, there is a fresh 
surge of interest in the National script. In 1978 it was introduced in the schools and the Mongols feel that it is 
a great source of reviving the spiritual heritage of their ancestors. All my students (the first batch of the students 
in Sanskrit, in the National University of Mongolia, Ulaanbaator) signed on the back of a Calendar of Historical 
significance on the occasion of the 800th anniversary of the Great Mongolian State (2006) in their National script 
that shows the interest in their old heritage. Apart from the National script, the Mongols have developed a script 
akin to the Devanagari script / the order of Sanskrit alphabets to write Sanskrit texts in their own language. His 
Holiness Under Gegen zanbazar (Jnanavajra-in Sanskrit) (1653) developed the Soyambo (Svayambhu) script for 
Mongolian language. Another script namely Vagindra (lord of speech) was introduced in 19 th century to write the 
mantras and the bijas in Mongolia. The monasteries have special manuals written in Ali-kalis where ali represents 
the letters beginning l a ’ i.e. the vowels and kali representing the letters ‘ ka ’ i.e. the consonants. It may be 
reminded here that the ali-kali might have been originated from the Siva-sutras, the al (all the alphabets) and kal 
(misrepresentation of hal) arguably following the classical order of vargya-varnas and a-vargva-varnas. The 
many ornamental scripts used in Mongolia have features that are common to Indie scripts. The Quadratic Seal 
script, the soyambo script, the Vagindra script are vibrant styles that are taught at the University level 1 . 

Conclusion 

I wish to conclude this presentation with the following remarks by Prof. Lokesh Chandra that sound like 
a poem : 

“Mongolia is a land where monasteries had the academic traditions of Nalanda, where Sanskrit names are 
still prevalent, where the Holy water of Ganga is deeply revered, where mantras ring forth in the immensities of 
space and silence, where you may witness the madhuparkas offered with wooden spoons in true tradition of sruti, 
where purnima and amavasya are holy days with ‘white food’, where Mahakala pervades the primaeval vastness, 
where stotras of Goddess Tara are hummed amidst the clanging of sonorous instruments, where Panini is the 
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model for linguistic development, where Meghaduta is the first lyric, where Ayurveda is revealed in the fullness 
of its tradition, where an entire literature inspired by Buddhism is preserved, where blessings are given on the 
triple planes of kdya, Vdk and citta, where saffron is the colour of sanctity, where mantras are still written in the 
ornamental Indie script termed Ranjan, where pure gold illumines large scroll paintings, where people wonder at 
the size of India’s lotus on which God and Goddess sit or stand, and so on 13 ”. 
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RAJIMATI : A DISTINGUISHED WOMAN 

Dr. Jayanti Tripathy 

India has produced a large number of distinguished lady-personalities at different period of time : distinguished 
by several factors. The characters like Slta, Savitrl, Sakuntala are indeed unique personalities the world has ever 
created and are found described in Sans. Literature. 

Likewise in Prakrit literature we found the mentions of so many distinguished lady-personalities distinguished 
by their unique qualities. A peep into these characters as depicted in Prakrt and Jain Canonical literature reveals 
the fact that these characters are distinguished on the basis of the following : 

1. Distinguished mothers 

2. Teerthahkara 

3. Distinguished ladies by scholarship 

4. Great nuns 

5. Heroic woman and 

6. Teachers and preachers. 

There are mothers who have given birth or who are the mothers of great Tlrthankaras. They are distinguished 
ladies indeed just because of they being the mothers of Tlrthankaras. It is definitely true that a great mother only 
can give birth to a great son. This fact is evidenced from the life of the great heroes of present time like Jeejabai 
the mother of great Sivaji and Putaliva the mother of the father of the nation, Mahatma Gandhi etc. The characters 
like Maridevi, mother of Sri Rsabhanatha the first Trthatikara, Vijaya devi mother of Ajitanath, Susend devi 
mother of Sambhavanath, Siddhartha the mother of Sri Abhinandana are the best examples of distinguished 
mothers. 

Woman Trthankara : 

In Nayadharmakatha we have the mention of one female Teerthankara in the name of Mali who was the 
nineteenth Teerthankara. She was the daughter of Kurbha the king of Mithila. 

She is described to have converced as disuaded a number of kings who were disirous of marrying her.' 

Distinguish Ladies By Scholarship 

We have a number of lady personalities who are distinguished by their scholarship. For instance YakinI 
Nahattara was profound and brilliant scholar of the seventh can. A.D. who contributed more than any other nun 
to the dissemination of Jaina Scriptures. She defeated the learned Brahamin, Haribhadra Suri, in argument, and 
made him accept her as his guru. She also succeeded in coverting him to Jaina faith. Haribhadra became a great 
Jaina scholar who wrote books on ethic. Yoga and Logic, commentaries on the older books, and stories. He also 
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initiated reform of the Jaina sect. From the fact that this great scholar took special pride in calling himself the 
son of the Jainanun YakinI, one can infer what a great genius she must have been. 

Another lady personality namely Gunasadhvi was a nun of high spiritual calibre and deep scholarship, who 
was born in the latter half of the ninth cen. A.D. In 905 A.D. She prepared the first copy of the Upamitabhava- 
prapanca katha, a monumental allegorical work of Siddharshi. 

In 1118 A.D. Two nuns, Mahanandasarl Mahattara and GaninI Vlramati, substantially helped Maladhari 
Hemachandra in the composition of a very long commentary on Vis'esavas'yaka-bhasya of Jinabhadra. 

And in 1350 A.D. Gunasamrddhi Mahattara composed a Prakrt work called Anjana Sundari Carita. 

It may not be necessary to record further lady characters of scholarship since these are enough to show that 
woman have marked the distinction by their scholarship. 

4. Great Nuns : 

Arya Canadana is the supreme example of superiority of woman, who was the first disciple of Mahavlra and 
under whom a large number of nuns practised the rules of right conduct and attended salvation. 2 

Again we hear of Jayanti, the sister of King SayanTya of Kosambi, who abandoned her royal robe and 
become a devout nun. 3 

5. Heroic Women : 

In Avasyaka curni we learn about-Mrgavatl who was a beautiful queen of king Satanlka. Her name has come 
to be known as a symbol of chastity and heroism. Tempted by her loveliness, Pradyota, the king of UjjayinI, 
attacked the kingdom of Kaus'amb! over which Satanlka was ruling. Satanika was taken ill and died while the 
battle was still raging. Mrgavati in her wisdom declared that the king was unwell. She led his army herself, drove 
the enemy back, and then gave out the news of the death of the king. As the army had been overcome by fatigue 
and was unequal to the task of coping with the overwhelming strength of the enemy, she changed her tactics and 
offered to go with him if he built a rampart around her kingdom and placed her youngson Udayana on the throne 
as an independent. Ruler. When this was done, she went to the congregation of Mahavlra and expressed her desire 
to become a Jain nun with the consent of Pradyota. 4 

6. Teachers and Preachers : 

In Antagadadasao 5,7,8 and Nayadhamma kaha II. L-10 we see large number of women who distinguished 
themselves as teachers and Preachers. 

Now we may take for discussion the character of Rajimati who is distinguished in many aspects. She was 
a great nun, a chaste lady of ideal type, even otherwise she distinguished due to her royal birth. We are informed 
about her in Uttaradhyana sutra, Dasavealia sutra and lately in Trisastisalakapurusa of Hemachandra. Before 
describing her unique and memorable personality it may be proper to note that she was so liked and respected 
that in later time we have literature based on her character Yasodhara Kavi wrote Rajimati Pravandha nataka and 
Asadhara wrote a khanda kavya namely Rajimati Vipralambha in many regional languages. Also there are 
literature based on her character. The character of Rajimati may be presented in two phases, namely her life before 
she was initiated and after her initiation. Her early life was significant, she being the daughter of Bhojaraja 
Ugrasena and queen DharinI the most charming girls and possessing all the noble qualities. Her beauty is 
described in the following lines : 

aha sa rayavarakanna suslla carupehinl/ 

savva lakkhana sampanna vijju soyamanippabha// 5 

Her marriage was fixed with Aristanemi the son of king Samuddavijaya and his queen Siva of Sariyapura. 
Kahna Vasudeva (Krsnavasudeva) is mentioned as Aritthanemi was cousin. It is said that Aritthanemi was to be 
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married to Rayamati (Rajamati, or Rajimati). When Aristanemi set out in his chariot for marriage, he heard the 
pathetic groans of the cattle which were kept together to be slaughtered for the dishes of the guests. Aritthanemi 
felt very unhappy at this and immediately renounced the world. He proceeded to the garden, Shasamba vana, on 
the mountain Revaya (Raivata) and having practised asceticism and rose to the status of terthankara. Rajimati 
hearing all about this which happened all of a sudden, just dramatically, she lost her sense, all her smiles changed 
to doomed. But then she also became frustrated and decided to renounce the worldly pleasure and followed the 
path of her husband and joined the ascetic order. 

It is very significant to note the description of the events which throws ample light on her character. Even 
at that state when Arista left her she never blamed Aristanemi and was full of praise. She blames her fate or karma 
and not Aristanemi. I quote “However it was not your fault but the fault of my Karma that I attain taking your 
hand only verbally. 

When her friends condemned Aristanemi Rajimati got angry and said Aristtanemi is the best among the three 
world. Who else is such a husband? Or, suppose there is such what of him? Surely a maiden given once for all. 
Vrsni s son was choosen by me in heart and speech and if he didn’t marry me-enough of pleasure indeed the cause 
of worthlessness by nature.” 

We have a detail description of her lamentation which can very well be compared with the Rativilapa, the 
fourth canto of Kumarasambhava of Kalidasa. It is not necessary to quote from the text, for, the comparison is 
so strikingly similar. 

In the fifth canto of Kuma. Sam. Parvatl is not ready to listen any thing against her would be husband and 
treats Lord Siva as the best of the husbands. When Siva in the guise of Brahmana Vatu starts scolding Siva, 
Parvati requests her frind to stop talking more- 

nivaryatam ali kimapyayam vatur punarvivaksu sphuratottara dhara 
na kevalam yo mahatopabhasate//. 

Describing Siva as the best of husband she says : 6 

akiheanah sanprabhavah sa sampadam trilokanathah pitrsadma gocarah/ 
sa bhimariipah siva ityudiryate na santi yatharthavidah pindkinah/P 

Same is the case with the case of Rajimati. This description of her depicts Rajimati as a best and ideal wife 
and woman. Following the established norm of the Society namely : 

anucarati sasahkam rahudose’ pi tara, Patatica vanavrkse yati bhumim lataca/ 
tyajati na ca karenuh pahkalagnam gajendram/ 

as described by Bhasa 8 or 

Sasina saha yati KaumudI Saha meghena tadit praciyate 

Pramada pati vartmaga iti pratipannam hi vicetanair api/ 9 

as described by Kalidasa in his Kumarasambhava, Rajimati took the path of renunciation and became a nun 
of high order. What an ideal of ideal woman in the name of wife who is ready to follow her husband in every 
step of his life. 

But her following was not associated with any relation as such. She spent all her life as a Jain sadhvi 
devoting all her time towards the cause of spiritual upliftment for her as well as for the society. 

We have already noted that Rajimati’s character can be presented in tow phases. And the second phase is 
after her initiation as a sadhvi. We have already recorded that she was extremely beautiful and even when she 
was rejected by Arista. Many kings were interested to accept her. Rathanemi, the brother of Aristnemi, proposed 
her and Rajilmati did not accept and advised him not to think like that since he is the brother of great Aristameni. 
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This rejection of Raji. made Rath, depressed and he also followed the life of a Jain monk. But he was not fully 
self controlled. Uttara-dhyana sutra and Das'a Vaikalika sutra record an incident where Rathanemi is described to 
have lost his control at the sight of nude Rajimati. The incident may be narrated in short. 

Once fully drenched in rain Rajimati unaware of the presence of Rathanemi entered into the cave where 
Rathanemi was practising penance. Rathanemi seeing her lost his control and asked Raji to enjoy life by marrying 
him. He tried to explain her about the charm of youth and life. 

But Rajimati was firmed at her devotion and again rejected this proposal. Not only that, she ultimately 
succeeded in convincing Rathanemi the worthlessness or use-lessness of this world and worldly pleasure. The 
discussion as recorded in Das'avekalika sutra is very lively which may be quoted here. Rajimati says- 

Jai si riivena vesavena laliena nalakuvaro/ 
tahavi the na icchami Jai si saddham purandaro// 

Pakkhahde jaliyam join dhumakeum durasayam/ 
necchanti vantayam bhottum kule jaya agandhane// 

dhiratthu te jasokami jo tam jiviya karana/ 
vantam icchasi aveum seyarh te maranam bhave// 

aham ca bhoyarayassa tam ca si andhaka banhino 
ma kule gandhana homo sajam nihuo cara// 

jai tam kahisi bhavam ja ja dicchasi nario/ 
vaya viddho wa hadho atithppa bhavessasi/P' 

Which means creatures in the Agandhema species do not wish to eat vomit; they would rather enter a terrible 
blazing fire. Shame on you who wish to eat vomit for the sake of living. Better death for you indeed. I am the 
daughter of king of Bhojas you are the son of Andhaka vrsni, let us not belong to the gandhana species. Practice 
self control resolutely. If having seen a woman, you touch her, afflicted by love, you will have a navermg mind, 
like duckweed struck by the wind, etc.” 

Listening these words of SadhvI Rajimati Rathanemi got controlled his passions and finally settled in 
Dharma like an elephant controlled by Iron hook : To quote : 

These so vayanam socca sajayae subhasingam/ 
ankusena jaha nago dhamme sampadivaio / 

It is very significant that a person who has lost his control over his passion was win over by a lady with 
her advice full of philosophical convictions. This Rathanemi was later treated and respected as one of the best 
successful Jain monk of a high order who spent his entire life in preaching of Jainism. And this credit of making 
or forming saint like Rathanemi surely goes to Rajamati only. 

In conclusion, it would not improper to say that in the name of Rajimati Prakrt lit. has created a distinguished 
character, distinguished by own right and merits. 


1. Naya. 8. 

3. Bhag. 12.2. 
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9. Kumara. 4 
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Ft RF RFft aft RRT«f ^Rxi'il^K Fttt tl RR RTT %JR RFT R^ff Rt %t RRRTTTt t, RFf RFJ-RRt '^RlP< Rt TJR7 RR^, 
t, RTTRt %t tt RRHT Ft TTFRRft t’l RR f FTRt ff 3Rf1%Rf WjfRR RFWjfRR FlRR RF-tRH f ^JR °[fe RTTtt t'l 
RR t FRR Rtf 3RR RfR7RT RFf t fRTTt R^RR ^T Ft TTRt, fRRT RRR Rt ftR ^T Ff RTTT 37^ 37 RRr RTRT Ft RT^I 

RRt tRTfRRT R TTRTRFTTTRt RRfRTRtR R<[RR ^ RtxF Rrt Rt FRTRf Rt RRTTT f RPt t fRTRJ fRR Ri1<d | U|H l ^ l ^ 3ffRpR 
Rl' RR RRfR R?rt t RF fttcf RtR TTRt RTP u IrT RRT R^tt RTF Rt FTft RfRTt t, 3TR; FRlf RTRtR RtfR-ijfRRf t FTTRTT 
RRTRTR fRRRR RR Ft RRTRT RTI ttf Rt 3TtRT RRf R Ff^TR %RT RRT f- 

RTR 7TTR 'j^Mprl-lT 3Tf*R: RTRrTtRFTTR RTRTI 

RTF: RTF:'^F T 7fRRf 3ff*R RTR TTTR #RRRR R7RTI ( 3TS7^R-19.55.3 ) 

37RfR TTTRRRRT RTT fRTRT ^37T FRR RTR:RTTRT RRT RTFTRRR Rt FTRT TfTpRR affT TffR TTIRT t RRT RTR:RTTRT RTT FRR 
RTRRTM RRTI |R^ RF TRR FtRT t % RR RTT F^TR RRfRRR Rft Fjfe Rr' TkJdH Ft tl RTR:RTTRT FFRTT R^ fFRRTTft RRf 
FRR RRRit tRRRRf TJRTRt t RRT RftRR TTcjftTR RRRT tl 

RR RTTT fRRRR FRRTTT FtRT t RRRR RTR Ft RRfRRR t I FR RTR RR FR FR TKt R RR^T RRTt t % RRR Rft RctRT 
R7^ RfTRTTRRJT RF RTTt 3Tt7 RR 3TTRTRT RTR5TRR tl R^T. RTJ-R^ft RF-^RR WR TiRT ^Rf RR 3TT50TRR RTTt t'l F^t 
RRR7 MoRH6l9JR 3TfTR, RRT, RT^, tR, 3RRRYT Rt RRfRRR Rt ^TsR RRR t, fRRRtt ^ RRTRT RTcRRT STfRRT^f tl FR 
RRRFT^cft RR STT^TFR RF-^RR RRt TJF°T fRRT IRt tl RR FR RRfRFR Rit Rlt RT^ RrRt RfFR FtRT t, F% ^fRR 
RTT fRRT RTRT t, RR F# WTT wtHt RRTt ^ fRft FRRt ’?J^RT ^ fRRXT ^^Tft Rt t Ft STIh^ RR 3T^[RR RTRR t’l 
TTRF«f Ft RR Rtt “ 3TR' RRt ^RRTR RTfR:” R^R STTT ^r^F RR RTFT tl 

RUfR “rr” RK RR RRtR TTTRFRR: TT^fRR 3T?t R RRt fTi FTTt RTR 3#RFtR 3T«f TTFR fRRTT RTRT t RI^ RT#T 
Rt 3 ft RJjfR-FTTRRf R FR FK RR 3T*f oRTRRT RRRf t »FRT RTTt ^ f^t fRTRT RTRT tl RTfRRt RR^ RT^ t ‘RF’ RTRR 
RtFRR RR Rft Pt^PtI RTRt t'l 

RFft RTfRRt RTt ‘RR’ FT^ Rft ^TTTsRT Rt 3RRR RT FTRRR RTFTR Rt RMRRT R. ^§tR PR^IW'RiK t ^P^^ 
RftRTRT Ft t- 

RRJFTfRRT RtR^R^ftFR RgFTRTFRRRT fRTRRTR RRf RR;|- 3TRfR TT^IR RR 3TR RRRR R^RTR ^ RtR^R ^ fRTt 
Rt RRt fRTt RTt t, t RR RTFRTTt tl RR fRRRRT RFRT Rt R^RR ftpRR RRf’ FTTRRf f RR^R ftrt RR; f- 

1. ^rmi : RRt RpR dlRiRl-3TRt.-17.4.2 

RR RRt RTct Rt Wf ^T1 S^T TRjfe RTRT Ftttl 
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2. 33dfddt Fdddf ddfcll-33*#.- 12.2.36 

dd d dldt diet dd #1 dR tt dldl tl 

3. dsd dt SlP-Hl^el: l-d^.-15.32 

dd t'# if 33l#d*ll d>edl u ld>Kd #ft t’l dt 33ddl dlddFl disc) t, k dd fddl dkl 

4. dd ^H'M'4, 3J3d:l-dI-10.66.2 

t P^smI ! 313313 f dd dd !JdK <+><11 

5. did dd dd3Tdl 333dldl-dl.-10.10.2 

yr4'+i d^d 'hl^ dt "M 5 I dt 331*3 y lOd «♦><) 1 

6. 31HI.£<#31 *pft, M4'dl'W33dd:ll 

4dWfa d#dt, dd: ddt 31^4:11 #11.3.14 

?T3t3 dt 1%TQ; 3d# 33# dft ^M^'M'+idl t, 3T=T ddf 3t 3rM~1 tlell t, ddf <4 Kell 3t eldl t 3# ddf dt Pc-ld, did# 

dlt sMlt 34 "M5I ^+1 -*4 33fddd> f?ldl tl 

7 . W#d 4Mpld^ if ddfl t-‘ddt d#dfdl:l d# did c 1 H#Pcl’- 

tr4 dt #3 331*117 33PR t'-dd, did 3fk cTq-3TcT:RR k f#]3d ddf #31 dlP#l 

8 . d!33dl Pct^Pei 33 3dl P^Pcl I 

dl# 3 ^ 31# 3dl P^^fdll-dl# 

33«# 3JH dl# dTdl d# # dd dt dtf #1 33d33TTI # dd dt #RT t#dldtl3d#ltdtfdt#d#tl 

dd ^ df#T t# ddfdd# #1T 31*31 33# 31# f dfe! fd3dR 3t d3# # tl dd 3# dd 331 m tl 3#, dR, 
331ddd, dd, dl*J, ''5*# 33# 33d dFR, dd dt Wtdl tl dd dT# t F33 d# dt fd3lk fd #31# dt ^dl # d# # 
pHddl ddd tf 3^3 fd:3dl*f dTd # 

^ t f5pnj”--qg H q4°4 I Md> f#q, t 3# "ddf 4 #53d3 ddf"-W3*3 Wd-1.6.51 d3# ddt *3? t # 
fd3^ #dd dt 331*H1 HrUslldl t 31*31 “ 33(3^ 3dlFl, d R3”-d^.-3.1=d? #3 d# tl *3F 33d d33 ^3TdR #d3 

dft td tl dd rdlddd #dd ^ 331ddf dd W# tl 

dd dt ddJ3T ^ 333t:dndl d3 td3d dd ddTd Slcldl tl drtdl d3-dT3t d# f#fd3Tdl dt3*3 P3I3J, ddtd 3 iPt 6 
^ d*31 d33 dfdd dl3TTd3dl # dd3d 3i33 , 3d ) -rf331 ttt tl ddtd ddld ^ 1#T dt ^333ddf331 ttt t ?33f3# 3ddfd 331dR dt 
# diet dd dt fdt dRl t-“3dt dddt d#’^^ dl# diet dt dd d33dl dlfttl 

dd R^del l dd dcftdl t, # 33d ddTcdRT dT# tl ddf ^ 33FddftcT3 3# H=be1l dt Rddl fdddf333T tteft tl dd ddl 
HHt^ l Pd dl 3T3d t, fd3# H31 dldfddl M, 1^' dd dd3d: did 3# 33^Tdt dft #ft t ddd-ditd, 3#3, dR 33# 
HHp34i dtdt 33tr dlfk ^ 331331*d 3#' ^ fddRd tdR “dd" dR fddd33T H^,Pd t 331*3 tt 331*3 dF tlddl 313^31 dd 331*3 
13 33Fd tl 

3T3^f3l t 33dt 3^3 dlfd did dt dTeddd ^ ftR f#33 ddt dd 333 RH d# dd 331#1 t-“dd dFldd 3# 

333dd3"l F# dd k etdd ^ 3TdT F 333dd3 f#P dlt tl dd dFTdd# t 3ft #2 fdd3J F*t “dFldd” dRT ddl 
tl R#' didf# d33dl dlf#, 1# 3313131 dd dRdld #11 tl 33#3 t- 
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1. W Rq-RTRiFFT TjqfqR 4 Rf4 4TO RRRT 3t4r 3R*4 RTF Rf FT TOR qRRTI 3#RF 44 4k qTR ffe 4 
%k Rf Rf4 3rk TRTTOR qRRTI 

2. 4q ^-wi wqk ft era 4kqk 4 fro; 44 3 ttto4rf Ff4 q^k 4 fro; FRR-qq qRqn 

3. f4[ rt-rtrt-Irrt ft jj,to 4 qk 4 rt fjajqr ftrti 

4. Ffqfq qq-froqk f44 fklroci i??! 44 04 3qfcrf®4, fqjJF tot 4 to 3Trk ^ 3'i<*>i T-qFTR-TFqqr «+><-111 

5 . qR-ik^kq ^ra-’q^j-’q^Tt 4 fr4 tor-rtr t, to 4 fkF 3 t 4 4tot 3 3 ^5 rtr fnqqdqR to#' #rti 4 qq 
RFTqq tor^f fkrq f 4 4i 

RR4r RTfifR 4 TOjTO: , fRTFFT, #qqFT 44 qifqqFT 4 fRRTTk W 4*3 f4 #1 RF qq 4 RF FTRkf 

t 4 Rt 4 qk 4f4 FTRRT3k' qk *j4 FTRT t Rq fqR RTF fR R#F 3 44 RRT 3TR:FTF qk TRTR fp; 44 Rfqq RRTRT 
i TOk rtf ‘qq’ RFT-ckF 4 TOk rftt Ft ti 

TOk RF TOf t 4 tj? 5 4 RTF 4 TkqqTTFR "4’ TORT T?l fR RRqT qq 4 4 TOR Ft Rk-R4 4 RJ8RT TOR "4 3T T F I ? I 
4 r4f to 4 4k fRTT 4rqqr tot 4 3TR:qRTO 4i storf torr t iRf^q, sttftf 4 Rfros STTffRRT, to 4 f44 ttrtr 

RTO 44 4 ^4^ ffe FTI RTf STFrqTOT 4 TORR 3FRT-3FFT 4 3TR:fR4 445 3 TT fPd4 3TTffk #k r 4 FT 4 MT<k l F 

tjrtt 4 4i ff to-4rr q^ frk 4 TkTfRFTro 3fk ttf4r 4 4 to* tft 4i 

qkt 44 4 ff rft *ji5T qqi 4-" ^iIh qq fqqrq RTfR:’’-RRTR 4rr ft q444f (f4) to 4, fror rt qF 
WFF TOT TFT 4 fFR RT F^FT 3Tf4ra 4? 

FR rjr qq f 4 44’ 4 q^r 4 fft 4- 

“F4 4f4: qTT33TOT: Tjf4FIT53T4 q?4 TOHHI qif4:" 

-qF 4f4 tj 24 to 34t 4 3t4 fft qft rtto 4 4, ^4 4, fro rt qF 4 rr ^jr tft 4i q? q4 rtto tor ^4f 

44 qff RTOTT 4, fTOTFR <°l 1 4 q4 RTTO 4l 


ft4 4rr qq srfera qq q4 TORRTqqr rt Irtot 4i r4tt 4 qro 4- 


RTFqqT: TOTRfFTO R^cTM g^iu l d .l 

3t4r TOf4wro4q 4t jrraRFm qFii 


Fqf^-qFiRfF qq 34 t qq rt tkqq 4i rtrtto qqqq sfk qqRfq 4i R^q qk 4 qqqq sfk qqqfq f4tt q i feq, i 4rar 
k qq fro If Tjfe qq Ihh^i qron 4 4 qqqr qrRqfqr qR qFTRJF qk qqiqn tj 4 qfk tjto 4 4 qfk to rtt 4 34r fr 
4 to; 4 qRqk r4 4 rt4 ^^4 torr ^rtr rtf, to 4k ^«4 ft 34r 4f q 4 4 tto 4 4rt tor-rtzt stf 
fF RT4 4 RTORF 4 RTFI 


to qF rr, ^ totto 4 fft 4 rt-to qq, RFTqq i3q rr4 4, ft to 4 RTq:-Rrq qq 4 rf4 4 ftoft 
4 qTqiqFT TOfkq 44 rt, to rtot qk TOfk 3ik s4fr qk tto ff4 rIrff 4 qTq q^4 qk f4 4tt 4, r4 fr 
trf FTO RR 44 4 f4 44 pf qq if rto 3to4 rtf 4k 4 ffe 4 to Fkk 4i 4^q, frog. ^[ffttf, 4rrftf 
4444 4 ■jf rtr4 tortof ^4 qqq, tor 344 ^4 qk RfRTO4’ 4 to frr 3kr qq-RMiiR ^to rr4 4 to rtFt 
44 f4r r4' rtr 4i 


kF qq 4qRFR rftrr 3Fqqfq k “RFrqq” Iffi f 4|4 4 qq to q444' k 4ro rr4 4 rf rfft ftor 
rr f4qr-“4 tori tor4 tor 4 3 ^ ft ft rtf 4 44 ft rr rttrt t afk to4 4 rf 4to rf t, q4f4 4 rt trt4 
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3FT id RR, 3TR: RR R^RR# RR*RRk”R*T RFFTRTT 3TW# ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

RTR R7RT- 

R ^ RRRT RRMd R ehdof r mi 
HHlf^dlP'i'tIf®iSt , *i f-^RoH «43,n:II 

arofq-% w f rf^ Rk r?T t, rt^ ^rr afk wrt RFt't, k} ttri f “w” R ^ ^ ^rfe 

Rtf f, Rrrf ^ r?T ti ^rr rt^ t^f RFf t eft kt i\ R^ TWcfti" 

Rra^ ifjr 3 rr rr rrir tfcn t Rtf ^ wrt w ^ ktw ^ ^ ^ kf rPt Rkt yi7 ^ H ^ H * 4 * 1 

TT^T fSRT f^ft RTR-RkT, ^TfFT-^T 3 kR-RTR Rf, 3TRRT kf RR^ «* R^T $ RR ^ 

11 

<ktf i: ^T«r rr rft Rk-sfkR<p 3TZ3 rrr ti rf^t Rf WT rr f 3rfR Rk R^RRTtakFRTRktRFkf 

R^ltRkRR.RRRRFFfRTRfRk ^kkR RRT tdT t, R^FTf ^ RR R5TT k T rft^*f RR tRT t- 

a& arf^r tra m PiftR WJ t^qta^Ri tfRTT ttr ^mhhii 

^ rr if Rift, R^KT RTRRf kR f RlPd^R Rt RjfR Rnt t’-t ST^R^R RTf RHdl ti ^ I 1 ' 1 ltd ^ 

^ ^oraiaff <* w t afk t ttf tlWT ^ Rt W R^l ^ ^ ^ ™ ** ^ 3R«kcT tfW W RTR 

rh vm; ti r^rt^r r^ ^ 3 ‘r< r?rr mti rt rr ^ rrrt ti r 4 t tR ^n, kiw sftr rhi 

tR-ipT-ti Rrk afk 3Tjq^ k t, ^ ^ i'l ^Rtt stkf ^tr ^rt, w ti 

4-P l ldeMT T-Tr^ TOSJ' fMH<4)T ‘^TR «ti<HI 3^k a^Pn *HII 
^R-aTTT^ ?TR 3fk iMHp*4ill "k eM*1l afk TTRIR RH4 ^TTI 
^ Frkrf '^)T^ w "k qHiii ■fi k^i< ^ W ^>FRT^ f l 


ifkk^r tj>t*j| k ( ildi k 'tipi 

^h cR:^k q rf 3*f eh i 4Acra^ ’--q? afk fn 4 q# ^rfR, “wr ^r yq; ^ mk 

HHirnu i ^ ’-k ^M^?^R3TkmTT3R^tRfk3f^^tl^T^T ^#R7 ^ Ik ^ ^ ^ 

k 3#q ^ “H^” ^T ™ ti wf4 wr k‘HFtk’^3T4^ikfkMTt^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Cf 3ITO ^ ^ tl 3TfR k‘ I3TT R^t 4 f^fef ?kfR FR k 'Met ^ ^TT t, ^ < * >l 

^^RTTt.RFR^k^^^t^RT^T^^^^ 7FR7T qqR WteT ^ t ^ ^ ^ 4 

^ ^ ^85RR TO «fR^ 3R^ k 3RTW ^ ^RRRT ^ *ft Wlfaf ^ tl W ^ ^ 

PR7MT OTRfkl fRR W-^4 fWT ^ 3q«nfkR7 it 

i SR dldlcRU I % t£ fek 3T^RT 3TRFR7 tl R? ^T =0dN^ k faeRR ^7T#R7 Rklkf ^ tt k#' ^ H!d! #^R 7 
-^T -q' klftH (F^W) W RPTt R fk^ Pdiai^' kt ^ ^FRT tl ^ ^ ^ k Lhl ^ 1 ^’ 

qUP^ I R q, ^HP? m afk qTfZkR ^ ^ ^ t Rt f^t k W kfaf k fq^RR RR^t RgfkR ^fe RR^ t 3tr fTfR Tf^T 
^R ^T ^7Tq RRt tl R7t %TpRT RFtSRFf ^ ?RT ^R 3 ^ Rk ^R-RIRt R^ ^ ^RT-RTRt Rft RRf t RRT RRT 
% fTO m RTR ^ 3T3RH k RT^ afk ^fe-RR 

pci^circl^ l c R ^ RfTO W atl RFf fRRTTRt Rt RR FRlkT RRIRT RRT, k RRt 1R RT? RR ^ RqR RTt RTRt 
f| y\ ^ ^.qt.^fq fRRR fRRTRR ^ IT. R^.RT. ^RRR t RR ^ RT^R RR 3RJT ^ RRTTRR R T RRT 3^ k ^RW, 
fa^ l pH ^ RRTt R> fm ^RP 1 ’t 3kjTf RTt tRSFR t 3frt RR^ ^RkRRRT t ^ RTF 3 TTRRRRT fk# ^ ft 

RRTR RFt STIR kJR «ft. RFf^ RTfel R?t RFRT RTI 
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3T 1 4T<tF R> ttR "4 ’effort Rt °4NRT yeti'!H Rt P gTTT PltP^d Pr^i RRT 'mIhk iPft) Rt 3TTFTT f P Rt TRI Pp^ 
t t ^ttr tt Tjf i 

^ i*t ffa t pn wn p=tf rr tl it “pr” Rt rtf 3 t-PR rr art t-“3TT rrrttr #rrr,RR t 3TtH”-tt 
f #RT #RR-dT # pRR Rtt RTJT RTR ^ R5T RRt Rt PT tl RTR Rt \R t # tt t R#! Rt RTR RRRR fp Rt 
-gfrftpT RlffR RHTTt "I, fRTTTt c (lc1l c K lJ l Rt "PT #T PJ "4 Pnt H* Pd^t RRTRf RR 1 J 2 T^T TJ T eldl tl P Ft.tt.tt., H-h'll^crl 
■4T tR PT4 I TR zfRt 3RfR p i :#' t 3TfRR7 PRf tt RRTRT RRTR RPT tl "4? Rt Fft f RT^T Rt 34th 3 tt ^3TT RRTTT 
gRl RTTtT R RTTTT t RF #TTT Rt P W tl # RTR RRTR RTftT f Rtt RTW3 f fpTRR TP f fte# t P: ptPR 

tt p# RRT RTTcff tl PR PT# f tlPHd TRTH tt RtftR pf#Rf Rt Ft RRlt Rt RRRT t, RT P Rt RFT, tt *H<# 

■qpRft t RF P RT# RT# Rt Ft HFf Rtt yifu'RTf, RRJ-Rfttf P ^PRRRTfRRf Rt Pp# Rt tt T8TT R># tl tt #T 
■H | HjJl Rt pit RT 4TIRI ^J3TT PIT PRT t #T 3<HR)1 RfR ■H4#l< Fttt t PT: RpRRT ft 3TfR4T RT^ R R#T FTRTT 
^fechiui pf fRTRT pjft Ft RTTRt tl RfTfR gTTT RTRT 1«tt PT #T Wt STTROT t ^ M^?ci< u l ^H?t t, 3^^ '^pT 1 ! 

p 4 RcTI tl 3 lf^ f R^cl 3TT^flT RFJRScl RRpT, #^4, f^FFTT dr4H t^ft t ^HlRl^T 

tt^fR 4>14R-4H I ^ tR f Rgcl RFlt t gRT ^ pi ?Tt%RTMt tt^fR <dl^HSd 3ipR TtR4T R4T teft tl 

^j^ l pH ^ W MW pi ^ RliJ-ej^P^d RT^ RglFTR t~ 

1. *tw R ^PRR R4Rf?R RRWt ^ 2/3 fgRRT 1984 Rft R«4 TlfR f p.RTR.Rl. tR R1T ftRTR piT RR RRR RRf 

Rt it ^1 tR ^ ^ mIPsTI 36 RRpRT 3RRl Rfr4 iR^Rt RRR RRt p 45 RRfa Rt p.p. pTRTRT RFT 

7]1I 1 ^cPT 3 tr RRRi R^t Rt UlRt eltl RR^ Rlt t RFRl R PR sflT RR pt WTTI dl J ll RTf RfR RTl 
RTRt t Rt RTRt RTI RfR fl it ^ fRF RRt RRRt RfrR t RRR RRt ^ fp RTF! RRt RR RRt Rft 20 

ftHp-iti t tt RHcRiiRri RR't p.RTf.Rl.tR RR p?fRTR RRTRT tf RRT I 

2 . 33 RRfR 9 lt p.p. R^R 3T4R1 Reft, RR R^Rp RT RRT RT^ ^ RTR rIhm fd<^ R^RTR Ri RRIr Ft I?t ^1 RR 
TRTR R3 RR fRteft tR ^ RRRR ^RTFf RT P RRk IrRR RTR RRf "t P RRt t, RR RRR P RRRT 'P 
RTT fRRTI RffRTRR: RR RT tR RTT Rt| RRTR RFt 13TTI 

3. fpf ^ ‘ttR’ R^R RT P fRfp P-RTTRTT RTT fRRW 1RT t, P 3TtRT ettt t 3TtRT ftft t ^PR> RT^ tl P 
cTRT fR 7 RTRTR 3ftT RtRR RPt p-R 8 jt Rt P Rt 3Rt t sftT RR P tR pi RFt Ftt, Rt TFt t, P RRt 
RTt RftRlff R FRt RRRRf t RTRf RTt 3TfR RFt Rptl RRt P Ft t RR tR t P RRffRTT pH 3TTRTI RtR-FtR 
RTrt RTRf ^ RffRR pP^TR Ttl 

4. H^ I Rg R RTteTp Rf P 3RRTRtRT^ P R 3TpRFtR ^ RRtR t 'p RTTRRT Rt fttf ^ tR t RtfFR R t ttRT 
Ft P tl 

RRTtR fRTR RRRT RRfRRR RTt Rjfe Rt RTR RTltR tt RTeft t RRttg ^ fR R^R t RTFT RRT t- 

p FfRRfRRTRPt RRT Rt4pMRI RFRII1.8.1 II 

RRf^ P t FTTft if 3R|1t fRRTRTRRft ttf 3ftT ttt Rt tt Ft RFTRTT t RTeft t, tt RRt P RRt, Rit ^ 
RFT t RTeft tl 

ptRT t tRTT 3TRffaj RRT P RTR RpTReR Rfg RRRT Rt 3TRTRT t T# Rt RTRR Rt fR^ RtR RRRt R^JTg 3TRRRT 
t RRT IF RRTRT tl ptRT 3TRffaT RTtRT P I^Rt eftRT 3Rfg RRt RftRT P ITtf t RRtlR tl RTjtg ^ Rift P fttR 
^ XfftfRR t, RFt RTTTRT t fp ptt RFt ptRT, 3TRft5T #43 P 1*tt #RT RTlfg Rt RlffR # ftt #RT t 

RT*fRT Rt t tftT FT# P RRR ^ ftt RTlfR RTFt tl 
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?nf4r-RTZ Ft ftr 4 RftRg fR rft 4 7jfe Ft fzf4 ff 4<i,dd 773t ff zRt?T f^n rft f- 

34)3^ vilpTH-nPgf yilPd: ^Pf 4| yilP-rHIM: ^nf^rTftWT: ^uH-rl:I 

#iW^T: VllfWfcJ FTTPtT: 7t 4, ZTTpF: FIlP-FTcl ^Tif^T ; 777147 yi l P.r4f4 n ( FF j4d 36.17 ) 

3T«lf^i ^.dW, ZRTfr^r dW, FTTpF RRTF f 4, FFT 4 FTTpF RTRT ft, atRfFFT, FFTRfFFT FTTpF RRTF f 4, 
TR f^T^TTlfR ft Fl4 ^', FTF FTTpF ft<=tldl 4, Ft 7T4 FRF 4 FTTpF TFTfRF Fit, RTTfFT 4t FTTpF ft FTcft ftl ^TT RFFT 
TRZt VllP'tl 7j4 'RTF ft 37Ff^ TTF yi'jPd'fc ’Hi'fcl FF RTTRT d^dd FTTFT 'FtI ^HSd FF FT7TTF7RT FRt 7J73R Ft TTFTFT 1? 
^ FTTpFRTFFT T^T FFJ Ft, 7j4 FF 7TTR TTRt RMt-RTF 44 TRjyf FTM< RfTff Ft f4"ddl 7f, 4 f FFT TTRF Fd<4^ £TTT 
«jfF Ft FTTF-TfFIHdl FFTTTT ftl 4ft 4 T^FT 7TfgF ZTTapFT FF 4t t- 


PlFilA Pd FI a F: 144*41 f4c| Fidddit FS3TtFF:l 

WFFTF FtR^Rt F: Fd4dlHrll FR[4 f 22.2211 3TFf?lrT^FTT FRf ftl 

FF FF RFT FTTRFT Fit TTF TTF 4 f FTT FTTTTfl Z7TR 3RR, FF, FRF, FFTRfFFt FFT R7d-R7d 4 F77ft TRpJ 7fl 

"R^FF Ft ^ FTTt Ft fd4 ^4' FF Ft f4ftR FFtF t 3T7T: 4ft 4 FFTRfTT-TTT^m Ftt FTTFT FF RffFF Ft fRFTTT tl 
FF FFT'tJF RfP 1 . FFFTfF FFT TTRt RTFt FRT^ TfFT Ft RFfFRR FTt TFFT FTTt t, FF FFT |FFF TTC8TF ftTTT FT Tjs4t 
■R^RF <Psd Ft, 3RF TTRt TITFF f4ftF ft RTJ 3R: RFfcHF-R^RUI FTt fFFTZ FFFFT fF7F F7 'F5F 7ft fl 

FFfFTF-R^FF FTt fFFTZ 7TF7FT 4 3*^dd FTT ZFTF t FqTlPd FTt FTffFFT 4 ^FT fFTFT FTIT| fFFF ^ R l dlddH FF 
4ft Ft 3T*FFF ^ f4ffF ftcTT t % ‘RTFtF Fjff FFfFTFT Ft Rff 7 t4cT 4 zftr Z^fff FFfFRT Ftt 'gTFT ^ ZFTFt FTT Z^IF 
ZffFT 4 f FFt 4 7TF fFTFT 11 FTFtFFTTF 4 FTFF R^rff TJFFT FT FTFf^ RI^PdF FFT 4tfcTFT FFTFf Ft Rff F^T FFT 3TRF7F 
FTt FTFFT TTFFT FT Ffcf: fFcRT FtFF FTFF ^ fFR 3TTF7FFT FT ZFFT ft RT^TfFFT 3 MKhT FTT ftFF FT7FT FT f4tg 3TTF 
^JF 4 ^FFtFTTF 3ft4tfFFRF 3 t4 ZFT4fT 7F ^ FTF FT RI-^PdF TTTTTFFt FTT 3Tj,Pdd 3ftT afFT^F ftfF FTTF^F ft T^T f 
MRuilHd: 3TffTT 3T?P 4t4t RT ift t 3ftT 'RT^rfcTFT RFTTF FZ if f I Rt4fT Rmt FTT 4fFd ft TTFTZFRT ft TFT 11 


Fiff F?T TTFt ^ ffTTf FF FTFFT, FF FTTFFT FTTF f FFT 4 f FTt FTFTf, ^dtFT, TJRldlF, 3TT4-4t#, ZTRT-Ft4 TT4 f 
FFF FTT FTFH FTFFt f I ?TT^ fdF TTF ffTTTFt 4 FFfFTF TT^dF Ftt FTTFFT FTT4 ITT FF44 f FT^FT f fFT- 

3TFF F: FTTTFFTff^FFF -gmjfFFt Z^ f4l 

3TFF FFZTTFFF ITTTFT^FTTFFTTFFF Ft 347^11 3TF4.-19.15.5 

FFf^ f RFt! 3TN 3TRFt ^TFT 4 FFftF, ^ttFT 3ftT RpFFtdtFi Fit fF4 fd4 FFF ff FTFTT f 4, Ff Ft4 fFTTTt RFTTT 
FTT FF-3TFTFFTF RTFT F ft4l f 4 3TF7F TFTF 4, FFTF TFR 4, Z^F FT fFR FT fef TFTFT 4 STF^ TT4 f FFF RM itl 


Tjfe Ftt TFFT RF FFT^F ^2Ft, FFT, 3 t4f, FTJ aftT 3TTFTTFT 4 f I RFfFTF 4 4 RIFT FTF fFTTTt F fFTTTt FR 4 
fFTJRTF TFf t'l fFFft RfFFFT 3^7 TJTgTTT FR-FFF Fit RfFF, RR' TFTF 7737ft f aftr R^RF 3TRfFF, 3T7p Rf 
3TTFTF FFT fTTT fl 


Tj?4t-3TF44F 4 ^«4t 3rtr r^f ff ttf4 rt' 3ftr ■gz ff fftft rft t- 


RT7TT ^jf4: Tjftsf TjfF^RII 2/2/ 


TJ?4t TTF RIPffT Ftt 3TTFF^F FFT TRj4 ’JFF Fit FT7RT FTTf FTcft tl T4t-Ff RRt R|Pu|fT FF RTR-RtRR Fft FTTcft 
tl 4R-4t4, FFTRfFFT, atRfRFT',• RTFT-RTFT, 3RFTff FTcft 4 ft Z7RR ftt tl r4f, Fffff 3Tlff FF 3TTFF 4t FTcft ft tl 

F^#F 4 FFTT t- 
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Tjfsrat Mid# ITT #4# 3Tf <^#1 10/23/ 

t #3 4734! ^4 F473t f#7 3?#t fF47 4 47# 

# 4434 1|3TT :gq#37 *{4 3337# # 3# 44473 FJ#47 3747 4f4 WF7 tl 4F *& ^ 4Tt ^S. <*><* ^ 

#47q#qf#473#7il4qf477 4£4434 ij#t # 43# 47t #473 34^5 47334 t 3# 4#4 # # 43# ^ 4F #7 
TTTcn qT34- ?4 I Hd 7 Ft473 "^HT 5#, 4434f37# # ## 4ft ^ 4TF3 ^ tcft ti 3T«T#^ ”4’ 4547 f- 

TTRTT ^jfiT: TJ## 4^4<41:1 q#4: (#i 37 3 4: fqqifll 12.1.12 

33 ## Tt'#34^#44#47T37#7#I5 *T*ti #33^4#47##74774#433734 il3337:4F4qqi 
^ t f# 33# 5744ft' 47T33##34ft#q4#4774i77*qH3F74 4Ti 3f#r ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

TTZfT i 33## # farar t-‘ eh(IM t. 474743# ^VTfwr-^T^ tM Ft qqq w^ft, W 344 43<qq 473ft 
4774# #ft t'- 

cMlPq qf f 4>rl<ddl 344Tf43f 47 ^ #1 

#T37T 4T3TT TJ# 5*7T5 #1 374#19. 

# ^ #q-#47T3 477 77347 3W 44 43447 tl 

4f^e0 4T 'ft #4 chc'M-dlHJ ^ 18/12 

3T*rf^ qq ^ qy^qq 3 ##t qft 7T7q#475, ffl ##1 f# w 47 #4 <*#1 Ft 4 ft #4 qra: # 377447147 
^qtqq 1# 7£4# # WI "4? 47747 47f#l 4737: # 37r4#747 3 #47 17377 4? 437 3344 4# 47# ^ ^ ^ 

qrr qqqf 47734 5337 47f#4 47# 4ft qq # 7jq#3T, #HW4> 3# #34 >k<* qqr# 4ft 3ii#dql # H? ^ 

W:4TM #7# 4ft 4747t 43f 4 33T#7, qqt TFcft t afk 4^ 3TR4 4ft 4T^ 4ft 4% ^fMt 4ft 4784 ^ 37^43 4^ 47T41 
t 3T4: 4^44 * ^fMt ^ 44Rt 4T4 43 ^ ^ 34*n ^ 44^4 4T-^4 44 ^ fqqfHtOT qj 3mTqq M4 ^4 ^ 
#41 JP 4443 3444I3T 4ft 4iT 4t 4T«T4 ^ #4 #T 3 tk1tK #441# Ft^t ^T#ftl JP 37344# #7 ^ # 3T=4 3cHH 

#4 4F 4t 3713 # S7Kt'4SJF Ft4T 447 #447 4141 *t 4t #41 #44t # ^ 4747 f— 

^7f#4 Tt 4# ^74441^.1 4. 18/9 

37?#4#t #4 437 4t IT3T 4#-^, 34jfe 4it 4T4T Ftl #4-#7 4ft 44#ft 4# 3744 437 44 4#7 f#4 474 
3747 44 43Tf 4ft 434 3#f 4 #4 #t 4Tf#l 

T3R -4^# ^ 4#4 t f47 #4# 44T4t ^ 437 44# 4^3, 4f# # Tpi^4 4#' 47t 434^7 47^'. 1## 343 
4 ^34 3#f44f 4437 Ft' 3747 441 4ft 4834 3# 3#' 3 384 Ft- 

^ 4# <*,<44t7IHII 345.33-1.8 

33# : 437 4ft ^#7 737FT Ff4, ’^37, 3Tf447, 4^4 33# ^ Ftdt t, 4Ft 33#, 437 4Tt 4#47 # #4 4 344 4T337 
t, ##7^ #t "334#” 4747 473n tl 

437 4# 4ft #44 #t ^Ts 4^4 t 

33T ^#TT ##IT 44f4S^I 33T4#-63 

443# if #447 4#’ 4ft 3TT#T #73 47^737 447# 47t 4# 473tl 

33##4 4it #t4 #477 4743 4T34 t— 
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Tjftrat utf%f urn ft Id ^uuflfdHj 
ftf FFrUimwifmwd-d'tui ?^ft ww^ii-ffi. io.63.io 

3TFfF,-FF t^ft tFFTTFT R°d , fe£T%F, chcr*ll u I«=hIRufl, 3FFfSF, fFTFF, FF tt FFt ^ Fit FTFft, Mif-fqtf 

^ ^ "5^■ ^5 ^Trft, fttfa, F ^qicll F^FT t Ft FFT FFFTF Fft T^TT FTFTt 11 FFJ-ttf t' FF ^ FFJ Fft Tjfe T^F 
Ff FFTFf FF F#TF t~ 


fFFTF ^cZf tjdel^ldlll ^4.-3.59.1.5.7 

FfFF fqF FFJ Ff ftrt ftfFF ^F 't FF Frtl 
F7t qiM ^TT fMfal Fi.-10.168.4 

FF FTJ Fft Fj^ddl Ff fat FF, ^fF 3TTft ^ FF FT? I 
F % c^MfdRjMI FFT^II ^.-11.39 

FF 3 FJT5 I3TI ^Idil^Miml FFJ FFFJt cRF FT? I 

3Tf^«jf f?F: djchdlfd: TjfaolJTS3TOHI 
3TFffF tqffH Ri^Pdll FFJ.-13FF-3T.3 

^ FF^ FFTf^F ^«Ft f ^FTFT FtFF ^FFTT FtFFT 3lk FdldF FF FTFT t, FfItST FltFT F FSpF ^ TTqrt^T ttFF 
ffe (FFT) FTT FF FTFF FF ttFT t sftT FFt FdlPd F °FTFT FtFF Tjt FF Fft FTFT Fttt t I 3TF: F?t £KT FJ^T 

FrtFT FTtFT FTT F5FFF f?*TfF Fft FTFT FF FFFT tl 

3TTF Ft fFFTF f FFJ Fft 7]Tg FFt Fft Fftf ftfa FFf t, fFTFJ M 3 FTJ Fft Fjfe Ft ftrt FF F7t Mf f| qfej 
fFgH FT. FcFFF fF^HIdFiK 3TFt &3 IFF “FTFTK-Ff^FTT" F FPd^F Fft FFf FFT FFT ^TTlFFT ffeFTFT 3 fFFR 
FF FF FFTFT tl M F^FT t' FFS FF ^ FTFT FFT t- 


^IhtIW FTFFT dldFdl TJF ^ ^T^njTT F 3TTFFI 
34F>f?FFFJTFTF)' i^FTFt'TFTTsft FF? ^TdpFHimi F^.-18.66 

FfF ”4’ FtF tFT^ fir FFTFf FTt 1J5F FF FFJ F t^FT FF, ^F FTT fFFTFF, TfFF Fft FFFFT 3^k iM' FTt F^ FF^ 
FF FTW Fft TJTsft FFcTT t, ^ ft FF FTW FTT #TT FpF tl 


3TTFTTF (tFtO-'^FF ^FfF Fft 3FF FFTFT Fft FTfd FFFT FFF FFt tl *Fft ^ FTtFF FTT FTrFt t-cftFFT F^FT 
F FFFRT, ^FfF FTt F^fdd FFFTI %FfF Fft F^fdd FFt FT fFft tF f FFT t— 

^T^FFFTTf^FFTT FgF^ FFFTFFF^II-FF^F 3.30.16 


FFFF Ff fF F^F FTT F«l FFt FFFFTF F?f^ WFF FFFcft t FFf Ff FTFT«t t FF 'gTF *FfF F^FF ^ FFt 
FT mid fFFTT tl FTFT«I Fft FfFFff t-Ft Fffrq F ^qfF FTft FFFf Fft ttFt t, 3 TtF 3ftT FT^S ^ FT^f tt'gdHH 

Ftf tttl 


FFJ-Fajt FFFTftT 3TTft ^ FFt FFfFFF Ff FTSTF t 3FT:ttt' %FFt ^T^TT FT F#0 Ft t- 
FtFrftWF F^FIpi I F^.1.1 

?F fftFTt ^ FFTFt Ft' 3ftT t FFtl FFFTFt ^ dMFlO FFJ3ft Fft T8TT FF'l 
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TTTOftl TOTOtS4| TO ^a * 4 ^ 1 ^--36.8 

t 44t! 344 44 TOTOp4t W4l «HTOT U+ISflHFl tfl 3T4T4ft fT4T it ^iPS, '{hi*) 441 tt, 4k I 3^ T ^ L|1 ^ 

-5JTO ^'| flft TO 344 TO]3ff 4 ft TS4T 4t fat 4t tt t WI-W TO 4pt73 444 ttt tl 

M t TOST- 3^ M t W, TOTts^,-^ S41* t 3n^ TOT 4TO4T tl ^4 TOfa tt44 TOt far W 
^n ti \4 3454 fi 44 -Eft afk \4 TOnt TOiti 4 4f4ro tfroi 3irg 4ft, fai to) 3ik 41 =n TOt tt 4fa t 44 4ft tot 
-£ £RT TOlTOt TJpsrtt sftl 3T4fiaj t TO44 44 t 4t 4414 fa44 4>t 44t 4 fa44 TT44^,3TT3444tt3fat44t444 
tt 3T4fc^ 44 4t irt 4t sfti \4 4ft 3Tr^fcrqY it I 444 4ft toTtot sffi 343 tt^tt pifTO stotot 444 tfa t ati I 444 4t totott 
444t llTOPsd tit tl ttpT it sft^tr 4 ft 4 lf TOt 4t 44 TO 4474T tl 

df4t 4 TOT44T41TOtcTO 3TT4tfaTO ,T 4TO:TOlt tTOTTO ^fTOTT iTO*t4l-3TTOt.4.2. 

3 }S^ 44F1 m TOT 4411 4ft 4TOT=ftfat (tttl) faft44 tl TOT ^1441441 3fafa ftfat 41 ?f44T=44 4ft 34^4 
SKI yi*-d 4itl 

5411ci4 tftTO * 4 fot) t TOUT t— 

7TT4t fTOTOTOT 4TTO:’- faf feR4 4ft Wp tl fa?4 44 tlTOT TOlt 4fat t 4TTO TOT 414R-4tTO4 TOTOT TOfTO^I 444ft 
ftm H 6 IMIH tl 314:^4 t 4T4I- 

<7n' T 7 T- fflffa-tt 44 tfaf 4#' tl TOTTOt 4Tt 4tt'l 4ft 44 ttsfT 4ft fafTO^fa ^41, 34fal tttt 4t fTOTO 44 TO4444 

tt41l 

SHTOTOTO TOftt 4ft ^PTO I dl TOltt TO 4?t t 3T4: 44 4ft 414 4f fed«hl4 t 4tctt 4ft sRmkiI 4ttt 3^1 44 4ttt 
t rH4d41 3TTcft 4f44t ^ TO1 ^ ^44 t RJTOTtt utt TOfttf 4 44TOf44t 3TTft 4Tf TO4 tf4TI 

-4' 4jt4 tt TO44T, 44TTOT4 4t4lft %4T3Tf 4lt 4Rt 4t fdt 44f4TOT 4ft TOTOTOT 4t fdt 44t-4ttt 
4 TO 44 t ^ 4tt TO 44-4T4Tft t4TOT 47lt t 44T 4^TO4 lft4 4TO4t TO 444ft TOTTOT4 8TO4T 44T t4T4t 
TOTO ttcft 4tl 

44^t ftlftTOT TTOt TO d<fl4TOJ 'BTOT f44T 3TTO44II 4j.5.8.1, TO^. 26.15 

4tctt 4ft 4TO4443ft t, 4f44t' 4i 44t TO t4T4t 44 f44W tt4T tl 

44 4ff 3TRjf4TO f44I4 ^ TOT t tiat TO- 

1. TOT ^ trof44T 4t fttf44 t 4^ ^TO4T 4 fdTOT t-fa 4T4 TO 4t 44 3TlTO 4 TOdt t 44^ 4444 ^34 4I44J 

f^ftTOT TO 44T4 4ft 44t 4T4T 4 ^ 44 tcTT tl 4TTOt4 4fttTO 4 4¥ ITfTOTO *44’ ^ 4T4 t TO4t tl 

2. f44tTO tttt ^ TO4J3ff 4ft 44TTO 44t ^ fdt 414 t 4TTO 44T 4JTO4 TOSft 3^1 44tt 4tt tl 

3. TOlfrr ^ 4?4 it tjtT 4 44f444 4ftTOt44 4ft M44 TOfTO tl Wt 514 Tt4, t4TO, tTO 34tt ^IhiR-hT ^ f44FJ 
4TO 4ft TOt tl-tTOf4TO fTO14t-TOf4 

4. -£m stl TO4TO TOt fHdlTOT ?44 41lt t ^4 ^ 4ft44>J 4t 4444 tt 4lt tl-tf. TO% fTO4 

5 . - 54 ^ 1 , frorofTOT, 4 T§lt 34it t 444 4 Tlt t nTnyid TOl, TO^TOI^ ^ 4ft44J 4T4 TOt TO 4 4444 tt 4T4 t'l-41. 

-slfdi 

6 . 36 - 22 - 10=TOT44 8000 TOt ^4 ^ 4TO tfd 4 4TO 444 444 TOlt t ^144 TOT t RlP4d 4^44 77.5 4fTOT4 441 
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RTt RRT, FTRT Ft RFf 66: FTfdRiH=h Rftzp R*z Ft RlJI-W^RH RTTRtR ^t Rt ktRF3 RTTfertf RTT RRtR RRTRT 

tl 

7. TRkftRTT, fRTTt, tttkF, Riftt 3RfR if 3#RFtR (FRR) Rt r lUr^d l RF TFt t 

8. fRRR Rt RkRT tkt t ktt Rt ^7 RT7k Rt fat, ‘3^1 Rft ^ RT7k Rt fat cTSTT fft- RRIKd RFFt Rt fat 
RR-fRp+dTi RTT FRRFT RF TFT tl 

^ ^ ^ ^^ k k RfF R^t Pdddcd t eft RF Pi^iui Ft 'dip'llI Tjt RtRlkT RRfR t tpf RTT 3fk # 

^ ^ ql ^ ^1 ^4> TT^FtRt Rt <{l44dcd)d tfRFTfkRT ^■(sjcrll k R^ft RTT FS^r TT^R 7RT WI tl 7TRT gP^R^ RTT Rdt« 
TW RR sJTTT dlR> T^STT RT, <Nl 'did) t ^d4 u l ^T 4)<l*t Rt leli) RFT fdvR RTI FRRt ^JR Rt RTftdi fc|g|^ rr rjr ^t RjfR 
RT, Rt RFTfRTJT 3fk RFTfRM 3 fawner kl W FTTTR t ^fR RFT Rt £TTT TFT, RTWR, RTcT, RT^ tfkt 3TTF?f 
7RR RTRT Rt aftl TFT kk RT^TR, RjfR fRRRTfkR Rt 7TTR RFt Rt TSTT Rt fkk kt qR if rtt kl 

7 RRR kRkR3TTcTTtfRTRRRtTFT RRRFT RtfdkRFtRtaRFTTcktRtfkkRTcTT Rt?FRT Rt RRT RTT 
^ k STtRFtR RTT Tift Rfl 7FTTFR Rt 7T7R 7TRRT RTT RFt TFTR RT, TFTTRTT Rt RTRT Rt 3T7T t tt 3T?RkR ^ rr 
tl RTfFTRt <IHnu| if RRRTR TFT ^ ^k ¥^TR, 3R Wf^T, TT^TT RTfTT «£ H< l sh41 7RR 3?k f^kkRT STT^ ^ 

4i<cl ^ ddlk, 'f l 

f^F# RR RT TJ3^ f, RTRT RRR RRf 7TR R^T-Rk RTRT TFT, W#T RTRT k RRf RFT^TRf k RFTRR 

3RR fkf^RT W<\ Rff RRT RRf ^RT 3RRt aR^iPrHdi, 4^4), HHpR4i, WtfRT-RR RFT RTT ^RcR Tjrrff k fTT| 

RR ^ Rfd 14.KKH4) R^T k ^75 R7R %k RT^ t, RRTRR ^ M TTkRRR Rt4r RF3T TRR I ^ ^ fRRR if RRf 
R7t RTTT Rt RF R7FRT F^TT %-RR Rft 3TfR ^ £RT 3RR RTRT k R73R 4,|4dFI$ 3TTRRT|R RRcft t, tRF^ RF Rt 
^^T-RRTRfcTR^ ^ fdR 3RRR RTRRRfT ^Idl t, Pddl $^4 RF 41Pdd RFt TF TTRT^I R^R, ^gRpRR, fi^: r sf^RT RjRRTRt 
afTRfRRT k Tmnft rrt i^ft TrfRRTrp 1 rr4' 3rr#3r srfRR Rkn t 3 rr, r^r, 4kr, dldP i R , rrr srIr rR RrftrvTsff 

k RRT RTR q£ RtRT k R^ RRF^' k Rf RfeRJRmR F^ t, ^ RR^ k Rt THI RRcft t RF *ft Ri1d|U[H I V I «4» MR RRcft tl 
FT TTRt RrR R^3t ^ ^RTt k Rt ^ fd+ddl t RF RR, RT^ 3RfR ^ fkt RTRRTRR7 F^TT t 3Tk FTt Rt ^15 
RTRT R RTT^R RTRTnFR F^ft Rt t Rf RF Rt RTfRRf ^ %t FTfdRTRRT RFf M RrWr> RF 3RR RTfeRT Wf ^ 

■JRT Ftcft tl TJTfRRt RT RRTRP^TR, pR'Pd k ttTR, tpRR RRT 3RR 3TtRT RRTRIrRT RRTRf k ^fRR RR-RR k fRRTRt 
3TR]Tg; RT^ RTf Rt RR Rft ^R^RR ttfeRT RTg RRcft tl 

RfRRTRTf ^ fRRR R RF VFZ %RT RTRT t % RR ^ fkt RFt RRTfFRT ^ft RTcft t Rt RRR 7JTR RTcft t RT fRR^ 
RtRRT Rt R RRRT Ft, fRRt RftFT RRRt RTRRT Ft, RRpfRT RRft' RTRRTJ RTpRRT t cTRt RTtt RR RRTFt R TFt t sfk RRft 
ddiPsdl RTT RRtR RTftRT 3nfR t RFt fRTRT RTRTI 3RT; RTRt, RtRR, ' J JR7 3TR 3TTft RR RRRtR fRTRT RTRT tl FT ^Sitf °tt 
RFfRRT dlsl RTRt tl 

RF Rt RTFT RTRT t % Rt 3^7 37^R RTTJTi Rt RR t RTRTt RTcft t, RFRt ttcft tl RF Rft %7ft RTt f7RR7T f eft Rk 
RTR FtRTI FRRR RR7 RF t fRT fRR RTF TTRT fRRf Rf 7RT7TT t RFt R7TRR cftMRR 3T^RR RT7RT t fRR^ TiRT Irr! RpR 
t Slell RTRt t Rt 37TR-RTTT tt RRt 3<Hdt dlcshd k RRTfRR ttt 11 fR7T 7T7F RTT 7Tt Ftt RR T^RT 77Bjyf RTRT Rit TRTft^S 
3ft7 ^,'lP-RR RTT tRT t, FRt RTF RR k 3RfR fRTk H7 RRt RRTRf k "JrFT 3#R sftT ^RT RFT' RTt ^fRR RT^ RTT Rp; RTTRT 
t 3RT RRRtt SfTTkRRkRT ^FR k RRt RTfRRt RTt RRTR Rt 'gTTT RRT RRTRfcT ^FTR^ RTt Rt RTTR pHddl tl 

TJTTlf RRf RTTRR T^lJUlf ^RTTRRI 

RlkR fk^fklTTRFT FRfR RTRRTTftll RTR. 3.49 
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tp R^ f fRT-t ii^lPn! t T|t yR 3RRTff Rft 3R|fR tRT \ 3^T Rftf f TTT, RRT, 3TTR RTTff W RTTI ^Tpft 

^R oHimk Rnt t, fRTT RRTTT °4im(t TRRf RR 3TTRH-RRH RTT RRT RRT«t? Rft <sl<k4 3ftr «^cl tl tt ft fR 4 uf?1‘* 1 y<J 
f°qf Rft 37fR f tRTT RFfRT WR Rt y§t' Rft 7ifkt ti 

c l P<4i RR Rt y$R p4^4H Rt 3TRRT RR RR ttdlfdRT P^-d-l STtfSJR tl tffRT Heittl Rft Rf ?)dl Tft t fRT fRR R>4°4] 
Rff RT I c^R R; TfHT ^ Rtf Rt TTTR Rtf fyn, =Kll Pr> tt RTt yR f, frrt TTRRR RTRTTR ftfScT t, RpT RTTRft 3Tfdc|l4 RR 
t yp rr^ rr Rfl M4?c|< u l Rft yg TTRt, ft tf TffH cT«TT RyTR TffH TTft RR Hy Hec^^f 7TTRH t RHffRT 3Tfp 
rr r^ -jpr f % r?- fRrtt hrts 4 Rft to Rff rttht, 3rfyj RUfft tt |t nry Rff fRRt yf ytt Rt tttr fRRrftH rtt tnr 
tl 3TTy^ Rft Rrf f7TRR fRTfR tl Rft RRTR t fRT yfftR RRTtf Rft 3Tf*H f fTHTt t fHRTT 3TRTR HTJ £1TT RRtwf 
PH t Rtf RyTT t HRT fTT PH RR Riytf d yfpRH ft RTHT tl fRTT WR *jft t Sldl s[ 3TT Hy Rtf 6*1 k 1 yTT ftRTT 
ft" ftdHT t, 3TRt WR RR f 3TftH HRTt ft tRTff tt fRTt y? ffRH TTygT ttRH RTcTT RHTt tl RR yn 3RRFT 

str R?Rf yn 3 rjh Rt yltiqi t— 

“RRr : xrfRRRfR RTHWRH RRt:RfRRRfR RT^RRTTyi 

RRRRT RfRRT yny RRf: RfRRRT RTRRTtRT y<RT RRRR8T:ll--4y4H 1.3 

TPR RTT HTRlt Rf t fRr RR ^ ^RvSf TOlf't ¥R RRR Rt RfRR 3lk yS RRy Rt ^ RR7RRR RTRTcRT RfRRt 
utf Rt RRRT fRvt y7 tl RRt RR7RRR RTRIRTT WT^R Rt RfRR 3^7 y5 RRRR yiRR «HIU.I RR ^ RT^RR't ¥R 4^41 
RfRR-RTRt ^ nP<PRd tf RRT tR (rrkI Rt 78JT RR R^l 

RTcR4 RR t fRT RR Ry tRf RRR RfRTRT t, fRRt RyFT y ttRI t, RR7R RRR7 R^fR •y.'ddl, yRRTT ttRR, 7R7R 
p ptrrtrrt yi! ^ yn RRcft t, Irrt rrr ^ tR y ttt t, rttW w <\ ttt ^ rtr tt ty Rtf fontd rrtr RFt ttn 

RR2RJRRT fl I RoRRRiyT y^fd R^ fR RRfRTR RTf yPdPdd R7-R7 t Ry R? "gTR y5 RRRR RR 3RFft RTRt h1<s) RR 
RR7 yyR7%R, 7R^5, RRRSR-RtfRT, RR^RT RRTR7RT Rft Rty: tRR Rfy, Ry Rll^^f RRyf RTT RTR1 Rt R? Rt Rtt yddl 
t fRT yu RRR RTR yT: yfT RTRt RT y#R tlRTT ft Rt 3TFTT t, Rt RR 3TRt ftt Rt RRfRTR Rt TSJT Rtl 

p^T, fsrRR ^ fRyi RRf STTT RRTfRR Ry tyfRRT RfRTRT t I 3TR; fW-fRRTTR, R^RR RRfRTR Rft yfe R^' TRyTR 

RRTRT3tf ^ RRTRPT ^ ftt RR RR RRTT aftT RRR #n 3RRRRRT tl ?Rt RTRR tt Rft TRyt R^-^RR RSRRfTyT 
RytR RTTRTtRR ft RRTRt tl ‘RfRR 1 ^ RR^ ^fll u t '-fRR RR-RTRt t Rf RlftT RRT t RTRt t RfTT^ Rt RRT tl "tt 
y§ t fRRT RRT RtRR yt RlftT RTt PHddl t, tt ft RR ^ft fTf RfTT^f RR y§ t, Rfft Rt Rt ttfeRT, ttRRTRTRT RRT«t 
TfT^ RTt t t TTRt yr ^ RR R RRRt-RRTp RRT RRtRTRT RTt fRRTt tl Rt fRR RTRT t RTTtR-^Tf-3RRTTTff RRcft t, Rf 
RRTRfRRt Rt fat RTTRRTRRT ftcft t RRT RFR trtf t RTR fTfRRTTTRT fttt tl 

3RR ^ftfRRTRTRt fRRK RTR3TT' R ftPR RyR R«T RRt RR RR RTRT TfT t, fRTy RTTRR R Rf RRtfT, TRRtR RyfR 
t RftRRT TR^5 RRT-RTy RRR R^R ItTTRT, RtRR HfRRT, ^R-RTRTlt 3ftT RRRT RfRfTR R^RT RpRRt, fRTt TTfTRRT R^aft 
^cdR T, RRRT t TTRt RTRt Rt RyTR RRt RRR t RptRT RTyfcTRT 3TTRRT3tt t fRTTt T8JT RTTt t RRt y ftRT RT TfT tl 
RyfR RtfRRT RRTRt RR RTRftfRR R^fR tl RyR fR 3RJRR Ry3tf RTt TJSRt t fRRRRT-fRRTTRT RTT Rt RRt 3R]RTP Rt^R 
RRT«tf R RftRtttR RTT y§ ^ RTRR yiTRT RT TfT t Rf fRRTR y RR R fRRT 3TFt RR RRT t fRT fRRRR ^ TTTR RTfT iRTRRT 
fRRTRT ft TfT t, RR ttr RTTRR yfSR ft TfT I 3TR RR RTTt 3TtT t fRT RR, t RT TTRt t?T RTR t sftT RRfRTR RTt y^TT 
Rt RfR TTtR ft Tt t RRT 3TTRRRRT RTRR Rt RRT Tt tl 

yr RRyRR ter Rrt Rft rwtrrht ^ yu ftyRfRR Rfftt t yftrrR Rrrt rr yfRR wtt Irtrt t fRT yft t Rftr 

ft wt Rt, RR fRT RTTRfRRTRT Rf f fRT tff t RR RTt “3PRT" RTfT RRT 11 fRRRTRRT Rt RTTRRRTt ftmt f- 


3TSRT fftT RyTTRSRtfRffTR RRf ddjfdMR: fRTTrtl-2.7 
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+*+3 w +37 +7 +m t, fay+i 374 fF+n Tf^cr +4 ti ^Tff 4+f f 37%+7 ++ +f 37t+f 34 i f<u i ti 

3j7?t 4 f^cjd: nR^Tfii tt 'n^erffTii +i. 1 . 1.4 

¥+ ^ 4 3W +F7 ++ t f+ t ^IHW^4 LRHIrH^! 377+ f^TH 7fF+ ++ f cZ+iq ttt tl <7771+: ++ +f iMPudHl 
“4+” ++ +f ++4*7, +tt+, tj++4*T, 37?+4+ ^omiR ++f 4 t7++7 tf^ ++ff +?J f£ 7 q f 4 ++ +77 qq- ^+7 tl + 7 ^+: 
tn^ +1- 

"4+ 77+TO+tff777+ V-1*T +g +7+ +f 3727777 t+ + +1 ++7+7, dft+f t 77+7+7 + t+ ++7+7 37t7 f?777 4 +t+ 

+4 ttt tl R&l Ft f^T^TT 732+77+ 3?4 +tf 5 ft yebdi, ‘tq{ % +ft+ UHc|!JII^ 37M$7cl tl ^t^T, 2+37 4 77+ 

#RRt tl 

^ftefrfftr TpFTq;i-Mq«jrr1-3, 10 

374 #-34fcrf^RTt +7 T Jpn <Hd=hK 4)<dl, + f+ + ^<41 +1 + |<| 4 +fd t+71 

3T++1+ 4 cTTr^f +? 4 37*7 +4 +fa tt 4 +Ft' 37fqg 7++ 4 UdM +f+t43t7++7+t2fe+^4t37t7 
IPS +7 37^4 77+77 77+1+7+ +74 4 tl f77 +7+ +1 ^TlFT-TRlt +1 +7*++ 4 tt 77+^77 +77 77+dl tl W++ + 7 + 7 + 4 77 + 7 + 
7+7 4 (37++) +4 oqioqi +4+^4- 

WZ +7 377+4+:, cmfc[ +7 377+:l-77+++ +7. 13.1.6 

3T+l4+ 4 dl<d4 37^ ( «I ,: m1 ) 4 6+d ^Mdl dsl t ^pMrj, 37+f Hindi 4141 4 t, +d)<) +T7 ++ +R+T -Sp^d ' : 7tf tl 
3T^r T3^T NT^T f^W ?K t ^T¥ ^’TTTcT ^ ^llP-dMcf 37WT 337 P 7W ^7 3 ^TTM W tl 

q^d^cbK rqtwj.W t 14)1 <4+1 qH.” ^ fMT t % 37tf ^ #ft ^7T ^TTt %7RT 47T 47HT ^ifH, ^ % ^+ff 

+71 F77 q+77 ^ ^ff f q^-^fdT +T +tf ’t ^1+® +tf ftc+TTI 

Tjfe +1 7J7sTiTq ++t +7, HMd-'dlld + 'dS-tdd ^'14 +1 44l<> +7T t -c|<r1ll +7 ' t 7T T f t+f t Ft pHtfdl 
tl f+77t + f+77t Pa dill +ff +MT +77^ +7T&7 +77+T ^T+pT f+77 cRF f+^T ^TTTT, ^cTTt ^ f^ft +77^ 

77T87 +77+7 fsrfN-++ 771+ t, fT+t 7TTF F77 ++T^ ^ 7+f+n t M ++t ++ 1++ f+ f77 37^ 7jfe +T f+77 ?RF ■g7^tqtt T T 
f++I +1+ +T%t Fq^ ^ffq--2fqqt' ^ ^ ^T+ft-'qtfTT 77+^7 +7 Ft +t+T ttdff 3T+7Tf I 77+ ++ 3TT^+ff +7 71+ 

Ft+ TFT cT^ 77+ +qf+7+ +7+^ 7F7, 77+j,Pdd TF7I W+t' ^ +ft^7 + ^1++ ^ 3T++ ^ +77+ 77+7 +777ft+ +4+ | UFlq 
Hp^SdT, W+7+ f+£T+, ^75 +7777t77 f+++f t ’ft +tt ^ ++77 ++t +1 77^f+77 ++^ t +77+7 73§ f+77, +77^ +7llPHd 
7774')tf++ +H +1 t+ +T17T ^ft 77t+737f tf +7+ f+771 ^fF+ ++-f++H, +7f+raft77 f++H +7T+t ^7+7 aft7 TlffeT +t +p+n 
+77 -q^q ^ 777+ 7T*5++f +7 f+T^TT f+t+7 +7777 tl 37^77 + +4+ ++«f, +^-++t ++f+7+ ^ 7TF7++ f+Nt t, +77+ 
+77+7 +^ ++f 4' +^7F 1+++ tl ++ +T+t 3ft7 +F 37+qff+7 Ft+7 37^1+ + 37^f+7 

+t+ J 7-FtF+ +7t 7+T7 77+ 37^+7 +t +^t +7+1 

3TR 377++T++ t +^f++ t+f++ MMdlSlt' +1 tfF+ +77+f +1 ^777 +Hlfuid +7t +t, ++++ ++ +^+7 f775 

+7t +tl %-++' 7fg[ TO +4 77+177 +7 +F +77+ +T+ f+ ^tf t f+t t+T7 +F7 ++ t, t +7t7+T7t t+T7 + Ff+7 
TT^fcT ^ ++t-++p +1 +17+ f+t fir ^«rat. +7+7, +5, 37fra 3t7 377+7+ t +++77+ 777+ tl +7 +^fe7+ 777+f +1 3777+ 
+7+7 ++f^ +^+ t+T ^f+7 + +7+7 377+t++ +7 +7fc+ tl t Ft +f++' +1 T+f ++f ^73 tt +^ tl +7 +7T^rf+T+ t+773ff 
+7 77^f+7 3f+t+, ++Tt+ ++ +#' ^ ++7T Ft t+n37t +t 77^+t 4+ tl 7jfe 7+f++ +1 3777T++ ^ ++ +7 t+77 7T7+f 
+7 77+4+, 77757+ +4 7T5+R +++:' 77+77 +++ +7fe7 +7 377++T+ Ft +Ff 37f++t +t^q tl +g-+5ft, ^+1+ 7++' +^7f++ 
++ 4 Ft +qfd<u| +1 7?p + 774f+7+ 77+1 tl T++ TT^ra t f+4 t f++f+ +t t +Ft 37?+ftf+ +T7+T+t +7+7 +^7 
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TFF tt STfFFT TTF TJTF ttF #TT FT?FT tl 3TR TF'jt fF?F RF|FF Ft PFT^d FTTf t « PdFxri't 

Ft 3Ptt TP FTT TFT tl t?T tt: fattf f tt ^dlPd-df t F? TTF^T fTTFT t fFT F^T tFTTT FTT FFF FTT tt Ffift tFFTtf 
Ft FTFT FTT TJT3 FTFT 'FT TTFiTTT t tt FTTFT FFTf Ft tt F^- 3 ^ FTT TJTF WT FT TTFiFT f 3TF:FTgT ^jtFT Pi-MpHd 
FR-FFF FTTFT FFTTT FFF FkPf f| 3TTF FTT fFFTF tt FF Ft F?FT Ft TFtFiTT FTT FTTFtF FtfF--gfFFt' Ft FFT FTT #?T 
FTF TFT 11 aTT^tTFT FTTFT f FFft FFH-F F fF FTFtF FT’FTT Ft FFT tt TTFF TTTF 37TFTF FFTF FiT FF FT FfF FFT 
TOR fFTFT tl fFTT FT 3 FftfFF fFFF£fFT FF Ft 3#F y^Pcdd Ft FTcft t FFT fm Ft fFRPJ TFFtF FR Ft FTt tl 
FTjtFFT FtF^TF tt FITS Ft FTFT t FFT TTtt FFft Mt! TFt tl Ftt FTTTFT t fFT TTtt FFFTFf, TFtFTTf FFT FTFftFT 3TFTtf 
FT FT#T FTTFT t FF aTfjWT FiTt Ft FFFF Ttt tl FF FFFTt FT FtF fFTTT TTFTTFFT ttF Ft ttFPjatf FTT FTFFT t, FF 
FTFFT FfF Fif<5F t FFT FF STFTTTf FT FF T|3TT FFt t, FFT' FF^F TTFTTFFT th Ft Fhiujatf Ft ^T Ft Fit t FR FTT 
tt tl FF Ft 3TTFTT FT Ft FFJPFT, FtFFT, 3TtlTTFFFi, ttFFT tt FTFTFFT MpTFptd ttt TFt tl ^ FF F^-TTFr FTF 
TFTFttvT tl FTJ FTFTFTFT Ft FJT5 FFt f, FftF 3TFTFFFT Fit ^T FiTt t, Tjt FFTIFT tt FTF tFTT, sRFf Ft TTTt Fit Tsftt+T 
FF^ TfttFF f TF tl TFjtt Tjfe FRFF, FTFFftFT sftT TFTFJTF FFfFF FTtFFIT t Fltt tl 

3TTF tFTtFFT FltttF Ft Ft ffT^ft ftt tlFFi FTFT t ‘FFF’ FiFt t, Ft FTt Ft ftFTT t FTF tl fF Ft Ft FFT 
FIT FR Ftt FT ft TJF:FFTt t 20 Ft FFT FFT TTFit t, FtfFTF FfFttF t Ftfttt t FTTFt TJT 8 F FF F^TRTF FFTF FF FF 
fRFF ^3F Ft FFTFT t ^TTT ftrrt ^Tttt Ft T^FT tFTfFFr FF 3TJFF ^ F4FT t-after I tested agnihotra myself 

it really seems that with agnihotra you have a wonder weapon agaisnt pollution in your hand. ( FrfRtfF-FFFFT )t"FFT 
Ft FtFt Ft FFfFTFFTFT FT. tFtFTF (FTFT) FF FiFF tfFTFt^^ttF^ FTtZRJ FT tt tl 

FTTFt FF t fFT TTFTF FTTFT FFF FF % FTFFT t FtclttF tl FF FtFTT FitFTRF Ft FFt, “ FTtt FF TT^ Tjt” t, 
Wt -'pt, FFT, FT^ FFT ttt iFT fF^ft FFfFTFT Ft aftT FTFTTFT Ft FFTTTFT ^ TFF 3TTTFT Ft tt FTfft fFFtt tl 

FFTFTFt TTFFtftF FTFTt FFTFF FiFt f- 

F fFFFTFTFTFitFTfF F ^dVMTFMPHMPtd l PH I 
FFTFT FFFTFTTT fF4ptrllpH VMVIH^lPH Jj^lPui TTliFII 

fFF Ft t WPR3 FTFFFf, Ftt-i^FFt' ^ tt Ft ^FTt FTt FF t FtFF FFt Ft FTTTT, FFT tF-FTTTFf Ft *FfF 
FFt TiFcfl, FFT TFTFT Ttg TF^II'+iK Ft ?FlF t FFTft Fit FFt Fit, t FT FFFTR-^jft Ft TTFTF t FfFfTf Ft-FFTft Fit 
TfFF FT FTFf FiT IfFTTT TFTF t, FFFTTF tl 

tfFFT TTt^ift tJFF: 3FFF TTFfift t, FTft F^T FtFF FF FftfFFF tl FFTT FifFFt' Ft 3TTFF, TF 3 ^ FTF tt FTF 
FFTttF FFT' FFF tt FFt t fFFTFTTTT f3TT 'JR, ^FpFF t{Tf FFT' Ft FtFF Ffttf ^ fttcF FFT tt ftfFTT 

FF-TTFtFF atr FTTF-FFTFFTT FTTTt F^FF TTTF^T FFFF tl FFT, FTJ, FFFrft FFT FF FctFT FTftFTF TTtt FTTFT T^FT 
-^rt FT fttr tl F^tF FFF Fp FkF Flfttl ^TFTFT TFTF F TFp: FFfFTF Ft FFFT FTTtt t FFT TFTFTfFFT FF t FtFF 
FFfFTFT t FfFF TTTFFt t F^F TfTffF FF IFTffF FTTFt tl FFT FjfeFFTFT Tjt, FTFt FF TjtTFt FF, FRT, FT^, 3TfR, 
TjJFt, FFTFfFFT, FtF, ^FTTt, fIfTT, FF 3TTft 3TTIT2F FFfFTFftF FtF TFTTTt TTT^ifF t >^h 14 tl IFt Fift-FFTF 3ftT 
ftt-FFTF tfFFT TnftrF t FTFFT 3ftT FttFTFFT FF 3T^JF TTF^FF FFT TT^TTF t, fFFTJ FF FTTFF TT^fFF FtFF FiT JP 
FT^ilFFT ^TFTFT Ft FTTRjftTF FTT Tt tl tf^FT Ftt-^fFFt Ft TTFT Ftt FFFFT Ttt fFT FF ^{F t FTF ft?F F^FF-FF FF 

ftf; aftr TF^jt ftftftft fitft tjfPff atr f^ff ^ft t#i 'ddOMi^Ftt fiPvHfI, ^ttf ^ ftf tt f^tftIf ffPvkiti, fttt, 

FF^jfcT 3TTfF Ft TTTltTF t 3TTFTt FPFFF ^ FFTT f tt tt ft^F 37T?rtf, TTTFFTFt 3^T FFt FF fFFF FfFTFF t ftcTTTT 
t Fit FF Ft FfFF FF^FF ftFFFTFT FF 3T^,FF fFTFT FT TTFTFT tl 3TR Ft FFfFTFT FT t^TTt TTFTF Ft tf^FT tct 
tt F^PF ■ 5 FT FTT TTFTTTt tl Ftt TTTfift FTFF-ttFF Ft TJHtfFT FTT FTTFFF ^ FF FT ct 'FT TTFitt tl F^T ^FFT-FTF 
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r>4rrus 4 r4 rs MdPKd 4 rr 4s sfrr rt*rr t, sri ^jPg^^i 41 4fRRT yP*A|l tl S^4 °H^H“Sd ”4' HP<<4d 
4 ^r r4r r>t 3^?R 4 ^ 4rt ti RR 44 SIR frf^s ^fg Hn4k yls^-Mi ti rr rrrtr 4 wf 44 rrtrt 
t RRfs RfS h 4<=M RT tRR RR?«q 4RR 4 RTR rUrRI ^4 41 TfTftcT 4 RSTRRT 4RT 11 4 d^dd 4 RR ■H'^Rld 

cRcTT tl RR 4' 3TT^cT r4 T\i 3RR 4rr1r RRRkfl RSTRI 4 q^lPd, ^SR RR «Ml<M, *4 4 RR RRSR RS-4dd 5T^ft 
4 4k y i fui^iT 4 Irrt f44 3 t4-ritr;, Rrj-fkR rr 4s-rtr f44 rrtr sir fw 4 sis sr sis %rt 44 t % 
•q^n 4t r4 ^qTctt t f4, f4R st 4 4 SRRi 4f4Ri RtR Hrrt fsRii RS rrt 4*3 rsi-41r rtf *pR rtri r4 rr ■hrItih 
3RTR fl RR RRRTR 4 r 4 44 RRRRT t RRfR RJIS m4|R1 4r RSIR 4rR 4 RTR 4tfRRT f444 4 Wf*<T 4 
ygN'ti SklT tl y'JiRl 4 3RR£crH 4 RR dcljdd d-><dl tl 

xffs 4f4Ri RktsR 4' sr 41srt rrrr sPs4r 4 rrrtrr 4t 4 RsfRTR rrsft 4 44 yif Ri* RSi4 4 
rriHrIr r 4 it4i dhd 4k r4rirt rr 314444 r*r^r ti s441 kfssi rrst 4 4 rr 4 sro Rps RRfRRT 4 rmr 
RTR R*f RRT 1RTR TSRR 44 4 RRHdl 4 *jfer TSI tl R^44 s4 4 RRT, RTJ, «jfa, RRRlfR afk 4 r-RR| 44 44 t, 
-If -qqf L|ij[cj{u| 4F T^T RR4 t, ifir^R RTRTRRR 4 1R Rl4 RiT *j4 RR^RR 4R1 RTI pRi't], 3TR 4 Rf4 RR8RR 1444 4 

tttt f 3TR:RRfRRR r 4 R^ fRRTR RTRRRI fRRR 4 RTR4 3Rf4fR 4 M tl 3R^fRRT RRfRRR Rjfe 4 WR *3^44 t*R' RTRR 
4 sjPrrt 144' r4 krtr 4 rrrr f444R f44 rr t, ^ f4 rt4r fkRH 4 1444 rrrt rrrt rr-rft^ R^f4 r4 
rj14 r 4 RRiidi f44 ir rrIsrIPr rr' Ri4R)iPdR) ti R? 'SRi r4rrr r4 4 r444 sri Pi4Pdd wr 4rri w4r 
q -RPT4R f4l *R 4 4f4s r 4 t, 443 IR4 r4t: RTftfRRiRRr R^dR 41 4 s^ 5T fRSTRTR tl s4 4 rt 4 RRR RR RRf 
4k RRRfRRI f4l ^fSRT tl 

sir 4 R5i r4 4r-r^t, RkPdRii'R 4k sir 4t fk?^ 4 rrt 4 rrr rtrrr rr, rtrr rr rfj 4 fk?R rtt rrrft 
tRTRT RT RfRTRT t RS RS4 P^cMhIh sIRT RllSR S4 R^f4 RR RTSRR, 4r4t 4k R1RR 4 r4rTI 3TTRIRS Rk ^ 
r^4r ^3RRR[-f4 RTRRI RR Rr4r TRTR 4rTI W RRTR 4 f4RRR RRt fR SR 4^ ^ 4 ^RRST^JR St4 r4 

34444 4 44 rrr 4k 44 sr44t Tt’i rtrr r^r 4rt4 '^ih-r^ df4 t rs rt4 rrrt t 4k 4wi rrI rr 
41 rrrt t, rrH4-r4 4 4wr' rt4i 

r4rtr yi 4 SR M^h<un^ y^bjui r 4 44-444' 41 R^yiPdd *Rsf4 r4 3trr4 rt 4 SR R^RR r41 rsrt rr 4r 
4 RRRfl tl fR R*R Rt R^S RRTR 4 RRSI TS1 t RRI 3 t4rr4rt r 44 4 SIR RRc^RT 4RR RR4 RfTRlpRd 41 4 TST 
t, f4Rj rtrI 41 sr 44srt 4 Irrttri rr-rtrsir r4 rr 4 sn4 4 strrr rrrrt rri rr4' 44 rtrrRktt wrt f4 rir 4 
RTRkr 4 rR 44 3RHI RR r 4 RT-RT 4 RSI-RTRTfk SIR RTcTTRIRT Rk ^JS-44 r RR t'l Rl41-RTR Pl<kl 1^1 RR R*J^S 
4l R^T Mq[c<{U | RR RSR RR^RR tl RSI RHR 41 RRU RRRRl4l' RR RfRIRTR tl RR RTT41 r R^Pd RR IRRTRTRT 3ITS4 
ti rr rttrIr rIrr *nsf4 rr rnP<si4 4r ti 

Rqf 4 RRfRTR RR RSR SHRRR t RIR:RR RPTR r 4 RRT RRfRIRlR SnTR yHd!l41 RR RRTRTR tl RR R1T4 r RTfilR 
RTT {dHkHRi 3 Rs 4 t RRT RR RTT4R 4RR RSfR RR ^Hp<6l4 3TR tl tfSRT ddfiPd 4 RTR 4, P^gldl, tRTfRRlT' RRT 
rdpRcR 41 4 sro f44 rr; r44' 4 r^rtt rtr4 rtrr 44^ 4 rrsrr srt rrr4 rst-Irrtr 4 rrts rtfr 41 rri 
klRR Rp5 fRRR °RRi f44 t, SR4 RT-RT 4 RRTf4 y^Pdd 4, fRTl4 fk?R RR RRfRRR : ^RpRR R ^RRl4 
4l SR RTRRI 4 RTR RS MU 3TRRTR RRTRT TtRTI 
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BHAKTI - 

A BHAGAVATA WAY OF INTERNAL SHARING WITH GOD 

Dr. Gayatri Rath 


Introduction 

The Puranas as a class of literature represent diverse phases and aspects of life of different ages. They throw 
light on society, religion, education, art and architecture of ancient and medieval India. They are the vehicles of 
liberal education for the masses. Accepting Vedanta as a superior form of Bhakti, the Bhagavata Purana 1 could 
satisfy the learned people. For masses it preaches the simplest form of Bhakti, viz., to pronounce the name of God. 
This if done even unknowingly, as was done by Ajamila (Bk. VI, Ch. 1-3), leads to highest aim. 

During this so-called march of civilization the society in each comers of the globe has been polluted due 
to the uncontrolled nature of human race in every sphere of life. The maximum percentage of people are in stress, 
anxiety, thinking their uncertain future. Indeed, with each technical advance, the number of people involved in 
regional conflicts, violence, terrorism, atomic explosions etc. I think all these happenings are due to the moral 
degradation and misuse of Ahamkara ego element within. They have forgotten the ethics, morality and integrity 
by which so many negative thinking develop within them. They totally forget their own eternal affiliation with 
the ultimate reality destination and identity. The Bhakti way is the only easiest way which can revive all the above 
consciousness among the people, by which the family, the society, the country and over and above the world 
gradually will be transformed into a real modified form and lead a peaceful, harmonius and disciplined life with 
the spiritual curdon. This awakening from wrong path to right path is possible quickly by selfless devotion and 
complete surrender (3FT^I WIFlfo) of six passions (^TPT, sFHt, vfa, and HI<rG4) which is the main 

motto of BhP. When our longing for him increases rapidly, our heart becomes purified (3T^rT:<=b < u I) When our 
craving and longing for him crosses its boundaries through his grace we become gratified eternally and the “real 
transformation” occurs in ‘jiva\ This is the contemporary relevance of Bhakti preached by lord Krishna. BhP 
takes cognizance of this and speaks of the different levels of Bhakti, and of the different types of Bhaktas. 

The present humble attempt will focus how by ananyabhakti lord Krishna, opens the door of spiritual 
discipleship to all irrespective of caste, creed and gender. This current of devotion helps a person to understand 
everything, nothing else remains to be known : 

etair dosair vihinaya brahmanyaya priyayaca/ 

sadhavah sucaye bruyad bhaktih syacchudrayositam/ 

naitad vijhaya jijhasor jhatavyam-avasisyate// -BhP. 11.29. 31-32 

Bhakti is not just a means to an end, but is itself the highest fulfilment of man. It alone can give full meaning 
(artha) to man’s life. It is not one of the artha- s, but the highest artha, the highest purpose of human life. Devotion 
is the only, possible means to please, perceive and attain God. In Mathara Sruti it is mentioned very aptly : 


-HfcM<37T: WTt *4*4d SjTpcfhl 
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Lord Krishna himself has declared in Bhp : 

1 TTSHjfrT RT T ^ 

w ^rcw44iriidiii 11.14.20 

ir^TrFr^nrT W: SU«^T: firaT: TRTTR1 

srf^rT: ^TTfrT MPd^l 3TpT WU«IT?in 11.14.21 

“No amount of severe austerities, study of asceticism or renunciation is competent enough to please me. I 
am pleased only by unadulterated devotion.” “I, who am the most beloved of saints, am attainable only by firm 
faith and unalloyed devotion.” 

1. Bhakti : Its Scriptural Foundation 
1.1. In Veda 

The root bhaj is already found in Rg-veda. 2 We find it is used not only as a finite verb, but also as a participle 
(. bhakta) 2 , and as a noun ( bhakti ) too, though this last form occurs only once. 4 From the context, it seems that 
the root v Ibhaj was used to convey the idea of sharing and enjoying, but merely in the “physical” or “external ’ 
sense, i.e., the object shared or enjoyed was something material, e.g., grass, 5 cattle, 6 riches, 7 or some disposition, 
e.g., glory, 8 sinlessness, 9 strength. 10 The person as such was not the object of the root <bhaj in its finite or 
derivative forms. The Rgvedic meaning found also in the Atharva-veda use of this root," and is retained in the 
Brahmanas. 12 

However, slowly the root' Ibhaj is used to convey an internal sharing, an emotional communication, i.e., the 
object of sharing is not longer something material or something belonging to the person, but the person himself. 
“Bhakti” no longer connotes a person-to-thing relation, but a person-to-person relation. 


1.2. In Upanisads 

This new understanding of the word is possibly found for the first line in the Svetas'vatara-upanisad.'- From 
this instance, as well as from its use in the Maitri-upanisad, it seems that “ bhakti connotes the attitude of a son 
towards his father, of a student towards his teacher, just as it indicates the attitude of a devotee towards his God. 
The sacred doctrine may be imparted to a son or to pupil, as well as to one who has bhakti i.e., the one who has 
the disposition of a son or a pupil 14 . It is from the Svetas'vatara-upanisad the upanisad which of all the 
Upanisads stands nearest to the Gita that the Bhagavad-Gita 15 borrows it and further develops it. 

Manu teaches that the whole of the Veda is the source of dharma. 16 The BhP not only claims to be equal 
to the veda, 17 but presents, itself as the natural fruit of vedic thought, 18 the very essence of s'ruti. 19 It claims to 
teach not merely Vedanta, but the very cream of Vedanta. 20 After affirming that for a man who has fallen into 
the river of birth and death the best way of escape is devotion to Krsna, in BhP goes on to say: 

The supreme Brahma, after having thoroughly examined the three Vedas with all his discerning power, turns 
his attention to that which would lead to devotion to the self. 21 

1.3 In Gita 

In the Gita, “bhaktP indicates an attitude full of love for God, 22 arising from the awareness that he alone 
is the source of all, 23 and consequently, it involves the total surrender of man who lives for God alone.- 4 This love 
is so powerful that it fills the devotee’s mind with a constant remembrance of his beloved lord. 25 But bhakti is 
not a one-way traffic. The bhakta is God’s Companion, 26 and though as such, God has no favourites, yet he has 
a very special relation to his bhakta. 21 Just as God is dear to the bhakta, so too is the bhakta dear to God. 28 
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Because of this love, God accepts from the bhakta whatever he may offer, however small and insignificant it may 
be. 29 Since between lovers there are no secrets, the bhakta enters the mystery of God; he knows God as a friend 
knows a friend. 30 


1.4 In Bhagavata-Purana 

Basically the BhP accepts the rich and profound understanding of bhakti and repeats it more forcefully 
which is priority preached by Srikrishna in Bhagavadgita. Bhakti, being a disposition of love, seeks not into own, 
but the good pleasure of the beloved. The bhakta surrenders himself totally to the Lord. He lives only for him, 
as Krisna teaches Uddhava. 

This is the bhakti-yoga taught by Krsna, and the man who follows this way finds his fulfilment in the Lord. 

Similar to Gita in BhP also bhakti is conceived as a reciprocal relation between God and the bhakta. The 
bhakta is very dear to God. 31 The relation of God and the bhakta is marked with so great a familiarity that God 
reveals Himself to his devotee whenever he is called. He is so to say, at the beck and call of his bhakta. He is, 32 
if one may speak of God that way, not free but dependent on his devotee. 33 By his devotee he is over powered, 
just as a man is won over by a charming wife. 34 This intimacy of the bhakta and his lord could not be more 
forcefully stated than in this declaration of Visnu himself : 

Saintly people are like a heart to me, and I am the heart of such people. Apart from me, they know nothing 
else, and I too know nothing but them. 35 

This may sound a bit hyperbolic, but it brings out very clearly what the BhP has to say about devotion of 
God. The intimacy between God and the bhakta involves a deep communion, so deep that the bhakta experiences 
a certain “oneness” with his beloved, an identity with the Lord. 36 . 


2. Various Definitions and Forms of Bhakti 


In Paninlya-dhatupatha the word is formed by the suffix from the bhvadiganiya root Bhaj sevayam 

(1.1047). 

BhP describes two forms of devotion in its discourses upon a conservative form of devotion. This is heavily 
influenced by the path of knowledge ('^TPT-lTT^n-'Hf^FcT) and by yogic discipline. Its primary characteristic is a 
meditation which results in the absorption of the devotee within the non-duality of Bhagavan. This form of 
devotion strengthens the identity pole of the BhP's difference in identity non-dualism. 

The second form of devotion is innovative and occurs within its narrative passages, especially in the tenth 
canto. Devotion here is ecstatic, emotional and erotic. The paradigmatic devotees are the cowhered girls with 
whom Bhagavan Krsna frolics in Vrndavana. The highest form of their devotion to Krsna is not union but 
separation following union. Thus this form of devotion strengthens the difference role of the difference-in-identity 
non-dualism. Hence, after having considered that devotion is the only easiest possible means to attain God, the 
next point to consider is, what this devotion really is. Bhakti-srestha Narada considered to be the great teacher 
of bhakti-yoga mentions the definition of bhakti as : 


TJJTTflTT ^iimKfed 

3Tfsrs?f UchlV4rl Wfa xntl -‘ : TTT^-*TferT-4J?-54 

xnfT ^11 -TT.^-2 


According to TTTfh^I-srfarT-'^: ^TT MtljtfdrlflSiM) IIIIII 
In ^TR^-XTct-TT? described as 
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fft^TT TfcR ^ftRRTS^II 

In BhP it is told that *TT Tf^T: also 

“etavaneva loke’smin pumsah svarthah parah smstah/ 
ekantabhaktirgovinde yat sarvatra tadiksanam// i.e., 

“One-pointed devotion to Govinda which expresses itself in seeing him in all beings, is considered to be the 
highest good of man in this world. One who has bhakti, no other artha remains to be achieved for him. For the 
bhakta the Lord himself is the fourfold purusartha (yvanartho nrnam tata tavamste ham caturvidhah// 29.33 In 
BhP nirguna-bhakti is considered as the jhana that man realises that Atri is the Lord of all, the most worthy of 
love. BhP teaches that when a person sees the futility of everything else by jhana, at the point of time it is the 
bhakti alone by which that man can reach the knowledge of the highest reality (4.31.7-25) 

Thus, BhP not only states that the other margas remain incomplete without bhakti, but also avers that all 
the margas find their accomplishment only when they lead to bhakti. This is cuplicity stated by BhP that for a 
man who has come into this world their is no other way more favourable than that which leads to steadfast 
devotion to Lord Vasudeva. 

Vadanti Krshna s'reyamsi bahuni brahmavadinah/ 
thesam vikalpapradhanyam utaho ekamukhyatd//\ 1.14.1 

According to Vishnu Puraria and Chaitanya charitamrta 37 the supreme Lord Shri Krishna is endowed with 
innumerable unlimited potencies, of which the three principal one are (i) His Chit Shakti or Internal spiritual 
potency, also known a swarupa Shakti (ii) His Achit Shakti or external material, eclipsing and repelling, deluding 
Potency and (iii) his marginal Jfva-Potency, lying in between the Chit and Achit potencies. 

Among these three principal potencies, his supreme potency -Swaroop Shakti is the main. This Swaroop 
Shakti again assumes three different forms in three aspects. In her Sat aspect, the Divine potency in sandhini (the 
energy of Expansion of Entitieo). 

SH l feT Tt TffSFTl TPHTTmi 

gHKrlNcbtl f*T7TT "Tt JJUM[uf^ll Vishnu Puran 

In her Chit, she is Samvit (the energy of self enlightening cognition). In her Ananda aspect, she is HladinI 
(the Exhilerating Energy). 38 Again, of these three, i.e., Sandhini, Samvit and Hladini, HladinI is the main. The 
essence of this very Hladini shakti is called Bhakti or devotion or love. 3 ' This bhakti or devotion is the most 
personal potency of God. 

Devotion has been defined in two ways 

(i) ffcT 'EfTfi: i.e., TfT’ETT 'TfTrl (preparatory devotion) 

(ii) Tfecfi i e., irngj srf^RT (perfect divine love) in BhP. There are ten types of devotion 

(0 TntR'rfor 

(ii) W'lfe 

(iii) 'TP-'MfKi 

(iv) 
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(v) TFTt^Tf^T WT 
(viz) TFT- Hferl 
(vizi) 3TJTFT- 

(ix) and 

(x) 

Thus bhakti constitutes the highest good of man 40 . Man finds samsiddhi in bhakti.*' The BhP has, therefore, 
equal appeal to the learned and the masses of India and is even to day very intimately connected with the religious 
life of the Indian people. 
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SANSKRIT FOR PEACE STUDY 


Dr. Subash Chandra Dash 

Sanskrit language has contributed immensely to the growth and development of Indian wisdom and culture. 
Starting from the Vedic period the goal of Sanskrit literature has been fixed towards the all-round development 
of the humanity. All living beings should live in peace and harmony. This was the aim of our ancient seers and 
that is why we have got a huge bulk of relative writings in the form of different branches of Sanskrit. 

Sanskrit is not a mere language, as it is often understood. It contains a lot of information and theories to 
build human society to achieve excellence and live in peace. It can remove also the present problems like 
conflicts, war, terrorism, hatred, and dominance, misunderstanding and mutual killings. For this purpose, Sanskrit 
as a whole can be the pathfinder for formulating a new dimension of innovative methods of teaching of human 
peace. A special branch called Sanskrit for peace studies for future growth is proposed. The time has come to take 
up such innovative measures of Sanskrit Studies which will certainly be fruithful in establishing peace in the 
world. 

The present paper will highlight all the above points and suggest some solutions. 

Cosmic Principle 

God Himself who is the unseen force in all such creations divides the entire universe into smaller and 
smaller sizes. They are so designed that no one disturbs the other. When there is some natural force created by 
the natural power then only something moves or gets distributed. Starting from the galaxies to the smallest particle 
on earth, every thing is governed by the principle of natural law. That law is called Rta or cosmic order. This is 
the highest governing principle. 



There is harmonious existence everywhere without any disturbance. Each and every entity remains in peace. 

Creation : It’s Motive 

When the highest one unified energy felt that I am alone, He thought it to separate Himself in order to love 
Himself. 1 When there is none except Him, Who will be the next to be loved. That’s why the unified energy (God) 
wanted to divide Him and created manifold forms. The mantras \ike-ekohambahusydma, sa aichata, so'kamayata 
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etc. came into existence. Then, one after the other He started creating and we are the product of such a beautiful 
and variegated universe. 

One Unified Energy 

Divided into 

Many 


Here the separating energy was created as per His desire and the Principle of Love was the main motive 
for such a colorful creation. 

Principle of Love. Chief motive of Creation 

God in Every Form 

When one knows the reality that the entire creation and all beings are His parts, it is obvious that He is 
present in all forms. The scriptures say that -ekam sad vipra bahudha vadanti. God is one, but He is known 
through various names and forms. 

Everywhere Feel the presence of God 



God Realization 

When this is adhered to, you would never see any enmity with others. By realizing so, you will become one 
with God. This is the universal Principle of God Realization. 

Main Obstruction 

The main obstruction to such a type of realization is the emergence of six enemies, which are present inside 
the human being, The feelings one has in his mind are expressed outside. They are represented through three 
levels of thought, speech and action. 

Kama 
Krodha 
Lobha 
Moha 
Mada 
M atsarya 


(Cintana ) Speech (Vdk) Action (Karma) 


Six Enemies: 
(Present Within) 


Importance on Trikarana Suddhi 


Thought Prompts 

—v— 


Mental Action 
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When there is pure thought in the mind, the speech and action become pure but when there is impure thought 
in the mind, the speech and action become impure. 

Pure Mind 

A pure mind likes, loves every form of God everywhere, so all are equal to him. He has no discrimination 
of loving someone or hating another. Everybody is equal to him. 

Impure Mind 

But an impure mind does not see everybody equal. He or she feels that I and we are separate and hence 
different from each other. I am no way concerned with the betterment of others. Here, the discrimination starts 
and the love and hate are conditioned. The behaviour becomes also very much conditioned and gathers information 
about others. Hence, we get the varieties of fluctuated behaviour. The six enemies remaining within us again 
control that. That is why our behaviour is different and reflected in thought, speech and action levels. 

Causes Of Inner Conflicts 

The causes of conflicts are internal and external in nature. The inner conflicts are due to one s own strict 
nature, preconditioned ideas struggle in the intellect. Many a time we follow as per our own conditioned behaviour 
depending on the day to day mixings with others viz. in one’s office, neighbour, markets and fellow beings. The 
conflicts are due to our set of values like suspicion, hatred, fear, interference into other’s affairs and domination. 
Which don’t match sometimes with others? The individuals also suffer from some diseases, wrong food habits, 
unadjustive nature and use of liquors and drugs. There are major shortcomings of disharmony in a social set up. 


External Conflicts 

The external conflicts arise due to outer factors such as economic groups, business set up, political groups, 
ethnic conflicts, hunger, poverty, war, race, disease, crime, nuclear armament and manifold cultural variations and 
denial of human rights. The big and heavy power locks want to dominate over other small countries and control 
them in all fronts. For that, they sometimes torture people which cause prevention and retaliation etc. 

All Are One : The Self 

The Byahadaranyaka Upanisad declares that-all these worlds, these gods, these beings and all these are but 
the Self-alone. 2 This very idea of Oneself is also presented symbolically in the Vedic suktas like Purusasukta and 
Narayana Sukta. etc. The Puranas also declare such view like this-“The lord has projected the world out of 
Himself. He Himself is the material and instrumental cause for this universe.” 3 The Lord Himself says-I am the 
self-seated in the hearts of all beings. I am the beginning, middle and end part of every one. 4 

All living beings are identical although we make distinctions. The distinctions in the form of human, animal, 
plants, trees and insects are differently seen, but they are manifestations of One self the Supreme self. How can 
they be different when they are reflections from One Source. How can one harm others when all belong to one 

Single unit. 

In our body, we have different limbs like head, hand, legs, stomach, and heart etc. We never consider each 
one different from the self. Though we name separately as different parts of the body but all are linked with the 
self and are functioning in a coordinated manner. All parts of the body are united for the total functioning. A 
have their own identity and importance in their respective place. 5 If any harm or damage is caused to one part, 
the pain is felt in the whole body. If one limb is damaged, the whole body is affected and even damages more. 
All are complementary and helpful to each other. One needs the help of other to sustain. 
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Can we survive without another man, woman, trees and plants, animals and insects? It is certainly impossible. 
They are necessary for the growth of the entire cosmos. Why should we disturb, kill or cut them? Can any 
community live alone in a society not depending on the other? This feeling of Universal brotherhood is essential 
for living in peace. 

Theory of Peace 

The ancient seers knew this fact and they were propagating the methods of attaining peace. They knew that 
when the individual attains peace, then the whole mankind is automatically in peace. Hence they promulgated 
Peace into two levels. 


Peace 



External World Internal World 

Internal Peace 

There is the internal world in us and an external world where others exist. I am the individual who is a part 
of it and when everyone is in peace, I shall definitely be in peace. 


Individual 



Body Mind 

The body is the gateway to reach the mind. The whole body if well-managed where there is no pain and 
misery, then one can think of a balanced or peaceful mind. A well-balanced body leads to well-balanced mind. 

Balanced Body-► Balanced Mind 

A balanced body requires all the practices of Yoga. Yoga leads an individual to balanced state of mind where 
one desireless. 


Balanced Mind-► State of realizing one self 

(Internal Peace) 

In this stage, there is no quarrel, no hatred, no misunderstanding, and no feeling of grabbing money, power, 
position and any such human wants. The individual is in calm and tranquility. That is why the Yogadarsana 
teaches us the eight steps of attainment. It informs us about how to achieve internal peace which is possible for 
everyone of us. It is needless to say that one has to leave for forest for such a practice. Even, remaining in a 
society like us at present one can practice it and the result is seen positive. This is the process of internal peace. 

The Bhagavad Gita declares that 'O’ Arjuna, you have to be a Yogi then you will achieve everything 
(tasmadyogibhavarjuna )? It is also told to behave like Sthitaprajha “a balanced person” established in wisdom. 
One who has a harmonious personality has a peace of mind. He has no tension and is free from all types of 
internal enemies. He has good mental health. 

Outer Peace 

Outer peace means peace existing outside myself. The great Rsis of our ancient time prayed nature, which 
is around us to be kind enough towards everybody. They were praised in order to be propitianted so that there 
will be harmony in nature. They knew that the planet earth belongs to all the indwellers and they considered that 
all the members belong to one global family. We are all the same and interdependent. The resources belong to 
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us and therefore we will use it judiciously not creating any harm to others on the basis of caring and sharing. 
That is why in the beginning of Upanisads and end also we get sdntimantras, which stand proving the prayer for 

universal peace. The text runs like- 

svastirmanusebhyah, urdhvam jigatu bhesajam, sam no astu 
dvipade, samcatuspade om s'antih s'antih santih 

It means-prosperity be unto mankind, prosperity unto all plant life, prosperity be unto all bipeds. Prosperity 
be unto all quadrupeds. 

In other places the teacher prays to the lord-0 lord, may all my limbs, speech, vital force, eyes, ears, all 
my sense-organs and strength be strengthened. Let me not disown this Brahma which is discussed in Upamsad 
and which manifests itself as this entire universe. May this Brahma not disown me? Let there be my unbroken 
relations with it. Let all the Dharma discussed in the Upanisad find in me who am in the pursuit of Brahma in 
the place in me. Let the three types of miseries be removed. 6 

The sdntimantra of Kathopanisad informs us about the feeling of togetherness and let us not do any harm 
to each other. The teacher prays the Lord- 

“O Lord may you protect both of us (teacher and student); may you nourish both of us together, let both 
of us attain strength together; the study may be resplendent, let us feel no animosity to each other , 7 

The Prasnopanisad has this description that-“0 Gods! May we hear auspicious words with the ears; while 
performing Yajna may we see auspicious things through the eyes; with the strong limbs and healthy bodies; 
praising the lord; whatever life-span is utilized in the service of God; may we spend that for the purpose . 

The Aitareyopanisad gives stress on the purity of three levels-thought, speech and action. It runs- 

“O Lord! The saccidananda\ may my speech he based on the mind; may my mind be based on the speech. 

The Taittiriyopanisad gives stress on the protection of the teacher and thought from all gods and from all 
quarters- 

om sam no mitrah sam Varunah, sam no bhavatvaryama, s'am no Indro 
Brhaspatih s'am no Visnururukramah, namo brahmane, namaste 
vayo, tvameva pratyaksam brahmasi tvameva pratyaksam brahmavadisyami, 
rtam vadisyami, satyam vadisyami, tanmamavatu, tad vaktaramavatu, avatu 
mam, avatu vaktaram om s'antih, s'antih s'antih 

Love : The Panacea 

The only thing, which can give peace to the world, is the principle of love, which is the binding force 
irrespective of caste, creed, language, profession and nationality etc. 

Love can counteract the separatists and fundamentalists that we are children of one Supreme Father (Supreme 
Soul) or God. Hence, we are brothers and sisters. 

This feeling of universal brotherhood can bring cooperation, mutual help, sympathy, love and compassion 
and many such divine qualities. 

By this we develop humility, patience, tolerance, sweetness, attitude of adjustment among us, sharing the 
feelings of happiness and miseries. 

Love will foster cordial relationship with each other and then all of us will be able to solve the national and 
International problems and conflicts. 
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Wc should develop love and compassion towards others. 

Live in Love and harmony with others. 

Live in love; spread the massage of love. 

The art of living in peace means giving peace to others. 

Happiness means giving happiness to others. 

To be free from tension means not giving tension to others. 

Hence, love is the panacea to eradicate terrorism, hatred and all such misunderstandings among us. 

The sense of respect to each other will increase good relation and hence there will be no conflicts among 
religious fundamentalists or political supremacy of becoming world power blocks. 

By understanding each other’s stand point we will be able to solve any problem by way of dialogues and 
mutual adjustments. 

The biggest problem whatsoever can be solved through the power of love. 

This will be the greatest weapon to conquer the whole world, not the atom bombs or nuclear and Biological 
weapons. 

For solving any kind of conflicts, the positive and right attitude is necessary. Everybody will prove to be 
a social animal in the civilized society. We can remove poverty, disease, hunger, nuclear race, war race, crimes, 
apartheid and all such economic, political, environmental deterioration. 

1. Each one has the power to change the world. 

2. The peace is within us but we are searching it outside. 

3. This is ignorance. 

4. This is avidya and the Vedantic theories and yogic practices can remove such ignorances. 

5. That is why the Atomic Knowledge is treated as the Supreme knowledge, which is desirable today. 

Conclusion 

From the above discussions, we may conclude as follows : The sastras do not discuss regarding the 
Atmajhana alone, but also give the ways and means of realizing peace and causing peace to the whole of the 
humanity. There is inner peace, which is within everyone, and there is outer peace everywhere. The main object 
should be on enjoying peace and not disturbing peace. The feeling of Oneness is a necessary factor of the theory 
of peace. The whole creation is one family and I am a small unit of it contributing to the growth and development 
of the entire creation. When others will be happy, I too will be happy by removing six enemies inside us, and 
the peace follows to you. Sanskrit has enough potential to spread peace in the world. A detailed course designed 
in the curriculum by which Sanskrit will help serving the entire universe is the need of the hour. 
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SANSKRIT FOR SERVICE TO HUMANITY 


Prof. Piyali Palit 

Humanism is the philosophical and literary movement which recognizes the value or dignity of man and 
makes him the measure of all things or somehow takes human nature, its limits or its interests as its theme. It 
is regarded as a naturalistic philosophy of living, called as lebensphilosophie, based on the freedom, responsibility, 
and rationality of human beings, a celebration of human creativity living in awareness of human finitude. Significance 
of this philosophy highlighting the ‘Humanity’ at its core lies in offering not only a naturalistic and democratic 
vision, but also a this-worldly approach to moral’judgment and action. Although it has classical and Renaissance 
roots, modern humanism is a child of the European Enlightenment seeking to reintegrate man into the world of 
nature and history and to interpret him in this perspective. The term ‘Humanism’ in this sense derives from the 
word Humanitus, which at the time of Cicero and Varro meant the education of man as such, and what the Greeks 
called paidiea : the education favored by those who considered the liberal arts to be instruments, that is, disciplines 
proper to man which differentiate him from the other animals (Ref. Aulus Gellius, Nodes Atticae XIII. 17). The 
humanists held that through classical letters the ‘rebirth’ of a spirit that man had possessed in the classical age 
and had lost in the middle ages could be realized, a spirit of freedom that provided justification for man’s claim 
of rational autonomy, allowing him to see himself involved in nature and history and capable of subjugating them 
in his realm. Humanism propounding “Return to Antiquity” did not consist only in a simple repetition of the 
ancient past but in the revival and development of capacities and powers that the ancient possessed and exercised. 
In speaking of such a return the humanists rejected the medieval heritage and chose that of the classic world 
instead. The privilege, they accorded to the humanities-peotry, rhetoric, history, ethics and politics-was founded 
on the convection that these disciplines alone educate man as such and put him in a position to exercise his 
freedom effectively. The “Return to Antiquity”, which was the watchword of humanisms, was responsible for one 
of its most important realizations, that of the historical perspective of events. Humanisms also made clear for the 
first time that the discovery of truth following the genuine doctrines of their founders, should not be misinterpreted 
and deformed by the others. Philological demands were not accidental to humanism but were an essential feature 
of it in this context. The defense of classical eloquence was a defence of the genuine language of the classical 
age against the deformation and to revive it in its original form. Thus, human-oriented feature of Humanism 
practically pointed out its commitment to human responsibility and freedom at large. Denying the mistaken view 
that Humanism is merely the arrogant replacement of God by the human person, freedom and responsibility put 
a compulsion on human beings to acknowledge their obligation to judge, choose, and act and their opportunity 
to make a difference to themselves and the world around. Human beings, thus, were considered to be autonomous 
moral agents by Immanuel Kant in the eighteenth century, in association with Herman Cohen, John Rawles and 
Jurgen Habermas. For Kant, autonomy meant that, as rational beings, people set their own standard of conduct, 
a distinct from the demands made by their desires and are able to decide and act on these standards. On the basis 
of a complex argument, Kant concluded that autonomy is possible only if the ‘Will’ is guided by a supreme 
principle of morality that he called the “Categorical Imperative”. He viewed this imperative as the product of pure 
reason and as the basis for determining moral duties. He expressed it in three basic formulations, viz., (/) The 
formula of Universal law, (it) The Formula of Humanity, and (Hi) The Formula of the Realm of Ends. These three 
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formula were inter-connected with a focus on the formula of humanity. “Act so that you can treat humanity, 
whether in your own self or in that of other, always as end and never as means only.” For Kant ‘humanity’ refers 
to people’s unique human characteristics, including autonomy and the capacity to understand the world and to 
form and pursue life-plans. Thus, his formula of humanity demands that people always act so that they respect 
themselves and others as beings with a rational nature. According to Kant, respect for rational nature in oneself 
implies that one ought not to destroy or deny one’s intellectual and moral capacities through suicide, drug-abuse, 
lying, self-deception, or, servility. Kant believed that this moral ideal would evolve if everyone followed the 
fundamental principle of ‘categorical imperative’. Obedience to the categorical imperative implies respect for 
others as self-determining agents with different individual ends; action on ‘maxims’ or policy of conduct it can 
only become universal laws. Moreover, Kant argued that obedience in general to the categorical imperative would 
bring about universal mutual promotion of individual ends, because the imperative prohibits refusing to assist 
others. The reason for this prohibition is that one cannot rationally will that everyone adopts a maxim of not 
assisting others in the pursuit of their individual ends, for in such a world one would lack the assistance of others 
a means for realizing one’s own happiness. The shortcomings of Kantian thoughts observed by philosophers of 
late were in brief as follow : the categorical imperative does not offer a criterion sufficient for determining 
universal laws ; Kant, in fact, failed to provide an adequate justification of the categorical imperative, he described 
moral agents as isolated legislators of universal laws, and he failed to address satisfactorily how the realm of ends 
can be institutionalized. Western philosophers are still engaged in dealing with these aspects of rationalizing 
human behavior as well as modes justification of verbal expression of human experience and code of conduct. 

In Indian tradition, from the ages unknown, the socio-ethical system was constituted in such a manner that 
the sense of humanity could take its own seat without any dilemma. The strength of this system is rooted in the 
vaidika outlook. The vaidika socio-ethical system is founded on the concept of ‘ Dharma'. Dharma is the principle 
that keeps the whole universe in poise. The meaning of the word is—‘that by which the universe is sustained as 
a cosmos . The implication seems to be that without the operation of ‘ Dharma', the universe would turn into a 
chaos. Dharma' thus plays the role of universal sustainer, the principle of cosmic law and order. This is related 
to the belief that the universe is ‘.//va-centric’-where the term l Jiva' supersedes the realm of human beings. 
Dharma is something non-empirical, that is to say, it is something beyond the ken of normal human sense- 
experience. This Dharma may be described as the principle of Universal Harmony. This universal harmony 
comprises in the first place (/) Self-harmony or harmony with one’s own self, and secondly, (ii) Harmony with 
other experiments sub-human and super-human. 

The principle of Self-harmony leads to the concept of ‘ Caturvarga' , the doctrine of four-fold values, 
Purusartha- s, well known as Dharma, Artha, Kama and Moksa. A corollary of the principle of harmony is the 
principle of ‘ Caturasrama' or the institution of four stages. The four-fold value is to be realized and the best 
means of realizing it would be through objective institutions, just in opposition to Kantian ethics. The necessity 
of the four asrama- s through which it is desirable that a human being should pass in order to secure the requisite 
harmony of the soul leading him to the best of his exposure to one’s own self or nature. The four asrama-?, in 
their chronological order are Brahmacarya, Garhasthya, Vanaprasthsa and Sannyasa. It is not that every man is 
morally bound to pass through all the successive stages. In exceptional cases one may have the freedom to pass 
from the first to the last one or from the second to the fourth one. It should also be noted that the notion of 
Brahmacarya is closely associated with dharma, while Garhasthya holds up artha-kama under the control of 
dharma, vanaprastha and sannyasa represent dharma-moksa. Thus, a life graduated through the four stages in 
the normal picture of realization of ‘ caturvarga' or the four-fold value. Details of these principle in their applied 
form are available in the Dharmasastras and Arthasastra codified in classical Sanskrit. 

The Principle of Harmony with Others is three-fold. It comprises (i) Harmony with Sub-human experiment, 
(ii) Harmony between Humans (Hi) Harmony with Super-humans. Harmony with Sub-humans is to be realized 
negatively by abstaining from doing injury to any being and positively by doing good to them. The burst 
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biological needs involve some kind of violation or himsa', nature, however, seems to be militant against the 
principle of harmony. The vaidika principle of dharma accommodates himsa when it is inevitable by nature, but 
prescribes its atonement as far as possible, and the evils bom out of such himsa are to be washed away by acts 
of prayascitta following the codes. Harmony with other humans is to be realized through the twin principle of 
Exclusiveness and Accommodation. The Principle of Exclusiveness is embodied in the concepts of 'svadharma' 
and ‘ samkarya ’. The Principle of Accommodation forms three rules of (/) ‘ Adhikari-bheda' or the maxim of ‘let- 
alone’ in socio-religious and economic sphere; (ii) ‘ Bhuddhi-bheda' or the recognition that intellectual subversion 
is an evil for both the society and an individual; and, (iii) Ethical Pluralism or the recognition that the way to 
‘Good’ life may not be one and the same for all. Harmony, thus is not obviously the same thing as Equality or 
absolute uniformity. It is in fact unity in diversity and is, in essence, the negation of the principle of Equality 
propounded by the western reformers. Harmony in the above sense can be stated as the Principle of Tolerance 
through exclusiveness and encased in the socio-religious Vaidika institution of Varna or caste. According to 
Gopinath Bhattacarya, “the institution in its ideal form emphasizes that co-operation and not competition is the 
way achieving social harmony. Not that competition is tabooed altogether. But competition is to be kept limited 
within the framework of social co-operation. Unbridled competition is nothing but an instrument of oppression 
of the weak and the helpless. Tolerance without exclusiveness would lead to the abdication of one’s identity, while 
tolerance cum exclusiveness would make for the conservation of personal or group identity. The principle of 
cosmic harmony or harmony with super-humans demands that man should realize his unity not merely with the 
sub-humans and humans, but with the super-humans as well. 

Justification of the vaidika principles illustrated above has been subject to verification by the external 
agencies as well as the internal ones for long. The unique character of vaidika tradition is its codification in 
Sanskrit, a well-formed computable scientific language, which has the capacity of preserving the thought of 
vaidika philosophers in original without any default. It is not that attempts have not often been made to misinterprete 
their thinking, but the conservative methods of the Vaiyakarana- s, the grammarians, the Naiyayika- s and the 
Mimamsaka- s, the logicians, have always been able to win it over due to their well-instrumented tool of Sanskrit 
language. 

In modern India Sanskrit traditional texts played a great role at the time of composition of Constitution of 
India proclaiming human rights in the form of fundamental rights in its preamble; Hindu laws enforced in the 
judiciary system of India have also been exclusively formed following the Dharmasdstras and Arthasdstra-s 
keeping in consonance with the conventions and customs therein clarified and well-justified. Hence, Sanskrit is 
regarded not only as the another of all the Indian language, but it is also the bed of all sorts of thinking patterns 
available in literature, arts, performing arts, philosophy, moral science, juridical science, medical science, physical 
science, mathematics and information technology. Sri Aurobindo announced this state as . The recovery of the 
old spiritual knowledge and experience in all its splendour, depth and fullness is its first, most essential work, 
the flowing of this spirituality into new forms of philosophy, literature, art, science and critical knowledge is the 
second; an original dealing with modern problems in the light of Indian spirit and the endeavour to formulate a 
greater synthesis of a spiritualised society in the third and most difficult. Its success on these three lines will be 
the measure of its help to the future of humanity.” 

I would like to mention here the two great reports of UNESCO, namely, Learning to Be (1971) and 
‘Learning treasure Within' (1996) have underlined education along with traditional values absolutely necessary 
for International Understanding, Peace and Integral development of Personality. Emphasis on Complete Education 
for the Complete Human Being and on four pillars of learning, viz., Learning to Know, Learning to Do, 
Learning to Live with Others, and Learning to Be, points to the need for a radical paradigm shift impelling 
all round reforms in aims, contents and methods of education as also of the system of self-sufficient examination, 
evaluation and certification. We are fortunate that in India, Sanskrit has been able to preserve the method of 
education as declared by UNESCO and has glorified this land by extending service to Humanity for millenniums. 
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THE UNIVERSITIES AND UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES IN 

ANCIENT INDIA 

A.M. Pandit 


Introductory 

The journey of the intellectuals in every society and/or nation proceeds towards progress either slowly or 
gradually or, as in the modern world, very fast. And at every advent or march towards progress the society cannot 
afford to loose the previous knowledge, which has brought them up to the stage at which they are. The intellectuals 
or the wise men in every society always try to preserve the previous Knowledge of their forefathers and through 
some medium and in some form or the other. It is on the basis of the knowledge gathered by the previous 
generation that the present and future civilizations and culture and are built up. If this knowledge of the wise and 
learned intellectuals who were the torch-bearers in the field in ancient times is lost, then the society, nation, 
civilization or the culture, becomes blind and the future of their civilization and culture becomes dark. Not only 
this but the civilization of the people is totally obliterated from the surface of the earth if no attempt is made to 
preserve the knowledge and the wisdom of the ancient; also in that case if the society wants to progress, it has 
to start again from the primitive state of bullock-cart. Culture. 

2. Scope of the Paper 

If we study the history of the different ancient cultures and civilizations and of the world, we find that all 
of them have made such attempts to preserve their cultural heritage in one form or the other to pass on to the 
next generations. They have invented various devices, methods and ways to preserve their heritage. The study of 
these attempts and ways of the different societies to preserve their past makes an interesting and guiding reading. 
The scope of the present paper, therefore, is exactly this, viz. to study and examine the ways and means by which 
the different societies tried to preserve their culture and civilization from decay or obliteration or at least tried 
to save them from oblivion. 

3. When man as a rational animal started collecting knowledge, he collected it and passed it on to others 
only orally through speech and not through writing because in that primitive stage he did not know writing. The 
first, foremost and the most ancient device and means of passing on and preserving knowledge in the hands of 
man was “speech” or oral communication. The Vedas of the India, for example, were passed on to the next 
generation only through oral tradition. But as times went by and as man learnt writing, through the medium of 
pictures and symbols, he started using writing for passing on and preserving the heritage and wisdom. The 
material on which the writing was done varied from clay, stones to papers in the course of time : it also varied 
from place to place and time to time. But when man came to know that writing was the best and the most durable 
medium of preservation of old knowledge, he started writing profusely, pages after pages, to form a kind of book 
or volume. When the number of written books increased vastly in course of time, he tried to store them in 
cupboards in big rooms. Thus came into being the idea of what we today call as library. Library for keeping books 
was found to be very convenient from different points of view : 
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1. It enabled to preserve written material very safely from sun, rain, air, and fire. It therefore lasted longer. 

2. It enabled people to get a ready and easy reference to what they wanted to refer and study. 

3. It became the mass media since any man could come there and read it at his leisurely period. Thus the 
library was found to be very useful from all point of views. 

4. Establishment of the Universities 

Looking to the usefulness of the library, a regular attempt was made in later period, to build up libraries in 
the centers of learning or what we call today as Universities. Instead of building isolated library, it was found 
most fruitful to attach them to some centres of learning where people came to study. 

Thus a huge machinery and movement of establishing universities and the libraries therein came into 
existence in ancient India in course of time. If we go to search for the history of the establishment of the 
universities and their libraries, we find that we have to go as back as the third century A.D. when a lot of centres 
of learning and reading were established by not only people but even by the kings. They were all supported by 

the kings. 

If we go into details, we find that the universities and libraries even in those ancient times were very well 
equipped with all facilities of learning and reading. A number of foreign scholars visited them. Besides the lg 
and famous universities, there were many smaller institutes of learning. But their importance was only local and 
not national. Of the big, the following centres of learning are worth mentioning. 


The University of Nalanda 

Nalanda is the name of an ancient village which is identified by Cunningham (Ancient Geography of India, 
p 468) with modern Baragoan, 7 miles north of Rajgir in Bihar. It is mentioned first by the Jain texts and also 
by Buddhistic scriptures. The village had hundred houses. The citizen called Lepa was a rich man who became 
a disciple of lord Buddha. The first founder of Nalanda Vihar was King Ashoka. It became famous as a University 
in the 4 th cent. A.D. The Chinese traveller Fa-Hien visited Nalanda. In his times it was called only Nala Bu 
according to another opinion, Nala or Nalaka or Nalagram was a different village. The name Nalanda is 

etymologically derived as- 


na + alam + da (= insatiable or not satisfied with giving dana) 

which is the epithet given to Buddha. The land of the University was donated by 500 merchants who brought it 
for ten Koti golden coins. The buildings in the University campus were sne storeyed. The were built by six Kings 

called (I) g l sh l M . (2) 153* (3) (4) m (6) H 


There was a compound of big wall around the university campus. The building and the were not built at 
a time the work of building went on over a period. Nalanda had an Astronomical observatory and Aryabhatta 1 

was its Kulpati. 

The university got the grants of lands and buildings. There were 1500 teachers and 8500 students. The head 
of the university was called Kulpati. This title was given to the head of an institution which tought 10,000 
students. The title next to the title of Kulpati was Pandita. 


Valabhi 

It was a city and capital of the king fa* for the period A.D. Valabhi was supported by the King from royal 
treasure. A number of students studied in this University. 
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Vikram-Shila 

The university was aided by different kings. It was situated on the bank of Ganga in the north of Magadha 
country. Cunningham equates it with the town/villagc Icrll<=i'l near Baragaon. According to S.C. Vidyabhusana, 
f^TRf^MT is the present Sultan Ganj in Bhagalpur district. According to N.L. De it is the Patharghata hill near 
‘hld'i'm in Bhagalpur district. The opinion of A.R. Banerjee Shastri is that, it is the town called near 
Hassanganj. It had 108 teachers, 108 temples with an Acharya as the Head. There were six colleges and a central 
hall. The students travelled outside India after their studies. 

Jagaddala University 

It was founded by the King Rampal of Bengal and Magadha during 1084-1130 A.D. This university did not 
run for long period. In 1203 A.D. it was invaded by the Muslims and destroyed. 

Oduntapuri University 

It had 1000 monks and a Library containing Brahmanical and Buddhist literature. Very little is known about 
this university. Even the date is also not known. 

The University of Mithila 

This university flourished as a seat of learning, teaching and symposia from 1097 A.D. to the 16 th cent. A.D. 
in old days. The country was called Videha and not Mithila, which was also the name of the capital. The King 
Janaka ruled the country and the capital in very, very old days. The university was a stronghold of Brahmanical 
culture and civilization. Janaka used to invite learned people for discussion from all parts of India and the then- 
known world. All subjects were tought. And scientific subjects were deeply pursued, The university developed 
a famous school of "-4N which was flourished from 12 th to 15 th cent. A.D. (c.f. Man Mohan Chakravarty-History 
of Nyaya : of also S.C. Vidyabhushan History of Indian Logic). 

The University of Nadia 

The name Nadia is popular name derived from the original Sanskrit name '1 =is1h, It is situated on the banks 
of river Bhadirathi at its confluence with another river called Jalangi. The buildings are all shattered, battered and 
destroyed. All that is found of this University is some old buildings and the parts of broken pillars in a village 
called Suvarna Vihar. It was financed by the Pal-Kings. 

'1 < =isIh was made the capital by the king Laxmanasen between 1063 A.D. and 1138 A.D. The university then 
become famous and renowned as the seat of Hindu and Brahmanical learning. 

The capital was taken over by the Muslim invader called Bakhtiar Khilji. It is remarkable that the 

university rose to fame and renown in the reigns of the Muslim rulers of Bengal, during the period of about 600 
years from 1198 A.D. to 1757 A.D. By that time, many of the Buddhist Vihar and the University of Nalanda and 
Vikram Shila were destroyed by the Muslim rulers. They, however, could not destroy the Hindu i.e. Brahmanical 
religion, philosophy and learning. HiMi university was the seat of study. 

Students came there from foreign countries. Many students from this university travelled abroad. 

The University of Takshashila 

Takshashila was a great centre of learning in ancient India. Public from all parts of India-near and-off-used 
to come to Takshashila for study. The University specialized in the subjects: 
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1. Elephant lore (Hatti sutta), 

2. Magic charms, 

3. Spells for bringing back dead to life, 

4. Hunting, 

5. Spells for understanding the languages of the animals, 

6. Archery, (^fckn) 

7. The art of prognostication, 

8. The signs of the body, 

9. Medicine, 

10. Arithmetic and Astronomy. 

The language or the medium of instructions was Ardhamagagdhi in Jain lores, Pali in Buddhism and Sanskrit 
in Brahmanical teachings. The scripts used for writing were Brahmi, Kharoshthi and Puskarasan. 

Admissions in Takshashila were open only to those who came of age i.e. Probably at or after the age of 15- 
18. This shows that it was a centre of learning not for elementary or primary stage but for higher education. 

The tuition fees were 1000 pieces of money. If a student was unable to pay up the fees, he had to do manual 
work in the ashrama/vihar/umvcr&ity and to attend on and serve his teachers. The strength of the University varied 
from 500 to 1000 or even upto 10000. 

There might have been many places where teaching and learning was instititionalised. But they are not 
known in history. The Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Stgang gives a detailed number of office-bears in the University. 

(Of RKM. ibid. p. 523-525) 


5. Library 

The Chinese traveller HiuenTsang visited many places and seats of learning and found that the institutions 
and Universities were well equipped with libraries, which contained written books. Thus he notes that in Kas mir, 
the king appointed twenty clerks to copy out the manuscript in the library for him. The king of Kashmir a is 
own palace-library. The place Bhadravihara in Kanyakubja was a noted college with f. % ood hb ' ary ; The S 
vetapura monastery in Vaishali country possessed a number of books on Mahayana Buddhism. Besides these we 
have the following names of cities which possessed a good stock of books. The monasteries in Tdoshikanear 
Nalanda Monghyr, in Purvashila and Avarshita, in Kanchipura in Ceylon, in Jammu, the Kamshka Vihara of 
Purushapura (=modern Peshawar) are some of the outstanding names of places which possessed good libraries. 

There were again monasteries at Pushkaravati at Wtfa (near Gaya), Punyavardhana and Raktamrta, 
etc which earned fame in the educational sphere in these times by virtue of their excellent libraries. Their 
libraries, it was rumoured, contained thousands of books on every science. The library was taken to be a kind 
of property of the Universities/monastenes/mathas etc. The Buddhistic monasteries were stocked only with 
Buddhistic works. The other institutes of learning viz. The Brahmanical ashramas/temples/, the Jama Universities 
were comparatively liberal. They collected all types of books i.e. Buddhist and non- Buddhistic Brahmanical and 
non Brahmanical, Jaina and non Jaina, Sanskrit and Prakrita and Pali. The non-Buddhistic oo s w i 
presented as gifts to Buddhistic monasteries were sold out and the money was utilized for other purposes. 

The Chinese traveller I-sting (675-685) collected and copied down about 400 Sanskrit texts from the 
University of Nalanda. 
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They contained about 5 lakh verses, which show that the Library was a well equipped one. The Tibetan 
accounts by the Tibetan scholars give that the Library was situated in a special area called Dharmaganj (=Market 
of Religion). It comprised of three huge buildings, called Ratnasagra, Ratnodadhi and Ratnaranjaka. The building 
of Ratnasagar had nine storeys. The Library had specialized books on Tanlrika education. 

This building became the target of Turushka ( i.e. Turkes?) invaders and was burnt down, (of S.C. 
Vidhyabhushana : History of Indian Logic, p. 146, also, see, Medieval School of Indian Logic.). The books in 
the libraries were classified and arranged according to subjects, (of S.C. Das : Universities in Ancient India) 

6. Visitors to Indian Universities and Libraries 

We learn from the records of Chinese and Tibetan scholars that a number of foreign scholars came to Indian 
Universities and took advantages of their libraries. The foreign scholars came from different countries. But the 
most notable countries were the neighbouring ones, viz. China, Tibet, Korea, Japan and the Arab countries. The 
Chinese traveller I-sting notes that before his visit to India, in the interval of about forty years as many as fifty-six 
foreign scholars visited India. In the following are the names of some of the scholars. 

(a) From China 

L Hiuen Tsans (about 629-645 A.D.). He took 657 sacred books on Buddhism with him. 

2. Fa Hien (5 th cent A.D.) 

3. Yuna Chwang. 

4. Wang Hiuen Tse. 

5. Hwui Li. 

6. I-tsing. (675-685 A.D.) 

7. Hwuy-King 

8. Tao-Ching. 

9. Hwuy-Ying. 

10. Hwuy-Wai. 

11. Hiuan Chao (664 A.D.) 

12. Tao Hi. 

( b ) From Korea 

13. Aryavarma (638 A.D.) 

14. Hwui Yeih 

15. Tang-Shing. 

16. Tang. 

17. Tao-Lin 

18. Hwui-Ta. 

19. Woe King. 
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(c) From Arahia/Persia/Afganistan 

20. A1 Birauni. 
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